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NEW  YEAR  AND  TIME. 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 


The  Guardian  greets  its  readers  with,  A  Happy  New  Year.  For 
ten  years  our  Magazine  has  visited  yon  ;  and  with  this  number  it  enters 
upon  its  eleventh  volume.  Many  reflections  crowd  in  upon  our  mind, 
and  earnestly  ask  to  be  recorded  ;  but  we  pass  them  by  for  the  present. 
It  will  be  proper,  however,  at  this  solemn  season  to  present  some  re¬ 
marks  on  the  use  and  abuse  of  time. 

What  if  we  should  ask  a  pagan  to  instruct  us?  Seneca,  the  tutor  of 
jNero,  who  died,  or  was  killed,  or  rather,  was  compelled  to  kill  himself, 
about  sixty-five  years  after  Christ,  was  a  prominent  moralist  in  his  day ; 
and  though  a  pagan,  has  said  many  things  worthy  of  all  acceptation. 
In  many  respects  the  children  of  this  world  are  wiser  in  their  generation 
than  the  children  of  light.  Among  other  things,  Seneca  has  said  many 
things,  good  and  true,  in  regard  to  the  value  and  proper  use  of  time. 

Hear  him  :  “  In  the  distribution  of  human  life,  we  find  that  a  great 
part  of  it  passes  away  in  evil  doing ;  a  greater  part  in  doing  just 
nothing  at  all ;  and  in  effect  the  whole  in  doing  things  beside  our  pro¬ 
per  business.  Some  hours  we  bestow  upon  ceremony  and  servile  at- 
tendences,  some  on  our  pleasures,  and  the  remainder  runs  to  waste. 
What  a  deal  of  time  is  it  that  we  spend  in  hopes  and  fears,  love  and 
revenge,  in  balls,  treats,  making  of  interests,  suing  for  offices,  soliciting 
of  causes,  and  slavish  flatteries  !”  How  truly  has  the  wise  pagan  de¬ 
picted  the  follies  which  after  eighteen  hundred  years  of  better  teaching 
are  still  by  far  too  prevalent  even  among  professed  Christians. 

How  correctly  does  he  say  :  “  It  is  with  our  lives  as  with  our  estates, 
&  good  steward  makes  a  little  go  a  great  way ;  whereas,  let  the  revenue 
of  a  prince  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  prodigal,  and  it  is  gone  in  mo¬ 
ment.  So  that  the  time  allotted  us,  if  it  were  well  employed,  were 
abundantly  enough  to  answer  all  the  end  and  purposes  of  mankind. 
But  we  squander  it  in  avarice,  drink,  sleep,  luxury,  ambition,  fawning 
addresses,  envy,  gambling,  voyages,  impertinent  studies,  and  the  like  ; 
and  when  our  portion  is  spent,  we  find  the  want  of  it,  though  we  gave 
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no  heed  to  it  in  the  passage ;  and  thus  we  have  rather  made  our  life 
short  than  found  it  so.”  How  true.  We  have  many  examples  that 
show  how  much  can  be  done  in  a  short  life,  when  time  is  properly  used. 

Those  who  waste  their  precious  time  in  vanities  and  trivial  affairs,  he 
severely  reproves.  Hear  him  :  “  How  many  precious  mornings  do  we 
spend  in  consultation  with  barbers,  tailors,  and  tire-women,  patching 
and  painting  betwixt  the  comb  and  the  glass  !  A  council  must  be 
called  upon  every  hair  we  cut ;  and  one  hair  cut  amiss  is  as  much  as  a 
man’s  life  is  worth.  The  truth,  is  we  are  more  solicitious  about  our 
dress  than  our  manners,  and  about  our  periwigs  than  that  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment.  At  this  rate,  let  us  but  discount,  out  of  a  life  of  a  hundred 
years,  that  time  which  has  been  spent  in  sauntering  up  and  down  to  no 
purpose,  diseases  that  we  have  brought  upon  ourselves,  and  this  extent  of 
life  will  amount  perhaps  to  the  minority  of  another  man.  It  is  a  long 
being,  but  perchance  a  short  life.  We  should  do  by  time  as  we  do  by 
torrent,  make  use  of  it  while  we  have  it,  for  it  will  not  last  always.” 

If  a  pagan  could  write  the  following  words,  how  ought  a  Christian 
to  be  impressed  by  them  !  “  It  should  be  our  care,  before  we  are  old, 

to  live  well,  and  when  we  are  so,  to  die  well ;  that  we  may  expect  our 
end  without  sadness.  For  it  is  the  duty  of  life  to  prepare  ourselves  for 
death ;  and  there  is  not  an  hour  we  live  that  does  not  mind  us  of  our 
mortality.  Time  runs  on,  and  all  things  have  their  fate,  though  it  lies 
in  the  dark.  Our  term  is  set,  and  none  of  us  know  how  near  it  is.  Let 
us  therefore  live  as  if  every  moment  were  to  be  our  last,  and  set  our 
account  right  every  day  that  passes  over  our  heads.  Let  us  make  haste 
to  live,  since  every  day  to  a  wise  man  is  a  new  life  ;  for  he  has  done  his 
business  the  day  before,  and  seeks  to  prepare  himself  for  the  next,  that  if 
it  be  not  his  last,  he  knows  yet  that  it  might  have  been  so.  No  man  en¬ 
joys  the  true  taste  of  life,  but  he  that  is  willing  and  ready  to  quit  it.” 
How  many  thousands  there  are  in  Christian  lands  who  live  far  beneath 
the  wisdom  of  this  pagan,  and  spend  their  lives  in  the  pursuit  of  ends 
far  less  noble  than  what  he  proposes. 

Is  it  not  strange  that  generally  those  very  persons  who  love  life  most, 
that  fear  its  coming  to  an  end  most,  are  the  ones  who  spend  it  most 
carelessly.  Seneca  has  taken  notice  of  this  singular  fact.  “  They  never 
put  time  to  account,  which  is  the  most  valuable  of  all  precious  things  : 
but  because  they  do  not  see  it,  they  reckon  upon  it  as  nothing  ;  and  yet 
these  easy  men,  when  they  come  to  die,  would  give  the  whole  world  for 
those  hours  again  which  they  so  inconsiderately  cast  away  before  ;  but 
there  is  no  recovering  of  them.  Such  is  the  love  of  life,  that  even  those 
decrepit  dotards  that,  have  lost  the  use  of  it  will  yet  beg  the  continuance 
of  it,  and  make  themselves  younger  than  they  are,  as  if  they  could  cheat 
even  Fate  itself.  When  they  fall  sick,  what  promises  of  amendment  if 
they  escape  that  bout !  What  exclamations  of  folly  of  their  mis-spent 
time  !  and  yet  if  they  recover,  they  relapse.  No  man  takes  care  to  live 
well,  but  long ;  when  yet  it  is  in  everybody’s  power  to  live  well,  but  in 
no  man’s  power  to  live  long.  How  great  a  shame  it  is  to  be  laying  new 
foundations  of  life  at  our  last  gasps,  and  for  an  old  man  (that  can  only 
prove  his  age  by  his  beard,)  with  one  foot  in  the  grave,  to  go  to  school 
again  !”  We  may  add — and  to  make  only  the  sad  results  of  his  own 
former  follies  his  teachers.  How  much  better  to  learn  betimes,  from  an- 
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other  source,  to  escape  those  gloomy  consequences  whose  lessons  are  not 
only  so  painful,  but  generally  bring  so  little  solid  fruit. 

Our  pagan  moralist  has  some  severe  thoughts  against  that  class  of 
persons,  who  having  nothing  to  do,  or  desiring  themselves  to  do  nothing, 
think  themselves  at  liberty  to  rob  those  of  their  time  who  desire  to  do 
something.  “  There  is  nothing  that  we  can  properly  call  our  own  bat 
our  time,  and  yet  everybody  fools  us  out  of  it  that  has  a  mind  to  it.  If 
a  man  borrows  a  paltry  sum  of  money,  there  must  be  bonds  and  securi¬ 
ties  ;  but  he  that  has  my  time,  thinks  he  owes  me  nothing  for  it,  though 
it  be  a  debt  that  gratitude  itself  can  never  repay.  He  that  takes  away 
a  day  from  me  takes  away  what  he  can  never  restore  to  me.  But  oar 
time  is  either  farced  away  from  us,  or  stolen  from  us,  or  lost;  of  which 
the  last  is  the  foulest  miscarriage.” 

We  commend  these  earnest  thoughts  of  an  earnest  pagan,  especially 
to  the  Young  readers  of  the  Guardian,  as  suitable  New  Year  reflections. 
The  year  upon  which  we  now  enter,  will  soon  be  gone  ;  and  thus  one 
after  another  glides  away  as  a  dream  of  the  night.  And  the  last  will 
come  ! 


ORIGIN  OF  THE  PASSAGE,  “  IN  THE  MIDST  OF  LIFE 

WE  ARE  IN  DEATH.” 

You  doubtless  remember  the  story  of  the  great  Robert  Hall  who  ways 
preparing  a  sermon  on  these  words,  presuming  that  they  were  to  be 
found  somewhere  in  the  Scriptures,  but  discovered  that  they  belonged 
only  to  the  burial  service  of  the  Church  of  England.  But  many  have 
desired  to  know  whence  they  were  originally  derived  :  and  it  was  with 
peculiar  pleasure  that  I  was  enabled  to  trace  the  origin  of  the  whole 
passage  in  the  burial  service  which  begins  with  these  words,  by  meaM 
of  the  beautiful  little  work,  just  published,  the  “  Lyra  Germanica.”  The 
preface  says  : 

“  The  hymn  ‘  In  the  midst  of  life,’  which  was  translated  by  Luther  in 
1524,  is  founded  in  a  more  ancient  hymn  of  Notker,  a  Benedictine  of  Sit . 
Gall,  who  died  in  912.  He  is  said  to  have  composed  it  while  watching 
some  workmen  who  were  building  the  bridge  of  Martinsbuck,  at  the  peril 
of  their  lives.  It  was  soon  set  to  music,  and  became  universally  known' 
indeed,  it  was  used  as  a  battle  song,  until  the  custom  was  forbidden  oit 
account  of  its  being  supposed  to  exercise  magical  influences.  In  a  Ger¬ 
man  version  it  formed  part  of  the  service  for  burial  as  early  as  the  13m 
century,  and  is  still  preserved  in  an  unmetrical  form  in  the  burial  service 
of  our  own  Church.” 

The  following  is  the  metrical  form  of  the  hymn,  as  composed  by 
Luther  : 

“In  the  midst  of  life,  behold, 

Death  hath  girt  us  round — 

Whom  for  help  then  shall  we  pray, 

Where  shall  grace  be  fouud  ? 

In  Thee,  0  Lord,  alone. 
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We  rue  the  evil  we  have  done 
That  thy  wrath  on  us  hath  thrown, 

Holy  Lord  and  Godf 
Strong  and  holy  God  ! 

Merciful  and  holy  Saviour! 

Eternal  God ! 

Sink  us  not  beneath 
Bitter  pain  of  endless  death 
Kyrie  Eleison  ! 

“  In  the  midst  of  death,  the  jaws 
Of  Hell  against  us  gape. 

Who  from  peril  dire  as  this 
Openeth  us  escape  ? 

’Tis  Thou,  0  Lord,  alone. 

Our  bitter  suffering  and,  our  sin 
Pity  from  Thy  mercy  win, 

Holy  Lord  and  God  ! 

Strong  and  holy  God  ! 

Merciful  and  holy  Saviour! 

Eternal  God ! 

Let  us  not  despair 

For  the  fire  that  burneth  there,, 

Kyrie  Eleison  ! 

“  In  the  midst  of  Hell,  our  sins 
Drive  us  to  despair; 

Whither  shall  we  flee  from  them  ? 

Where  is  refuge,  where? 

In  Thee,  Lord  Christ,  alone  ! 

For  Thou  hast  shed  Thy  precious  blood  ! 
All  our  sins  Thou  makest  good, 

Holy  Lord  and  God  ! 

Strong  and  holy  God! 

Merciful  and  holy  Saviour; 

Eternal  God  ! 

Let  us  never  fail 

From  the  true  faith’s  hope  for  all 
Kyrie  Eleison. 


INCEEUSE  OF  LONGEVITY. 

s'- 

It  is  a  prevailing  impression  among  many  that  long  life  was  more 
common  in  the  time  of  our  ancestors  than  at  present.  Facts  would 
seem  to  prove  otherwise.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  16th  century,  one- 
half  of  all  who  were  horn,  died  under  live  years  of  age,  and  the  average 
proportion  of  the  whole  population  was  but  eighteen  years.  In  the  17  th 
century  one-half  of  the  population  died  under  twelve  years.  But  in  the 
first  sixty  years  of  the  18th  century,  one  half  of  the  population  lived 
over  twenty-seven  years  ;  in  the  latter  forty  years,  one-half  exceeded 
thirty-two  years  of  age. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  one-half  exceeded  forty  years. 
The  average  longevity  of  these  successive  periods  has  been  increased 
from  eighteen  years  in  the  18th  century  up  to  43-1  by  last  reports. 
This  increase  in  the  duration  of  life  is  believed  to  be  the  result  of  im¬ 
proved  medical  science,  improvement  in  the  construction  of  houses, 
drainage  of  streets,  and  superior  clothing. 
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SUDDEN  JUDGMENTS. 


BY  T  n  E  EDITOR. 


We  sometimes  read  with  wonder  those  instances  of  sudden  and  fear¬ 
ful  judgments  which  are  recorded  in  the  Bible — as  that  of  Ananias  and 
Saphira  falling  down  dead  for  lying  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  that  of 
Herod,  who,  for  allowing  himself  to  be  hailed  as  a  god,  and  was  sud¬ 
denly  smitten  by  an  angel  that  he  gave  up  the  ghost.  We  wonder  at 
these  things  and  feel  as  if  such  judgments  of  God  belonged  only  to  Bible 
times.  But  did  we  observe  carefully  what  takes  place  around  us,  we 
might  see  judgments  equally  awful,  and  such  as  we  should  feel  compelled 
to  ascribe  to  divine  interference. 

Several  such  judgments  occur  to  us  at  this  moment.  In  one  of  the 
valleys  of  Pennsylvania  there  lived  a  man  whosefson-in-law,  after  the  loss 
of  his  wife,  married  the  daughter  of  a  blind  man  as  his  second  wife. 
His  first  father-in-law,  who  was  a  rich,  rough,  proud  man,  did  not  like 
this  second  marriage.  He  was  wont  to  ridicule  this  son-in-law,  and  to 
say  with  a  sneer,  “When  any  one  asks  me  who  is  your  father-in-law,  I 

have  to  say  it  is  blind  B - !”  This  man  himself  became  blind  before 

he  died ! 

In  the  same  neighborhood  lived  a  miserly,  narrow-hearted  woman 
who  was  wealthy.  She  used  to  hiss  the  dogs  on  the  poor  who  came  to 
her  house  for  food.  This  woman  was  suddenly  struck  with  such  deep 
conviction  on  account  of  her  wickedness,  that  though  her  organs  were 
all  right,  she  was  not  able  to  swallow  any  food.  Though  distressingly 
-  hungry  at  the  time,  she  could  not  swallow  a  morsel  even  when  she  tried 
her  utmost.  In  this  sad  state  she  died  ;  but  she  directed  that  all  her 
property  should  be  given  to  the  poor  in  the  neighborhood  ;  and  left  a 
special  request  that  they  all  should  be  particularly  invited  back  to  the 
house  after  her  funeral,  and  have  the  very  best  meal  served  up  to  them. 

So  well  were  the  facts  and  circumstances  known  in  both  these  cases, 
and  so  deeply  impressed  were  all  in  the  neighborhood  by  the  solemn  issue 
of  them,  that  they  were  universally  regarded  as  direct  and  special  judg¬ 
ment#  from  Heaven.  It  would  be  easy  to  relate  other  instances  equally 
striking.  But  this  is  not  necessary,  since  almost  any  neighborhood  has 
furnished  them,  and  the  recollection  of  the  reader  will  readily  supply  him 
with  facts  similar  to  these.  The  God  of  the  Bible  still  lives  !  His  ways 
are  unchanged  ;  and  His  judgments  are  as  sure  now  as  they  ever  have 
been.  As  the  righteous  are  not  only  rewarded  in  the  life  to  come,  but 
partly  already  in  this ;  so  the  wicked  are  often  visited  even  in  this  life, 
with  something  of  the  punishment  due  their  deeds — as  a  kind  of  awful 
first-fruits  of  the  final  harvest  of  sorrow  and  wo  !  “  He  that,  being  often 

reproved,  hardeneth  his  neck,  shall  suddenly  be  destroyed,  and  that  with¬ 
out  remedy.” 
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L  VIII.— THE  SPICES. 

A  prince,  while  taking  a  walk,  was  suddenly  overtaken  by  a  thunder 
storm,  and  compelled  to  fly  for  shelter  into  the  nearest  farm  house. 

The  children  were  just  sitting  at  the  table  on  which  stood  a  large 
'howl  fall  of  oats  mush.  All  were  enjoying  it  very  much,  and  looked  as 
fresh  and  ruddy  as  roses. 

“  But  how  is  it  possible  ”  said  the  prince  to  the  mother  of  the  family, 
“  that  your  children  can  enjoy  with  so  fine  an  appetite  such  course  fare 
ansd  look  so  healthy  and  blooming  withal  ?” 

The  mother  replied  :  “This  is  owing  to  three  kinds  of  spices  which 
I  use  with  their  food.  First,  I  let  my  children  earn  by  labor  their  din¬ 
ner  before  they  get  it  ;  secondly,  between  meals  I  give  them  nothing,  so 
that  they  may  come  hungry  to  the  table  ;  thirdly,  I  train  them  to  be 
satisfied  with  what  they  have,  never  making  them  acquainted  with 
dainties  and  delicacies.” 

Labor,  hunger,  and  content  are  the  devices, 

That  give  us  taste  for  food,  and  to  all  food  its  spices. 


LIX.— THE  PIECE  OE  MEAT. 

Two  hired  men  on  a  farm,  Klaus  and  George,  hauled  several  loads  of 
wood  to  the  princely  residence  of  the  lord  who  owned  the  estate,  and 
went  into  the  kitchen  of  the  castle.  Scarcely  had  the  cook  gone  out  of 
the  door  to  bring  for  them  a  mug  of  beer,  when  the  sly  Klaus  stole  a 
piece  of  meat  from  the  kettle,  put  it  into  George’s  pocket  and  said  : 
“  When  the  cook  comes  in  again  and  asks  about  the  meat,  I  will  swear 
that  I  have  not  pocketed  it,  and  you  can  swear  that  you  did  not  steal 
it.  Thus  we  will  get  off  easily.” 

After  a  while  the  cook  came  in,  looked  into  the  kettle,  then  sharply 
lit  Klaus  and  George,  and  asked:  “What  has  become  of  the  meat  ?” 
Both  answered  as  they  had  before  agreed. 

But  the  cook  said:  “You,  Klaus,  took  the  meat  from  the  kettle. 
This  can  be  seen  at  your  sooty  sleeve.  And  you,  George,  have  pocket¬ 
ed  it ;  for  the  fat  is  dripping  out  below  from  your  pocket.  Be  ashamed, 
and  fear  for  the  sin  !  For  if  I  had  not  discovered  your  rascality,  God, 
who  sees  iuto  every  heart,  and  will  leave  no  sin  unpunished,  would  still 
have  known  it.” 

They  were  compelled  to  give  back  the  meat,  and  were  besides  severely 
punished  for  the  theft. 

Though  we  deceive  the  eyes  of  men, 

Who  can  avoid  the  Almighty’s  ken  ? 
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LX.  —  BftE  A  D. 

Daring  a  time  of  great  scarcity  a  rich  man  invited  the  poorest  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  town  into  his  honse,  and  said  to  them  :  “  Here  is  a  basket- 
fall  of  bread.  Each  one  of  you  take  a  loaf,  and  so  you  may  come  every 
day,  till  God  shall  give  better  times.” 

The  children  ran  upon  the  basket,  strove  and  scolded  with  one  another 
about  the  bread ;  because  each  one  desired  to  have  the  largest  and 
most  beautiful  loaf ;  and  at  length  went  away  without  even  thanking 
the  man  for  it. 

Only  Franciska,  a  poorly  but  cleanly  clad  little  girl,  stood  apart  from 
the  scuffle,  took  the  smallest  loaf  that  had  remained  in  the  basket, 
thankfully  kissed  the  man’s  hand,  and  then  went  away  quietly  and  in  a 
well-behaved  manner. 

The  next  day  the  childreu  acted  in  the  same  rude  manner ;  and  poor 
Franciska  got  a  loaf  that  was  scarcely  half  as  large  as  those  which  the 
rest  had  taken.  But  when  Franciska  got  home  and  cut  a  piece  of  the 
bread  for  her  sick  mother,  a  number  of  new  silver  pieces  fell  out  of  the 
little  loaf ! 

Her  mother  was  frightened  and  said :  “  Immediately  return  the  money, 
for  it  has  certainly  gotteu  iuto  the  bread  by  some  accident.”  Franciska 
carried  it  back. 

But  the  benevolent  man  said:  “No,  no,  it  was  no  accident.  I  have 
purposely  directed  the  money  to  be  baked  into  the  smallest  loaf — to 
reward  you,  good  child.  Always  remain  so  peaceful  and  content ! 
Whoever  choses  rather  to  take  the  fmall  loaf  in  peace  than  the  large  one 
in  strife,  will  always  carry  a  blessing  home,  even  though  there  should 
not,  in  a  single  instance,  money  be  found  baked  into  the  loaf. 

A  satisfied  and  peaceful  mind. 

Will  always  hidden  blessings  find. 


HUSBAND  AND  WIFE. 

Preserve  the  privacies  of  your  house,  your  marriage  state  and  your 
hearts,  from  father,  mother,  brother,  sister  and  all  the  world.  Between 
you  two,  let  no  third  person  come  to  share  the  secret  joy  or  grief  that 
belongs  to  yourselves  alone.  Do  you  two,  with  God’s  help,  build  your 
own  quiet  world — not  allowing  the  dearest  earthly  friend  to  be  the  con¬ 
fidant  of  aught  that  concerns  your  domestic  peace.  Let  moments  of 
alienation,  if  they  occur,  be  healed  and  forgotten  in  after  moments  and 
years  of  faithful,  devoted  love  ;  but  never  let  the  wall  of  another’s  con¬ 
fidence  be  built  up  between  you  and  your  wife’s  or  husband’s  heart. 
Promise  this  to  yourselves  and  to  each  other.  Review  the  vow  at  every 
temptation  ;  you  will  find  your  account  in  it ;  your  souls  will,  as  it  were, 
grow  together,  and  at  last  become  as  one.  Ah,  if  many  a  young  pair 
had  on  their  wedding-day  known  this  all-important  secret,  how  many 
marriages  would  have  been  happier  than,  alas,  they  are  1 
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THE  BABY  IN  YOUR  EYES. 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 


I. 

My  visit  of  a  week,  Mother, 

How  quickly  it  has  passed  ! 

The  dreaded  hour  has  come,  Mother, 
The  solemn  one — the  last ! 

Another  home,  and  other  hearts 
Forbid  my  longer  stay  ; 

Two  loves  are  striving  for  the  field 
Quite  earnestly  to-day. 

The  one  is  fain 
Me  to  detain, 

The  other  calls  away. 

II. 

I’ve  been  in  every  spot,  Mother, 
Where  erst  I  loved  to  be ; 

In  garden,  field,  and  wood,  Mother, 
At  every  bush  and  tree  ; 

I’ve  seen  the  swallows  in  their  nests. 
And  seen  them  as  they  fly  ; 

I’ve  tried  to  count,  as  when  a  boy, 
The  stars  that  gem  the  sky  ; 

And  I  have  seen 
The  church-yard  green, 

Where  our  beloved  lie  ! 

III. 

The  parting  hour  has  come,  Mother, 
And  I  must  soon  be  gone  ; 

For  true  and  loving  hearts,  Mother, 
When  I’m  away  are  lone. 

But  there’s  a  fancy  haunts  me — 

A  wish  I  can’t  disguise; 

It  mingles  with  my  purest  joys, 

And  with  my  saddest  sighs  : 

I  long  to  see, 

As  erst  in  glee, 

A  baby  in  your  eyes ! 

IY. 

Think  not  that  I  forget,  Mother  ; 
When  I  was  very  wee, 

I  looked  into  your  eyes,  Mother, 
While  sitting  on  your  knee  ; 

And  holding  tight  your  ear  and  hair, 
I  would  not  let  you  rise ; 

And  you  were  glad  to  be  detained — 
My  whim  you  did  surmise  ! 
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Myself  to  view 
And  babble  to 
The  baby  in  your  eyes. 

V. 

It  most  not  be  concealed,  Mother, 

The  gratitude  I  ken, 

In  all  the  holy  love.  Mother, 

You  lavished  on  me  then. 

For  when  I  first  essayed  to  walk — 

On  what  an  awkward  wise  ! 

I  often  fell — then  crept  to  you 
With  my  complaints  and  cries; 

You  dandled  me, 

And  bade  me  see 
The  baby  in  your  eyes. 

YI. 

Such  scenes  as  I  have  viewed,  Mother, 
Around  our  dear  old  home, 

Elsewhere  I  have  not  found,  Mother, 
Since  I  began  to  roam. 

And  yet  they  are  not  what  they  were 
Beneath  those  halcyon  skies 

Of  chilhood,  when  my  young  fresh  heart 
Was  still  unused  to  sighs; 

And  when  in  glee, 

I  danced  to  see 
The  baby  in  your  eyes. 

VII. 

I  would  not  hide  my  thoughts,  Mother, 

I  feel  a  little  lone  ! 

For  changes  in  yourself,  Mother, 

Remiud  me  of  my  own  ! 

Your  hair,  less  heavy  than  it  was, 

Has  lost  its  lively  dies  ; 

The  color  of  your  cheeks  no  more 
The  blush  of  roses  vies. 

Whilst  these  I  miss, 

I  fear  there  is 
No  baby  in  your  eyes  ! 

VIII. 

Yes,  many  things  have  changed,  mother, 
And  many  charms  have  fled  ; 

Loved  ones  are  far  away,  Mother, 

And  some  are  with  the  dead  ! 

The  goodly  trees  arouud  the  house 
Have  grown  to  larger  size  ; 

The  little  laughing  meadow  stream 
In  deeper  channel  lies  ; 

Would  it  be  strange, 

If  it  should  change — 

That  baby  in  your  eyes  ! 

IX. 

Indulge  my  childish  whim,  Mother — 
Bend  over  till  I  see! 
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Is  it  a  foolish  freak,  Mother? 

Ascribe  all  that  to  me. 

If  that  sweet  image  is  not  there, 

’Twill  give  me  no  surprise  ; 

But  joy  for  aye  if  I  should  see 
A  form  of  larger  size 
As  pure  and  mild 
As  was  that  child — 

That  baby  in  your  eyes  ! 

X. 

Say,  can  you  call  to  mind,  Mother — 

The  play  was  very  fine  ! 

I  looked  into  your  eyes,  Mother, 

And  you  looked  into  mine. 

You  listened  to  my  simple  talk, 
Returning  fit  replies  : 

But  mingling  with  your  pleasing  arts, 
Wer^  thoughtful  looks  and  sighs, 
is  playfully 
You  said  :  “  I  see 
A  mother  in  your  eyes.” 

XI. 

Be  those  prophetic  words,  Mother, 

That  bear  the  power  above  ; 

Then,  not  alone  thy  form,  Mother, 

But  all  thy  life  of  love, 

Shall  in  my  own  imbedded  be, 

As  in  the  seas  the  skies  ; 

And  o’er  all  change,  itself  unchanged, 
That  life  of  love  shall  rise  ; 

And  there  shall  be 
Perennially, 

A  mother  in  my  eyes. 

XII. 

It  is  a  pleasing  thought,  Mother — 

I  love  it  more  than  gold — 

That  through  this  changing  life,  Mother, 
As  we  are  growing  old — 

The  child  doth  in  the  mother  live, 

Her  heart  with  hope  supplies  ; 

And  so  the  mother  in  the  child, 

Nor  groweth  old  nor  dies. 

You  live  in  me, 

I  live  in  thee, 

As  imaged  in  our  eyes. 

XIII. 

0  pray  to  our  dear  Christ,  Mother, 

And  He  this  heart  will  mould, 

That  I  may  still  preserve.  Mother, 

The  young  life  in  the  old. 

Then  when  around  my  pilgrim, path 
Life’s  evening  scenes  shall  rise ; 

And  crown-like  on  my  aged  brow 
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The  soft  white  glory  lies  : 

Still  shining  through 
Shall  lie  in  view 
That  baby  in  your  eyes. 

XIV. 

You’ve  read  to  me  the  words,  Mother, 
Of  Him.  the  meek  and  mild, 

How  he  who  enters  Heaven,  Mother, 
Must  first  become  a  child  ! 

0  when  the  power  of  that  bright  world 
My  childhood  glorifies; 

I’ll  know  you  there  as  I  do  here, 

My  Mother,  in  the  skhs  ! 

Then  I  shall  see 
Eternally. 

An  angel  in  your  eyes  ! 


THE  CHRISTMAS  TREE. 

During  the  week  before  Christmas  it  is  quite  common  in  the  towns 
of  Northern  Germany,  to  see  carts  going  about  the  streets  loaded  with 
young  fir  trees,  which  are  bought  and  prepared  for  the  anxiously  expect¬ 
ed  evening.  The  tree  is  set  upright  in  a  stock  of  wood  ;  on  the  branches 
are  placed  small  wax  tapers ;  to  them  are  also  hung  bon-bons,  cakes, 
gilded  nuts,  apples,  ribbons,  all  made  as  gay  as  possible,  varying  in  splen¬ 
dor  with  the  means  of  the  family.  Round  the  tree  are  placed  the  pres¬ 
ents  of  toys,  &c  ,  which  are  to  be  distributed  among  the  children.  The 
.  hopes  and  fears,  the  little  triumphs,  and  the  unbounded  merriment  may 
easily  be  imagined. 

In  the  description  of  Christmas  Eve  by  Richter  and  by  Coleridge,  the 
Christmas  tree  is,  by  one,  said  to  be  birch,  by  the  other,  yew.  Possibly 
this  may  be  the  case  in  some  parts  of  Germany,  or  may  be,  in  one  case, 
a  mistake  of  the  translator,  in  the  other  case  of  the  author ;  the  tree  is 
generally,  if  not  always  of  fir.  The  poor  in  their  small  villages  must 
often  find  it  difficult  to  set  up  their  tree  and  their  gifts  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  children.  That  was  probably  the  reason  why,  for¬ 
merly,  it  was  exhibited  to  the  children  on  Christmas  morning,  before 
daylight,  having  been  set  up  after  they  had  been  in  bed.  We  are  told 
that  it  is  more  common  now  for  the  poor  to  bring  out  their  tree  in  the 
evening — the  children  being  sent  out  of  the  way  during  the  period  occu¬ 
pied  in  setting  it  up.  It  is  quite  affeeting  to  see  the  little  simple  things 
which  the  poor  people  will  buy  as  Christmas  gifts  for  their  children. 
Little  dolls  of  a  few  kreutzers  in  value,  some  even  the  mere  cost  of  an 
English  penny.  As  you  pass  the  cottages  in  the  evening,  for  a  fortnight 
afterwards,  you  may  see,  by  the  lights  within,  the  little  tree  with  a  few 
apples  and  figures  hung  upon  it,  standing  upon  a  table,  and  the  children 
around  admiring  it ;  if  there  be  a  baby,  some  of  them  holding  it  up  to 
see  the  precious  sights.  But  not  only  the  poor  in  their  cottages  have 
their  Christmas  tree,  in  schools  and  either  institutions  it  is  set  up.  A 
prettier  or  more  interesting  sight  we  have  seldom  seen  than  the  celebra 
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tion  of  Christmas  Day  in  the  Infant-school  at  Heidelberg.  Besides 
Christmas  trees,  there  were  various  excellent  engravings — one  an  excel¬ 
lent  one  of  “  Christ  blessing  little  children  a  kind  of  erection  of 
straw-work,  on  one  of  which  was  a  dancing  bear  ;  on  another  a  tourna¬ 
ment,  with  Knights  riding;  and  with  candles  burning  all  over  it.  These 
figures  revolved  by  means  of  a  purpendicular  spindle,  having  attached 
to  its  top  a  sort  of  fan,  like  the  ventilator  of  a  window,  which  was  moved 
by  the.  warm  air  ascending  from  the  candles.  To  the  right  sat  the  spec¬ 
tators,  many  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  place  ;  to  the  left  the  parents 
of  the  children.  The  master  lit  up  the  tapers  on  the  trees,  and  a  row  of 
them  at  his  feet,  and  a  cry  of  delight  arose  from  the  children.  The 
Master  read  from  his  desk  an  address  prepared  for  the  occasion,  and 
after  the  little  children  had  sung  a  hymn,  prepared  for  the  occasion,  they 
were  dismissed  one  by  one  with  pinafores  full  of  toys.  But  even  inmates 
of  the  asylums  in  Germany  are  treated  to  their  Christmas  tree.  Christ¬ 
mas  Eve  is  the  great  festival  in  Germany,  and  is  much  more  regarded 
than  Sunday. 

Christmas  is  held  in  great  honor  in  England  among  all  classes. 
While  the  rich  are  enjoying  the  happy  flow  of  family  and  social  feeling, 
the  poor  are  not  forgotten  by  them  in  their  joy.  The  good  old  English 
gentleman  of  the  ballad  is  a  type  of  all  gentlemen,  English  or  Irish,  at 
the  period  of  Christmas — 

For  white  he  feasteth  all  the  rich, 

He  ne’er  forgets  the  poor. 

The  Palace  and  the  Hall  rejoice,  and  the  workhouse  shares  the  universal 
feasting  of  the  occasion.  Paupers,  for  once  at  least,  in  the  melancholy 
round  of  the  year,  are  made  partakers,  not  of  the  good  feelings  which, 
we  trust,  they  always  share,  but  of  the  good  cheer  that  is  in  fashion  for 
one  day  out  of  the  three  hundred  and  sixty-five.  We  may  not  see  those 
things,  but  we  know  that  such  things  are.  We  know  that  parents  and 
children,  friends  and  lovers,  are  associated  for  the  purposes  of  intercom¬ 
munion  and  hospitality ;  and  that  love  under  some  form  or  other  of  its 
manifestations — of  parents  for  children,  children  for  parents,  the  young 
for  each  other,  and  of  neighbor  for  neighbor — is  the  presiding  spirit 
of  those  homely  and  homeful  festivals — 

With  joy  unfeigned  brothers  and  sisters  meet; 

The  social  hours,  swift- winged,  unnoticed  fleet. 

The  parents’  partial  eye  shews  hopeful  years. 

We  know  that  under  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  mistletoe 
boughs  kind  words  are  said,  and  sweet  vows  registered,  often  without 
the  aid  of  lips  and  eyes  and  pressure  of  the  palm.  We  know,  too,  that 
acquaintanceship  becomes  warmer,  friendship  more  cemented,  and  love 
more  loving,  under  the  influence  of  this  day  !  Christmas  is  a  great  day 
in  America.  From  Maine  to  Florida,  (particularly  at  the  South)  it  is 
a  day  of  general  and  great  rejoicing  for  all  ages  and  sexes.  Oh,  how 
the  hearts  of  the  dear  children  do  swell,  almost  to  bursting,  under  the 
high  pressure  of  the  near  approach  of  Christmas,  with  its  toys,  bou- 
ons,  books,  dolls,  sights,  and  we  know  not  what  all.  Ah,  Christmas  is, 
deed,  a  great  day,  and  Christmas  times  are  the  greatest  times  ever 
en  in  this  world. 
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REVOLUTIONARY  PIETY. 


BT  THE  EDITOR. 


It  is  always  pleasant  to  remember  that  many  of  the  men  tried  and 
true,  who  were  leaders  in  our  revolutionary  struggle  were  men  of  piety, 
and  openly  acknowledged  themselves  as  such.  The  fact  of  their  piety 
is  not  only  a  matter  of  record  in  their  several  biographies,  but  it  is  also 
embodied  in  the  published  documents  and  Journals  of  the  nation  as  the 
following  extract  showrs  : 

Among  the  decidedly  religious  members  of  Congress  in  1777,  Richard 
Henry  Lee,  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  from  Virginia, 
is  named.  On  the  capture  of  Burgoyne,  a  proclamation  for  a  general 
thanksgiving  was  ordered*;  and  R.  H.  Lee,,  hr.  Witherspoon,  aud 
Samuel  Adams — the  two  latter  known  as  orthodox  Christians — were  ap¬ 
pointed  to  prepare  it.  Their  draft  is  extant  in  the  Journal,  as  follows  : 

November  ls£,  1777.  Done  in  Congress. 

Eorasmuch  as  it  is  the  indispensable  duly  of  all  men  to  adore  the  sup¬ 
erintending  providence  of  Almighty  God  ;  to  acknowledge  with  gratitude 
their  obligations  to  him  for  benefits  received,  and  to  implore  such  further 
blessing  as  they  stand  in  need;  and  it  having  pleased  him,  in  his  abund¬ 
ant  mercy,  not  only  to  continue  to  us  the  innumerable  mercies  of  his 
common  providence,  but  also  to  smile  upon  us  in  the  prosecution  of  a 
just  and  necessary  war,  for  the  independence  and  establishment  of  our 
inalienable  rights  and  liberties,  particularly  in  that  he  hath  been  pleased, 
in  so  great  a  measure,  to  prosper  the  means  used  for  the  support  of  our 
arms,  and  to  crown  them  with  the  most  signal  success  ;  it  is  therefore  re¬ 
commended  to  the  legislative  and  executive  power  of  these  States  to  set 
apart  Thursday,  the  18th  day  of  December  next,  for  solemn  thanksgiving 
and  praise,  that  with  one  heart  and  one  voice  the  people  may  express 
the  feelings  of  their  hearts,  and  consecrate  themselves  to  the  service  of 
their  Divine  Benefactor ;  and,  together  with  their  sincere  acknowledg¬ 
ments  and  offerings,  they  may  join  the  penitent  confession  of  their  mani¬ 
fold  sins,  whereby  they  have  forfeited  every  favor,  and  their  humble  and 
earnest  supplication,  that  it  may  please  God,  through  the  merits  of  Jesus 
Christ,  mercifully  to  forgive  and  blot  them  out  of  remembrance  ;  that  it 
may  please  him  graciously  to  afford  his  blessing  on  the  government  of 
these  States  respectively,  and  to  prosper  the  public  council  of  the  whole  ; 
to  inspire  our  commanders  both  by  sea  and  land,  and  all  under  them, 
with  that  wisdom  and  fortitude  which  may  render  them  fit  instruments, 
under  the  providence  of  the  Almighty  God,  to  secure  for  these  United 
States  the  greatest  of  all  blessings,  independence  and  peace  ;  and  it  may 
please  him  to  prosper  the  trade  and  manufactures  of  the  people  and  the 
labors  of  the  husbandman,  that  our  land  may  yield  its  increase ;  to  take 
schools  and  seminaries  of  education,  so  necessary  for  the  cultivation  of 
the  principles  of  true  liberty,  virtue  and  piety,  under  his  nurturing  hand  : 
and  to  prosper  the  means  of  religion  for  the  promotion  and  enlargment 
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of  that  kingdom  which  consisteth  “  in  righteousness,  peace,  and  ioy  in 
the  Holy  Ghost.” 

Our  object,  however,  in  presenting  the  above  fact,  at  present,  is  to 
call  attention  to  a  peculiarity  in  this  Proclamation  for  a  day  of  general 
thanksgiving,  which  is  not  found  in  those  of  our  modem  Governors  :  It 
is  the  public  acknowledgment  of  the  Christian  religion.  Our  modern 
Proclamations,  it  is  true,  acknowledge  religion  ;  but  it  is  religion  in  gen¬ 
eral,  and  not  distinctively  and  clearly  the  Christian  religion.  They  refer 
to  God,  as  the  “  Great  and  Mighty  Ruler” — as  “the  God  of  nations” — 
as  “  the  God  of  Providence” — as  “  the  Disposer  of  Human  events”  and 
so  on  ;  phrases  in  which  Deists,  Jews,  Turks,  and  even  Pagaus,  can  join 
equally  with  Christians.  We  do  not  remember  a  single  instance  iu  which 
any  terms  have  been  used  acknowledging  the  Christian  religion,  or  that 
made  distinct  reference  to  the  Christian’s  God. 

How  different  is  the  above  Proclamation!  Here  the  people  are 
solemnly  called  upon  to  make  “their  humble  and  earnest  supplication, 
that  it  may  please  God,  through  the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ,  mercifully  to 
blot  them  out  of  remembrance.”  And  they  -beautifully  conclude  by  a 
distinct  reference  to  the  Kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ,  “  which  consisteth  in. 
righteousness,  peace  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost,.” 

Here  is,  not  religion  in  general,  but  the  Christian  religion  in  particu¬ 
lar — “  done  in  Congress.”  We  have  often  been  pained  at  this  omission 
in  our  modern  proclamations.  Why  is  this  vital  point  omitted  ?  It  is 
not  because  we  have  not  decidedly  Christian  Governors  ;  for  a  number 
of  our  States  have  been,  and  are  now,  so  honored.  Is  it  that  the  people 
have  become  less  generally  Christian,  so  as  not  to  sustain  such  a  public 
acknowledgment  ?  This  thought  it  would  be  sad  to  entertain.  Where- 
ever  the  cause  may  lie,  the  existence  of  the  fact  is  to  be  regreted.  Ought 
not  our  Christian  men  iu  public  life,  especially  Christian  Governors,  to  re¬ 
turn  firmly  to  the  old  and  better  ways  of  our  fathers  ?  Ought  not  our 
religious  papers,  and  generally  the  Christian  Editors  of  the  land,  to  enter 
their  respectful  but  decided  public  protest  against  a  custom,  by  whiebi 
we  as  a  people,  who  owe  all  to  the  mercy  and  mediation  of  Christ,  are 
made  virtually  to  ignore  His  grace  and  Kingdom  ?  If  the  Churches 
are  to  be  found  obedient  to  a  State  proclamation,  in  assembling  for  public 
national  thanksgiving  and  praise,  they  have  certainly  a  right  to  demand 
that  such  proclamations  be  respectful  to  the  central  truth  wThich  they 
confess,  and  on  which  rest,  not  only  their  most  precious  hopes,  but  their 
very  existence  as  a  Christian  communion. 


Negative  and  Positive  Training  :  Children  who  have  only  the 
negative  part  of  education,  consisting  exclusively  of  checks  and  the  cur¬ 
tailment  of  freedom,  are  very  likely  to  grow  up  crooked  and  prove  nui¬ 
sances  to  society.  As  we  look  upon  them  iu  their  mature  years,  and 
observe  their  moral  distortions,  we  cannot  forbear  the  conclusion,  that 
in  their  germinal  state  they  were  trodden  upon  by  somebody — by  a  parent, 
or  by  an  elder  brother  or  sister,  or  by  a  school  teacher.  They  were  not 
trained  up  in  the  way  they  should  go,  but  simply  restrained  from  the 
way  in  which  they  should  not  go. 
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THE  HOLY  CHILD  JESUS. 

A  CHRISTMAS  MEDITATION. 


BT  THE  EDITOR. 


“  She  gave  with  joy  her  virgin  breast; 

She  hid  it  not,  she  bared  the  breast, 

Which  suckled  that  divinest  babe  : 

Blessed,  blessed  were  the  breasts 
Which  the  Saviour  infant  kiss’d  : 

And  blessed,  blessed  was  the  mother 
Who  wrapp’d  his  limbs  in  swaddling  clothes, 
Singing,  placed  him  on  her  lap, 

Hung  o’er  him  with  her  looks  of  love, 

And  soothed  him  with  a  lulling  motion. 
Blessed  !  for  she  shelter’d  him 
From  the  damp  and  chilling  air  : — 

Blessed,  blessed  !  for  she  lay 


With  such  a  bade  in  one  blest  bed, 
Close  as  babes  &pd  mothers  lie  ! 
Blessed,  blessed  evermore, 

With  her  virgin  lips  she  kiss’d, 

With  her  arms,  and  to  her  breast, 
She  embraced  the  babe  divine, 

Her  babe  divine  the  virgin  mother  ! 
There  lives  not  on  this  ring  of  earth 
A  mortal  that  can  sing  her  praise  ! 
Mighty  motbe:-,  virgin  pure, 

In  the  darkness  anil  the  night 
For  us  she  bore  the  heavenly  Lord.” 


Judaism  expected  the  Messiah  to  appear  as  a  babe.  He  was  prom¬ 
ised  as  the  seed  of  the  woman.  As  Eve  exclaimed,  at  the  birth  of  her 
first  born  :  “  I  have  gotten  a  man  the  Lord;”  so  the  prophet,  as  the 
organ  of  the  Jewish  heart,  ages  afterward,  responded  in  the  spirit  of 
the  same  hope  :  “Unto  us  a  child  is  born,  unto  us  a  son  is  given:  and 
the  government  shall  be  upon  his  shoulder  :  and  his  name  shall  be  called 
Wonderful  Counsellor,  The  Mighty  God,  The  Everlasting  Father,  The 
Prince  of  Peace.  Of  the  increase  of  his  government  and  power  there 
shall  be  no  end,  upon  the  throne  of  David,  and  upon  his  kingdom,  to 
order  it,  and  to  establish  it  with  judgment  and  with  justice  from  hence¬ 
forth  even  forever.”  Is.  9  :  6,  Y. 

This  hope  continued  to  be  familiarly  cherished  by  the  pious  to  the 
time  of  our  Saviour’s  birth.  There  is  no  unnatural  surprise  at  the 
appearance  of  the  “babe  divine.”  No  incongruity  is  seen  or  felt  in 
the  prophetic  picture  of  a  babe  with  its  heel  upon  the  head  of  a  fearful 
serpent.  The  angels,  the  shepherds,  the  devout  Simeons  and  Annas, 
and  the  Magi,  were  all  prepared  for  the  manifestation  of  an  “Infant 
God  1”  They  did  not  expect  him  to  appear,  after  the  manner  of  fabled 
chimera  in  paganism,  who  sprang  from  the  head  of  Jupiter  in  full 
panoply,  and  power,  and  perfection. 

How  natural  is  this  mystery.  How  true  is  this  incarnation.  Its 
being  so  true  to  nature,  is  the  only  sign  :  “Ye  shall  find  the  babe  wrap¬ 
ped  in  swaddling-clothes,  lying  in  a  manger.” 

There  lies  axdeep  meaning,  and  a  mysterious  power  in  our  Saviour’s 
infancy.  Every  stage  and  fact  of  His  life  has  a  vital  and  necessary 
connection  with  the  salvation  of  the  world.  In  endeavoring  to  con- 
cieve  of  the  true  meaning  and  power  of  our  Saviour’s  infancy,  we  say 
much — though  perhaps  not  all,  nor  yet  the  best — when  we  declare  that 
He  was  the  model  babe. 

As  the  ideal  infant,  as  it  was  expected  to  appear  in  Jewish  families, 
wonderfully  elevated  and  sanctified  parental  affections  :  so  the  real  in- 
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fant  Jesus,  has  since  his  birth,  in  a  still  more  deep  and  powerful  manner, 
continued  to  move,  to  elevate,  and  strengthen  these  affections  in  the 
bosom  of  Christian  families.  The  Jewish  ideal  infant  has  become  the 
Christian  model  infant. 

The  general  feeling,  as  it  reigns  throughout  Christendom,  that  the 
infant  Jesus  is  the  model  babe,  has  been  embodied  in  immortal  art  by 
painters,  sculptors,  and  poets.  On  canvas,  in  marble,  and  in  living 
verse,  as  the  achievement  of  the  highest  art,  does  the  whole  Christian 
world  behold  with  great  joy,  the  reflection  of  its  own  conceptions,  the 
embodiment  of  its  owy  feelings.  The  Madonnas — the  model  mother 
and  the  model  child — have  been  the  admiration  of  the  learned  and  un¬ 
learned,  the  high  and  low,  because  the  master  artists  have  given  expres¬ 
sion  to  the  general  feeling,  and  have  located  that  image  of  beauty  and 
perfection,  which  has  for  ages  hovered  before  the  general  Christian 
mind.  These  embodiments  did  not  create  this  universal  sentiment ;  they 
only  interpret  it  more  clearly  than  each  one  could  do  for  himself. 

These  master-pieces  of  art,  answering  thus  to  universal  ideas,  show 
what  a  powerful  and  wide  influence  the  model  bade  has  exerted  upon 
family  life  and  love.  This  influence  it  is  difficult  to  define  and  measure, 
because  it  is  so  mild  and  silent ;  but  this  only  proves  it  to  be  the  more 
real  and  far-reaching.  We  readily  acknowledge  the  power  of  Christ’s 
general  life  in  the  way  of  model.  No  one  doubts  that  He,  as  the 
“pattern  man,”  is  silently  exerting  a  moulding  influence  on  men  even 
beyond  the  direct  power  of  His  teachings.  Not  only  the  words  which 
fall  from  His  lips,  andare  on  record,  move  the  mind  of  the  world  ;  but 
He  himself  as  the  great  eternal  Word.  He  is  the  embodied,  ever-living 
truth,  and  life,  and  love.  His  glorious  person  radiates  a  transforming 
power.  Every  stage  of  His  life  is  perennial ;  and  thus  does  His  infancy, 
as  one  lovely  period,  ever  send  out  a  power  to  mould  parental  love  and 
bless  infant  life. 

In  this  view  our  Saviour’s  infancy  has  a  deep  significance.  In  every 
respect  agreeably  to  an  acknowledged  law,  we  are  moulded  by  that 
which  has  been  before  us,  and  is  now  around  us.  Especially  are  we  al¬ 
ways  strongly  influenced  by  models.  As  the  object  which  we  behold 
in  nature,  is  reproduced  in  an  exact  image  of  itself  in  our  eye,  so  do  the 
models  which  we  admire  silently  reproduce  themselves  in  us.  There 
is  no  power  in  the  world  like  that  of  models.  They  stand  out  in  every 
department  of  art,  science,  and  religion,  like  suns  that  shine  on  all  be¬ 
neath,  arid  reflect  themselves,  with  more  or  less  perfection,  in  every  sur¬ 
face  that  is  turned  toward  them.  Every  one  who  has  discovered — 
and  there  is  none  that  has  not — that  there  is  a  perfection  above  what  he 
has  yet  reached,  is  silently,  and  perhaps  even  unconsciously,  but  yet  sure¬ 
ly,  laboring  up  toward  it.  This  is  ever  before  his  mind  as  the  end  to 
which  every  step  of  progress  is  constantly  referred.  It  is  on  this  account 
that  the  works  of  genius  are  of  such  immense  value  to  the  world. 

Those  who  forget  this  law  in  our  nature,  or  who  know  it  not,  some¬ 
times  disapprove  of  the  expenditure  of  vast  sums  of  money  on  works  of 
art — paintings,  sculpture  monuments — not  knowing  that  these  are  model 
elevations  which  over-look  all  beneath,  and  draw  all  things  up  toward 
themselves.  This  great  principle  was  recognized  by  our  Saviour  when 
ii  answer  to  the  narrow  spirit  of  Judas,  He  approved  of  the  pious  act  of 
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Mary  in  pouring  the  costly  and  precious  ointment  on  his  feet.  1  It  is 
waste,’  cried  the  earth-born  traitor,  in  the  same  spirit  which  led  him  to 
think  that  Christ  himself  was  waste  when  he  might  be  sold  for  thirty 
pieces  of  silver  !  True,  three  hundred  pence  might  have  been  given  to 
the  poor,  and  thus  relieved  a  few  small  temporary  wants  ;  but  what  would 
that  small  good  have  been,  compared  with  the  influence  which  has  since 
been  exerted,  and  will  continue  to  be  till  the  end  of  time,  by  that  model 
act  of  love  and  devotion,  in  silent  power  on  ten  thousand  thousands  of 
hearts. 

These  remarks  may  serve  to  show  the  power  of  models.  In  the  light 
of  this  principle  must  we  judge  of  the  mysterious  meaning  of  our  Saviour’s 
infancy,  as  it  relates  to  the  development  and  perfection  of  the  parental 
feeling.  This  image  spontaneously  and  without  an  effort,  is  constantly 
in  the  parental  eye.  In  this  model  the  Christian  mother  loves  her  own 
infant.  Her  spirit,  filled  out  with  this  image,  prays  over  it,  and  her  eye 
lit  up  by  a  great  hope  thus  inspired,  educates  its  opening  powers,  while 
her  parental  nature  is  educated  at  the  same  time  by  a  holy  reflex  in¬ 
fluence. 

The  power  of  this  model  is  heightened  by  the  fact  that  the  infant 
Jesus,  though  strictly  human,  is  truly,  and  this  consciously  to  the  pa¬ 
rental  heart,  more  than  a  human  infant.  The  eternal  God  in  miniature. 
Vere  Verbum  hoc  est  abbrevialum.  “  The  eternal  Word  of  the  Father 
is  shortened  to  the  dimensions  of  an  infant.”*  It  is  the  divine  infant — 
God  became  an  infant  for  infants.  In 

“  The  babe  that  lies  in  smiling  infancy.” 

is  seen  that  gracious  power  of  life  and  love  to  which  the  parental  heart 
feels  that  infants  may  be  committed  as  unto  a  faithful  Saviour.  It  not 
only  inspires  love,  but  more  than  love — reverence  ! — a  feeling  which  sees 
in  the  object  something  greater  than  itself.  Reverence  for  an  infant  ! — 
Oh,  mystery  !  “  Most  interesting  is  it,”  says  Coleridge,”  to  consider  the 

effect,  when  the  feelings  are  wrought  above  the  natural  pitch  by  the  be¬ 
lief  of  something  mysterious,  while  all  the  images  are  purely  natural. 
Then  it  is  that  religion  and  poetry  strike  deepest.”  This  feeling  is 
awakened  in  the  parental  heart  by  the  divine-human  babe.  From  it 
goes  forth  a  natural,  yet  supernatural  influence,  under  the  mysterious 
power  of  which  the  bud  of  human  life  in  the  mother’s  lap  may  unfold 
into  pious  adult  life,  and  ultimately  into  the  holiness  and  joy  of  the  saints 
in  heaven.  The  devout  and  reverential  contemplation  of  the  infant 
Saviour  sheds  this  light  of  hope  over  the  cradle.  The  Christian  mother 
“feels  it  in  her  joy,”  and  hence  her  meditations  ever  alternate  between 
her  own  and  the  model  babe.  Thus  does  love  to  the  human  infant  grow 
in  the  power  of  love  to  the  divine,  and  the  lower  is  ever  taken  up  and 
sanctified  in  the  higher. 

These  holy  alternations  of  the  parental  heart  between  its  own  offspring 
and  the  model  babe  divine  is  beautifully  brought  out  in  that  true  classic, 
Watts’  celebrated  cradle  Hymn.  Behold  how  the  parental  heart  hangs, 
now  on  the  one,  and  now  on  the  other.  The  mother  makes  in  deed  the 
holy  infant  the  nurse  of  her  own.  By  hymning  the  story  of  that  babe, 
which  was  the  Prince  and  power  of  Peace,  she  hushes  her  own.  We 


*  Jeremy  Taylor,  vol.  I.  p.  36. 
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must  quote  it  at  length.  See  how  in  the  whole  hymn  the  divine  and 
human  blend,  and  how,  in  the  sixth  stanza,  She  turns  by  way  of  interlude 
to  her  own  babe,  and  then  so  naturally  turns  to  the  story  of  the  Holy 
Child.  The  humming  of  that  hymn  over  the  cradle  is  more  than  a 
prayer — it  is  the  presence,  reproduction  and  power  of  the?[great  saving 
fact  of  God  incarnate  a  infant  form,  for  mother  and  child. 

Hush,  my  dear,  lie  still  and  slumber  ; 

Holy  angels  guard  thy  bed  ; 

Heavenly  blessings  without  number, 

Gently  falling  on  thy  head. 

Sleep,  my  babe,  thy  food  and  rainment, 

House  and  Home  thy  friends  provide ; 

All  without  thy  care,  or  payment, 

All  thy  wants  are  well  supplied. 

Soft  and  easy  is  thy  cradle  ; 

Course  and  hard  thy  Saviour  lay, 

When  his  birth-place  was  a  stable, 

And  his  softest  bed  was  hay. 

Blessed  babe  !  what  glorious  features, 

Spotless,  fair,  divinely  bright ! 

Must  he  dwell  with  brutal  creatures? 

How  could  angels  bear  the  sight! 

Was  there  nothing  but  a  manger, 

Cursed  sinners  could  afford, 

To  receive  the  heavenly  stranger? 

Did  they  thus  affront  the  Lord  ! 

Soft,  my  child,  I  did  not  chide  thee, 

Though  my  song  might  sound  too  hard  ; 

’Tis  thy  mother  sits  beside  thee, 

And  her  arms  shall  be  thy  guard. 

Yet  to  read  the  shameful  story, 

How  the  Jews  abused  their  King — 

How  they  served  the  Lord  of  glory, 

Makes  me  angry  while  I  sing. 

See  the  kind  Shepherds  round  him, 

Telling  wonders  from  the  sky  ; 

Where  they  sought  him,  there  they  found  him, 

With  his  virgin  mother  by. 

See  the  lovely  babe  a  dressing; 

Lovely  infant,  how  he  smiled  : 

When  he  wept  the  Mother’s  blessing 
Soothed  and  hushed  the  holy  child. 

Lo,  he  slumbers  in  the  manger, 

Where  the  horned  oxen  fed  ! 

Peace,  my  darling,  here’s  no  danger, 

"  There’s  no  oxen  near  thy  bed. 

’Twas  to  save  thee,  child,  from  dying, 

Save  my  dear  from  burning  flame, 

Bitter  groans  and  endless  crying, 

That  thy  blest  Redeemer  came. 

May’st  thou  live  to  know  and  fear  him, 

Trust  and  love  him  all  thy  days ; 

They  go  dwell  forever  near  him, 

See  his  face  and  sing  his  praise. 

I  could  give  thee  thousand  kisses', 

Hoping  what  I  most  desire  ; 

Not  a  Mother’s  fondest  wishes 
Can  to  greater  joys  aspire. 
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This  wonderful  hymn  needs  no  comments  but  those  which  the  reading 
of  it  will  cause  to  come  in  subdued  echoes  from  every  Christian  parental 
heart.  He  who  once  stilled  the  tempest  on  the  dark  rolling  Galilee, 
with  less  majesty  but  with  equal  love,  here  whispers  over  the  restless  in¬ 
fant  :  “  Peace,  be  still  !”  It  feels  His  power  of  peace  iu  the  mother’s 

lulling  voice,  and  sinks  to  rest. 

The  surrounding  imagery  which  always  presses  into  the  picture  with 
the  infant  Jesus  gives  to  this  model  additional  power,  especially  in  the 
hearts  and  homes  of  the  humble  poor.  We  see  not  in  the  picture  of  the- 
infant  Saviour’s  birth  the  back-ground  of  a  chamber  in  the  home  of  the 
wealthy.  No  glittering  brilliant  chandalier  to  illuminate  the  apartment 
— no  marble  busts  of  an  earth-honored  ancestry  in  nitches  looking  out — 
no  soft,  figured  matting  upon  the  floor — no  richly  flowing  purple  curtains 
hanging  in  heavy  folds  around  a  downy  couch  !  No  !  no.  Behold  the 
picture.*  A  stable  !  Above,  and  around  are  the  naked  rough-hewn 
timbers.  See  the  empty  racks — the  mute,  stareing  ox  and  ass,  standing 
back  astonished,  and  yielding  the  empty  manger  to  the  wonderful  babe. 
See  the  open  crevices  !  through  which  are  heard  the  rude  murmur  and 
boisterous,  idle  laugh  of  the  taxpayers,  borne  from  the  crowded  inn 
upon  the  chilly,  mournful  night  wind.  For 

It  was  winter  wild, 

While  the  Heaven-born  Child 
“All  meanly  wrapped  in  the  rude  manger  lies; 

Nature  in  awe  of  him, 

Had  doffed  her  gaudy  trim, 

With  her  great  master  to  sympathize  . 


*  In  contrast  with  this  reads  the  following  description  of 

“  The  Cradle  of  Napoleon's  Future  Heir — We  translate  from  the  correspondence 
of  the  Independence  Beige  the  following  description  of  the  cradle  which  the  city  of  Paris  is 
about  to  offer  to  the  future  heir  of  Napoleon  III. 

“This  cradle  is  a  real  chef  d' ce uv re,  in  the  decoration  of  which  all  the  arts  seem  to  have 
vied  with  each  other.  It  far  surpasses  the  celebrated  cradle  of  the  King  of  Rome,  and  a 
description  of  it  may  not  prove  uninteresting  to  our  readers. 

“  The  cradle  is  the  form  of  a  ship,  which  is  the  principal  emblem  in  the  coat  of  arms  of 
the  city  of  Paris.  At  the  prow,  a  silver  eagle,  with  wings  outspread,  is  in  the  act  of  flying. 
On  the  stern,  the  city  of  Paris,  crowned  with  towers,  sustains  above  the  pillow  an  imperial 
crown  of  silver,  to  which  are  attached  the  curtains.  The  figure  is  flanked  by  two  others  re¬ 
presenting  children,  the  one  wearing  a  helmet,  the  other  a  crown  of  olive  branches,  per¬ 
sonifying  Peace  or  War;  the  three  statuettes  are  of  silver,  and  half  the  size  of  life. 

“  The  little  vessel  reposes  on  two  supports,  formed  each  of  two  miniature  columns,  and 
placed  one  at  each  end  of  the  cradle.  These  supports  are  joined  together  by  a  long  baluster. 
The  extremities  of  the  supports,  and  of  the  baluster  which  joins  them,  are  of  solid  silver. 
The  body  of  the  cradle  is  made  entirely  of  rose-wood,  so  sculptured  as  to  receive  the  bran¬ 
ches  of  laurel  and  silver  ornaments  that  cover  it  almost  entirely.  On  each  side  of  the 
cradle  are  two  medallions  of  blood-red  jasper,  richly  framed  in  silver,  and  destined  to  be 
wrought  into  emblematical  devices. 

“Below  the  rosewood  hand-rail  that  completely  surrounds  the  upper  part  of  the  cradle- 
sbip,  extends  an  open  work  gallery  of  quaint  architecture,  and  covered  with  silver  ornaments. 
This  gallery  is  intersected  on  each  side  by  a  silver  cartouch  bearing  the  ciphers  of  their 
majesties  on  a  ground-work  of  enamel.  From  this  cartouch  depend  garlands  of  silver 
flowers,  which,  descending  to  the  middle  of  the  ship’s  hull,  pass  below  various  medallions 
of  jasper,  and  wind,  the  one  around  the  prow,  the  other  around  the  stern,  thus  relieving 
the  uniformity  of  the  vessel. 

“  Behind  the  stern-house,  of  which  the  wings  are  adorned  with  winged  sirens  in  silver,  a 
rich  silver  cartouch,  surrounded  with  branches  of  laurel  and  olive,  supports  the  arms  of  the- 
city  of  Paris — enamelled  and  surmounted  by  a  mural  crown.  Around  these  olive  and  laurel 
branches  is  rolled  the  devices  of  the  city,  written  in  letters  of  gold  on  an  enamelled  ban- 
drol.  The  double  curtains  of  the  cradle  are  made  of  Alencon  lace  and  blue  silk,  embroidered 
with  gold.” 
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It  was  no  season  then  for  her 
To  wanton  with  the  sun  l” 

Such  are  the  features  of  stern  and  humble  poverty  which  stand  in  the 
picture  with  the  model  babe.  Similar  scenes  of  poverty  surround  the 
advent  of  thousands  of  infants  among  the  lowly  poor.  Yet  here  is  the 
story  of  the  divine  babe’s  advent  known.  Here  does  the  light  of  paren¬ 
tal  love,  which  illumined  the  Stable  of  Bethlehem,  also  shine.  Here  is 
sorely-pinched  poverty  cheered  by  the  presence  of  him  who  sanctified 
that  state  by  passing  through  it  himself.  How  many  an  humble  Chris¬ 
tian  cot  has  thus  been  blest  by  him  who  for  our  sakes  became  poor — 
blest  by  the  remembered  fact  of  the  poverty  which  surrounded  our 
Saviour’s  infancy.  In  no  chamber  of  the  rich  has  faith  ever  been  in  a 
position  where  it  could  feel  Him  to  be  so  truly  near. 

Thus  our  Saviour’s  infancy  gives  a  true  value  to  infant  life.  Thus  it 
elevates  and  sanctifies  parental  affection.  Ho  such  ever  moved  the 
parental  feelings  in  paganism.  In  Judaism  there  was,  it  is  true,  an  ap¬ 
proach  to  it,  but  it  fell  short  as  shadow  does  of  substance.  In  the 
Jewish  parent’s  heart  there  was,  it  is  true,  the  hope  that  its  offspring 
might  be  either  the  Messiah,  or  His  mother  :  yet  as  ages  passed  solemnly 
and  slowly,  and  thousands  were  born  in  whom  they  did  not  find  the  babe 
divine,  that  high  feeling  became  only  of  very  general  power.  There  was 
only  one  chance  among  an  almost  infinite  number.  Christian  parents, 
however,  are  sure  that  every  infant  born  to  them  may  become  a  Chris¬ 
tian.  a  member  of  Christ,  an  heir  with  him  forever.  It  may  be  a  star  in 
bJIs  crown,  as  it  is  now  a  lamb  in  His  arms.  With  what  hope,  and  joy, 
and  holy  purpose  does  such  a  thought  fill  a  parent’s  heart.  It  plants 
this  high  conception  of  infant  destiny  in  the  bosom  of  every  Christian 
family,  ever  associating  the  future  glory  of  the  child  with  that  of  the 
divine  babe.  It  shows  every  human  infant  capable  of  being  partaker  of 
the  divine  nature.  The  divine  in  the  human  raises  the  conception  to 
the  human  in  the  divine. 

The  same  power  of  the  model  infant  which  thus  silently  and  mysteri¬ 
ously  affects  the  parental  feelings,  begins  also  very  early  to  reach  the 
mind  and  heart  of  infancy  in  general.  Almost  the  first  thing  which 
affects  and  moulds  the  child  in  the  Christian  family,  beyond  the  parental 
face  and  features — the  first  certainly  whieh  ought  to  meet  its  opening 
powers — is  the  story  of  the  “  babe  divine.”  As  the  infant  Baptist  leap¬ 
ed  at  the  salutation  of  the  virgin  :  so  does  early  infancy  joy  at  the  first 
presentation  of  the  holy  child,  whose  name  and  power  are  “Wonderful.” 
The  infant  not  only  loves  but  reverences  the  divine  Infant.  The  picture 
of  the  holy  infant  in  the  manger,  and  on  the  virgin’s  knee,  mingles  in 
its  play  with  dolls,  and  is  the  first  which  it  seeks  in  the  picture  book. 
The  erucifiixon  horrifies  it :  this  presupposes  and  requires  a  knowledge 
of  fearful  elements  in  human  nature,  with  which  the  child  can  have  no 
sympathy.  That  is  a  picture  for  a  later  period.  It  will  receive  the  fact, 
and  gaze  at  it  in  wonder ;  but  its  heart  will  not  flow  into  it.  It  is  not 
so  with  the  holy  infant  in  the  manger.  That  scene  belongs  to  its  own 
stage  of  life ;  and,  to  it,  its  heart  responds  by  a  deep  and  mysterious 
sympathy.  It  at  once  loves  this  infant  Saviour,  believes  in  Him  with  a 
faith  that  precedes  knowledge,  and  is  therefore  true  and  pure.  It  learns 
to  love  Him  as  it  learns  to  love  its  own  mother’s  bosom,  and  eyes,  and 
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tones ;  and  feels  that  He  is  just  as  necesary  to  its  happy  being  as  these' 
The  image,  and  the  mighty  idea  with  it,  are  silently  nestled  in  its  heart 
to  remain  there  as  the  complement  of  its  life.  This  impression  will  be 
there  in  later  life  to  protest  against  all  motions  of  sin,  or  suggestions  of 
unbelief.  This  image  will  move  before  it  as  its  “life  star.”  Tho  mem¬ 
ory  of  this  image  will  be  the  fragrance  of  its  earliest  and  best  feelings. 
It  will  remain  as  the  shrine  of  childhood,  to  which  the  man  will  ever 
after  love  to  return  as  to  the  purest  and  best  state  this  side  of  Heaven. 
To  the  end  of  life,  and  in  all  heavy  hours, 

“Pictured  in  memory’s  mellowy  glass,” 

will  the  man  behold  with  deep  emotion  and  ever  fresh  comfort,  the  infant 
Jesus  whom  he  loved  in  his  own  infancy. 

Can  it  be  for  one  moment  imagined  that  the  spirits  of  little  children 
could  be  moulded  into  such  a  sacred  and  lasting  bias  toward  piety,  if 
Christ  were  not  known  as  an  infant — if  the  mysterious  power  of  His 
infancy  were  not  in  the  world  !  Could  an  adult  Saviour  reign  with  the 
same  effect  over  infant  life  ?  Who,  after  deep  and  serious  reflection, 
will  say  this  !  It  would  be  the  same  as  to  present  to  an  infant  an  adult 
image  instead  of  a  doll,  to  please  it  in  its  play.  The  law  of  the  infant 
mind  must  be  respected — it  cannot  be  set  aside.  He,  who  in  becoming 
incarnate,  has  condescended  to  our  infirmities,  from  the  same  necessity 
of  adaptation  became  an  infant  to  infants,  that  he  might  be  their  high 
priest,  becoming  in  all  points  like  as  they  are,  except  sin. 

We  say  the  law  of  the  infant  mind  and  heart  cannot  be  ignored.  Do 
we  not  naturally  and  always  arrest  the  attention  of  children,  and  enter¬ 
tain  them  with  most  success  by  objects  in  miniature — little  books,  little 
cottages,  little  houses  and  wagons,  little  watches,  little  dishes  for  the 
table.  This  fact  reveals  a  deep  law — a  law  which  is  the  key  to  the 
mysterious  meaning  of  our  Saviour’s  infancy.  They  are  instructed  and 
moulded,  not  so  much  by  words  as  by  this  model  infant.  They  are  un¬ 
der  the  tuition  not  of  the  written  word,  but  of  the  incarnate  Word 
- — and  this  word  abbreviated — in  minature — the  “  babe  divine” — the 
“Infant  God.” 

Thus  that  holy  child — the  seed  of  the  woman — is  property  pictured 
as  a  hero, — an  infant  hero  with  its  heel  upon  the  Serpent’s  head  !  A 
hero  ! — but  how  unlike  those  who  are  so  regarded  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world.  A  hero  who  conquers  meekly  and  silently — who  dose  not  cry 
nor  lift  up  his  voice  in  the  street.  A  hero — who  subdues  without  sword  : 
who  aims  first,  not  at  capitals  and  walled  cities,  but  at  parental  and  in¬ 
fant  hearts.  Who  marshals  mothers  and  infants.  Who  moves  from  in¬ 
fancy  to  youth,  manhood  and  old  age — from  individuals  to  families, 
communities,  nations,  empires,  and  at  last  over  the  world,  with  a  power 
silent  as  leaven — subduing  all  to  himself  by  sweet  restraint — making 
the  conquered  to  love  him — and  filing  their  hearts  with  gratitude  and 
praise  to  the  gentle  power  that  has  won  them. 


UTILITARIANISM. 

“  Behold,”  says  man,  “  all  things  are  for  my  use  ;” 
“And  man  for  mine,”  replies  a  pampered  goose  ! 
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It  was  a  rural  ride,  beyond  doubt,  which  she  had  engaged  to  take 
with  her  friends  on  a  pleasant  summer  day.  The  hour  and  the  place  of 
meeting  had  been  fixed  ;  and  she  was  punctually  on  the  spot,  while  her 
companions  were  behind  time.  This  fact  greatly  elevates  her  in  our  es¬ 
timation,  and  forces  us  to  think  less  of  them. 

Why  were  they  not  there  ?  Was  it  that  careless  and  lazy  habit  into 
which  some  persons  are  prone  to  fall,  which  brings  them  always  to  their 
appointments  after  the  time  ?  This  it  may  have  been — this  it  perhaps 
was.  But  what  a  miserable  habit  it  is  !  There  is  no  use  in  lecturing 
to  them,  as  they  are  not  present ;  and  this  latter  fact  is  greatly  in  their 
favor.  For  were  they  present,  not  in  the  least  would  the  fact  that  they 
are  ladies  soften  down  the  sharp  words  that  would  be  delivered  unto 
them.  What  right  have  they  to  forget  their  promise  ;  and  thereby  cause 
disappointment,  and  those  sad  looks  of  loneliness  which  move  us  to  sym¬ 
pathy.  See  !  She  is  in  a  deep  reverie.  Her  head  of  heaviness  has 
sunken  on  the  back  of  her  hand.  Her  whip  has  fallen — her  dog  has 
lain  down  in  lonely  wonder.  Even  her  noble  horse  looks  weary  under 
bis  lovely  load.  She  is  afraid  to  dismount  in  a  lonely  place  ;  for  who 
knows  what  may  be  near  her.  Who  can  tell  whether  the  man,  but  faint¬ 
ly  seen  beyond  the  dark  trees,  is  a  friend  or  a  foe.  What  right  have  the 
careless  girls  to  bring  their  companion  into  such  a  perplexing  situation  ? 
None  at  all.  It  is  neither  lady-like,  nor  can  even  friendship  excuse  it 
without  an  exercise  of  meekness  beyond  what  most  of  persons  possess. 

It  is  likely,  however — indeed,  we  must  conclude  from  her  countenance, 
calm  even  in  disappointments,  that  she  will  not  chide  them  when  they 
come.  She  would  rather  bear  injury  in  silence  than  speak  harshly  to 
her  friends.  For  this,  the  more,  do  we  wish  they  were  present,  that  we 
might  read  to  them  a  useful  chapter  ourselves.  We  are  greatly  provok¬ 
ed  at  their  bad  manners  !  Let  ladies,  and  gentlemen  too,  bear  in  mind 
the  hour  of  their  appointments ;  and  thus  keep  up  their  own  credit,  while 
they  save  the  feelings  of  their  friends. 

How  much  time  has  been  lost — how  much  pleasure  has  been  sacrificed 
— how  much  important  business  has  been  deferred  and  even  left  undone, 
by  this  careless  dragging  habit.  It  is  not  merely  a  matter  of  politeness 
to  be  punctual  ;  it  is  a  moral  virtue — and  to  violate  such  promises  is  sin. 
A  person  who  wishes  to  act  conscientiously  in  all  things  will  act  so  also 
in  this.  It  is  morally  wrong,  by  delay,  to  rob  others  of  the  time  w7hich 
it  may  be  necessary  for  them  to  wait  on  the  dilatory. 

Look  at  our  sad  lady,  ye  slow  lines,  that  always  come  after  time  ! 
Even  if  they  do  come  at  last,  will  not  much  of  her  joy  in  the  rural  ride 
have  been  destroyed  ?  She  came  for  pleasure  ;  and  the  fact  of  her 
punctuality  shows  how  much  her  heart  was  in  the  ride,  and  how  great 
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was  the  joy  she  expected  to  realize  in  it.  For  joy  you  have  brought 
her  pain  ! 

We  are  getting  out  of  humor;  while  we  muse  the  fire  burns;  and 
hence  we  bring  our  reflections  to  a  close.  But  we  must  ask  our  young 
readers  to  learn  a  useful  lesson  from  our  beautiful  engraving.  Do  you 
wish  to  retain  the  kindly  feelings  of  your  friends  ;  do  you  desire  to  cul¬ 
tivate  a  beautiful  virtue  ?  then  study  to  be  punctually  in  your  place  at 
the  appointed  hour. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  WATERLOO. 

At  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  German  Reformed  Synod,  held  at 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  the  venerable  Rev.  D.  Willers,  of  Fayette,  N.  Y.,  was 
present.  It  had  been  known  to  the  ministers  and  elders  present  that 
he  had  been,  in  his  youth,  in  the  memorable  Battle  of  Waterloo,  fought 
between  the  allied  army  under  Wellington,  and  the  French  under  Na¬ 
poleon,  on  the  1 8th  of  June,  1815.  Many  were  desirous  of  hearing 
from  the  lips  of  an  intelligent  soldier,  a  familiar  account  of  that  noted 
Battle.  His  modesty  allowed  him  to  consent  only  on  condition  that  it 
should  be  as  a  familiar  talk  in  regard  to  it  with  his  friends.  Accord¬ 
ingly  he  entertained  about  thirty  of  the  members  of  Synod  who  were 
present  for  the  space  of  between  one  and  two  hours,  in  a  most  interest¬ 
ing,  often  eloquent,  and  thrilling  account  of  that  fearful  scene  of  battle 
and  blood.  At  our  request  he  has  kindly  consented  to  write  it  out  for 
The  Guardian.  Though  many  of  our  readers  may  have  read  the  ac¬ 
counts  of  it  given  in  history,  it  must  prove  interesting  to  have  it  from 
the  stand-point  of  a  private  soldier — and  especially  from  one  so  vener¬ 
able  and  worthy,  who  has  since,  not  merely  as  a  private  soldier,  but  as 
a  leader  of  “God’s  sacramental  host,”  fought  the  spiritual  Battle  of  the 
Lord,  and  has  long  since  preached  with  great  sincerity  and  zeal  that 
gospel  which  is  destined  ultimately  to  “  make  all  wars  to  cease  !” 

Ed.  Guardian. 

Fayette,  December  8,  1859. 

Reverend  and  Dear  Brother :  In  agreement  with  yonr  request  to 
give  you  a  description  of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo,  and  my  experience  in 
the  battle,  for  The  Guardian,  I  hereby  fulfill  the  demands  of  a  friend, 
cheerfully  and  with  great  pleasure. 

Lord  Byron  has  given  a  poetical  sketch  of  the  night  before  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  Waterloo.  This,  however,  is  a  poetical  fiction.  The  Duke  of 
Brunswick  is  there  represented  as  attending  a  dance,  wrhilst  in  reality  he 
was  then  no  more  amongst  the  liviug.  He  fell  already  on  the  16th  of 
June,  1815,  foremost  in  the  battle;  and  in  forty-eight  hours  his  body 
was  brought  to  Brunswick,  his  capitol.  The  heads  and  leaders  of  divi¬ 
sions,  under  English  command,  brought  already  their  forces  together 
on  the  15th  of  June.  If  the  nobles  and  commanders  were  yet,  on  the 
11th  of  June,  at  Brussels,  the  commanders  of  divisions  then  moved 
without  the  command  of  Lord  Wellington,  the  commander-in-chief ;  or, 
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as  is  more  creditable,  they  must  have  moved  by  his  orders,  and  he  was 
acquainted  with  the  movements  of  Napoleon. 

On  the  15th  of  June,  at  noon,  when  we  were  sitting  at  our  dinner 
tables,  the  bugle-horn  sounded  the  alarm,  and  we  were  called  to  the 
captain’s  quarters.  We  were  then  stationed  at  Horrues,  a  village  in 
Flanders,  about  eight  French  or  twenty-four  English  miles  from  Brus¬ 
sels.  In  one  hour  the  battalion  of  Colonel  Laucerer  was  under  arms, 
and  ready  to  advance  to  the  headquarters  of  General-Lieutenant  Yon 
Alten,  which  was  at  Soignees.  The  sky  was  clear,  the  weather  warm, 
and  traveling  comfortable.  Music,  which  was  really  delightful,  and  war 
songs  made  the  afternoon  pass  away  quickly,  though  there  was  yet  no 
idea  amongst  the  soldiery  that  we  were  advancing  to  the  battle  ground. 
Whilst  the  evening  sun  was  gilding  the  oak  trees  and  the  tops  of  the 
hills  and  church  steeples,  prophesying  a  clear  day  for  the  morrow,  and 
under  the  departure  of  his  last  beams,  we  reached  Soignees.  In  and 
about  this  pleasant  and  peaceable  village,  Yon  Alten  drew  his  forces 
together,  consisting  of  cavalry,  artillery,  and  infantry,  amounting  to 
15,000  men.  The  infantry  was  composed  of  six  battalions,  under  the 
command  of  Major  General  Kielmansegge,  namely,  the  battalions  of 
Bremen,  Yerden,  Calenberg,  Osnabruck,  Grubenhagen  and  Luneburg. 
Each  battalion  numbered  about  six  hundred  men,  besides  the  officers, 
sergeants,  music,  etc. 

Our  battalion  of  Bremen  was  lodging,  a  part  of  the  night,  in  the 
large  and  spacious  B-oman  Catholic  Cathedral.  When  martial  law  is 
declared  even  the  churches  come  under  the  control  of  the  commanding 
general.  But  it  can  be  said  to  the  honor  of  the  Ilanovrian  troops, 
that  nothing  was  molested  in  the  church.  A  feeling  of  the  sacredness 
of  that  place  was  ever  visible,  though  no  command  was  given  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  sanctity  of  that  place.  It  is  a  wrong  idea  that  there  is  no  fear 
of  God  amongst  the  soldiery.  Though  there  are  many  examples  of 
profaness  and  wickedness  in  an  army,  yet  there  are  always  noble  examples 
of  religious  characters.  The  Bible  represents  to  us  some  military  ex¬ 
amples  worthy  of  imitation,  as  in  the  Centurion  Luke  YII.  and  the  royal 
men  (John  iv,)  who  believed  in  Christ  with  his  whole  house.  As  good 
men  are  every  where  to  be  found  where  the  Christian  religion  is  propa¬ 
gated,  so  even  at  royal  courts,  of  which,  in  modern  times,  we  need  only 
to  mention  the  royal  house  of  Prussia. 

The  evening  of  the  15th,  however,  was  spent  in  the  cathedral  in  a 
busy  manner ;  for  rations  of  bread  and  meat  were  divided  for  four  suc¬ 
cessive  days.  This  made  the  burden  of  each  soldier  heavier,  for,  besides 
their  knapsacks  containing  their  necessary  clothing  and  their  blankets, 
they  had  yet  to  carry  their  hatchets  and  their  kettles,  to  cut  and  cook 
their  meals,  and  also  sixty  cartridges.  The  division  of  rations  was 
finished  by  nine  o’clock,  and  then  the  union  of  many  bugle-horns  sound¬ 
ed  the  retreat.  Alas  !  it  was  an  important  retreat,  for  before  another 
retreat  was  sounded  on  the  evening  of  the  19th  of  June,  many  thous¬ 
ands  were  numbered  among  the  dead,  and  their  bodies  scattered  over 
the  large  battle-field.  The  retreat  commanded  silence,  and  soon  after 
a  midnight  silence  reigned  in  the  large  cathedral,  whilst  the  streets  were 
kept  lively  by  horsemen,  wagons,  and  the  night  patrols.  However  the 
silence  in  the  church  lasted  only  till  midnight.  At  twelve  o’clock  the 
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bugle3  sounded  To  arras !  In  a  few  minutes  we  left  the  church,  and 
were  set  en  route  for  Nivelle. 

There  was  but  little  conversation  in  the  ranks  during  the  rest  of  the 
night,  and  after  daylight  we  marched  on  uninterrupted  till  eight  o’clock 
in  the  morning.  A  halt  was  then  made  for  about  half  an  hour,  when 
every  man  could  take  refreshments  from  the  stock  of  his  provisions. 
After  eating,  the  march  was  renewed.  The  road  became  very  dusty,  and 
the  load  of  provisions  was  burdensome,  so  that  the  largest  portion  of 
the  infantry  left  their  provisions  behind,  by  the  wayside.  Finally,  much 
fatigued,  we  arrived  at  Nivelle,  at  12  o’clock. 

This  neat  Holland  village  was  well  paved  and  the  streets  clean,  which 
is  a  characteristic  of  Dutch  villages.  The  inhabitants  in  Flanders  com¬ 
monly  speak  the  French  language.  The  heat  of  the  16th  made  it  de¬ 
sirable  that  the  thirsty  legions  should  be  watered,  and  the  large  market 
place  or  public  square  offered  a  fine  opportunity  for  this  object.  While 
several  thousand  troops  surrounded  this  place,  who,  after  quenching 
their  thirst,  had  to  make  room  for  others,  their  demands  could  soon  be 
satisfied.  In  the  midst  of  the  market  place  was  a  large  well,  pointing 
to  the  north,  east,  south  and  west.  On  each  of  these  four  sides  were 
three  lion’s  heads,  so  that  the  pump  sent  forth  Adam’s  ale  at  once  from 
twelve  places.  The  inhabitants  of  this  place  were  very  kind  to  us,  for 
they  brought  us  all  kinds  of  provisions.  They  knew  that  we  were  to 
be  their  defenders,  and  that  we  were  preparing  for  battle ;  for  here  we 
heard,  for  the  first  time,  a  distant  roaring,  resembling  the  rumbling  of 
wagons  or  the  rolling  of  thunder.  After  half  au  hour’s  time  for  resting 
and  refreshment,  we  commenced  our  march  again,  directed  to  “  Quatre- 
bras.”  But  before  we  arrived  there,  at  two  o’clock,  on  an  elevated  field, 
we  were  encamped  for  a  short  time,  awaiting  orders  from  head-quarters. 

In  an  encampment  the  officers  are  provided  with  tents,  whilst  the  sol¬ 
diers  live  in  temporary  huts,  regularly  put  up  by  companies.  Four  men 
live  together,  and  cook  together.  They  have  four  blankets.  Two  are 
used  for  the  building,  supported  on  their  opposite  sides  by  two  muskets 
and  bayonets,  whilst  the  two  other  blankets  are  used  at  night,  one  be¬ 
low  on  the  ground,  and  the  other  on  the  top  as  a  cover  for  the  men. 
The  blankets  for  the  hut  are  on  the  sides  fastened  to  the  ground  by  pegs 
and  cords.  Young  reader,  be  thankful  to  your  heavenly  Father  that, 
under  Divine  protection,  you  enjoy  the  fruits  of  peace  and  the  neces¬ 
sary  commodities  of  human  life. 

We  shall  resume  our  history  in  the  next  number. 


A  Village  Tailor  in  the  south  of  Spain 

Had  sinn’d,  been  pardon’d,  and  had  sinn’d  again. 

Condemned  to  die,  the  villagers  implore 

The  judge  to  spare  their  tailor’s  life  once  more  : 

“  What !  hang  our  only  tailor!”  is  the  cry, 

“Where  be  our  vests  and  breeches  should  he  die  ?” 
“If  some  one  must  be  hung,”  exclaims  a  voice, 

“We  have  two  cobblers — you  may  take  your  choice  !” 
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WASHINGTON  IKYING. 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 


A  shadow  has  passed  over  Sunnyside,  on  the  banks  the  Hudson. 
Seventy-seven  years  of  age,  his  glory  increasing  to  the  last,  the  genial 
old  man,  the  pride  of  American  literature,  has  gone  to  his  rest. 

So  sinks,  more  glorious  ere  his  race  he  run, 

Behind  the  western  hills,  the  setting  sun. 

Genius  and  persevering  study  made  him  what  he  was.  He  never  had 
the  advantage  of  anything  more  than  an  ordinary  education.  With  this 
scanty  preparation  he  studied  law  ;  but  finding  the  legal  profession  un¬ 
congenial  with  his  tastes,  he  abandoned  it  forever.  Necessity  compelled 
him  to  engage  in  some  pursuit  of  profit,  and  accordingly  he,  for  a  time, 
attached  himself  to  the  mercantile  business  of  his  brothers.  But  this 
was  not  with  him  a  matter  of  taste,  but  one  of  necessity.  Having  his 
eye  and  his  heart  on  the  cultivation  of  his  mind,  he  stipulated  with  his 
brothers  on  entering  with  them,  that  the  details  of  the  business  should 
never  be  allowed  to  encroach  upon  his  literary  pursuits.  The  fire  was 
in  him,  and  he  wished  not  to  bury,  but  to  fan  it ;  and  no  love  of  gain 
could  seduce  him  from  his  noble  purpose. 

Irving  is  another  illustration  among  thousands  of  what  can  be  done 
under  every  disadvantage  where  there  is  the  genius  stirring,  and  the  ap¬ 
plication  found,  to  bring  it  out.  He  has  himself  beautifully  described 
this.  “It  is  interesting-  to  notice, ”  he  says,  “how  some  minds  seem 
almost  to  create  themselves,  springing  up  under  every  disadvantage, 
and  working  their  solitary  but  irresistible  way  through  a  thousand  ob¬ 
stacles.  Nature  seems  to  delight  in  disappointing  the  assiduities  of  art, 
with  which  it  would  rear  legitimate  dullness  to  maturity;  and  to  glory 
in  the  vigor  and  luxuriance  of  her  productions.  She  scatters  the  seeds 
of  genius  to  the  winds,  and  though  some  may  perish  among  the  stony 
places  of  the  world,  and  some  be  choked  by  the  thorns  and  brambles 
of  early  adversity,  yet  others  will  now  and  then  strike  root  even  in  the 
clefts  of  the  rocks,  struggle  bravely  up  into  sunshine,  and  spread  over 
their  sterile  birth-place  all  the  beauties  of  vegetation.” 

Though  he  never  perhaps  intended  to  do  so,  yet  he  has  here  drawn 
his  own  portrait,  as  the  glorious  result  of  his  life  proves.  As  the  plas¬ 
tic  life  of  a  seed  will  find  its  way  through  the  hardest  crust  of  soil  which 
would  repress  it,  so  he,  through  all  the  discouraging  obstacles  of  a 
defective  early  education,  and  through  the  limiting  influences  of  poverty, 
found  means  to  develop  his  life  of  high  possibilities  into  those  fruitful 
actualities  which  now  delight  and  bless  the  world. 

The  associations  of  his  early  life  were  never  forgotten  by  him.  He 
was  always  modest.  His  writings  are  full  of  deep  sympathies  with  the 
humble  ;  and  he  is  ever  in  his  happiest  mood  when  he  describes  the 
simple  joys  and  sorrows  of  common  every-day  life — only  casting  over 
all  the  veil  of  sanctification  and  glorification. 
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A  New  York  paper  has  the  following  anecdote,  which  it  says  may  be 
relied  upon  as  authentic,  and  which  illustrates,  in  a  remarkable  manner, 
Washington  Irving’s  love  of  sociability,  and  his  modesty  with  regard 
to  his  literary  reputation  : 

“  A  friend  of  ours  who  occupies  a  lordly  mansion  in  Twenty-ninth 
street,  near  Fifth  Avenue,  was  whilom  a  contractor  for  building  that 
section  of  the  Croton  Aqueduct  which  passed  through  Tarrytown. 
Soon  after  he  had  erected  a  rude  building  for  the  reception  of  the  tools 
and  of  the  workmen,  and  to  afford  himself  a  temporary  shelter  while 
engaged  in  his  responsible  duties,  an  old  gentleman,  plainly  dressed  and 
of  exceeding  unpretending  manners,  presented  himself  one  day  and 
commenced  a  conversation  with  our  friend.  A  great  many  questions 
were  asked,  naturally  suggested  by  the  then  new  enterprise  of  supplying 
New  York  city  with  water,  and  after  a  visit  of  an  hour  or  so,  the  old 
gentleman  quietly  departed.  A  few  days  afterwards,  accompanied  by 
two  ladies,  he  again  visited  the  head-quarters  of  our  friend,  and  entered 
into  a  more  detailed  conversation,  seemingly  intent  upon  finding  out  all 
that  was  to  be  learned  about  the  proposed  aqueduct.  These  visits 
finally  became  a  regular  affair,  and  were  continued  twice  a  week  for  a 
period  of  some  six  months.  The  conversations  were  always  confined  to 
local  subjects,  and  not  a  remark  escaped  from  the  lips  of  the  visitor 
which  was  calculated  to  inspire  curiosity,  or  suggest  that  he  was  other 
than  some  plain,  good  natured  person,  with  plenty  of  time  on  his  hands, 
who  desired  to  while  away  an  hour  or  two  in  common-place  chit  chat. 
In  course  of  time  our  friend  finished  his  labors  at  Tarrytown,  but  occa¬ 
sionally  met  his  old  friend  on  the  little  steamers  that  serve  to  connect 
our  suburbs  with  the  heart  of  the  city.  One  day,  while  traveling  along 
the  Hudson,  and  busily  engaged  in  conversation  with  the  old  gentleman, 
the  steamer  suddenly  commenced  pealing  its  bell,  and  made  such  a 
racket  that  our  friend  left  his  place,  and  hunting  up  the  captain,  asked 
him  ‘  what  all  this  noise  was  about  V 

“‘Why,’  replied  that  functionary,  ‘  we  are  opposite  Sunnyside,  and 
having  Washington  Irving  on  board  ;  by  this  alarm  his  servant  will  be 
able  to  meet  him  at  his  landing  with  a  carriage.’ 

“  Our  friend,  in  great  enthusiasm,  exclaimed,  ‘Washington  Irving! 
he  on  board  ;  why,  point  him  out  to  me  ;  there  is  no  man  living  whom 
I  would  more  like  to  see.’ 

“At  this  demonstration  the  Captain  looked  surprised,  and  remarked, 
‘Why,  sir,  you  just  left  Washington  Irving’s  company,  and  from  the 
number  of  times  I  have  seen  you  in  familiar  conversation  with  him  on 
this  boat,  I  supposed  you  were  one  of  his  most  intimate  friends.’ 

“  The  astonishment  of  our  friend  may  be  faintly  imagined  when  he 
discovered  that  for  more  than  half  a  year,  twice  a  week,  he  had  had  a 
long  conversation  with  Washington  Irving,  a  person  to  whom,  more 
than  any  man  living,  he  desired  a  personal  introduction.” 

How  many  of  his  literary  cotemporaries  has  the  genial  old  man  out¬ 
lived — Rodgers,  Moore,  Crabbe,  Byron,  Montgomery,  Hunt,  Campbell, 
and  many  others.  He  remarked  to  a  friend,  shortly  before  his  death, 
that  he  knew  all  but  three  of  the  worthies  included  in  Feed’s  picture  of 
“Walter  Scott  and  his  Cotemporaries.”  “I  knew  every  man  of  them 
but  three ;  and  now  they  are  all  gone  !” 
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“You  should  write  one  more  book,”  said  his  visitor. 

“  What  is  that  ?” 

“Your  reminiscences  of  those  literary  friends.” 

“Ah,”  he  exclaimed,  “it  is  too  late  now!  I  shall  never  take  the 
pen  again  ;  I  have  so  entirely  given  up  writing,  that  even  my  best 
friends’  letters  lie  unanswered.  I  must  have  rest.  No  more  books  now.” 

On  another  occasion,  to  a  friend  who  was  leaving  him,  and  who,  as  they 
came  to  the  door,  made  an  allusion  to  the  trees  stripped  of  their  leaves, 
he  replied  with  a  smile,  “  It  is  autumn  with  me  too  !” 

He  expected  his  end,  and  grew  more  child-like  as  it  approached. 
Like  all  great  and  good  men,  he  was  fond  of  children  ;  and  this  fond¬ 
ness  grew  with  his  age. 

“As  I  rose  to  go,”  says  a  late  visitor,  “he  brought  from  a  corner  of 
the  room  a  photograph  of  a  little  girl,  exhibiting  it  with  great  enthu¬ 
siasm.  It  was  a  gift  from  a  little  child  who  had  come  to  see  him  every 
day  during  his  sickness.  The  picture  was  accompanied  with  a  note 
printed  in  large  letters,  with  a  lead  pencil,  by  the  little  correspondent 
who  said  she  was  too  young  to  write.  He  spoke  with  great  vivacity  of 
his  childish  visitor.  ‘  Children,’  said  the  old  man,  *  are  great  pets  ;  I 
am  very  fond  of  the  little  creatures.  ’  ” 

After  all  that  was  great  and  lovely  in  Washington  Irving,  and  high 
as  he  stands  in  his  literary  honors,  it  is  pleasant  to  know  that  these  are 
not  the  highest  to  which  he  attained.  He  was  a  Christian — “  the  highest 
style  of  man” — in  which  all  other  glory  must  come  to  its  permanent 
fruit.  He  was  not  only  a  member  of  the  church,  but  also  in  his  last 
days  a  bearer  of  office  in  it ;  and  he  is  said  to  have  been  devout,  earnest, 
and  zealous  as  a  Christian.  Peace  to  his  ashes,  rest  to  his  spirit,  and 
honor  to  his  name  ! 


WINTER. 

The  following  verses,  which  might  pass  for  emanations  from  the  pen  of  the 
old  English  poets — say  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth — were  written  by  James 
Smith,  author“of  the  “Rejected  Addresses.”  Every  line  a  picture  : 

The  mill-wheel’s  frozen  in  the  stream, 

The  church  is  decked  with  holly  ; 

Mistletoe  hangs  from  the  kitchen  beam, 

To  fright  away  melancholy  ; 

Icicles  clink  in  the  milkmaid’s  pail, 

Younkers  skate  in  pool  below  ;  * 

Blackbirds  perch  on  the  golden  rail, 

And  hark,  how  the  cold  winds  blow. 

There  goes  the  squire  to  shoot  at  snipe, 

Here  runs  Dick  to  fetch  a  log; 

You’d  swear  his  breath  was  the  smoke  of  a  pipe, 

In  the  frosty  morning  fog. 

Hodge  is  breaking  the  ice  for  the  kine, 

Old  and  young  cough  as  they  go  ; 

The  round  red  sun  forgets  to  shine, 

And  hark,  how  the  cold  winds  blow  ! 
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SPARE  MOMENTS. 


BY  MRS.  C.  KNIGHT. 


A  poor-looking,  sparely  clad  boy  called  at  the  door  of  the  house  of  a 
Professor  in  a  college.  The  hired  girl  who  went  to  the  door  scarcely 
heard  him  as  he  asked  if  he  could  see  the  Professor,  but  at  once  made 
up  her  mind  that  he  was  a  poor,  worthless  boy  on  a  begging  errand, 
and  gave  him  a  piece  of  buttered  bread.  When  he  had  finished  his 
bread,  he  asked  again  whether  he  could  see  the  Professor.  He  wants 
some  old  clothes,  no  doubt,  thought  Biddy  to  herself. 

“I  guess  he  has  none  to  spare ;  he  gives  away  a  sight,”  and  without 
minding  the  boy’s  request,  she  went  away  about  her  work. 

“  Can  I  see  Mr.  - ?”  again  asked  the  boy,  after  he  had  finished 

his  bread  and  butter. 

“  Well,  he’s  in  the  library;  if  he  must  be  disturbed,  he  must ;  but  he 
does  like  to  be  alone  sometimes,”  said  the  girl,  in  a  peevish  tone.  She 
seemed  to  think  it  very  foolish  to  admit  such  an  ill-looking  fellow  into 
her  master’s  presence  ;  however,  she  wiped  her  hands  and 'bade  him  fol¬ 
low-  Opening  the  library  door,  she  said :  “  Here’s  somebody,  sir,  who 
is  dreadful  anxious  to  see  you,  and  so  I  let  him  in.” 

I  don’t  know  how  the  boy  introduced  himself,  or  how  he  opened  busi¬ 
ness,  but  I  know  that  after  talking  a  while,  the  principal  put  aside  the 
volume  he  was  studying,  and  took  up  some  Greek  books  and  began  to 
examine  the  new  comer.  The  examination  lasted  some  time.  Every 
question  which  the  principal  asked,  the  boy  answered  as  readily  as 
could  be. 

“Upon  my  word,”  exclaimed  the  principal,  “you  certainly  do  well,” 

•  looking  at  the  boy  from  head  to  foot,  over  his  spectacles.  “  Why,  my 
boy,  where  did  you  pick  up  so  much  ?” 

“In  my  spare  moments ,”  answered  the  boy.  Here  he  was,  poor, 
hard  working,  with  but  few  opportunities  for  schooling,  yet  almost  fitted 
for  college,  by  simply  improving  his  spare  moments.  Truly,  are  not 
spare  moments  the  “gold  dust  of  time!”  How  precious  they  should 
be  !  What  an  account  can  you  show  for  them  ?  Look  and  see.  This 
boy  can  tell  you  how  very  much  can  be  laid  up  by  improving  them  ;  and 
there  are  many,  many  other  boys,  I  am  afraid,  in  jail,  in  the  house  of 
correction,  in  the  forecastle  of  a  whale  ship,  in  the  tippling  shop,  who, 
if  you  should  ask  them  when  they  began  their  sinful  courses,  might 
answer,  “  In  my  spare  moments .” 

“  In  my  spare  moments  I  grabbled  for  marbles.  In  my  spare  mo¬ 
ments  I  began  to  smoke  and  drink.  It  was  in  my  spare  moments  that 
I  began  to  steal  chestnuts  from  the  old  woman’s  stand.  It  was  in  my 
spare  moments  that  I  gathered  wicked  associates.” 

Oh,  be  careful  how  you  spend  your  spare  moments !  Temptation 
always  hunts  you  out  in  small  seasons  like  these,  when  you  are  not  busy; 
he  gets  into  your  hearts,  if  he  possibly  can,  in  just  such  gaps.  There 
he  hides  himself,  planning  all  sorts  of  mischief.  Take  care  of  your 
spare  moments. 
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A  LITTLE  WORK  FOR  THE  LITTLE  FOLKS. 

ANGELS. 

Our  young  friends  will  please  find  out  the  answers  to  the  questions 
given  below.  If  the  nut  is  hard  to  crack  the  kernel  will  only  taste  the 
sweeter.  So  try  your  skill  in  Scripture  facts.  “  If  at  first  you  don’t 
succeed,  try  try  again:” 

1.  What  is  the  first  song  of  the  angels  on  record  ? 

2.  Are  the  words  of  another  song  of  the  angels  written  ? 

3.  Can  you  prove  that  they  are  appointed  to  minister  to  the  saints 
on  earth. 

4.  Were  they  ever  sent  to  destroy  men  ? 

5.  On  what  three  memorable  occasions  ? 

6.  For  whom  was  a  meal  prepared  by  an  angel  ? 

7.  Whom  were  angels  sent  to  deliver  from  the  destruction  of  a  city  ? 

8.  Whose  birth  did  angels  announce  ? 

9.  To  whom  did  they  minister  in  the  wilderness  ? 

10.  IJnto  whom  did  an  angel  appear  with  a  drawn  sword? 

11.  Can  you  tell  the  names  of  any  of  the  angels? 

12.  Did  an  angel,  when  asked  his  name  ever,  withhold  it  ? 

13.  Did  any  angels  ever  fall  from  their  high  estate  ? 

14.  What  is  their  punishment  ? 

15.  Did  an  angel  forbid  a  man  to  worship  him  ? 

16.  What  shall  be  the  office  of  angels  at  the  judgment-day  ? 

17.  Did  an  angel  ever  roll  a  stone  ? 

18.  What  is  said  of  the  swift  flight  of  an  angel  ? 

19.  Who  entertained  angels  unawares  ? 

20.  Whom  did  an  angel  advise  to  flee  into  Egypt  ? 

21.  Who  was  borne  away  by  angels  after  his  death  ? 

22.  What  vision  of  angels  did  Jacob  see  ? 

23.  Did  an  angel  ever  stop  the  mouth  of  wild  beasts  ? 

24.  Who  was  told  by  an  angel  to  bind  on  his  sandals  ? 

25.  Who  to  put  them  off  ? 


Broom  Corn  and  Weeping  Willows:  In  the  Mohawk  Valley  of 
New  York,  vast  quantities  of  broom  corn  are  annually  grown.  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  Ohio  and  Connecticut  are  the  next  largest  producers  of  it.  Its 
origin  as  a  cultivated  plant  in  this  country,  is  attributed  to  Dr.  Frank¬ 
lin.  It  is  a  native  of  India.  Franklin  ^aw  an  imported  whisk  of  corn 
in  the  possession  of  a  lady  in  Philadelphia,  and  while  examining  it  as  a 
curiosity,  found  a  seed,  which  he  planted,  and  from  this  small  beginning 
arose  this  valuable  product  of  industry  in  the  United  States.  In  the 
same  manner,  England  and  America  are  indebted  for  the  weeping  willows 
to  the  poet  Pope,  who,  finding  a  green  stick  in  a  basket  of  figs,  sent  to 
him  as  a  present,  from  Turkey,  stuck  it  into  the  garden  at  Twickenham, 
and  thence  propagated  this  beautiful  tree. 
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‘•Gather  cp  the  Fragments  that  Remain,  :hit  Nothing  be  Lost.” 


ECONOMY. 

Economy  is  a  virtue  which  all  should 
cultivate.  It  is  especially  to  be  com¬ 
mended  to  the  young.  But  in  practising 
economy  we  ought  always  to  be  sure  to 
deny  ourselves  only  of  that  which  we 
can  best  do  without,  and  the  want  of 
which  will  do  us  no  injury.  Some  begin 
to  economize  by  ceasing  to  buy  books, 
and  by  stopping  their  papers,  while  they 
continue  to  buy  their  little  luxuries  and 
vanieties,  which  at  the  end  of  the  year 
amount  to  much  more  than  all  their 
books  and  papers.  They  deny  them¬ 
selves  the  sources  of  their  higher  enjoy¬ 
ments,  and  retain  what  ministers  only 
to  that  which  is  lower  and  transient. 
This  is  what  the  old  homely  proverb 
calls:  “Saving  at  the  spiggot  and  wast¬ 
ing  at  the  bung-hole!”  Young  man, 
you  can  get  along  better  without  a  new 
watch-chain,  than  you  can  without  the 
Guardian. 


PRESENTS. 

An  old  gentleman,  who  is  now  dead, 
was  in  the  habit  of  making  a  present  of 
the  Guardian  to  each  of  his  sons  as  long 
as  he  lived.  Thus  he  spoke  to  them 
through  his  gift,  not  only  once,  but 
every  month  of  the  year.  Is  not  this  a 
good  hint  to  fathers  and  mothers  ?  You 
have  children  away  from  home.  Send 
us  the  dollar,  and  give  us  their  address, 
and  we  will  distribute  your  gift  to  them 
each  month.  Brothers  may  send  it  to 
sisters,  or  sisters  to  brothers.  Or  per¬ 
haps  some  of  our  young  friends 

“  Have  a  nearer  one 
Still,  and  a  dearer  one!” 

Make  that  one  a  present  each  month 
during  the  year  in  the  shape  of  the 
Guardian. 


“THE  WORLD  OWES  ME  A  LIVING.” 

It  does  ?  Glad  to  hear  that  you  have 
something  to  rely  on.  But  pray  how 
did  the  world  get  into  your  debt?  Did 
any  inheritance  from  your  father  pass 
into  its  hands  which  it  has  not  yet 
handed  over?  I  thought  all  that  came 
directly  to  you,  and  that  you  had  long 
ago  spent  it  in  fast  living.  Did  you  per- 


f  haps  lend  some  funds  to  the  world  for 
which  it  owes*you  principal  and  inter¬ 
est?  If  so,  I  fear  you  will  never  get  it, 
unless  you  dig  and  ply  the  world  very 
hard;  because  there  are  so  many  who 
hold  a  like  claim  against  her,  or  at  least 
say  they  do.  Even  if  it  is  able,  even¬ 
tually,  to  pay  all,  the  constant  cry,  I 
'  fear,  “the  world  owes  me  a  living,”  will 
greatly  tend  to  spoil  its  credit  and  has¬ 
ten  it  on  to  an  assignment.  Your  only 
hope  of  getting  your  claim  paid,  is,  I 
,  fear,  to  dig  it  out  of  its  vast  mineral 
!  stores,  or  make  it  from  its  uncultivated 
*  lands. 

Perhaps  the  world  owes  you  for  work 
done?  But  this  cannot  be,  for  the  world 
pays  all  her  workers  by  the  shares;  and 
when  any  one  does  work  for  it  he  gets 
his  share  of  the  proceeds,  and  always 
j  the  largest  share.  The  world  never 
;  bargains  for  a  salary,  but  always  on  the 
j  shares.  This  is  fair  enough,  for  those 
!  that  work  best  are  best  paid.  This  is 
also  in  fact  a  cash  business;  and  I  see 
not  how  it  is  possible  for  the  world  to 
get  in  debt  to  any  one. 

The  world  owes  you  a  living!  No 
such  thing.  Away  with  such  claims, 
you  lazy  drone!  The  world  would  be  a 
pretty  dunce  to  have  such  as  you  are  in 
her  employ — paying  you  for  doing  noth¬ 
ing.  In  that  case,  instead  of  a  world, 
it  would  be  a  miserable  poor  house. 
Instead  of  a  house  of  industry,  it  would 
be  a  resort  of  idle  paupers!  Did  the 
world  employ  you  to  ride  store-boxes, 
to  lounge  on  tavern  benches,  to  roast 
yourself  at  the  bar-room  stove,  to  drink 
whisky,  and  lager,  and  to  thrust  your 
bloated  face  and  pickled  body  into  every 
decent  person’s  way?  The  world  owes 
you  a  living!  I  tell  you  it  has  already 
paid  you  a  thousand  fold  more  than  you 
have  ever  deserved;  and  there  are  not 
whips  enough  on  all  its  broad  bosom  to 
scourge  your  lazy  back  for  your  folly, 
and  your  slander  of  a  good  world.  The 
world  owes  you  a  living !  Let  not  that 
lying  sentence  ever  again  escope  your 
lips. 

Listen  to  that  young  man!  He  has 
heard  this  sentence  from  others,  and  he 
repeats  it  himself.  He  is  foolish  enough 
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to  believe  it  true  as  gospel.  He  cares 
not  to  learn  a  trade.  He  does  not  pur¬ 
sue  any  study  and  regular  calling. 
Wliat  he  earns  'by  irregular  snatches  of 
■work,  he  spends  on  luxuries,  follies  and 
vanities.  He  is  even  bare  of  clothes. 
He  has  nothing  provided  against  coming 
want.  He  lives  from  hand  to  mouth; 
and  his  youth — his  best  years — pass 
without  seeing  him  lay  the  foundation 
for  future  usefulness,  and  an  honorable 
support.  Amid  all  this,  he  winds  his 
way  on  to  rags,  disgrace,  and  the  jail, 


to  the  tune  of  that  old  song:  “The 
world  owes  me  a  living!” 

Here  is  a  better  song  from  a  wiser 
source: 

Go  to  tile  ant,  thou  sluggard;  consider  her  ways’ 
and  be  wise : 

I  Which  having  no  guide,  overseer,  or  ruler, 
Provide^  her  meat  in  the  summer,  and  gathereth 
her  food  in  the  harvest. 

How  long  wilt  thou  sleep,  0  sluggard  ?  When  wilt 
thou  arise  out  of  thy  sleep  ? 

Yet  a  littls  sleep,  a  little  slumber,  a  little  folding  of 
the  hands  to  sleep : 

So  shall  thy  poverty  come  as  one  that  traveleth, 
and  thy  want  as  an  armed  man. 


NOTES  ON  NEW  BOOKS. 


Cantate  Domino  :  A  Collection  of  Church  Hymns  and  Tunes,  adapted  to  Church 

Semice.  By  Lewis  H.  Steiner  and  Henry  Schwing.  Boston:  Oliver  Ditson  & 

,  Co.,  271  Washington-st.  pp.  324. 

Just  the  thing.  .Every  new  book  ought  to  meet  and  fill  out  a  want.  Especially 
is  this  the  case  with  Hymn  and  Tune  Books,  else  they  merely  aid  in  making  con¬ 
fusion  worse  confounded.  The  book  before  us  is  the  true  exponent  of  a  widely 
growing  feeling  toward  the  old  in  church  music.  It  is  beginning  to  be  felt  that 
devotion  is  not  like  the  spirit  of  modern  fashion,  which  needs  a  new  dress  every 
day.  The  church  is  growing  tired  of  musical  originalities,  and  says  that  the  old 
is  better.  The  new  is  too  much  like  this  age,  and  it  rattles  too  much  like  this  rat¬ 
tling  age.  We  want  the  calm  to  fall  back  upon  in  our  devotions  for  the  rest  of 
our  hearts  from  the  weariness  of  bustle  and  hurry  and  business.  On  almost  every 
page  of  this  book  the  old  looks  out  on  us  with  a  composed  and  venerable  face. 
Even  the  form  of  the  book  is  after  the  fashion  of  the  old — for  it  is  not  one  of 
those  note  books  broader  than  long,  like  the  book  of  blank  notes  which  the  money 
changers  use ;  but  a  book  like  a  book.  Also,  after  the  fashion  of  the  old,  the 
notes  are  given  above,  and  the  whole  hymn  below — so  that  you  have  the  tune 
before  you  while  you  sing  the  hymn.  It  is  in  fact  a  Hymn  Book  as  well  as  a  note 
book ;  and  a  fine  selection  of  hymns  it  is.  It  embodies  translations  of  the  finest 
old  Latin  and  German  hymns — more  than  we  have  ever  before  seen  brought 
together  in  one  hymn  book.  It  contains  a  large  number  of  chants  set  to  Psalms 
afterdhe  common  version  of  the  Bible.  Besides  there  are  many  canticles  composed 
of  Scripture  passages  arranged  to  chants.  Then  the  old  devotional  forms,  such 
as  the  Creeds,  the  Te  Deum,  the  Gloria  Patria,  the  Gloria  in  Excelsis,  the  Seraphic 
Hymn,  &c.,  &c.,  are  all  set  to  music.  Not  only  are  many  of  the  Hymns  from  the 
old  sources,  but  also  the  tunes.  A  great  number  of  the  German  choral  tunes  are 
set  to  translations  of  the  Hymns.  Indeed  this  Book  is  a  phenomenon.  Just  think 
of  it,  the  book  is  published  in  Boston,  and  New  England  will  sing  the  old  German 
chorals  !  “  That  is  an  idea,”  as  Neander  would  say.  What  is  better,  our  Yankee 

brethren  are  willing  to  sing  them.  Indeed  they  have  done  more  of  late  years  to 
bring  out  translations  of  the  old  German  choral  hymns  than  we,  the  children  of 
fatherland  ancestors.  Let  us  be  ashamed  of  this,  and  mend  our  ways.  Still  we 
are  proud  to  say  that  the  authors  of  the  book  are  of  Teutonic  blood  and  piety.  Dr. 
Steiner  and  Mr.  Schwing  have  done  a  noble  work,  which,  if  we  are  not  greatly 
mistaken,  the  church  will  gratefully  acknowledge.  The  authors  have  done  their 
work  well,  ahd  the  publisher  has  gotten  up  the  book  in  the  very  best  style. 


The  Independent:  Published  weekly  for  the  proprietors  at  No.  5  Beekman-st., 
N.  Y.  Terms  $2,  in  advance.  This  is  a  large  religious  paper,  edited  with  much 
ability.  Among  its  special  contributors  are  Dr.  Cheever,  Kev.  Henry  Ward  Bee¬ 
cher,  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  and  the  Poet  Whittier.  It  has  correspondents  in 
different  sections  of  the  Union,  and  in  all  the  prominent  European  countries. 
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YOUR  RELATION  TO  THE  CHURCH. 

THOUGHTS  FOR  YOUNG  CHURCH  MEMBERS. 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 


The  relation  which  you  sustain  to  the  Church  is  very  solemn  and 
interesting.  It  ought  to  be  well  understood,  and  carefully  borne  in 
mind.  To  be  careless  and  indifferent  in  regard  to  this  matter  is  to  show 
that  you  are  not  truly  in  earnest  on  the  subject  of  religion. 

True  piety  and  indifference  to  the  church  cau  never  go  together.  We 
may  as  well  pretend  that  a  child  can  love  father  and  mother  and  yet  care 
nothing  for  the  family,  as  to  suppose  that  a  person  can  love  Christ  and  be 
indifferent  to  the  Church  which  is  His  family — a  family  of  which  every 
member  of  the  Church  is  a  part.  We  cannot  honor  Him,  as  the  Bride- 
.  groom,  while  we  disrespect  His  church,  which  is  His  Bride. 

Look  around  you  and  see  whether  earnest  piety  and  love  to  the 
Church  do  not  always  go  together.  Are  not  all  those  whose  piety  is 
most  deep  intelligent  and  steady,  diligent  as  members  of  the  Church  ? 
As  certainly  as  apples  grow  aud  ripen  on  the  trees,  so  surely  do  good 
Christians  grow  and  ripen  in  the  Church.  The  degree  of  our  devotion 
to  the  Church,  when  it  is  sincere,  may  safely  be  taken  as  the  measure 
of  our  piety. 

The  relation  between  the  church  and  its  members  is,  in  an  important 
sense,  mutual.  The  Church  sustains  Christians,  but  Christians  must 
also  sustain  the  Church.  The  family  supports  the  children,  but  the 
children  also  sustain  the  family.  To  be  sustained  by  the  Church  is  a 
great  privilege ;  to  sustain  the  Church  is  a  most  solemn  duty. 

Both  these  sides  of  the  relation  are  set  forth  in  the  holy  Scriptures. 
The  Church  sustains  us — as  a  mother  her  children — as  a  vineyard,  field, 
or  garden,  the  things  which  grow  in  them — as  a  vine  its  branchs — as  a 
body  its  members — as  a  kingdom  its  subjects.  To  be  thus  sustained, 
what  a  great  privilege  ! 

.  Then,  too,  we  sustain  the  church.  “  Seek  that  ye  excel  to  the  edify¬ 
ing  of  the  Church.  ”  We  sustain  it  by  our  labors.  We  honor  it  by  our 
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piety.  We  extend  it  by  our  zeal.  Its  interests  are  in  many  ways  sol¬ 
emnly  committed  to  us.  We  are  called  upon  to  build  it  up — to  pray  for 
its  peace — to  prepare  its  way — to  edify  its  members — to  advance  its  in¬ 
terests  and  its  honor.  To  sustain  it  thus,  what  a  solemn  duty  ! 

As  you  have  vowed,  by  the  grace  of  God,  to  be  a  true  Christian,  re¬ 
solve  also  by  His  help  to  live  and  labor  as  a  good  member  of  the  church. 
We  will  now  point  out  to  you  some  matters  which  claim  your  serious  at¬ 
tention  as  a  Church  member. 


THE  OUTWARD  CONCERNS  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

We  begin  with  the  least,  or  the  most  outward,  of  your  duties— that 
which  pertains  to  the  house  in  which  you  worship.  It  is  your  duty  to 
aid  in  keeping  all  that  pertains  to  it  in  convenient  and  respectable 
order. 

If  you  are  an  earnest  Christian  and  a  good  Church  member,  you  will 
have  an  eye  on  the  outward  condition  of  the  church.  You  will  desire 
to  worship  in  a  decent  and  respectable  sanctuary.  Anything  unfinished, 
neglected,  out  of  order  about  it,  will  distress  you.  You  will  labor  to 
have  everything  in  order,  neat,  and  convenient.  The  finish  and  the 
furniture  of  the  church  you  will  wish  to  have  chaste,  neat,  tasty,  appro¬ 
priate,  and  solemn,  and  you  will  do  your  part  to  have  it  so. 

Even  a  good  house-keeper  feels  uncomfortable  when  the  affairs  of  the 
house  are  out  of  place.  A  good  mechanic  is  distressed  when  his  place 
of  work  is  out  of  order.  A  good  farmer  is  uneasy  while  any  derange¬ 
ment  of  affairs  exist  on  his  farm,  and  about  his  buildings.  Much  more 
will  a  good  church  member  be  restless  and  unhappy,  while  neglect  and 
disorder  reign  around  the  church  where  he  worships. 

Let  not  such  outward  matters  be  regarded  as  small  and  unimportant. 
The  outward  affairs  of  the  church  are  what  the  body  is  to  the  man.  A 
Bound  and  clean  soul,  demands  a  sound  and  cleanly  body.  Say  not  that 
the  soul  need  not  care  for  a  sore  hand,  a  lame  foot,  a  bleared  eye,  a 
crooked,  crippled,  bruised  and  blemished  body.  In  like  manner  say  not 
that  a  pious  congregation  need  not  be  distressed  about  broken  fences 
and  gates,  an  unpainted  church,  a  leaking  roof,  a  rickety  steeple,  broken 
window  panes,  a  dusty  floor,  worn-out  altar  carpets  and  pulpit  cushions, 
soiled  Bible  and  Hymn  book.  Outward  things  are  important  in  their 
place,  and  they  do  affect  a  congregation — for  good  if  kept  in  order,  for 
evil  if  neglected. 

The  more  you  reflect  on  it  the  more  clearly  will  you  see,  that  the  in¬ 
terests  of  religion  are  crippled  and  hindered  by  disorder  and  neglect  in 
the  outward  concerns  of  a  church. 

These  defects  may  seem  small  matters,  and  wholly  dissociated  from 
what  is  inward  and  spiritual,  but  the  earnest  church  member  will  easily 
see  that  these  are  evils  which,  for  the  honor  of  religion,  he  ought  not  wil¬ 
lingly  permit  to  exist.  He  will  always  be  ready  to  do  his  part  toward 
keeping  the  church  in  which  he  worships  in  pleasant  order,  to  make  it  a 
place  to  be  desired,  and  a  suitable  abode  for  the  high  and  lofty  One  who 
condescends  to  dwell  among  men  in  an  earthly  sanctuary. 
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attendance  ON  THE  ORDINANCES  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

From  these  outward  matters  we  pass  to  the  more  inward.  It  is  the 
duty  of  a  member  of  the  church  to  honor  the  ordinances  and  services  of 
the  church. 

You  will,  of  course,  attend  upon  the  services  of  the  sanctuary  as  far 
as  in  you  lies  ;  for,  if  you  are  possessed  of  the  right  spirit  you  will  be  at¬ 
tracted  by  them,  and  find  in  them  your  life,  strength  and  joy.  As  the 
child  to  the  mother,  so  cling  to  the  ordinances  of  the  church.  As  the 
bird  in  the  twig,  so  rest  in  them.  As  the  plant  in  the  soil,  so  grow  in 
them.  As  the  members  in  the  body,  so  live,  act,  and  be  strong  in  them. 

Learn  to  regard  the  ordinances  of  God’s  bouse  as  truly  means  of 
grace — helps  for  growth  in  the  Christian  life  with  which  you  cannot  dis¬ 
pense.  As  natural  food  is  necessary  to  sustain  the  temporal  life,  so  is 
the  food  of  the  sanctuary  necessary  to  the  growth  of  spiritual  life.  The 
means  of  grace  in  the  church  are  not  merely  conveniences  w  hich  may  be 
used,  but  they  are  necessities  which  must  be  used.  The  use  of  them  is 
not  merely  a  way  to  grow  in  grace,  but  it  is  the  wTay — the  wray  divinely 
appointed  ;  and  only  those  who  obey  have  a  right  to  hope  for  the  bless¬ 
ing  which  God  is  pleased  to  convey  in  the  use  of  them. 

Resolve  in  your  own  mind  by  the  help  of  God,  to  attend  regularly. 
As  it  is  necessary  to  the  enjoyment  of  health  and  strength  to  eat  regu¬ 
larly,  to  sleep  regularly,  and  to  be  regular  in  all  our  habits,  so  it  is 
necessary  to  a  regular,  healthy  growth  in  the  Christian  life,  to  enjoy 
regularly  the  means  of  grace.  The  person  who  loses  his  appetite  for 
food  is  not  well,  so  the  one  who  loses  his  taste  for  the  ordinances  of 
God’s  house  is  not  spiritually  in  good  health. 

Remember  that  the  way  of  neglect  is  from  bad  to  worse.  When  you 
miss  once  without  an  adequate  cause,  it  will  be  easier  for  you  to  fail 
again. 

The  soldier  who  has  once  retreated  can  never  rally  again  with  the 
same  courage,  so  if  you  fail  once  through  neglect  you  are  weaker  than 
you  were  before. 

The  downward  way  is  easiest,  and  your  speed  increases  as  you  go. 
Ask  backsliders,  and  they  will  tell  you  that  they  began  their  backward 
way  by  becoming  irregular  in  their  duties.  You  must  never  find  out 
that  it  is  possible  for  you  to  fail  in  a  single  instance  in  this  duty.  You 
must  not  think  of  it.  You  must  resolutely  treat  it  as  something  which 
cannot  be.  0,  let  me  entreat  you,  never  learn  the  dreadful  secret  that 
you  can  disobey  and  be  unfaithful  to  your  solemn  vows. 

Be  hardy.  Do  not  too  much  fear  bad  weather.  How  pleasant  to 
you  will  be  the  warm  sanctuary  when  you  have  passed  through  the  cold 
storm.  How  refreshing  to  you  will  Toe  the  cool  sanctuary  when  yon 
have  reached  it  through  the  hot  sun.  Besides  the  benefit  you  will  de¬ 
rive  from  the  services,  how  delightful  will  be  the  after  reflection  of  duty 
well  and  faithfully  done.  The  pastor,  who  has  often  farther  to  come, 
and  who  is  perhaps  less  inured  to  the  cold  or  the  heat  than  yourself,  will 
be  there,  why  cannot  you  be  there  to  cheer  his  heart,  and  to  encourage 
him  for  his  self-denial  and  exposure.  Moreover,  think  weather  you  are 
not  often  out  on  worldly  business  in  w*orse  whether.  If  you  can  endure 
hardness  for  perishable  and  earthly  things,  onn  you  not  do  it  for  that 
which  is  unperishable  and  heavenly  ? 
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Let  not  the  excuse  that  you  do  uot  feel  well,  too  easily  prevail  with 
you.  It  may  be  a  mere  temptation  to  keep  you  away.  You  may  feel 
just  as  badly  if  you  remain  away  as  if  you  go.  Instead  of  nursing  the 
indisposition  by  a  brooding  spirit,  master  it  by  turning  your  attention 
to  the  high  concerns  of  the  spirit.  If  it  is  mere  morbid  feeling,  as  it 
<sften  is,  the  best  place  to  lose  it  is  on  the  way  to  the  sanctuary.  Be 
assured,  too,  that  religious  duty  is  good  for  the  body  as  well  as  the  soul. 
The  best  place  to  rest  a  weary  body,  and  to  forget  light  afflictions,  is  to 
force  the  dull  body  and  the  brooding  spirit  into  the  service  of  religion, 
and  to  seek  refreshment  for  both  in  the  green  pastures  and  beside  the 
still  waters  of  grace. 

Be  mindful,  too,  of  the  fact  that  your  example,  whether  good  or  bad, 
will  influence  others.  Your  regular  attendance  will  silently  draw  others 
after  you,  and  your  absence  will  do  much  toward  keeping  others 
.away. 


“0  LAMM  GOTTES  UNSCHULDIG.” 

A  CHORAL. 

Terse  I-  by  Heeius,  1524,  on  the  basis  of  the  ancient  Latin  original.  Verses  .  and  III 
Aided  later. 


TRANSLATED  BY  THE  EDITOR. 

Lamb  of  God,  harmless,  holy, 

On  the  cross  sacrificed  for  me  : 

Quiet,  and  meek,  and  lowly, 

Though  sinful  men  did  deride  Thee  ; 

Thou,  our  sins  taking,  bearing, 

Dost  forbid  our  despairing  : 

On  us  have  mercy,  Lord  Jesus. 

Lamb  of  God,  in  dust  lying  ! 

Id  tears  and  blood  bathing  sadly  . 

To  Thee  for  refuge  flying, 

We  meet  all  pains,  and  death  gladly  ; 

Thy  wrestling,  grieving,  sighing, 

Thy  ogoniziDg,  dying, 

Bring  us  sweet  peace,  0  Lord  Jesus. 

Lamb  of  God,  harmless,  holy, 

Making  Thyself  an  oblation  ; 

Quietly,  meekly,  lowly, 

Winning  for  us  our  Salvation  ; 

Thy  love  in  grace  shall  sustain  ; 

Thy  love  to  love  doth  constrain, 

Now  and  forever,  Lord  Jesus. 
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UNE  TRAITE. 


BY  iGLIE  WILSON. 


I  left  home,  like  a  thief,  in  the  night,  to  steal  time — to  steal  distance. 
The  moon  was  broad  and  full  and  the  air  the  balmiest  of  a  mid-snmmer 
night.  No  need  to  tell  where  I  got  on  the  cars,  yet  I  cannot  but  tell 
how  vivid  is  the  remembrance  of  that  night’s  scenery.  The  intense  si¬ 
lence  of  the  night — the  noise  and  fury  of  the  cars — the  grand  panorama 
of  the  mountains  sleeping  in  that  full  moonlight,  that  made  height  high¬ 
er,  and  depth  deeper — and  all  mysterious,  the  hideous  unearthly  shriek 
of  the  locomotive,  that  seemed  to  wake  the  spirits  of  the  dark  valleys  and 
make  them  to  howl  iu  unison  as  their  familiar  passed.  Slowly  crossing- 
those  high  bridges  the  cars  would  be  distinctly  moon-o-graphed  on  the 
side  of  the  mountain.  Whirling  along  the  side  of  the  mountain,  darting 
through  the  in’ards  of  another,  and  gliding  from  one  peak  to  another — 
one  would  not  help  feeling  impressed  with  the  harmony  of  the  scene. 
Darkuess,  or  the  quiet  of  moonlight,  gives  an  awed-feeling, — they  put 
us  iu  that  sympathetic  state  that  we  can  appreciate  something  terribly 
energetic.  What  God  has  made  in  beauty  and  purity,  may  work  with 
resistless  energy,  quietly ;  but  what  man  has  made  or  marred,  seems  te 
be  all  done  with  a  strain  and  an  effort.  Those  forces  of  nature  whiefe 
he  has  made  to  work  out  his  ends  with  power  and  with  might,  seem  un¬ 
willing  spirits  always  struggling  and  screaming  for  release,  like  the 
fabled  spirit  closed  in  the  tree.  The  hideous  screams  of  the  locomotive 
always  seemed  to  me  peculiarly  cousistant.  Distance  and  time  must  be 
annihilated,  the  mountain,  the  river,  the  forest  must  be  past — more  thaa 
mortal  energy  must  do  it ;  the  earth  must  be  disembowelled — the  spirits  of 
fire  air  and  water — spirits  which  we  dread  most  as  to  us  most  destruc¬ 
tive — must  be  pressed  into  service — what  more  alike  than  the  earthquake 
and  the  locomotive  !  When  we  got  to  Quakake  junction,  the  moon  ha£ 
gone — it  was  very  dark  when  we  left  the  Reading  train  and  got  into 
another — and  each  went  off  their  several  ways,  “  madly  rushing  on75' 
through  the  darkness  of  the  mountains.  When  I  wakened  up,  it  was  in 
the  early  light  of  the  morning,  and  we  were  descending  the  Lehigh. 
For  wild  startling  scenery  this  ride  can  nowhere  be  surpassed.  Why  do 
we  leave  our  native  state,  and  gad  off  with  the  heedless  herd,  whose- 
raptures  are  set  to  tune  !  Of  this  again.  Five  o’clock  brought  us  to 
Mauch  chunk.  Here  we  had  an  hour  before  the  next  train  started. 
Mauch  Chunk  is  the  name  given  to  this  distinguished  portion  of  the 
coal  formation  of  our  State,  and  is  derived  from  the  Indian  name  of  the 
mountain,  meaning  Bear  Mountain.  The  history  of  the  accidental  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  stone-coal,  the  accidental  discovery  of  how  to  use  it,  the 
efforts  to  get  it  to  market,  connected  as  it  is  with  the  navigation  of  the 
Lehigh,  is  very  curious  and  interesting,  but  for  the  present  I  will  leave 
it.  The  village  is  situated  in  a  deep  romantic  ravine,  the  mountains 
rising  eight  hundred  to  a  thousand  feet,  above  it.  The  sides  of  the 
mountain  had  to  be  broken  down  to  make  place  for  streets  and  buddings. 
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Six  o’clock  took  us  away,  and  we  had  a  long  and  exhausting  ride 
across  New  Jersey, — one  o’clock  brought  us  to  the  La  Farge  House. 
Intending  to  go  by  the  Fall  River  line,  we  however  made  an  hour’s  mis¬ 
take  and  had  to  take  the  Stonington  line.  A  little  after  six  o’clock  in 
the  evening  we  left  New  York,  out  through  Hell-gate  into  the  sound, 
steaming  away  in  a  noble  boat,  the  Yanderbilt.  The  coast  line  went  low 
down  and  darkness  came.  At  three  o’clock  all  were  awakened  to  take 
the  cars.  What  a  jolly  woe-begone  looking  set  we  were  !  With  some 
delay,  which  seemed  interminable  to  our  restless  souls  and  craving 
bodies,  we  started.  How  the  cars  seemed  to  creep.  Looking  out  into 
the  raw  half-light,  watching  the  low  sand  banks  creeping  along,  we 
were  startled  by  the  announcement  of  some  place,  “  Cars  stop  five  min- 
tes  for  refreshment.”  Coffee  was  delicious,  and  it  was  with  some  comfort 
we  passed  on  up  through  Rhode  Island,  past  Providence — what  a  rich 
looking  place  it  is — it  is  said  that  it  has  more  wealth  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  inhabitants  than  any  other  city  in  the  Union.  About 
seven  o’clock  we  were  in  Boston.  As  we  were  approaching  it,  I  could 
not  help  thinking  how  it  had  been  the  dream  of  my  youth  to  visit  this 
place.  Associated  as  it  is  with  so  many  scenes — with  so  many  men, 
near  and  remotely  which  thrill  our  hearts  to  think  of — “  How  the  prat¬ 
tling  tongue  of  garrulous  old  age  delighted  to  tell  the  oft  told  tale.” 
To  this  coast  the  May  Flower  came — on  this  rock  bound  shore  the 
stern  old  puritan  landed,  here  they  burned  the  witches,  and  bored  the 
Quakers,  tongues  with  red  hot  irons — here  was  the  “  hot  bed”  of  treason. 
Here  the  first  blood  was  shed — here  was  the  first  battle.  Here  the 
4t  hill  tops,  where  legends  haunt — here  Washington  first  drew  his  sword 
as  commander-in-chief  of  the  American  army.  What  a  throng  of  cherish¬ 
ed  memories  of  our  Country’s  struggle,  and  our  Country’s  glory  came 
gathering  around  me,  and  it  seemed  rather  like  a  dream  than  an  assur¬ 
ance”  that  I  was  there. 

Some  one  has  given  a  condensed  description  of  Boston,  which  is  witty 
and  true.  “  It  looked  as  if  some  one  had  taken  a  cart  load  of  odds 
and  ends  of  streets  and  dumped  them  down  the  side  of  a  hill.”  The 
streets  are  narrow  and  very  crooked.  "When  you  start  out  to  take  a 
stroll,  you  can  hardly  be  safe  in  assuring  yourself  at  what  place  you  will 
come  out,  whether  at  Boston  Common  or  at  Bunker  Hill  Monument. 
Diedrich  Knickerbocker  gives  an  account  of  the  laying  out  of  New  York 
city  in  his  veracious  history.  “  The  sage  council,  not  being  able  to  de¬ 
termine  upon  a  plan  for  the  building  of  their  city — the  cows,  in  a  laud¬ 
able  fit  of  patriotism,  took  it  under  their  particular  charge,  and  as  they 
went  to  and  from  pasture  established  paths  through  the  bushes,  on  each 
side  of  which  the  good  folks  built  their  houses  ;  which  is  one  cause  of 
the  rambling  and  picturesque  turns  and  labyrinths,  which  distinguish 
certain  streets  of  New  York  at  this  day.”  I  cannot  help  recurring  here 
to  the  foundation  of  Philadelphia.  “  In  everything  that  related  to  his 
Holy  Experiment,  Penn  thought  on  a  grand  scale.  Not  content  to 
build  humbly,  and  allow  house  to  be  added  to  house,  and  street  to  street, 
as  the  exigencies  of  the  day  might  require,  he  had  formed  the  whole 
scheme  of  his  city — its  name,  its  form,  its  streets,  its  docks  and  open 
spaces — fair  and  perfect  in  his  mind,  before  a  single  stone  was  laid  or, 
a  pine  tree  had  been  fielled  to  make  room  for  it. 
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“According  to  the  original  design,  Philadelphia  was  to  have  covered 
with  its  houses,  squares  and  gardens,  about  twelve  square  miles.  Two 
noble  streets,  one  of  them  facing  an  unrivalled  row  of  red  pines,  were 
to  frout  the  rivers ;  a  great  public  thoroughfare  alone  separating  the 
houses  from  their  banks.  These  streets  were  to  be  connected  by  the 
Iligh  street,  a  magnificent  avenue,  perfectly  straight  and  an  hundred 
feet  in  width,  to  be  adorned  with  lines  of  trees  and  gardens  surrounding 
the  dwelling  houses.  At  a  right  angle  with  the  High  street,  Broad 
street,  of  equal  width,  was  to  cut  the  city  in  two,  from  north  to  south. 
It  was  thus  divided  into  four  sections.  It  the  exact  centre  a  large 
public  square  of  ten  acres  was  reserved  ;  and  in  the  middle  of  each 
quarter  a  similar  square  of  eight  acres  was  set  apart  for  the  comfort 
and  recreation  of  posterity.  Eight  streets,  fifty  feet  wide  were  built 
parallel  to  Broad  street,  and  twenty  of  the  same  width  parallel  to  the 
rivers.  He- encouraged  the  building  of  detached  houses,  with  rustic 
porches  and  trailing  plants  about  them  ;  his  desire  being  to  see  Phila¬ 
delphia  ,‘a  greene  country  towne.’  ” 

The  narrow,  winding  streets,  the  varied  colors  of  the  houses,  and 
bazaar-like  signs,  make  Boston  very  picturesque.  And  it  has  well 
earned  the  uatne  of  “  the  City  of  Notions.”  It  seemed,  however,  shock¬ 
ing  to  one’s  notions  of  propriety — to  one  at  least  used  to  Philadelphia 
— to  one  accustomed  to  associating  the  wicked  and  the  vile  with  nar¬ 
row  ways  and  crooked  places,  to  wander  through  these  labyrinth i an 
streets,  to  find  that  they  were  the  places  so  celebrated — State  street, 
Washington,  Cornhill,  &c.  It  kept  up  one’s  astonishment,  too,  meeting 
with  such  palaces  as  the  American  Hotel  amid  their  entanglements. 
However,  we  ment  to  the  Revere  House.  You  can’t  see  out  from  here. 
The  streets  go  straggling  off,  to  wander  away  in  their  perversities,  and 
a  half  square’s  distance  “shuts  the  view”  with  a  motely  crowd  of  houses. 
The  Revere  House  is  kept  by  Paran  Steevens,  and  he  is  called  the 
Prince  of  hotel  keepers.  He  is  said  to  be  manager  of  this  hotel,  of  the 
Tremont,  and  the  one  at  Nahant.  It  was  told  us  that  he  was  to  be  the 
manager  of  the  Continental  at  Philadelphia.  If  that  is  managed  as 
the  Revere  House,  it  will  have  a  host  for  its  company.  It  is  admirable 
in  all  its  appointments,  and  struck  us  as  strong  in  contrast  with  the 
management  of  a  prominent  hotel  in  Philadelphia,  where  we  found  dead 
mice  in  our  rooms,  had  to  fight  with  the  red  ants  at  the  table,  and  sub¬ 
mitted  to  many  inconveniences  of  the  like  kind.  The  Revere  was  full 
when  we  got  there.  It  was  the  week  of  the  trade  sales  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  manufactures,  and  there  were  many  merchants  from  various  parts 
of  the  country.  We  could  not  get  a  room  immediately  and  our  bag¬ 
gage  was  ordered  to  a  bath  room,  a  row  of  neat  rooms  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  building.  A  hot  bath,  relieved  by  a  cold  one,  refreshed 
and  made  us  men  anew.  We  had,  per  chance,  brought  with  us  some 
old  quarters  from  Pennsylvania,  current  in  our  region,  where  they  had 
been  salted  down  for  many  years,  but  we  were  asked  here  what  kind  of 
pieces  they  were,  as  they  were  apparently  unknown.  Every  thing  was 
perfectly  appointed,  as  we  have  said,  about  the  hotel.  To  mention  one 
instance  of  the  minute  attention  to  convenient  particularities,  we  asked 
at  the  office  to  have  some  washing  done.  We  were  handed  a  slip  of 
paper  on  which  was  printed  a  list  of  all  the  possible  articles  of  wearing 
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appearel,  as  collars,  shirts,  &c.,  opposite  to  which  we  were  directed  to 
mark  the  number  of  articles  in  the  bundle  we  were  to  make  up  and 
leave  in  our  room,  with  blanks  for  our  name,  number  of  room,  and  time 
at  which  we  wished  to  have  them  returned.  We  made  up  the  bundle, 
marked  the  number  of  articles,  and  designated  eight  o’clock  the  next 
morning  as  the  hour  we  wished  to  have  them,  and  left  them  lie  in  the 
room.  The  next  morning  at  eight  we  found  the  bundle  returned,  and  in 
them  the  slip,  so  that  we  would  see  that  they  were  all  there.  The  wash¬ 
ing  was  charged  in  our  bill  at  the  office,  and  we  paid  it  when  we  paid 
our  bill.  Everything  was  after  this  manner.  It  was  as  comfortable 
and  convenient  as  a  home.  No  where  have  we  traveled,  we  mav  remark 
in  general,  where  there  is  so  much  attention,  and  where  there  is  such  a 
minute  provision  for  all  the  possible  wants  and  wishes  of  a  traveler,  of 
a  man,  as  throughout  New  England,  especially  in  Boston.  They  appear 
to  regard  living  as  one  of  the  exact  sciences. 

The  people  of  Boston  seem  to  have  a  pride  and  pleasure  in  preserving 
the  monuments  of  its  early  history.  Places,  buildings,  trees  are  pre¬ 
served  and  kept  with  a  pious  regard.  The  houses  their  fathers  built, 
places  of  “  glorious  memory,”  where  were  the  first  breathings  of  their 
early  aspirations,  the  evidences  of  their  early  struggles,  all  are  marked 
and  kept  “sacred  to  the  memory.”  There  is  the  old  Brattle  Street 
Church  with  the  cannon  ball  in  its  side.  It  was  masoned  into  the  place 
where  it  struck.  There  is  the  oldest  house  in  Boston  ;  iu  its  blue  plast¬ 
ered  gable  the  figures  1680,  as  if  marked  when  the  mortar  was  fresh. 
There  is  the  old  South  Street  Church,  whose  pews  the  British  soldiers 
broke  up  for  fire  wood,  and  made  a  cavalry  riding  school  of  its  interior. 
Court  and  State  streets  meet  in  this  sinuous  way,  being  one  and  the 
same  street,  separated  by  the  old  State  House  standing  in  the  middle  of 
the  street.  North  street  is  a  narrow  way,  with  pavement  varying  from 
*  one  to  two  feet  wide,  and  is  the  Five  Points  of  Boston — the  home  of 
sailors  and  all  that  are  degraded  and  vile.  We  made  our  way  through 
it  on  Sunday  afternoon.  We  have  no  wish  to  see  again  on  a  bright 
summer  Sunday  such  marks  of  ruined  humanity.  But  Boston  has  left 
with  us  many  reminiscences  of  elevated  humanity,  and  on  these  we  wish 
to  dwell  more  at  length  again. 


SACRILEGE. 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 


There  lived  somewhere — no  difference  where,  perhaps  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  our  present  reader — two  men  as  neighbors.  Both  were  pro- 
lessors  of  religion  and  belonged  to  the  same  church.  The  one’s  name 
was  Strictly,  a  rather  intelligent  man,  who  was  at  the  time  a  Deacon  ; 
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the  name  of  the  other  was  Surface,  a  man  industrious  and  economical, 
who  attended  well  to  his  worldly  business  but  was  never  in  the  habit  of 
thinking  earnestly  on  any  subject. 

These  two  neighbors  were  accustomed  to  visit  one  another  on  winter 
evenings,  as  they  lived  not  far  apart;  and  on  such  occasions  they  talked 
on  such  subjects  as  any  occasion  brought  naturally  before  them.  Not 
long  ago  they  spent  an  evening  together  in  their  accustomed  way,  when 
the  following  conversation  was  held  between  them. 

Surface.  You  are  much  given  to  reading,  neighbor  Strictly  ;  and 
I  freely  confess  that  you  always  seem  to  have  abetter  insight  into  things 
than  I  have.  I  wish  you  would  give  me  some  light  o.i  a  matter  that 
has  been  on  my  mind  all  this  week. 

Strictly.  Cheerfully,  if  it  is  in  my  power.  Though  I  confess  that 
on  most  of  subjects  I  need  instruction  myself. 

Surface.  I  know  you  can  help  me  out  in  this  case.  Last  Sunday 
our  Pastor  made  use  several  times  of  the  word  “  Sacrilege ”  in  his  ser¬ 
mon.  I  know  from  the  tenor  of  his  remarks  that  it  has  reference  some¬ 
how  to  money ;  but  still  the  more  I  think  about  it  the  more  I  am  in  the 
dark. 

•  Strictly.  Have  you  no  Dictionary,  neighbor  Surface  ? 

Surface.  There  ! — that  is  just  like  you.  I  have  often  wondered  at 
you.  You  always  know  at  once  how  to  help  yourself.  I  wish  I  had 
that  talent.  The  Dictionary — of  course  that  will  tell  us  exactly  what  the 
word  means.  Here  it  is.  Little  did  I  think,  when  I  bought  it  of  a  pedlar 
to  get  clear  of  him,  that  it  would  ever  be  of  any  use  to  me. 

Strictly.  Your  horses  would  be  of  no  use  to  you  either  if  you  did 
not  hitch  them  up.  Books  are  of  use,  when  they  are  used. 

Surface.  That’s  so  !  I’ll  try  to  keep  it  in  mind.  Perhaps  that’s 
the  way  you  get  to  be  so  ready  in  helping  yourself  out  in  difficult 
matters. 

Strictly.  Perhaps  it  is.  But  here  is  the  word  ;  shall  I  read  the 

definition  ? 

Surface.  If  you  please.  Let  us  hear. 

Strictly.  “  Sacrilege.  The  using  for  other  purposes  that  which  has 
been  consecrated  to  religious  objects  ;  or  the  withholding,  what  we  have 
ourselves  given  and  consecrated  to  religious  purposes.”  You  see  neigh¬ 
bor  Surface,  if  I  owe  you  money  and  withhold  it ;  or  if  I  give  you  some¬ 
thing,  and  then  secretly  take  it  back,  that  is  theft ;  but  if,  instead  of 
doing  so  to  you,  I  do  so  to  the  Church,  or  to  religion,  it  is  sacrilege. 
It  is  cheating  God  instead  of  man — it  is  stealing  from  God  instead  of 
stealing  from  man. 

Surface.  I  see.  The  Pastor  made  it  out  a  great  sin  ;  and  so  it 
must  be  if  the  Dictionary  is  right. 

Strictly.  A  great  sin  !  Certainly  it  is.  As  God  is  greater  than 
man,  and  as  the  objects  and  interests  of  religion  are  greater  than  any 
private  individual  interests,  so  much  greater  is  the  sin  of  sacrilege  than 
mere  dishonesty  or  theft  committed  against  a  man. 

Surface.  I  see.  But  neighbor  Strictly,  I  see  no  use  in  preaching 
against  such  a  Sin ;  for  I  never  heard  of  any  one  who  is  guilty  of  it. 
Did  you  ? 

Strictly.  I  did.  It  is  an  old  sin.  Here  is  the  Bible,  let  me  read 
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you  a  few  verses  from  Malachi.  Will  a  man  rob  God  ?  Yet  ye  have 
robbed  me.  But  ye  say,  Wherein  have  we  robbed  thee  ?  In  tithes  and 
offerings. ”  They  kept  back  what  it  was  their  duty  to  give  to  God,  and 
what  by  promise  and  vow,  they  had  assumed  to  give.  So  Ananias  and 
Sapphira,  Acts  v.,  promised  to  lay  their  possessions  at  the  apostles* 
feet,  and  then  “  kept  back  part  of  the  price.”  For  this  sin  of  Sacrilege 
those  mentioned  in  Malachi  were  “cursed  with  the  curse  and  these 
In  Acts  were  struck  down  dead ! 

Surface.  I  have  read  both  those  passages  before  now ;  but  no  one 
pays  tithes  now — no  one  sells  his  possession  to  give  all  to  religious  ob¬ 
jects  ;  it  is  not  our  duty  now. 

Strictly.  Perhaps  not.  But  we  still  give  of  our  substance  for  the 
support  of  religion.  We  are  not  compelled  to  do  it ;  but  we  feel  it  our 
duty  and  privelege  to  do  it. 

Thus  we  subscribe  money  to  build  new  churches,  and  to  keep  church 
and  grave  yard  in  repair  and  to  pay  the  salary  of  the  pastor,  and  to 
support  the  poor. 

Surface.  So  we  do ;  and  we  are  bound  to  pay  what  we - 

At  this  word  Mr.  Surface  suddenly  broke  olf  the  sentence;  a  flush  was 
on  his  cheek,  and  he  grew  silent  and  thoughtful  ! 

Strictly.  Of  course  we  oughtrto  pay  what  we  subscribe  ;  and  not 
to  do  it  is  sacrilege. 

Surface.  I  see.  But  I  suppose  the  generality  of  persons  do  pay. 
Don’t  you  think  they  do  ? 

Strictly.  I  would  be  sorry  to  think  that  the  generality  of  persons, 
as  you  say,  did  not ;  but  if  you  will  act  as  Deacon  for  a  single  year,  you 
will  find  that  there  are  a  number  of  persons  who  do  not.  Have  you 
never  heard  the  common  remark  that  one  fourth  of  every  subscription 
for  building  a  church  is  lost — never  can  be  collected  !  I  can  show  you 
from  the  old  subscription  book,  that  this  was  our  loss  in  the  building  of 
our  own  church  two  years  ago.  In  regard  to  the  Pastor’s  salary,  it  is 
the  same.  You  know  two  years  ago  our  former  Pastor  left  us.  There 
had  been  $400  promised  him  from  our  congregation  ;  and  that  sum  was 
subscribed.  Now  I  have  that  list  in  my  pocket ;  for  I  carry  it  along 
with  me,  hoping  still  to  collect  some  of  the  old  with  the  new.  Here  it 
is;  count  it,  and  you  will  find  that  there  is  $100  of  it  not  paid  !  Indeed 
it  was  this  dishonesty  toward  him,  and  this  sacrilege  toward  God,  that 
discouraged  the  heart  of  that  good  man,  and  compelled  him  to  leave  us. 
Here  you  can  see  the  list  for  yourself. 

Mr.  Surface  grew  pale  and  red,  in  quick  succession,  as  his  neighbor 
.Strictly,  drew  the  old  list  from  his  pocket,  and  began  to  run  his  fingers 
over  it  mentioning  the  names  and  the  sums  unpaid.  At  length  he  got 
down  among  the  S’s  ;  but  he  read  on  without  flinching,  for  he  knew 
what  he  was  getting  at — “  Ichabod  Surface — $10  !” 

Surface.  That’s  so,  I  don’t  deny  it.  But  I  can  tell  you  how  it 
happens  to  be  so.  You  know  it  was  not  more  than  six  months  after  he 
took  charge,  that  I  became  displeased  at  one  of  his  sermons  ;  and  I  had 
reason  to  be.  Then  I  determined  not  to  support  him — and  I  told  the 
Elders  I  would  not. 

Strictly.  But  had  you  not  subscribed  the  $10  for  his  support  ? 

.Surface.  I  had. 
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Strictly.  Did  you  subscribe  on  condition  that  you  should  not  pay 
in  case  you  became  displeased  with  the  Pastor  before  the  money  would  be 
called  for  ? 

Surface.  0,  no  ;  certainly  not. 

Strictly.  The  fact  is  you  did  not  subscribe  the  $10  to  the  Pastor 
at  all.  The  congregation,  of  which  you  are  a  member  voted  and  prom¬ 
ised  him  $400  ;  aud  you  with  others  subscribed  a  certain  sum  to  the  con¬ 
gregation,  that  it  might  he  able  to  pay  what  it  had  voted  and  promised 
him.  The  church  owed  him  $400,  and  you  owe  the  church  $1  0.  That 
is  the  plain  English  of  the  transaction.  The  Church  did  not  displease 
you — and  yet  you  have  not  paid  the  church  what  you  promised  to  pay 
by  subscribing  to  it. 

Surface.  I  don’t  look  at  it  in  that  light. 

Strictly.  Well,  look  at  it  in  another  light  then.  Suppose  you 
promise  to  pay  me  $10.  This  you  do  over  your  name  on  the  first  of 
April  On  the  first  of  October,  you  become  offended  at  me — for  a  good 
reason,  or  without  a  good  reason,  for  this  makes  no  difference — does  the 
fact  that  you  have  become  displeased  with  me,  release  you  from  the  debt  ? 
If  so,  I  have  discovered  a  new  way  of  paying  debts — when  I  wish  to  get 
clear  of  paying  a  debt,  I  need  just  get  displeased  with  the  person  to 
whom  I  owe  it !  Do  you  see  it  in  that  light,  neighbor  Surface  ? 

Surface.  I  see  it  in  the  right  light  now — and  for  the  first  time  in 
my  life.  I  am  heartily  ashamed  of  myself.  I  used  to  regard  what  I 
gave  to  the  church  as  a  kind  of  charity  ;  and  as  I  thought  I  gave  it 
merely  out  of  kindness  to  the  Pastor,  I  thought  I  could  withhold  it  when 
I  pleased  so  to  do.  I  did  not  regard  it  as  a  debt  to  be  paid  as  other 
debts ;  but  I  see  it  is  a  debt. 

Strictly.  Yes,  a  debt  to  the  church  ;  and  to  withhold  it  is  sacrilege. 

Surface.  I  see ;  I  am  ashamed — I  am  sorry  !  What  shall  I  do  to 
make  it  right. 

Strictly.  Do  as  one  of  old  did,  who  was  in  the  same  case.  He 
said — “  If  I  have  taken  anything  from  any  man  by  false  accusation,  I 
restore  him  fourfold.” 

Surface.  .1  will  do  it.  Here  are  Forty  dollars.  Take  it  and  pay 
it  where  it  befongs  ;  I  would  rather  pay  it  now,  than  pay  for  it  at  the 
day  of  judgment !  I  do  not  wonder  that  our  Pastor  preached  on  the 
sin  of  Sacrilege  ;  and  little  did  I  think  that  I  was  one  of  those  sinners  on 
whom  he  laid  the  truth  in  such  earnest  sentences. 

Strictly.  It  is  indeed  a  great  and  crying  sin.  In  the  Ancient 
Church  it  was  punished  with  excommunication.  St.  Augustine  says  : 
“  Whether  one  retracts  what  he  himself  has  given  to  the  church,  or  de¬ 
tains  what  has  been  given  by  others,  or  robs  her  of  what  she  is  actually 
possessed  of,  it  is  all  the  same  species  of  sacriiigous  sin,  and  is  punished 
by  excommunication.” 

Surface.  I  see  !  And  rest  assured,  neighbor  Strictly,  I  shall  not 
soon  forget  what  the  word  sacrilege  means. 

Strictly.  I  hope  you  will  not;  and  as  Christ  said  to  Peter,  having 
been  converted  strengthen  thy  brethren — or  rather  enlighten  them.  For 
there  are  many  now-a-days,  whose  views  of  right  aud  wrong  in  regard  to 
this  subject  greatly  need  brushing  up  ;  and  certainly  no  one  need  look 
for  the  blessing  of  God  till  he  first  becomes  honest. 
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CALCULATION  AND  MEMORY. 

William  Lawston,  teacher  of  mathematics  in  Edinburg,  who  died 
in  1757,  when  employed  about  twenty  years  before  his  death  as  precep¬ 
tor  to  the  sons  of  a  gentleman,  was  induced  by  his  employer  to  under¬ 
take  an  extraordinary  piece  of  mental  calculation.  Upon  a  wager  laid 
by  his  patron,  that  the  number  from  1  to  40  inclusive  could,  by  memory 
alone,  be  multiplied  continually — that  is,  1  multiplied  by  2 ;  the  product 
then  arising,  2,  by  3  ;  the  next  product,  6,  by  4  ;  the  next  24,  by  5  ;  and 
so  on,  40  being  the  last  multiplier — Mr.  Lawson  was,  with  reluctance, 
prevailed  upon  to  attempt  the  task.  He  began  it  next  morning  at  seven 
o’clock,  taught  his  pupils  their  Latin  lessons  in  the  forenoon  as  usual, 
had  finished  the  operation  by  six  in  the  evening,  and  then  told  the  last 
product  to  the  gentleman  who  had  laid  the  wager ;  which  they  took 
down  in  writing,  making  a  line  of  forty-eight  figures,  and  found  to  be 
just.  The  shortness  of  the  time  rendered  the  work  the  more  difficult, 
as  each  multiplication  was  in  its  turn  so  far  to  be  forgotten-  as  not  to 
interfere  with  those  that  succeeded.  When  the  operation  was  over,  he 
could  perceive  his  veins  to  start,  like  a  man  in  a  nervous  fever  ;  the  three 
following  nights  he  dreamed  constantly  of  numbers ;  and  he  was  often 
heard  to  say  that  no  inducement  would  ever  again  engage  him  in  a  like 
attempt.  A  fair  copy  of  the  whole  operation,  attested  by  the  subscrip¬ 
tions  of  three  gentlemen,  parties  in  the  wager,  was  put  into  a  frame 
with  glass,  and  hung  up  in  the  patron’s  dining-room. 


LINES  FOR  AN  ALBUM. 

An  impromptu  Acrostic,  written  just  nine  years  ago,  for  a  little  girl,  who  has  since  gone 
to  her  long  home. 

Much  as  of  joyous  times  we  speak, 

In  sin  such  times  we  vainly  seek  ; 

Sin  yields  at  best  but  terrene  ease  ; 

Seek  not  then  here  for  solid  peace. 

Sad  are  the  scenes,  but  seldom  sweet, 

Upon  this  earth  we’re  called  to  meet — 

Sad  are  its  sorrows — sweet  its  joys — 

And  yet  these  last  are  empty  toys. 

Not  on  this  earth,  not  in  its  scenes, 

Are  joys  the  truly  wise  esteems — 

Earth  only  gives  us  pain  ! 

Some  seek,  I  know,  their  pleasures  here. 

Urged  by  their  fancies — not  by  fear — 

Lost  to  all  virtue,  who  may  tell 
Their  state,  so  sad — not  bliss,  a  hell ! 

Zion — be  thou  the  Christian’s  joy, 

Bound  up  in  thee,  without  alloy 
Are  pleasures  found  :  Susana,  this, 

Chief  joy,  be  also  thine — thy  bliss  ; 

Here  found,  thy  joys  remain  ! 
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GOLDEN  PARABLES. 


FROM  TIIE  GERMAN  —  BY  THE  EDITOR 


LXL— THE  SINGULAR  WALL. 

The  people  of  a  lonely  farm  house  during  a  time  of  war  were  in  great 
dread.  Particularly  on  a  certain  night  were  they  in  painful  fear.  The 
enemy  was  coming  into  the  neighborhood.  The  nightly  heavens,  now 
here  and  now  there,  grew  live  and  lurid  from  conflagrations.  Fearful 
firing  was  heard  near  at  hand.  Besides,  it  was  winter,  and  the  weather 
was  cold  and  stormy.  The  good  people  were  every  moment  in  danger 
of  being  plundered,  and  now,  at  this  inclement  season  of  the  year,  being 
driven  away  from  house  and  home. 

Grand-parents,  parents,  and  children,  remained  in  one  room  together 
during  the  whole  night  in  prayer.  The  aged  grandmother  read  prayers 
from  an  old  prayer  book.  In  a  “  Prayer  for  the  time  of  war,”  there 
were  these  words  :  “  The  Lord  make  a  strong  wall  around  this  dwelling, 
to  keep  the  enemy  from  us.”  The  young  father,  who  was  listening  de¬ 
voutly,  thought  however  that  to  make  a  wall  around  them  was  asking 
entirely  too  much  of  God. 

Meanwhile  the  night  passed  away,  without  a  single  soldier  entering 
the  house.  All  in  the  house  were  surprised  at  this.  When,  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  they  ventured  to  the  door,  behold  !  on  the  side  toward  the  enemy, 
the  snow  was  drifted  in  high  heaps  like  a  wall,  so  that  it  was  not  pos¬ 
sible  to  pass  through  it. 

All  praised  God,  and  gave  thanks.  The  grandmother  said  :  “  See, 

has  not  God  made  a  wall  to  keep  the  enemy  from  our  dwelling  ?  I 
hold  firmly  to  the  truth  that 

He  who  trusts  in  God  is  sure 
To  be  from  all  his  foes  secure. 


LXII. — T  HE  FARM  nOUSE. 

The  old  man  Wilibald,  was  very  fond  of  strife,  and  was  always  at  law 
with  some  one.  At  one  time  he  saw  that  at  a  neighbor’s  house  some 
persons  were  breaking  a  hole  through  the  wall  to  put  in  a  new  window 
on  the  side  toward  his  house.  Wilibald  did  not  like  that,  and  threaten¬ 
ed  to  complain  of  his  neighbor  before  the  magistrate. 

The  other  neighbors  came  tq  Wilibald  and  said  :  “  Do  not  in  your 
old  age,  begin  another  law-suit ;  it  is  impossible  that  you  should  gain 
anything  in  this  stupid  proceeding.” 

But  Wilibald  grew  angry,  struck  on  the  table  with  his  fist,  and  ex¬ 
claimed  in  fearful  words :  “  I  give  you  my  word  that  I  will  gain  it,  and 
prevent  my  neighbor  from  looking  over  into  my  yard.” 

Wilibald  began  the  law-suit — lost  it,  and  was  compelled  to  pay  all 
the  costs.  But  since,  by  his  ceasless  lawing,  he  had  gotten  into  debt, 
he  was  not  able  to  pay  the  costs,  and  consequently  his  house  was  sold. 
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Michael  the  son  of  a  rich  farmer,  bought  the  house.  When  some  of 
the  neighbors  ridiculed  Wilibald,  and  said  :  “You  have  gained  the  law¬ 
suit,  and  secured  what  you  desired.  Your  neighbor  does  no  more  look 
over  into  your  yard,  but  into  Michael’s.” 

He  that  damage  seek3  by  Law 
Is  sure  his  damages  to  draw. 


LXIIL— THE  BAG  OF  EARTH. 

A  rich  man  cheated  a  poor  widow  of  her  only  small  piede  of  ground, 
in  order  thereby  to  enlage  his  garden.  The  next  day  when  he  was  walk¬ 
ing  over  the  ground,  the  poor  widow  came  to  him  with  an  empty  grain 
bag,  and,  with  tearful  eyes,  said  to  him  :  “I  beg  of  you  to  let  me  take 
of  my  parental  inheritance  only  so  much  ground  as  I  can  put  into  this 
bag.  The  rich  man  said :  “  This  foolish  petition  I  cen  well  grant 

you.” 

The  widow  filled  her  bag  with  earth,  and  then  said  :  “  But  now  I 
have  another  favor  to  ask.  Be  so  Lind  as  to  lift  this  bag  upon  my 
shoulders  !” 

Th-e  rich  man  who  was  not  used  to  labor,  for  some  time  Would  not  ; 
but  the  widow  did  not  cease  asking  and  begging  till  he  showed  his  wil¬ 
lingness  to  do  it.  When  now,  he  attempted  to  lift  the  bag,  he  exclaim¬ 
ed  sighing  :  “  It  is  too  heavy,  I  am  not  able  to  lift  it.” 

Then  the  widow  said  with  great  solemnity:  “  If  this  single  bag  of 
ground  is  too  heavy  for  you,  how  think  you  will  the  whole  piece  of  ground 
in  which  there  is  enough  to  fill  a  hundred  such  bags,  press  you  down  in 
eternity  !” 

This  saying  alamed  the  rich  man,  and  he  gave  back  to  the  poor  wi¬ 
dow  her  piece  of  ground.  “  I  now  see  clearly,”  said  he,  that 

Heavy  is  unrighteous  gain  ;  , 

It  presses  with  eternal  pain  ?” 


TRANSLATION  FROM  LIVY. 

FROM  BOOK  I.  CHAPTER  XXVI. 


BY  BLANCHE. 


On  every  side  the  people  throng, 

In  front,  behind,  and  all  along, 

Each  eager  friend  triumphant  cries, 
And  lauds  the  victor  to  the  skies. 
Joyous,  he  cometh  from  the  field, 

With  broken  spear,  and  dinged  shield, 
Gore  on  his  helmet,  and  his  hands, 

Yet  proudly  up,  Horatius  stands. 
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Some  trophies  on  his  arm  are  hung, 

And  some  around  his  shoulders  flung ; 

And  so  his  heart  is  glad,  although 
Two  murdered  brothers  lie  below. 

And,  haughty,  with  his  precious  freight, 

He  reaches  now  Capena’s  gate  ; 

But  ah !  we  know  that  ’neath  the  sun, 

Joy  never  lasts,  'tis  but  begun, 

That  we  may  sigh  to  find  it  gone  ! 

And  now  his  virgin  sister  meets  him, 
Curatio’s  bride  ;  yet  ere  she  greets  him, 

She  sees  around  his  shoulders  worn, 

The  scarf  from  her  betrothed  one  torn — 

The  scarf  which  she  herself  had  wrought, 
With  eager  hand,  and  loving  thought. 

Then  swift  the  dreadful  truth  has  broken, 
Upon  her  heart,  ’ere  yet  it  ’twas  spoken  ; 

Her  hair  all  loosened  down  was  flung, 

While  mild,  her  trembling  hands  she  wrung  ; 
And  as  she  cast  her  eyes  above  her, 

She,  weeping,  called  on  her  dead  lover, 

'TiU  Echo,  pitying,  at  the  walls, 

Caught  up,  and  answered  back  her  calls. 

With  fiercest  wrath,  Horatius  burned, 

To  see  his  hard-bought  victory,  spurned ; 

As  she,  with  her  mild  lamentation, 

Forgot  the  triumph  of  her  nation  : 

“  Forgetful  of  tby  country’s  gain, 

“  Forgetful  of  thy  brothers  slain, 

“  Go  to  thy  lover,  ne’er  to  part. 

“  Traitress!”  he  cried,  while  at  her  heart, 

His  glittering  sword  was  seen  to  whirl, 

And  strike' to  earth  the  murdered  girl! 
Swiftly  it  takes  away  her  breath, 

And  calm  at  last,  she  sleeps  in  death  ; 

While  on  her  cheek  the  smile  reposes, 

Which  was  exchanged  for  life’s  bright  roses. 
“  Thus  perish  each,”  Horatius  calls, 

“  Who  weepeth,  when  a  foeman  falls.” 


THE  DAISY. 


BY  HANS  CHRISTIAN  ANDEBSBX 


Out  in  the  country  close  to  the  roadside,  there  stands  a  country  house. 
I  am  sure  you  have  often  seen  it ;  in  front  there  is  a  little  flower-garden, 
enclosed  by  white  palisades  with  the  points  painted  green.  Close  by,  on 
a  bank  outside  the  palings,  amid  the  most  beautiful  grass,  grew  a  little 
Daisy  :  the  sun  shone  on  it  just  as  bright  and  warm  as  on  the  splendid 
flowers  in  the  garden,  and  so  each  hour  it  grew  in  strength  and  beauty. 
One  morning,  there  it  stood  full  blown,  with  its  delicate  white  glistening 
leaves,  which  encircled  the  little  yellow  sun  in  the  middle  like  rays  of 
light. 
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It  never  once  occurred  to  the  little  flower  that  it  was  seen  by  nobody, 
hidden  as  it  was  down  there  in  the  grass,  and  that  it  was  a  poor  despis¬ 
ed  flower !  No,  nothing  of  the  kind  ! 

It  was  so  contented  !  It  turned  towards  the  warm  sun,  gazed  upon 
it,  and  listened  to  the  lark  that  was  singing  in  the  air. 

The  little  Daisy  was  so  happy  !  as  happy  as  though  it  had  been  a 
great  holiday ;  and  yet  it  was  only  a  Monday.  The  children  were  in 
school  ;  and  wThile  they  sat  there  on  theit  forms  and  learned  their  les- 
sous,  the  little  flower  set  on  its  green  stem,  and  also  learned,  from  the 
warm  sun  and  from  all  around,  how  good  God  is  ;  and  it  was  just  as  if 
the  lark  uttered  all  this  in  its  song,  beautifully  and  distinctly,  while  the 
flowers  felt  it  in  silence.  And  the  flower  looked  up  with  a  sort  of  rev¬ 
erence  to  the  happy  bird  that  could  sing  and  fly,  but  it  was  not  dejected 
at  being  itself  unable  to  do  the  same. 

‘‘Do  I  not  see  and  hear  ?”  thought  the  Daisy  ;  “the  sun  shines  on 
me,  and  the  breezes  kiss  me, — oh,  what  rich  gifts  do  I  enjoy  !” 

Within  the  palisading  of  the  garden  stood  many  stiff  stately  flowers  : 
the  less  fragrance  they  had,  the  higher  they  held  their  heads.  The  peo¬ 
nies  puffed  themselves  out,  in  order  to  make  themselves  larger  than  the 
roses  ;  but  it  is  not  always  the  size  that  will  avail  any  thing.  The  tu¬ 
lips  were  of  the  most  beautiful  colors ;  they  knew  that  very  well,  and 
held  themselves  as  straight  as  an  arrow,  so  that  they  might  be  seen  all 
the  better  They  did  not  deign  to  cast  a  look  on  the  littlet  Daisy- 
flower  outside  ;  but  the  flowers  looked  at  them  so  much  the  more,  and 
thought,  “How  rich  and  beautiful  those  are!  Yes,  to  be  sure,  the 
beautiful  bird  certainly  flies  down  to  them — them  he  surely  visits ! 
What  happiness  to  have  got  a  place  so  near,  whence  I  can  see  all  this 
.splendor.”  And  just  as  it  was  thinking  so, — “  quirrevit /”  down  came 
the  lark  from  on  high  ;  but  it  did  not  go  to  the  peonies  or  tulips  ;  no, 
but  down  into  the  grass  to  the  poor  little  Daisy,  wThich  for  pure  joy 
was  so  astonished  that  it  did  not  even  know  what  it  should  think. 

The  little  bird  hopped  about  in  the  grass  and  sang  :  “  Well !  how 
soft  the  grass  is  !  and  only  look,  what  a  sweet  little  flower  with  a  golden 
heart  and  with  a  robe  of  silver !”  For  the  yellow  spot  in  the  Daisy 
looked  really  just  like  gold,  and  the  little  leaves  around  were  shining, 
and  as  white  as  silver. 

How  happy  the  little  Daisy  was  !  no  one  could  believe  it.  The  bird 
kissed  her  with  his  beak,  sang  to  her,  and  then  flew  up  again  in  the  blue 
air.  It  was  certainly  a  whole  quarter  of  an  hour  before  the  Daisy  came 
to  herself  again.  Half  ashamed,  and  yet  so  glad  at  heart,  she  looked  at 
the  flowers  over  in  the  garden  :  they  had  beheld  the  honor  and  the 
happiness  that  had  befallen  her  ;  they  would  surely  comprehend,  she 
thought,  what  ajoy  it  was  to  her  ;  but  there  stood  the  tulips  as  stiff  again 
as  before,  looking  quite  prim,  and  they  were,  too,  quite  red  in  the  face ; 
for  they  were  vexed.  But  the  peonies  looked  so  thick-headed  !  ah  !  it 
was  a  good  thing  they  could  not  speak,  otherwise  the  Daisy  would  have 
heard  a  fine  speech.  The  poor  little  flower,  however,  could  see  very 
plainly  that  they  were  not  in  a  good  humor,  and  she  was  heartily  sorry 
for  it.  At  this  moment  a  maiden  came  into  the  garden  with  a  knife  in 
her  hand,  sharp  and  polished ;  she  went  among  the  tulips,  and  cut  off 
one  after  the  other. 
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“Ah!”  sighed  the  little  Daisy,  “this  is  really  terrible;  now  it  ir 
all  over  with  them.” 

Then  the  girl  with  the  tulips  went  away.  The  Daisy  was  glad  tlxa* 
it  was  standing  out  there  in  the  grass,  and  was  but  a  poor  little  flower,-. 
— it  was  quite  thankful  :  and  when  the  sun  set,  it  folded  its  leaves,  wex»s 
to  sleep,  and  dreamed  the  whole  night  of  the  Sun  and  the  beautiful  biriL 

On  the  following  morning,  when  the  flower,  fresh  and  joyful,  aga:i 
stretched  out  its  white  leaves,  like  little  arms,  into  the  bright  sunshinr 
and  clear  blue  air,  it  recogonized  the  voice  of  the  bird ;  but  what  1>* 
sung  was  so  melancholy!  Yes,  the  poor  lark  had  good  reason  to  m 
sad  :  he  had  been  taken  prisoner,  and  was  now  sitting  in  a  cage,  clos* 
to  an  open  window  in  the  pleasure-house.  He  sang  of  the  joy  of  beinp 
able  to  fly  about  in  freedom,  sang  of  the  young  green  corn  in  the  field 
and  of  the  beautiful  journeyings  which  he  used  to  make  on  his  wings 
high  up  in  the  free  air.  The  poor  bird  was  heavy  of  heart  :  there  be 
sat  a  captive  in  a  narrow  cage. 

The  little  Daisy  would  so  gladly  have  helped  him  ;  but  how  to  begh.s 
yes,  that  was  the  difficulty.  In  sympathizing  with  the  lark,  it  forgcff 
entirely  how  beautiful  was  every  thing  around  it,  how  warm  the  so* 
shone,  and  how  beautifully  white  its  own  leaves  glistened  : — oh  !  js 
could  only  think  on  the  imprisoned  bird,  for  whom  it  was  incapable  of 
doing  any  thing. 

Then  suddenly  there  came  two  litte  boys  out  of  the  garden,  and  on* 
of  them  had  a  knife  in  his  hand,  large  and  sharp,  like  that  with  whici 
the  giri  had  cut  the  tulips.  They  came  straight  towards  the  little  Daisj, 
who  could  not  imagine  what  they  wanted. 

“  Here  we  can  cut  a  nice  piece  of  turf  for  the  lark,”  said  one  of  tin 
boys,  and  began  to  cut  out  a  square  all  around  the  Daisy,  so  that  tbi 
flower  stood  iu  the  very  middle  of  it. 

“Pull  up  the  flower,”  said  one  boy  ;  and  the  Daisy  trembled  for  vert 
fear  ;  for  to  be  pulled  up,  why  that  was  to  die,  and  it  wished  to  live,  as 
it  was  to  be  put  with  the  turf  into  the  cage  of  the  imprisoned  lark. 

“No,  let  it  stay,”  said  the  other  boy;  “it  looks  so  pretty. “  Ads 
so  it  remained,  and  was  put  into  the  cage  with  the  lark. 

But  the  poor  bird  bewailed  loudly  his  lost  freedom,  and  fluttered 
against  the  iron  wires  of  the  cage.  The  little  flower  could  not  speak, 
could  not  say  one  consoling  word,  to  him,  much  as  she  wished  to  do  so- 
Thus  passed  the  whole  forenoon. 

“There  is  no  water  here,”  said  tthe  imprisoned  lark  ;  “they  are  aE 
gone  out,  and  have  forgotten  me.  Not  a  drop  of  water  to  drink  !  my 
throat  is  dry  and  burning  !  within  me  is  fire  and  ice,  and  the  air  is  so 
heavy  !  Oh,  I  shall  die  ;  I  must  leave  the  warm  sunshine,  and  the  fresh 
green  trees,  and  all  the  beautiful  things  that  God  has  created  !”  And 
saying  these  words,  he  pressed  his  beak  into  the  cool  piece  of  turf  to 
refresh  himself  a  little ;  and  his  eye  fell  on  the  Daisy,  and  the  bird 
nodded  to  it  and  kissed  it,  and  said  :  “You  also  must  wither  here,  yew 
poor  little  flower  ;  you  and  the  green  turf  here  have  been  given  me  in¬ 
stead  of  the  whole  world,  which  I  had  out  there  !  Every  little  blade* 
of  grass  must  be  to  me  as  a  green  tree,  every  one  of  your  white  leaves'- 
a  fragrant  flower.  Ah,  you  only  remind  me  how  much  I  have  lost  tP 

“  What  can  I  do  to  comfort  him  ?”  thought  the  little  flower ;  but  ab* 
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could  not  move  a  leaf;  yet  the  fragrance  which  streamed  from  her  deli¬ 
cate  leaves  was  much  stronger  than  is  usual  with  this  flower.  The  bird 
observed  this  ;  and  although  he  was  dying  of  thirst,  and  tore  up  every 
green  blade  of  grass  in  his  suffering,  yet  he  did  not  even  touch  the  little 
Daisy. 

It  was  evening,  and  no  one  came  as  yet  to  bring  the  poor  brid  a  drop 
of  water  :  he  stretched  out  his  delicate  wings,  and  fluttered  convulsively  ; 
his  song  was  a  complaining  chirp.  His  little  head  bowed  down  towards 
the  Daisy,  and  the  heart  of  the  bird  broke  for  thirst  and  longing. 

Then  the  flower  was  not  able  as  on  the  evening  before,  to  fold  its 
leaves  together  and  sleep  ;  it  bowed  down  ill  and  sorrowful  to  the  earth. 

It  was  not  until  the  next  morning  that  the  boys  came  back  ;  and  when 
they  saw  that  the  bird  was  dead,  they  wept  many  tears,  and  dug  for  it 
a  pretty  grave,  which  they  decked  with  flowers.  The  dead  body  of  the 
bird  was  put  in  a  beautiful  red  paper  box  ; — he  was  to  be  buried  royally, 
the  poor  bird  !  While  he  lived  and  sang,  they  forgot  him,  let  him  sit  in 
a  cage  and  suffer  want ;  now  they  showed  him  great  honor  and  lamen¬ 
ted  him. 

But  the  bit  of  turf  with  the  Daisy  was  thrown  out  into  the  dust  of 
the  highway  ;  no  one  thought  of  her,  who,  however,  had  felt  most  for 
the  little  bird,  and  had  wished  so  much  to  comfort  him. 


LIVE  NOT  FOR  SELF  ALONE. 

Live  not  for  self  alone,  should  be  the  language  of  every  thinking, 
reflecting  mind. — Let  us  go  to  the  flowers,  the  streams,  the  trees,  and 
the  birds,  and  learn  wisdom. 

Do  the  little  flowers  that  sparkle  so  beautifully  through  the  dew  and 
sunshine,  live  alone  for  themselves  ?  No,  no  !  Do  they  not  cheer  our 
lonely  walks  ?  do  we  not  gaze  on  them,  in  hale  theirfragrance,  and  pass 
on  better  than  when  we  came,  feeling  that  they  have  ministered  to  our 
perceptions  of  the  beautiful  ?  and,  too,  they  give  to  the  bees  their  honey, 
to  the  insects  their  food.  And  they  help  to  clothe  the  earth  in  loveliness 
and  beauty. 

Does  the  wide  spreading  tree  under  whose  grateful  shade  we  recline 
when  the  noonday  sun  is  oppressive,  live  for  itself  alone?  We  answer 
no  ;  for  it  gives  a  happy  home  to  many  a  tiny  insect ;  there,  too,  the 
little  bird  finds  a  resting-place  when  his  little  wings  are  tired  of  soaring 
up  so  high,  and  a  secure  asylum  wherein  to  build  their  tiny  nests,  and 
to  rear  their  defenceless  and  unfledged  broods.  And  too,  it  gives  sup¬ 
port  to  many  a  tender  vine.  It  also  absorbs  the  poisonous  vapors  in 
the  atmosphere,  that  would  otherwise  scatter  disease  and  death  broad¬ 
cast  over  our  land.  And  it  helps  to  clothe  the  earth  in  majesty  and 
beauty. 

Does  the  mighty  river  or  the  laughing  little  brook  that  ripples  so 
merrily  along,  live  alone  for  themselves  ?  Not  so  ;  for  on  the  broad  and 
mighty  bosom  of  yon  tranquil  river  are  borne  the  fortunes,  the  hopes 
and  the  fears  of  many.  And  who  can  tell  to  how  many  millions  of  the 
finny  tribes  it  gives  a  happy  home. 
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BY  T  n  E  EDITOR. 


The  dog  barked  at  the  moon. 

What  did  the  moon  do  ? 

He  went  on  his  way  ! 

What  we  are  about  to  write  will  look  and  sound  like  a  story  or  a 
tale ;  but  be  it  known  to  the  reader,  that  it  is  neither  of  these,  but 
veritable  history.  It  is  not  even  “^founded  on  fact,”  but  it  is  fact — 
story,  moral,  and  all. 

In  one  of  those  beautiful  and  peaceful  valleys  in  which  our  beloved 
Pennsylvania  so  much  abounds,  there  lived  aforetime  a  boy  whom  we 
shall  call  Edwin.  We  knew  him  well ;  and  are  therefore  in  a  position 
to  record  that  chapter  in  his  life  to  which  our  present  writing  refers. 
His  father  was  a  farmer  ;  and  little  Edwin  was  early  trained  to  useful¬ 
ness  in  such  small  and  light  services  as  a  boy  can  render  on  a  farm  ; 
such  as  riding  the  horses  in  the  barn  floor  to  thresh  out  grain,  for 
threshing  machines  were  not  yet  in  those  days  ;  driving  the  stock  to  the 
field  in  summer,  carrying  wood  and  chips  for  the  stoves,  supplying  fresh 
water  to  the  mowers  and  reapers  in  haymaking  and  harvest  time;  and  a 
multitude  of  such  other  services  as  make  a  boy  as  necessary  on  a  farm 
as  a  man,  fell  to  the  lot  of  our  boy 

He  was  not  an  unwilling  lad,  but  had  something  of  an  earnest  spirit 
in  him,  which  even  the  hot  days  of  summer  could  not  wholly  quell  and 
quiet. 

There  was  one  service,  however,  of  which  our  boy  sometimes  became 
weary.  It  was  what  was  called  in  farmer’s  parlance,  “  cleaning  the 
plough.”  The  duty  which  devolved  on  a  boy  in  this  calling  consisted 
in  walking  warily  and  watchfully  along  side  of  the  moving  plough, 
with  a  stick  about  as  long  as  the  boy  and  as  thick  as  his  arm,  having  a 
short  fork  at  one  end,  with  which  it  was  his  duty  to  push  away  the 
stubble  or  weeds  which  gathered  at  the  coulter.  This  was  necessary 
in  order  to  keep  the  plough  from  choking  and  rising  out  of  the  ground. 
This  business  devolved  a  heavy  responsibility  on  the  boy  that  had 
charge  of  it ;  for  when  he  neglected  his  duty  the  plough  would  choke, 
and  glide  over  the  surface  for  a  space,  on  which  the  next  furrow  being 
cast,  left  a  hole,  called  by  the  farmer  “a  sow  hole,”  or  “ploughing 
round  the  sow” — intending  thereby,  in  sporting  reproof,  to  say  that  a 
swine  was  lying  in  the  furrow,  out  of  respect  to  which  the  plowman 
turned  aside.  To  find  a  “sow  hole”  in  the  field  was  the  same  kind  of 
disgrace  to  the  boys,  as  to  find  a  badly  washed  dish  in  the  cupboard  was 
to  the  girls.  Consequently  many  were  the  times  in  which  the  horses 
were  stopped,  and  the  plough  drawn  back  to  repair  the  evil  by  a  second 
trial.  This,  where  weeds  were  many  and  these  slides  were  frequent,  was 
a  weary  work.  No  wonder  then  that  the  question  sometimes  rose 
between  plowman  and  plow -boy  as  to  who  was  to  blame  in  the  case  of 
a  mishap — the  man  for  not  keeping  the  plough  in,  or  the  boy  for  not 
keeping  the  weeds  out. 
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Moreover,  if  the  blame  even  rested  oftener  than  it  should  on  the  boy, 
he  ought  to  be  judged  with  charity  and  kind  allowance.  Just  think  of 
the  hot  sun  which  beats  down  on  Pennsylvania  farms  in  July  and 
August !  Think  of  an  acre  a  day  in  a  twenty  acre  field — total,  twenty 
days !  Think  of  those  long  forenoons  and  those  long  afternoons  I 
Think  how  narrow  the  furrows  are,  and  only  one  made  at  a  trip  !  Think 
of  this  slow,  weary,  monotonous  traveling  back  and  forth  almost  in  the 
same  track  day  after  day  !  Even  the  horse  in  the  bark-mill  almost 
looks  as  if  he  thought  those  persons  crazy  who  require  him  to  do,  what 
seems  to  him  the  same  thing,  over  and  over.  Wonder  not  then  that 
our  boy  at  times  grows  tired,  and  even  forgetful  of  his  watching  and 
work. 

Besides,  Edwin  was  not  a  sleepy  lad,  nor  had  a  natural  taste  for  that 
monotonous  kind  of  life  which  is  allied  to  sleep.  There  stirred  in  him 
elements  which  were  fain  to  transcend  the  ordinary  routine  of  secular 
life.  Though  but  a  boy,  he  had  aspirations — those  “high  instincts”  which 

“  Move  about  in  worlds  not  realized.” 

Though  willing  to  work,  yet  he  felt  also  that  there  was  something  as 
yet  half  hid,  but  coming  toward  him,  better  than  he  yet  knew,  which 
must  ultimately  be  added  to  his  present  mode  of  life  as  its  complement, 
and  become  of  life  the  true  and  ultimate  end.  Of  this  the  boy  dreamed 
in  his  weariness  along  side  of  the  plough ;  and  hence  we  wonder  not 
that  he  sometimes  forgot  the  weeds  and  stubble  that  were  gathering 
round  the  coulter. 

But,  says  the  reader,  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  the  “running  off” 
of  our  title?  Be  patient;  for  it  is  just  this  point  that  we  are  now 
coming  to.  There  can  be  no  “running  off”  unless  there  is  something 
to  run  away  from  !  When  will  men  come  to  look  at  things  philoso¬ 
phically  ? 

It  was  whilst  engaged  in  this  dull  business  that  the  “running  off” 
took  place.  It  happened  thus  : 

The  field  in  which  the  boy  was  cleaning  the  plough,  or  that  side  of  it 
most  remote  from  the  house,  bordered  on  a  wood  that  stretched  far  up 
to  the  mountain.  Near  the  fence  the  plough  choked  and  slid  over  the 
surface.  Whether  the  boy  was  to  blame,  or  how  far  he  was  to  blame, 
we  will  not  now  discuss  ;  but  it  pleased  the  plowman,  right  or  wrong, 
to  lay  the  blame  entirely  on  Edwin  ;  and  not  only  the  blame  did  he  lay 
on  him,  but  he  laid  on  him  also  some  stripes,  by  means  of  a  green  scion 
which,  unfortunately  for  the  boy,  lay  near  at  hand. 

The  boy  had  spirit  in  him.  He  bounded  over  the  fence,  and  darted 
into  the  woods,  exclaiming,  “I’ll  run  off  I  I’ll  run  off!”  He  expected 
that  this  demonstration  on  his  part  would  create  a  sensation.  He 
thought  the  man  would  be  alarmed  at  the  danger  of  losing  him,  and 
would  follow  him,  if  by  any  means  he  might  bring  him  back  again, 
and  persuade  him  from  so  desperate  a  purpose  as  that  of  “running  off.” 
The  boy,  in  running,  heard  not  the  fence  creak  as  of  one  crossing  in 
haste,  nor  did  he  hear  the  sound  of  running  feet  behind  him,  nor  yet  did 
he  hear  any  imploring  voice  calling  him  back  and  persuading  him  by 
the  love  of  father  and  mother  not  to  run  off.  Nothing  of  the  kind  ;  no, 
not  a  sign  of  any  one  alarmed  or  coming  did  he  discover.  So,  having 
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gotten  about  a  hundred  steps  into  the  woods,  he  stopped  behind  a  tree 
to  look  back  with  a  view  of  discovering  to  what  height  the  sensation 
produced  by  his  running  off  had  arisen. 

He  saw — behold,  he  saw  that  the  ploughman  had  turned  around  his 
team,  and  without  paying  any  attention  whatever  to  him,  was  moving 
calmly  toward  the  other  end  of  the  field  1  He  watched  him  till  he  got 
to  the  other  end.  Then  he  saw  that  he  unhitched  the  horses — for  the 
sun  was  just  setting — and,  mounting  one,  was  deliberately  riding  off 
toward  home  !  All  this  he  did,  just  as  if  there  was  no  Edwin  in  the 
world  that  he  had  ever  heard  of,  and  as  if  no  such  awful  threats,  and 
such  fearful  attempts  to  “run  off”  had  ever  been  made. 

There  stood  our  young  hero  behind  the  tree.  He  soon  found,  how¬ 
ever,  that  it  was  not  necessary  for  him  to  conceal  himself  so  carefully, 
as  he  was  not  likely  to  be  taken  l  So  he  came  out,  and  moving  slowly 
back  toward  the  fence,  still  kept  watching  the  plowman  moving  off  to¬ 
ward  home.  The  more  he  looked  behind  him,  and  saw  how  theevening 
shades  were  growing  darker  in  the  deep  silent  wood,  the  less  taste  he 
had  for  running  off  any  farther  in  that  direction  ;  especially  as  no  one 
was  coming  after  him,  and  he  had  the  fun  all  to  himself.  There  are 
also  always  mysterious  sounds  in  a  lonely  wood,  as  night  steals  on. 
These  our  boy  began  to  hear  ;  and  it  may  be  readily  imagined  that  these 
aided  him  in  calling  to  mind  some  traditious  about  that  woods,  the  im¬ 
port  of  which  was  that  all  things  were  not  exactly  as  they  ought  to  be 
thereabout !  Indeed  the  brave  mountaineers  used  to  whistle  faster  and 
louder  when  they  passed  through  that  wood,  returning  home  at  night 
from  the  mill. 

Not  quite  so  hastily  nor  yet  with  the  same  feelings  as  he  had  passed 
over  before,  he  crossed  the  fence  back  into  the  field  ;  aud  cutting  across 
a  corner  of  the  field  toward  the  nearest  fence  that  extended  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  home,  he  crept  along  it,  half-afraid  in  the  increasing  darkness 
and  wholly  ashamed  of  his  “running  off.”  Mortified  that  he  had  not 
been  able  to  make  a  sensation  by  his  brave  demonstration,  he  found  his 
way  to  the  house  nearly  as  soon  as  the  plowman  himself. 

He  went  right  to  his  usual  evening  work,  such  as  housing  the  sheep, 
carrying  in  wood  and  chips  for  the  night,  and  such  like — all  of  which 
he  did  quicker,  better,  and  more  silently  than  ever  before. 

He  never  once  alluded  to  the  alarming  events  that  transpired  in  the 
field — never  congratulated  the  plowman,  nor  his  parents,  nor  his  brothers 
and  sisters,  on  the  happy  fact  that  they  did  not  lose  him,  of  which  there 
was  such  danger  but  an  hour  before.  He  seemed  even  glad  that  no  one 
else  alluded  to  the  circumstance.  At  the  supper  table  there  was  a  mis¬ 
chievous  smile  on  the  face  of  the  plowman  ;  and  the  other  members  of 
the  family  cast  furtive  glances  at  one  another,  but  the  words  “  running 
off”  were  never  once  mentioned.  Iudeed,  perhaps  never  was  any  family 
in  such  danger  of  losing  one  of  its  members  by  running  off,  where  so 
little  commotion  or  distress  followed  the  brave  event. 

Being  well  informed  in  regard  to  the  life  of  Edwin,  as  we  before  in¬ 
timated,  we  can  assure  the  reader  that,  as  the  instance  mentioned  was 
the  first,  so  it  was  also  the  last  in  which  our  boy  attempted  to  distress 
others  by  an  attempt  at  “running  off.” 

In  pointing  the  moral  of  our  story,  let  us  notice  and  admire  the  home- 
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spun  philosophy  of  the  plowman.  Had  he  followed  Edwin,  nothing 
would  have  pleased  the  boy  better,  and  nothing  would  have  aided  him 
more  in  attaining  his  end.  Had  he  followed,  the  boy  would  have  run 
up  to  the  mountain,  and  perhaps  over  it.  Hot  to  follow  him  was  to 
bring  him  back.  As  soon  as  he  saw  that  his  “running  off”  was  not 
cared  for  by  any  one,  he  was  glad  to  return. 

Never  shall  we  cease  being  thankful  for  the  excellent  lesson  which 
the  “running  off”  of  Edwin  has  taught  us.  Often  have  we  seen  boys  of 
larger  growth,  or  rather  men  who  were  still  wont  to  act  like  boys,  at¬ 
tempt  to  practice  on  our  Edwin’s  policy  ;  and  we  have  seen  them  cured 
in  the  same  way. 

We  have  known  persons  who,  whenever  any  matter  of  public  interest 
was  to  be  inaugurated  or  carried  forward  in  their  neighborhood,  would 
get  into  a  capricious  mood,  and  assume  a  hostile  attitude  in  reference 
to  it,  just  for  the  sake  of  raising  a  sensation,  and  showing  how  neces¬ 
sary  their  co-operation  in  the  matter  was  ;  and  the  more  they  were  run 
after  the  farther  they  would  run  away.  It  pleased  them  vastly  to  be 
followed  and  sought  after;  but  just  as  soon  as  importance  ceased  to  be 
placed  upon  them,  they  returned  of  themselves. 

There  is  a  class  of  Church  members  who  are  exceedingly  fond  of  play¬ 
ing  at  the  “  run  off”  game.  They  take  offence,  often  seek  occasion  for 
offence,  and  when  they  have  all  their  arrangements  made  for  a  demon¬ 
stration — off  they  go  !  expecting  that  the  whole  Church  will  tumble 
down  behind  them,  and  looking  round  at  every  step  to  see  pastor,  elders, 
deacons,  and  half  the  congregation  on  their  heels,  begging  them  for  any 
sake  not  to  “  run  off!”  As  long  as  they  see  any  one  after  them  so  long 
they  go.  When  they  see  that  no  one  comes  they  stop,  and  begin  to 
think  how  they  shall  get  back,  with  most  credit  to  themselves. 

We  have  long  since  learned  this  wisdom  :  When  one  is  drawn  away, 
by  temptation,  or  gets  wrong  from  want  of  correct  views,  follow  that 
one,  deliver  him  from  the  snare  of  the  fowler,  and  show  him  with  meek¬ 
ness  the  right  way  from  which  he  has  wandered  ;  but  when  one  “  runs 
off”  from  mere  caprice,  just  because  he  wishes  to  be  followed,  and  makes 
a  business  of  endeavoring  to  get  up  demonstrations  and  sensations  with 
a  view  of  showing  of  how  much  importance  he  is,  then  let  him  alone,  as 
the  best  way  of  hastening  his  return.  When  the  Church  shows  that  it 
does  not  miss  him,  he  will  soon  show  that  he  misses  it;  when  he  sees  that 
it  does  not  need  him,  he  will  feel  the  more  that  he  needs  it.  Let  those 
who  “  run  off”  for  the  sake  of  running  off,  have  all  the  fun  to  themselves. 

We  have  heard  of  a  vixen  of  a  wife  who  kept  her  husband  in  constant 
distress  by  exclaiming  at  every  capricious  spell  she  was  pleased  to  take: 
O  I’ll  drown  myself!”  He  would  beg  her  not  to  do  so;  and  often 
brought  her  back  from  the  direction  of  the  creek,  having  saved  her  as 
he  devoutly  thought,  from  a  fearful  end  !  At  length  growing  tired  of 
these  sensation  demonstrations  he  tried  the  philosophy  of  the  plowman. 
She  rushed  out  the  front  door  like  a  fury  with  the  usual  threat :  “  O 
I’ll  drown  myself!”  “I  believe  I  would”  meekly  responded  the  faithful 
husband,  and  never  rose  from  his  shoe-bench,  nor  looked  up  to  see  the 
dreadful  purpose  flashing  in  her  eyes.  Rap-a-tap,  rap-a-tap  went  the 
shoemaker’s  hammer,  with  which  he  united  the  happy  whistling  of  the 
“  Star  Spangled  Banner.”  She  heard  both  in  the  distance ;  and  dis- 
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covering  that  the  shoemaker  not  only  declined  the  usual  race  toward  the 
water,  but  seemed  absolutely  cheerful  in  view  of  his  threatened  loss, 
she  was  soon  after  seen  coming  in  at  the  back  door,  not  having  drowned 
herself  then  or  ever  afterwards. 

For  the  good  sense  there  is  in  it  we  commend  our  story  to  all  children 
of  larger  growth  who  are  prone  to  “run  off,”  and  also  to  all  those  who 
have  to  do  with  such  as  are  given  to  this  infirmity. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  WATERLOO— BY  AN  EYE  WITNESS. 


RT  REV.  D.  WILLERS. 


(Second  Article.) 

The  encampment  near  Nivelle  was  but  of  a  short  duration.  How¬ 
ever,  detachments  were  sent  out  for  water,  whilst  others  were  in  search 
after  wood,  in  order  to  cook.  The  expedition  required  about  half  an 
hour’s  time.  I  happened  to  be  sent  with  a  detachment  of  twelve  men. 
We  soon  came  to  a  large  Farm  House,  whose  inhabitants  had  left.  We 
found  plenty  of  water,  but  no  furniture  in  the  house.  The  barn  con¬ 
tained  a  couple  of  dozen  of  fine  hens,  which  however  were  in  so  high  a 
position  to  obtain,  that  we  declared  them,  not  as  the  fox  in  the  fable 
to  be  sour,  but  to  be  unfit  for  eating.  When  we  came  to  our  encamp¬ 
ment,  the  fires  were  prepared  for  cooking.  But  alas  !  The  bugle  horn 
sounds  “attention,”  and  again,  to  be  “  under  arms.” 

Onward  moves  Kielmansegge’s  Brigade  towards  “  Quatre  Bras,”  or 
Four  Arms.  But  we  did  not  reach  that  place  before  we  beheld  a  shocking 
spectacle  of  human  misery.  Already  after  15  minutes  departure,  we  saw 
wounded  men,  scattered  along  the  road,  whose  groans  and  complaints 
moved  our  hearts  to  sympathy.  But  soon  afterwards  the  numbers  of 
wounded,  a  part  of  whom  were  walking,  amounted  to  hundreds.  They 
were  Highlanders,  or,  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  “  Sans  Culottes.” 
Noble  looking  men,  who  bore  the  sign  of  bravery  upon  their  brows. 
Everything  now  showed  consternation,  distress  and  misery.  Louder 
roared  the  cannons,  whilst  confusion  became  more  visible.  Dismounted 
cannons  and  powder  wagons  in  numbers  !  The  command  was  now 
given  to  charge  the  rifles  and  muskets,  and  about  four  o’clock,  we  reach¬ 
ed  “  Quater  Bras” — not  a  remarkable  place  by  external  appearance, 
for  a  low  cottage  was  built,  were  we  struck  the  turnpike  orchaussee.  It 
was  quite  capacious,  for  we  marched  in  an  eastern  direction  in  divisions, 
whilst  the  cannon  and  rifle  balls  crossed  the  turnpike  in  no  small  num¬ 
bers.  Twenty  minutes  afterwards  we  made  halt,  and  moved  in  front. 
The  cannon  and  rifle  balls  now  made  their  visits  upon  us  like  a  heavy 
rain  shower.  The  soldiers  were  now  commanded  to  lay  down,  in  the 
ditches,  which  then  were  dry,  whilst  the  officers  were  all  in  a  standing 
position.  The  life  of  many  a  gallant  officer  was  now  sacrificed.  In  our 
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(.mfctalion  one  captain  was  killed,  our  own  captain  wounded  in  the  head, 
m* d  three  or  four  lieutenants  The  Commanding  General  saw  that  this 

ISKJsition  would  not  answer.  About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  before  us,  was  a 
fisrge  forest,  where  the  trees  stood  close  together,  and  were  thick  and 
®sat.  There  the  French  troops  were  in  many  thousands.  In  order  to 
Has  safe,  it  was  necessary  for  us  to  take  possession  of  the  forest,  and  to 
jsissid  our  destructive  fires  into  the  enemies  file  and  rank.  This  was  to 
Ite effected  by  a  movement  called,  in  the  German  language,  “  Tirailliren.” 
"Tike  idea  is  that  in  the  length  of  every  division  four  men  are  placed 
(More  the  front,  to  cover  or  protect  that  division,  (by  division,  is  here 
ssaderstood  half  a  company,)  and  so  along  the  whole  line  for  every  bat- 
d&IIon.  These  Tirailleurs  were  destined  to  open  their  fires  upon  the 
-s2S:emy  and  to  advance,  whilst  the  main  body  was  to  follow.  At  the 
- mme  time  a  great  advantage  was  obtained  by  this  motion,  for  the  enemy 
jjkanged  his  firing  in  rifle  and  musket  discharges,  and  quit  the  cannon 
tSce.  We  advanced  very  fair  towards  the  forest,  and  saw  the  top  of 
fiL&n y  a  stately  oak  and  stout  beach,  falling  to  the  ground.  Coming 
-sShse  up  to  the  woods  we  were  however  driven  back,  by  a  heavy  cannonade 
ii£  rifles  and  muskets,  and  as  the  woods  were  bending  towards  the  north 
*££gtt  more  inward,  and  were  less  thick,  we  again  advanced,  very  little, 
“css.  that  direction,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  enemies  were  not  so  thick,  in 
t&at  quarter.  We  were  dressed  in  white  linen  pantaloons,  and  our  posi- 
ifnkm  was  in  a  large  field,  where  hogbeans  growed  spontaneously.  But 
'the  whole  field  became  covered  with  wounded  and  dead,  in  a  short  time. 
We  sustained  a  tremendous  loss  in  officers  and  men.  I  think  that  not 
'issss  than  one-fourth  of  General  von  Alten’s  forces  were  used  up,  between 
££□5  hours  of  four  and  nine.  And  many  a  young  man  whom  I  knew  and 
licked,  did  not  see  the  evening  of  that  day.  I  happened  to  be  the  whole 
ffheruoon  amongst  the  Tirailluers,  and  in  the  evening  was  left  alone 
tisiongst  those  that  were  in  front  of  the  company,  whilst  the  company 
FtEaelf  had  lost  two  officers,  two  sergents,  three  corporals,  and  thirty  men. 

Xu.  advancing  towards  the  woods  with  the  rest  of  the  Tirailluers.  I 
jnee  saw  one  of  Kielmansegge’s  rifleman  lying  dead  on  the  battle  field, 
ami I  his  watch  chain  enticed  mine  eyes.  I  drew  out  a  splendid  silver 
■^rsttch,  at  that  time  perhaps  worth  forty  dollars.  I  gazed  at  it,  and  all  at 
:->«sLee  the  idea  struck  me,  perhaps  I  will  be  one  of  the  next  who  will 
ue  stretched  to  the  ground,  and  what  good  can  the  watch  do  me.  I 
iL&ve  enough  with  my  own  watch,  (which  I  yet  possess  to  the  present 
nuament,  and  which  has  faithfully  pointed  the  time  to  me,  for  so  many 
q'e&rs,  when  a  spiritual  warrior  of  Jesus  Christ,)  and  so  I  put  the  watch 
tiaek  in  the  dead  man’s  pocket.  To  think,  to  resolve,  and  to  act,  were 
rEosely  united  together,  for  duty  called  me  onward. 

The  sun  was  now  setting,  and  it  was  near  8  o’clock.  In  the  morning 
do e  had  shone  friendly  and  “benignly  on  many,  thousands,  who  did  not 
drehold  his  calm  and  serene  departure  in  the  West,  but  with  the  shadow 

the  evening  rested  under  the  shadow  of  death. 

The  French  fire  began  now  to  diminish  by  degrees,  but  still  was  kept 
'dip  till  nine  o’clock  in  the  evening.  We  stood  now  close  to  the  forest, 
smd  the  French  had  so  far  withdrawn,  that  we  made  the  entrance  to  the 
woods.  A  small  but  dry  creek  was  before  us.  The  parching  heat  of 
£5ae  sun  and  the  continual  firing  had  made  us  dry,  and  we  longed  after  a 
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cool  and  refreshing  drink  of  water.  *  It  was  more  in  value  to  us,  than 
golden  and  silver  eagles. 

We  came  to  rest  after  a  long  day’s  labor,  from  hostilities.  But  we 
could  not  rest  before  we  got  some  water.  This  was  not  obtained  until 
half-past  10  o’clock,  and  then  it  was  roily  and  by  no  means  fresh.  How¬ 
ever  it  had  to  satisfy  us,  until  we  were  watered,  next  day,  from  the  vault 
of  heaven. 

After  the  necessary  guards  were  sent  out,  we  went  partly  asleep,  of 
course  on  the  bare  ground,  with  our  uniform.  Our  catridges  were  di¬ 
minished  by  about  45,  and  about  15  were  left.  The  rifles  and  muskets 
were  placed  in  regular  order,  and  behind  them  we  rested,  partly  with  our 
armament  about  us.  I  say  it  was  a  rest  in  part  or  in  some  degree,  for 
we  could  not  sleep  firmly.  The  French  watch  fires  were  before  our  eyes, 
and  the  call  :  Oui  vive  ?  or  Wer  da  ?  and  Who  is  there  ?  disturbed  us 
continually.  Besides  this  the  French  army  killed  hogs,  during  the  whole 
night.  They  got  their  rations  daily,  whilst  we  had  neither  bread  nor 
meat  anymore.  Young  men  and  women,  when  you  consider  such  a  rest 
on  a  battle-field,  thank  God  your  heavenly  Father,  that  you  have  soft 
beds  to  rest  upon. 


A  RELIGIOUS  CURIOSITY. 

In  Joseph’s  Dream  of  the  eleven  stars  making  obeisance  to  him,  it  i3 
said  there  is  an  allusion  to  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac — the  eleven  brethren 
answering  to  the  eleven  signs  and  Joseph  to  the  twelfth.  [These  signs 
were  known  in  Chaldea,  and  afterwards  in  Egypt.]  They  are,  as  every¬ 
body  knows,  called  by  the  names  of  animals,  except  one.  The  curiosity 
consists  in  the  resemblance  between  the  blessings  of  Jacob  and  his 
prophecies  respecting  his  sons,  as  found  in  Genesis  49th  chapter,  and 
the  animals  after  whose  names  the  constellations  are  called.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  table  will  illustrate  the  meaning.  Any  one  who  will  keep  in 
mind  the  picture  of  the  human  figure  usually  found  in  our  almanacs  and 
the  constellations  around  them,  will  understand  the  whole  matter  : 

1.  Reuben,  “unstable  as  water  Aquarius,  A  waterman. 

2.  Simeon  and  Levi,  “  are  brethren  Gemini,  or  twins. 

3.  Judah,  “a  lion’s  whelp  Leo,  or  lion. 

4.  Zebulon,  “at  the  haven  of  the  sea  Cancer,  or  crab  from  the  sea. 

5.  Ephraim,  “  a  strong  ass  or  beast  of  burden  Taurus,  an  ox. 

6.  Dan,  “  an  adder  Scorpio,  or  scorpion. 

I.  Dan,  “  biteth  the  horse’s  heels  Claws  of  a  serpent  changed  into 
balances. 

8.  Gad,  “a  troop  Pisces,  a  fish — Gad,  reverse  of  a  dag. 

9.  Asher,  “his  head  shall  be  fat Virgo,  a  woman  with  a  stalk  of 
wheat  in  her  hand. 

10.  Napthali,  “  a  hind-let-loose  Aries,  a  ram. 

II.  Joseph,  “his  bow  abode  in  strength:”  Sagittarius,  an  archer. 

12.  Benjamin,  “raven  as  a  wolf:”  Capricornus,  formerly,  reptile 

with  a  wolf’s  head. 
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FIVE  DAYS  IN  THE  HOLY  LAND. 

A  young  friend  of  ours,  and  a  member  of  the  congregation  we  serve, 
J.  David  Miller,  had  the  good  fortune  of  enjoying  lately  a  visit  to 
the  Holy  Land.  Being  in  the  United  States  service,  on  the  steamer 
Wabash,  on  an  eighteen  months  cruise  to  visit  Jappa  to  attend  to  some 
grievances  which  American  citizens  had  experienced  in  that  place,  by 
bringing  the  offenders  to  punishment ;  during  the  time  the  ship  lay 
at  anchor  there,  an  opportunity  of  visiting  Jerusalem  was  afforded  to 
such  on  board  as  had  a  disposition  to  embrace  it.  Our  young  friend 
joined  the  party  that  went ;  and  having  lately  returned  to  his  native 
place,  he  has  kindly  furnished  us  with  his  notes  of  the  trip  for  the 
Guardian.  We  present  to  our  readers  part  of  them  in  this  number, 
and  leave  the  rest  to  follow  next  month.  The  visit  was  a  treat  which 
Mr.  Miller  greatly  appreciates ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  his  brief  but 
interesting  notes  will  be  quite  acceptable  to  our  readers. 

[Ed.  Guardian 

November  5th,  1858. — The  party  for  Jerusalem  left  the  ship  on  Friday 
the  5th  of  Nov.  1858,  at  2  o’clock  P.  M.,  and  procured  horses  at  Jappa, 
and  at  3  P.  M.  we  left  and  passed  through  the  gates  of  the  city,  en  route 
for  the  Holy  City.  The  first  place  we  stopped  at  was  the  City  of  Kem- 
leh,  about  12  miles  from  our  starting  place;  here  we  partook  of  some¬ 
thing  substantial  for  the  “inner  man,”  in  the  shape  of  chicken,  mutton, 
coffee,  &c.,  after  which  we  proceeded  again  on  our  way.  We  passed 
the  brook  from  which  David  took  the  stone  with  which  he  slew  Goliath. 
For  about  twenty  miles  the  road  was  good,  (the  Plain  of  Sharon)  being 
a  nice  level  piece  of  ground,  but  uncultivated.  The  other  part  of  the 
way  was  over  the  mountains,  and  those  the  most  rocky  and  rough  we 
have  ever  seen.  There  was  but  a  single  track,  wide  enough  for  but  one 
horse  to  pass  along ;  the  party  in  consequence  was  strung  out  to  a 
great  length.  The  stillness  of  the  night,  (as  that  was  the  time  we  pur¬ 
sued  our  journey,)  the  roughness  of  the  way,  the  thoughts  of  the  Holy 
Land,  the  recollections  of  the  legendary  curse  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and 
the  fulfilment  thereof,  made  us  feel  sad  and  mournful. 

Saturday,  Nov.  6,  1858. — At  8  o’clock  A.  M.  the  long  looked  and 
hoped  for  City  of  Jerusalem  was  seen  at  a  distance,  and  at  9  o’clock  we 
entered  its  gates  and  proceeded  to  the  Mediterranean  Hotel  in  Patriarch 
street,  kept  by  Christian  Hauser,  a  German  by  birth,  it  being  the  only 
hotel  of  any  consequence  in  the  city.  At  10  A.  M.  a  nice  fine  breakfast 
was  served  out  to  us,  to  which  we  done  ample  justice.  The  party  having 
determined  to  visit  the  City  of  Bethlehem,  the  birth  place  of  Our 
Saviour,  at  an  early  hour,  we  accordingly  started  for  that  place  at  12 
o’clock  of  the  same  day.  We  arrived  at  Bethlehem  in  one  hour  and 
twenty  minutes,  and  at  once  entered  the  church,  built  on  the  site  of  the 
Stable  where  Jesus  was  born.  One  of  the  Padra’s  of  the  Latin  church 
accompanied  us  through  the  building  and  explained  everything  of  inter¬ 
est  to  the  traveler.  We  were  shown  what  we  were  told  was  the  Manger, 
the  first  cradle  or  bed  in  which  the  infant  was  laid,  the  place  where  the 
wise  men  of  the  East  visited  him,  the  tombs  of  Saint  Mary,  Saint  Joseph, 
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and  the  Sepulchre,  where  are  buried  the  remains  of  the  children  which 
were  slain  under  the  decree  of  Herod  the  King,  in  order  that  the  new 
born  Saviour  should  not  live  but  be  certain  to  be  killed.  We  were  also 
shown  the  Tombs  of  distinguished  Prophets,  the  names  of  which  have 
escaped  our  memory.  Upon  our  expressing  our  intention  to  leave,  we 
were  invited  into  the  parlor  to  partake  of  a  cup  of  coffee,  to  which  was 
added  a  glass  of  pure  aniseed  wine.  Indeed,  we  were  well  treated  and 
highly  gratified  with  our  visit.  We  again  returned  to  Jerusalem  and 
after  supper  we  retired  to  rest,  “to  enjoy  Nature’s  sweet  restorer — balmy 
sleep.” 

Sunday ,  Nov.  7,  1858. — Directly  after  arising,  the  party  paid  a  visit 
to  the  church,  built  over  “Mount  Calvary,”  and  the  “Holy  Sepulchre.” 
One  of  the  Fathers  had  the  kindness  to  show  us  through  the  vast  build¬ 
ing.  The  first  place  we  visited  was  the  Holy  Sepulchre  where  had  been 
entombed  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ.  Here  we  procured  lighted  wax 
candles,  to  light  us  through  the  ravinous  places  through  which  we  had 
to  pass.  We  were  next  shown  the  stone  on  which  the  body  of  the  cru¬ 
cified  Saviour  was  washed  and  enrobed  and  embalmed  for  the  burial. 
We  visited  the  Mount,  the  place  of  crucifixion.  Here  we  saw  and  ex¬ 
amined  the  square  hole  cut  in  the  Rock,  in  which  the  Cross  is  said  to 
have  stood  ;  the  rent  in  the  Rock  spoken  of  in  the  27th  Chapter  and 
51st  verse  of  St.  Mathew’s  Gospel.  We  saw  wThat  is  said  to  be  the 
Crown  of  Thorns — the  place  where  our  Saviour  was  crowned,  the  place 
where  they  took  off  his  clothing  and  clothed  him  in  a  different  robe, 
(’  Tis  here  the  Priests  and  Curates  exchange  their  dress,)  the  place  where 
he  was  scourged,  and  many  other  places  spoken  of  in  the  Holy  Scrip¬ 
tures.  On  returning  to  the  Hotel  we  found  breakfast  awaiting  us,  of 
which  we  heartily  partook,  and  at  11  o’clock  we  left  Jerusalem  for  the 
River  Jordan.  We  passed  the'^Tomb  of  the  Virgin  Mary  erected  to 
her  memory,  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane,  the  Mt.  of  Olives,  Mt.  Zion, 
the  town  of  Bethany,  the  Tomb  of  Lazarus  from  which  he  was  raised 
from  the  dead  by  the  Saviour;  of  this  Tomb  we  brought  with  us  a  piece 
from  the  inside.  We  passed  over  the  ruins  of  the  Cities  of  “  Sodom” 
and  “  Gomorrah,”  there  being  nothing  visible  but  stones,  and  in  a  few 
places  can  be  seen  traces  of  the  walls  of  the  Cities  and  perhaps  of  the 
buildings.  The  next  place  we  passed  was  the  City  of  Jericho,  or  proper¬ 
ly  speaking  the  ruins  of  Jericho.  The  walls  near  the  Gates  and  the  abut¬ 
ments  of  the  gates  are  still  standing.  We  encamped  about  two  hundred 
yards  from  the  gates  for  the  night,  and  while  there  a  tribe  of  Arabs  or 
Bedouins  came  into  camp  and  took  away  the  arms  from  the  Guard  who 
accompanied  us,  and  also  several  prisoners;  they  however  brought  back 
the  arms  to  our  Guard,  about  three  hours  after  they  took  them  away, 
after  which  they  had  a  dance.  The  cause  for  all  this  trouble  being, 
chiefly  on  account  of  a  marriage.  The  Shiekh  of  the  Band  beyond  the 
Jordan,  married  the  daughter  of  the  Sheikh  of  the  Band  on  this  side 
without  his  consent — the  result  of  said  marriage  is  the  cause  of  enmity 
existing  between  the  two  tribes.  Each  tribe  serve  the  other  alike,  when 
found  tresspassing  on  strange  grounds. 

Monday,  Nov.  8 th,  1858. — At  2  o’clock,  P.  M.,  all  hands  were  called  and 
after  a  hasty  Lunch  we  left  our  Encampment  for  the  River  Jordan,  which 
plac  e  we  reached  at  daylight.  Upon  reaching  the  river  we  took  a  hath 
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and  again  re-mounted  our  ponies  and  pursued  our  journey  toward  the 
Dead  Sea.  At  nine  o’clock  a.  m.,  we  halted  on  a  small  cape  of  Land, 
or  rather  of  stones,  and  took  breakfast.  Here  we  gathered  a  number  of 
pebbles  for  the  others  who  were  denied  the  pleasure  of  going  upon  this 
journey.  We  left  the  Dead  Sea  about  10,  a.  m.,  and  struck  our  course 
back  for  Jerusalem.  On  our  way  we  saw  many  fine  scenes,  but  barren. 
We  passed  the  tomb  of  Moses,  or  the  place  where  it  is  supposed  to  have 
been.  We  arrived  in  Jerusalem  at  4  p.  m.,  very  much  fatigued  with 
the  trip  to  Jordan  and  fully  satisfied  with  the  poetic  expression  that 
Jordan  is  a  hard  road  to  travel .”  In  the  evening  we  met  an  old 
gentleman  who  spoke  English,  very  well  and  whose  appearance  struck 
us  at  once  to  be  that  of  an  American.  After  conversing  with  him  for  a 
while,  we  made  ourself  bold  enough  to  ask  the  place  or  name  of  his  Na¬ 
tivity  when  he  told  us  that  he  was  indeed  an  American,  a  Pennsylvanian 
and  a  native  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  and  that  his  name  is  Warder 
Cresson,  having  lived  in  this  place  for  upwards  of  fourteen  years,  having 
come  to  this  city  as  a  Missionary;  but  having  visited  the  seven  Churches 
and  made  such  examinations  and  discoveries  as  he  thought  proper  and 
discreet,  he  formed  such  opinions  concerning  the  Christian  faith  that  he 
dismissed  it  and  became  a  Jew  !  Previous  to  this  he  had  received  the 
appointment  of  American  Consul  to  Jerusalem,  but  upon  the  news  of 
his  forsaking  his  religion  and  becoming  a  Jew  reaching  Washington,  he 
was  at  once  dismissed  from  office  and  another  appointed  in  his  stead. 
Upon  his  family  finding  out  what  had  transpired  they  remonstrated  with 
him  and  proclaiming  him  Insane.  They  even  went  so  far  as  to  take  the 
matter  into  a  court  of  justice  in  order  that  a  jury  should  find  a  verdict 
against  him  that  they  might  reap  pecuniary  benefit,  as  he  was  immensely 
rich,  owning  several  valuable  farms  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city  of  Philadel¬ 
phia.  The  court  however  decided  in  his  favor,  holding  that  he  was  a 
man  of  rational  mind,  fit  to  transact  his  own  business,  and  dismissing 
the  case.  His  wife,  the  daughter  of  a  worthy  gentleman  of  Philadelphia, 
left  him,  and  refused  to  live  with  him.  A  divorce  was  applied  for  and 
granted  ;  after  which  he  returned  again  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  since 
then  has  been  living  independently,  having  married  a  Jewess  with  whom 
he  has  had  two  children.  He  appears  to  be  a  well  informed  man,  un¬ 
willing  to  enter  into  a  discussion  on  matters  of  Religion  unless  urged, 
leaving  every  person  to  enjoy  his  own  opinion  and  worship  his  God 
according  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience. 

Tuesday  Nov.  9 th  1858. — After  partaking  something  in  the  shape  of 
breakfast,  we  called  for  our  horses  and  guide  for  a  stroll  to  the  Tombs 
of  the  Kings,  and  other  places  of  interest  in  and  around  the  Holy  City. 
Arriving  at  the  spot,  the  party  dismounted  and  entered  a  large  Tomb  or 
Vault  where  the  remains  of  the  Roman  Kings  were  interred.  The  gen¬ 
eral  appearance  of  the  place  is  that  of  neglect  and  decay  ;  the  carving 
on  the  outside  entrance  is  defaced  to  such  an  extent  that  nothing  of  the 
original  exquisite  work  is  discernable,  all  is  broken  off  by  the  traveler  as 
a  memento  from  the  last  resting  place  of  those  great  and  good  men.  We 
have  brought  with  us  several  leaflets  of  evergreen  growing  from  the 
Tombs,  which  we  have  preserved.  The  Tomb  is  cut  out  of  a  solid  rock, 
and  is  one  of  the  greatest  pieces  of  workmanship  in  stone  we  have  ever 
seen.  We  next  visited  the  Tomb  of  the  Prophet  Jeremiah,  but  did  not 
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effect  an  entrance,  and  left  immediately  for  the  Garden  of  “  Gethseraane>,, 
at  which  place  we  gained  admittance  through  the  kindness  of  an  aged 
Padra,  who  resides  within  the  enclosure  during  the  daytime,  admits 
visitors  and  explains  every  thing,  and  points  out  such  places  therein  as 
are  of  general  interest  to  the  curious  traveller.  We  plucked  a  Rose,  a 
sprig  of  Thyme,  and  two  other  sprigs,  the  names  of  which  we  could  not 
ascertain  from  the  gardener,  and  have  them  preserved. 

After  bidding  adieu  to  the  “  Garden  of  Gethsemane,”  and  to  the  kind 
and  attentive  Padra  who  pointed  out  everything  of  interest  to  us,  we 
bent  our  course  to  the  “  Mbunt  of  Olives,”  which  is  hard  by.  On  ar¬ 
riving  on  the  Mount  we  were  shown  what  we  were  told  was  the  Dent  in 
the  Rock,  made  by  the  left  foot  of  the  Saviour  at  the  time  of  ascension. 
The  foot-print  is  natural  and  the  writer  does  not  believe  it  to  be  the  work 
of  art.  We  next  ascended  the  Tower  or  “Minerette,”  from  which  place 
we  had  a  fine  view  of  the  city  of  “Jerusalem  and  the  Mosque  of  Omar.” 
This  is  the  only  sight  we,  or  any  of  the  party,  had  of  the  “  Mosque  of 
Omar,”  as  no  Christian  can  effect  an  entrance  within  the  consecrated 
walls.  The  outside  appearance  of  the  Mosque  is  splendid,  beautiful, 
creating  within  the  mind  of  the  traveller  an  anxiety  to  see  the  inside, 
even  at  the  risk  of  an  expulsion,  forcible  as  it  might  be.  Leaving  the 
mount,  we  again  descended  in  the  valley  of  “  Jehoshaphat,”  and  paid  a 
visit  to  the  Tomb  of  Absalom,  which  we  found  filled  with  stones,  having 
been  thrown  there  by  the  passing  Jews.  Tradition  says  that  every 
passing  Jew  throws  into  the  Tomb  a  stone  and  utters  the  execration, 
“  Cursed  be  he  who  wars  against  his  father  or  disobeys  his  commands .” 
The  reader  will  recollect  that  Absalom  the  son  of  David  the  King,  warred 
against  his  father  while  he  was  on  the  Throne,  in  order  that  he,  the  son, 
might  inherit  the  crown  and  be  raised  to  the  throne  in  his  father’s  stead; 
for  this  cause  or  reason  the  Jews  are  at  enmity  with  his  resting  place. 
A  few  rods  farther  on  down  the  valley  are  the  tombs  of  Jacob  and  Za- 
charias  side  by  side  ;  the  one  a  towering  monument,  the  other  a  large 
vault,  cut  from  the  solid  rock,  with  numerous  chambers  and  halls.  From 
this  place  we  descended  the  valley  farther  and  came  to  a  large  pool  or 
well,  wherein,  about  five  hundred  feet  below  the  ground,  we  found  the 
natives  washing  sheep.  We  asked  our  guide  the  name  of  the  place, 
when  to  our  astonishment  we  were  told  that  it  was  the  well  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  ;  the  holy  well  consecrated  to  the  use  of  that  holy  mother ;  the 
mother  of  our  blessed  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  the  thought  of 
which  should  be  enough  to  inspire  man  to  keep  it  holy.  Yet,  with  all 
this,  observe  the  use  made  of  it  by  those  into  whose  hands  it  has  fallen  an 
inheritance.  The  Pool  of  Siloam,  which  we  next  visited,  shows  no 
other  marks  than  those  of  utter  neglect.  The  water  within  the  pool 
has  turned  green,  and  it  is  filled  with  mud,  presenting  a  spectacle 
disgusting  to  the  traveller  to  behold. 
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“Gather  dp  the  Fragments  that  Remain,  that  Norhing  be  Lost.” 


BLESSINGS  AND  INGRATITUDE. 

The  barren  tree  in  the  orchard,  and 
the  fruitless  tree  in  the  far  off  desert, 
the  unproductive  rocky  soil — on  these, 
as  well  as  on  fruitful  trees  and  fruitful 
fields,  fall  the  rains  and  dews  of  heaven, 
and  shines  the  genial  sun.  Even  so  do 
the  wicked  and  ungrateful  share  in  many 
of  the  common  blessings  of  our  heavenly 
father.  The  very  world  in  which  they 
live  is  preserved  in  hope,  by  the  virtue 
of  the  mercy  and  mediation  of  Jesus 
Christ.  Its  cities,  like  those  of  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah,  are  saved  because  of  the 
righteous  that  are  in  them.  The  moral 
public  sentiment,  which  gives  security 
to  property,  and  sustains  the  peace  of 
society,  is  the  fruit  of  the  influence  of 
Christianity;  and  yet,  how  many  there 
are  who  in  no  way  acknowledge  the 
power  that  blesses  them,  nor  make  any 
returns  in  heart  and  life,  for  these  mer¬ 
cies  received.  0,  base  ingratitude  ! 


HATRED  OF  GOD. 

Sinners  are  not  conscious  of  hating 
God,  because  it  is  not  a  direct  hatred. 
It  is  rather  a  withdrawal  of  their 
thoughts  and  love  from  Him,  to  the 
world  which  is  loved  more.  It  is  their 
love  of  the  world  more  than  of  Him, 
which  makes  them  at  enmity  with  God. 
It  is  rather  contempt  than  direct  hatred. 
It  is  in  consequence  of  the  warmth  of 
affection  being  drawn  to  some  objects  in 
the  world  that  God  is  set  at  a  cold  and 
neglected  distance.  But  this  silent  ne¬ 
glect  of  One  who  so  well  claims  our  pos¬ 
itive  love,  is  only  the  greater  sin,  as  si¬ 
lent  contempt  is  the  worst  contempt  of 
all.  God  would  rather  have  us  cold  than 
luke-warm ;  as  it  is  greater  honor  to  Him 
to  be  openly  opposed  and  resisted  than 
to  be  treated  as  worthy  of  no  attention 
at  all. 


WEAK  FAITH. 

Tradition  says  that  when  Peter  waS 
condemned  to  martyrdom  at  Rome,  he 
escaped  from  the  hand  of  his  enemies, 
his  faith  failing.  When  he  came  to  the 
gate  of  Rome,  he  met  a  man  looking  sor¬ 
rowful  with  a  cross  upon  his  shoulder, 


entering  the  city.  Peter  asked  him  who 
he  was  and  where  he  was  going  ?  He 
answered:  “I  am  Jesus,  and  am  going 
to  Rome  to  be  denied  and  crucified  a 
second  time.”  Peter  was  struck  to  the 
heart,  and  went  back  willing  to  die  for 
the  faith. 


THE  WORD  OF  GOD. 

The  farmer  may  sow  good  seed  into 
good  and  well  prepared  ground  and 
fence  it  well,  yet  it  will  not  produce  un¬ 
less  influences  from  above  come  down 
upon  it — the  warmth  of  the  sun,  the 
rain  and  the  dew.  So  ministers  may 
preach  good  doctrines,  but  it  will  not 
be  effectual  if  heaven  withholds  its  sun 
of  righteousness,  and  the  softening 
showers  and  dews  of  its  grace.  That 
these  may  come  let  the  hearer  of  it  earn¬ 
estly  pray. 


HUMILITY. 

Fruit  trees  that  never  berar  fruit  have 
straight  branches,  extending  proudly 
upwards;  but  those  which  are  fruitful 
do  bend  their  branches  humbly  toward 
the  earth.  Mark  that  man  whose  heart 
and  features  are  wont  to  uplift  them¬ 
selves — he  is  proud  and  empty.  Mark 
that  man  who  like  the  limbs  of  a  loaded 
fruit  tree,  doth  bend  toward  the  earth — 
he  is  humble  and  rich  in  good  fruits. 


VIRTUE. 

A  young  minister,  preaching  in  the 
morning,  commenced  his  sermon  by  say¬ 
ing,  “  If  virtue  were  clothed  in  a  human 
form,  and  would  walk  among  men,  it 
would  appear  to  them  so  lovely  that  all 
would  worship  it.”  An  old  minister, 
preaching  in  the  same  pulpit  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  began  by  saying:  “Virtue  once 
took  a  human  form,  and  walked  among 
men,  and  they  crucified  it.” 


PENITENCE. 

It  is  said  that  when  Peter  was  to  die 
a  martyr  to  the  truth  as  it  in  Jesus  at 
Rome,  he  requested  that  they  should 
not  crucify  him  with  his  head  upwards, 
but  with  his  head  downward,  because 
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he  was  not  worthy  to  die  in  the  same 
way  as  Jesus  died,  since  he  had  denied 
him. 


TRANSIENT  IMPRESSIONS. 

The  boisterous  superficial  excitements 
which  promise  so  much  but  end  so  soon 
and  so  sadly,  may  be  compared  to  the 
fermentation  of  juices,  which  end  in  pro¬ 
ducing  vinegar.  The  spirit,  after  the 
boilings  of  excitement  are  over,  is  left 
in  a  sowered  and  censorious  condition. 


THE  HOLY  OFFICE. 

Ministers  are  the  voice  of  God  to  men 
when  they  preach,  and  the  voice  of  men 
to  God  when  they  pray.  To  preach 
right  they  must  study  the  will  of  God ; 


to  pray  right  they  must  study  the  wants 
of  men.  The  first  he  learns  in  his  study, 
the  second  in  his  pastoral  visitations. 


DOING  GOOD. 

The  following  quaint  stanza  affords  a 
beautiful  illustration  of  the  fruits  of 
small  acts  of  well-doing  as  they  may 
unfold  themselves  far  in  the  future. 

A  raven  once  an  acorn  took 
From  Bashan’s  tallest  tree  ; 

He  laid  it  down  beside  a  brook, 

And  lived  an  oak  to  see. 


GOOD  WORKS. 

It  has  been  beautifully  said:  “A  man, 
like  a  watch,  is  to  be  valued  for  his  good 
goings.” 


NOTES  ON  NEW  BOOKS. 


Anna  Clayton,  or  The  Inquirer  after 
Truth :  By  Rev.  Francis  Marion  Dim- 
mick,  A.  M.  Philada.,  Lindsay  & 
Blakiston,  1859.  pp.  427. 

This  work,  in  the  form  of  a  tale,  is 
devoted  to  the  discussion  of  a  theolog¬ 
ical  question;  namely  Baptism.  Though 
written  in  a  popular  and  easy  style, 
it  is  earnestly  controversial,  and  enters 
at  all  points  into  the  questions  at  issue 
between  Baptists  and  Pedo  baptists. 

Several  popular  works  written  in  a 
similar  vein  have  been  published  during 
late  years  by  Baptist  authors  ;  to  these 
this  is  intended  to  be  an  antidote  from 
the  other  side.  An  extract  from  the 
preface  will  give  the  reader  the  best 
idea  of  the  immediate  occasion,  and  the 
nature  of  the  work.  “The  arguments 
contained  in  this  work,”  says  the  author, 
“were  mainly  presented  in  a  series  of 
letters  to  a  Sister — Mis  Diantha  Dimmick 
Reynolds — who  was  then  unsettled  on 
the  subject  herein  discussed,  and  was 
seeking  how  to  know  the  Bible  truth  of 
the  matter.  She  was  flooded  with  Bap¬ 
tist  documents,  but  was  unwilling  to  en¬ 
dorse  their  views  until  she  had  carefully 
and  intelligently  investigated  the  whole 
subject.  She  requested  me  to  come  to 
her  assist  ance  in  meeting  and  examining 
the  arguments  and  doctrines  laid  before 


her.”  The  author  did  so — she  was  con¬ 
vinced  by  the  views  and  arguments  pre¬ 
sented — and  with  her  aid,  they  have  been 
popularized  and  finally  presented  in  this 
present  treatise.  Any  one  who  desires 
to  examine  this  controversy,  will  find  in 
this  book  a  compact  presentation  of  the 
argument  in  favor  of  infant  Baptism,  and 
the  objections  usually  made  to  it  an¬ 
swered.  Also,  a  discussion  of  the  subject 
of  close  communion.  The  author  writes 
in  a  clear  and  vigorous  style,  and  pre- 
sente-  his  matter  threaded  in  an  interest¬ 
ing  storyf  which  allures  the  reader  very 
pleasantly  along,  through  even  the  most 
obtruse  discussions-  The  book  is  neat¬ 
ly  done  up  by  the  enterprising  publish¬ 
ers,  Lindsay  &  BlakisttHL  a  house  whose 
style  of  publication  is  deservedly  pop¬ 
ular.  v 

The  New  American  Cyclop^®1^  :  A 
popular  Dictionary  of  General  .Know¬ 
ledge.  Edited  by  George  RiplSJ  antl 
Charles  A.  Dana.  New  York:  ii.^P" 
pleton  &  Co.,  346  and  348  Broadwti^V, 
London:  16  Little  Britain.  1859. 

This  is  properly  called  the  new  Cy¬ 
clopaedia,  for  it  is  not  a  mere  compilla- 
tion  from  old  works  of  the  kind.  Whilst 
it  makes  use  of  the  old,  as  it  must,  to  be 
worthy  of  respect,  it  does  not  transfer 
them  in  a  wholesale  and  undigested  way, 
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but  reproduces  them,  incorporating  at 
the  same  time  the  latest  results  of  ad¬ 
vancing  knowledge- and’  science.  Be¬ 
sides,  the  learned  and  industrious  au¬ 
thors  have  added  numerous  subjects 
not  treated  in  the  old  Encyclopaedias. 
This,  more  than  anything  else,  makes 
it  valuable  to  students  and  the  general 
reader;  especially  since,  on  account  of 
the  wonderful  advance  of  all  science 
within  the  last  several  decades,  many 
new  subjects  have  been  added  to  the 
previous  treasures  of  knowledge.  The 
authors  have  also  included  notices  of 
many  prominent  living  men.  With 
this  feature  some  critics  have  been  dis¬ 
posed  to  find  fault,  without  having  as¬ 
signed,  so  far  as  we  have  seen,  any  solid 
reason.  We  are  at  a  loss  to  see  why  we 
should  blame  the  authors,  or  think  less 
of  their  work,  for  giving  us  this  addi¬ 
tional  information  in  a  work,  which  in 
all  other  respects  is  not  on  that  account 
any  the  less  full  and  satisfactory. 
Especially  when  it  is  remembered  that 
it  is  precisely  this  kind  of  information 
which  it  is  most  difficult  for  each  one  to 
gather  for  himself.  We  naturally  have 
some  curiosity  to  know  something  of  the 
life  and  labors  of  those  men,  cotempor¬ 
ary  with  us,  in  whom  an  account  of 
their  public  positions,  we  cannot  but  be 
more  or  less  interested,  and  we  can  see 
no  sin  against  science  in  seeking  to 
satisfy  it. 

While  this  work  deserves  the  title 
New,  it  no  less  properly  takes  to  itself 
the  name,  American  Cyclopedia.  By 
American  compilers,  the  articles  mostly 
prepared  by  American  Scholars,  pub¬ 
lished  by  an  American  House,  it  reflects 


about  32,000  subjects.  What  a  library  ! 
Nothing,  besides  a  faithful  treatment, 
can  produce  a  higher  estimate  of  its 
value.  Its  mechanical  execution  is 
worthy  of  its  contents.  Elias  Barr  & 


Co.,  Lancaster,  are  agents  for  this  work. 
$3  per  volume,  in  cloth  binding. 

The  Gospel  in  Leviticus  ;  or,  An  Ex¬ 
position  of  the  Hebrew  Ritual.  By 
Joseph  A.  Seiss,  D.  D.,  author  of 
“  Lectures  on  the  Epistle  to  the  He¬ 
brews,”  “The  Last  Times,”  etc.  Phil¬ 
adelphia:  Lindsay  &  Blakiston,  1860. 
pp.  403. 

The  title  gives  a  correct  idea  of  the 
contents  of  this  book.  It  is  the  aim  of 
the  author  to  trace  Christ  and  “the  great 
salvation”  in  the  types,  shadows,  and 
ceremonies  of  the  Law,  and  he  has  done 
his  work  well.  It  is  not  a  running  com¬ 
mentary  on  the  Book  of  Leviticus,  but 
the  different  parts  of  it  are  grouped,  and 
the  substance  brought  out  in  a  series  of 
discourses.  Those  who  are  in  the  habit 
of  regarding  this  book  as  an  arid  region 
of  obsolete  laws  and  ceremonies,  will 
here  find  that  every  part  of  it  is  now,  as 
ever,  fertile  with  life  and  doctrine,  pre¬ 
cept  and  promise,  reproof  and  warning. 
Hr.  Seiss  writes  in  a  vigorous  and  clear 
style,  and  always  with  an  earnest,  prac¬ 
tical  object  in  view.  The  book  is  print¬ 
ed  on  large  clear  type  and  good  white 
paper — and  it  is  pleasant  to  the  eye  as 
well  as  instructive  to  the  mind  to  wan¬ 
der  over  its  pages. 

A  Discourse  on  the  Reformation: 
By  Rev.  R.  P.  Thomas,  A.  M.,  Cham- 
bersburg,  Pa.  Moses  Kieffer  &  Co., 
1859.  pp.  36. 

This  discourse  was  prepared  by  spe¬ 
cial  appointment  of  the  Westmoreland 
Classis  of  the  German  Reformed  Church, 
and  delivered  before  that  body  at  its 
annual  meeting,  October  7th,  1859,  and 
published  at  their  request.  The  dis¬ 
course  iS'i'ee-jmred  with  care,  and  gives 
a  clear  and  condensed  account  of  the 
beginning,  progress,  and  results  of  the 
Reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Mr.  Thomas  writes  in  a  good  style,  and  in 
a  good  spirit ;  and  the  discourse  is  wor¬ 
thy  of  a  large  circulation  in  the  churches. 

The  Mercersburg  Review,  publish¬ 
ed  by  Rev.  George  B.;Russell,  Pittsburg, 
Pa.,  and  edited  by  Drs.  Gerhart  and 
Schaff.  This  is  an  earnest,  vigorous 
Quarterly,  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
Literature  and  Theology.  No  minister 
or  thinking  layman  ought  to  be  without 
it.  Terms  $3  per  year  for  a  single  cop j. 
Two  copies  for  $5 — three  copies  for  $7 
— five  copies  for  $10,  in  advance.  The 
number  for  January,  1860,  is  out,  and 
rich  in  its  contents. 
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YOUNG  MEN  AND  POLITICS. 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 


Another  Presidential  contest  is  drawing  near.  Already  are  marshall¬ 
ing  voices  heard  in  all  ends  of  the  land.  In  private  caucuses  the  pre¬ 
liminaries  have  already  been  settled,  and  feelers  are  put  forth  in  various 
ways,  by  way  of  ascertaining  the  beating  of  the  general  pulse.  The 
first  heavings  of  public  commotion  are  already  felt,  and  the  multitudes 
by  their  growing  attention  are  indicating  their  readiness  to  be  taken  up 
and  borne  away  by  the  coming  storm.  With  the  opening  of  the  sum¬ 
mer,  which  is  now  at  our  doors,  will  fully  begin  the  usual  turmoil,  when 
the  minds  of  men  will  be  more  or  less  turned  from  every  other  concern 
and  pursuit,  to  draw  the  car,  or  shout  in  the  train  of  this  Juggernaut  which 
bears  the  political  God  in  mad  worship  through  the  land. 

We  know  the  past  history  and  character  of  these  campaigns  ;  and  we 
have  every  reason  to  believe  that  in  this  respect,  what  has  been,  shall  be 
again.  Indeed  it  is  prophesied  by  quiet  and  thinking  men,  that  the 
coming  campaign  will  be  more  wild  and  exciting  than  any  of  its  prede¬ 
cessors.  With  the  past  in  remembrance,  it  requires  butlittle  imagination 
to  picture  the  scenes  that  are  to  be  witnessed.  There  is  not  a  nook  or 
corner  of  the  land  so  shut  out  as  not  to  be  reached.  In  the  quietest 
rural  retirements  will  be  felt  the  rising  of  the  waters,  and  heard  the 
dashing  of  the  waves  of  the  human  “ocean  into  tempest  tossed” — we 
might  perhaps  add,  “to  waft  a  feather,  or  to  drown  a  fly.”  Market 
places,  the  corners  of  the  streets,  shops  and  stores,  decks  of  steamers 
and  railroad  cars,  public  squares,  and  halls,  and  groves,  will  all  witness 
the  war  of  words.  Mechanics  will  leave  their  shops,  countrymen  their 
farms,  professional  men  their  offices,  and  loafers  their  store-boxes  or  bar¬ 
room  benches,  for  the  glorious  privilege  of  marching  in  mud  or  dust  to 
show  that  they  are  “independent  voters”  and  live  “  in  a  free  country.” 

Of  course  the  general  interests  of  religion  will  suffer.  The  hearts 
and  minds  of  many  members  of  the  church  will  be  wholly  swallowed  up 
in  the  wild  excitement.  Many  vows  will  be  broken,  many  good  resolu¬ 
tions  formed  will  go  to  the  winds,  many  consciences  will  be  wounded, 
many  old  habits  over  which  grace  had  attained  partial  dominion  will 
again  enslave.  In  short  many  hearts  will  be  left,  after  the  campaign, 
naked,  and  empty,  and  hardened,  and  no  doubt  some  entirely  reprobate. 
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The  pulpit  will  seem  altogether  too  tame,  the  sanctuary  too  quiet,  in 
the  midst  of  the  excitement  that  shall  be  ;  and  all  such  as  are  not  firmly 
settled  in  their  religious  habits  will  be  caught  away  as  dry  leaves  by  an 
autumnal  storm.  Much,  0,  how  much,  which  Christianity  has  gained  in 
quiet  times  will  be  torn,  overturned,  and  carried  away  to  be  gathered  no 
more  ! 

Christians  have  reason  to  dread  what  is  comiug.  They  have  reason 
not  only  to  deprecate  the  general  evil  influence  which  the  excitement 
will  effect,  but  also  to  dread  the  effect  it  will  have  upon  themselves. 
They  have  reason  to  fortify  themselves,  and  to  clothe  their  principles  as 
with  a  coat  of  mail,  lest  the  insidious  power  get  the  mastery  over  them. 

For  young  men  especially  the  danger  is  great.  Ardent,  and  full  of 
life,  their  feelings  will  be  easily  enlisted.  They  will  be  called  upon  to 
spend  their  evenings  in  club  rooms ;  they  will  be  brought  into  contact 
with  such  as  are  not  kindred  either  by  sensitive  consciences  or  religious 
vows  from  indulging  in  scenes  of  dissipation.  In  many  ways  will  their 
principles  be  sorely  tried  ;  and  if  the  evil  is  not  prudently  foreseen  and 
wisely  guarded  against,  many  Christian  young  men  will  sustain  deep, 
perhaps  lasting  injury. 

Let  Christian  young  men  be  calm  and  considerate.  No  duty  to  your 
country,  no  duty  to  political  leaders,  requires  a  sacrifice  at  your  hands 
such  as  these  wild  political  campaigns  will  demand.  The  more  you 
become  excited  yourself,  the  more  you  aid  in  exciting  others,  the  less 
will  both  you  and  they  be  in  a  condition  to  discharge  wisely  the  duty  re¬ 
quired  of  you  at  the  ballot  box.  With  whatever  party  your  sympathies 
go,  you  will  find  that  a  few  central  principles  are  all  that  have  any  merits 
in  the  contest.  These  you  can  best  know  from  reliable  official  acts  and 
documents.  On  these  plant  yourself.  All  beyond  these  is  mere  vapor 
and  noise — a  mere  bewildering  of  the  ignorant  for  the  advantage  of  in¬ 
terested  leaders — a  mere  war  of  sounds,  that  far  more  confuses  than 
enlightens. 

Who  has  a  right  to  demand  of  you  to  scorch  yourself  in  the  burning 
sun,  and  cover  yourself  with  dust,  by  marching  in  noisy  processions,  and 
to  shout  approbation  to  the  flippant  and  often  foolish  declamations  of 
stump  orators  ?  Such  a  demand  is  a  reflection  on  your  intelligence.  It 
would  hang  you  on  itself  as  a  mere  appendage  to  swell  its  own  import¬ 
ance,  as  empty  funeral  carriages  are  made  to  follow  the  corpse  of  such 
as  seek  an  honor,  in  death  which  they  failed  to  deserve  in  life.  Suffer 
not  yourself  to  be  “as  dumb  cattle  driven.”  Let  your  own  intelligence 
guide  you,  and  not  the  noise  of  numbers,  among  which  there  is  always 
more  frothing  than  thinking. 

Take  an  interest  in  the  great  questions  of  the  land,  as  it  is  meet  and 
right,  and  the  bounden  duty  of  every  good  citizen  to  do  ;  but  do  it 
rationally  and  soberly,  never  forgetting  that  you  are  a  Christian  as  well 
as  a  citizen,  and  that  you  are  pledged  by  your  vows,  first  to  render  unto 
God  the  things  that  are  God’s,  and  then  subordinate1^  to  this  first  duty, 
to  render  unto  Caesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar’s.  Neither  in  thoughts 
or  acts  suffer  yourself  to  be  drawn  away  from  your  duties  as  a  Christian. 
As  in  position,  so  in  truth,  stand  above  popular  tumults,  and  look  calmly 
down  on  the  empty  passing  noise. 

The  simple  believe  all  that  is  spoken  and  printed  in  political  contests. 
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You,  we  are  sure,  know  better,  and  will  act  more  wisely.  You  will  hold 
firmly  to  the  central  principles  of  governmental  policy  which  you  have 
adopted  after  mature  deliberation,  and  will  treat  all  gotten  up  issues  as 
they  deserve.  Falsehoods  innumerable  are  created  for  effect,  by  all  parties, 
but  it  is  for  the  thoughtful,  and  calm,  and  the  wise,  to  distinguish  the  chaff 
from  the  wheat.  The  calmer  you  remain,  the  better  will  you  be  qualified 
for  this  duty. 

Again  we  say,  be  calm.  Shun  the  excitement;  and  surrender  not  your¬ 
self  to  its  blind  power.  Pursue  your  business,  attend  to  your  religious  du¬ 
ties  as  before,  and  let  the  rage  go  by  you  as  the  idle  wind.  When  the  time 
of  voting  comes  express  your  calm  judgment  at  the  ballot  box,  and  you 
will  not  only  have  deposited  your  vote  with  more  intelligence  than  others, 
but  you  will  neither  lose  your  innocence  nor  sacrifice  your  peace. 


THE  PARTING. 


The  moon  is  up,  and  I  have  come  to  bid  farwell  to  thee, 

And  by  its  cold,  pale  light,  to  speak  the  word  that  sets  thee  free  ; 
Then  let  us  join  our  hands  once  more,  and  wander  by  the  tide 
Where  thou  and  I  shall  sit  no  more  in  friendship  side  by  side. 

The  eve  is  fair  and  beautiful,  and  not  a  cloud  is  nigh, 

Save  that  which  darkens  on  thy  brow,  and  shades  thy  glorious  eye  ; 
The  moon  l'ghts  up  our  trysting  place  as  sweetly  as  of  old, 

Ere  yet  thy  heart  had  learned  to  doubt,  or  its  warm  love  grown  cold. 

I  know  not  why  this  darksome  change  has  come  across  thy  heart, 

I  ODly  know,  and  only  feel,  that  thou  and  I  must  part  ; 

I  ask  not  if  a  fairer  form  has  met  thine  earnest  eye — 

I  only  know  thy  love’s  estranged,  and  that  my  own  must  die. 

I  came  not  forth  to  tell  thee  all  this  breaking  heart  must  bear, 
(Already  bowTed  beneath  a  weight  ol  more  than  mortal  care,) 

In  parting  thus  from  all  that  made  this  cold  life  dear  to  me — 

For  thou  wast  all  I  had  to  love — and  now  farewell  to  thee  ! 

But  if  tby  glowing  dreams  of  life  should  be  as  mine  have  been, 

If  disappointment’s  blight  should  come  to  change  the  blissful  scene, 
Come  to  the  heart  thou  scornest  now,  and  thou  wilt  find  its  truth 
As  pure  as  when  I  pledged  to  the^  the  first  vows  of  my  youth. 

The  waves  are  rippling  sweetly  by,  the  summer  moon  is  bright, 

And  we  have  met  as  we  shall  meet  no  more  beneath  its  light ; 

Our  whispered  words  will  steel  no  more  along  the  starlit  dell, 

For  we  are  here  this  night  to  speak  the  fatal  word,  farewell ! 

Here,  take  my  hand,  and  speak  to  me  in  kind  and  gentle  tone, 

And  tell  me  thou  hast  loved  me  well,  and,  until  now,  alone  : 

Say,  though  thy  love  is  lost  to  me,  thy  faith  no  longer  mine, 

A  memory  of  the  past  shall  still  around  thy  spirit  twine  ! 

Forgive  these  tears  and  let  me  weep  upon  thy  breast  once  more, 

And  fold  me  in  one  last  embrace,  as  warmly  as  of  yore  ; 

Now  take  thy  love  to  one  more  blest  than  I  can  ever  be — 

A  bleeding  sacrifice,  oh,  God  !  this  heart  I  bring  to  Thee  ! 
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HATEM  TAI,  AND  THE  POOR  WOODMAN. 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 


In  ancient  times,  as  legends  say, 

There  lived  in  bright  Arabia, 

A  nobleman  of  honor  high, 

Know  by  the  name  of  Hatem  Tai. 

Great  was  his  wealth,  but  greater  still 
His  open  heart  and  generous  will ; 

And  his  chief  joy  was  to  allure 
To  his  full  board  the  hungry  poor. 

True  to  the  customs  of  the  East 
He  planned  one  day  a  sumptuous  feast ; 
One  hundred  Camels  slaughtered  lie 
To  grace  this  feast  of  Hatem  Tai ! 

He  called  of  noble  Lords  a  score. 

Of  Peasants  full  one  hundred  more, 

And  Traveler’s  poor,  who  came  that  way, 
Were  hailed,  and  kindly  urged  to  stay. 

Unsated  still  the  kindly  eye 
Of  wealthy,  generous  Hatem  Tai ; 

Forth  goes  himself  with  heart  inclined, 

In  paths  remote,  new  guests  to  find. 

Close  by  a  wood  good  Hatem  spied 
An  aged  man,  with  faggots  tied 
Upon  his  back.  The  burden  pressed 
His  snow  white  beard  upon  his  breast. 

“  Cast  down  thy  load,”  said  Hatem  Tai, 

“  And  dine  with  me — my  house  is  nigh  ; 
No  richer  board  in  all  the  East — 

An  hundred  Camels  grace  the  feast.” 

“  Kind  is  thy  heart,”  the  old  man  said, 
‘‘But  sweet  my  work  that  earns  my  bread; 
While  mine  own  toil  my  bread  can  buy 
Why  should  I  lire  of  Hatem  Tai?” 

His  words  were  pleasant,  and  his  face 
Shone  radiant  of  a  hidden  grace  ! 

With  wisdom  sparkling  in  his  eye 
He  further  spake  to  Hatem  Tai : 

“  Of  Alla  favored  as  thou  art 
With  riches  and  a  generous  heart, 

Be  careful  thou,  and  wisely  spend 
Thy  wealth  upon  a  worthy  end. 

11  Sweet  juices,  set  for  faithful  bee3, 

The  lazy  wasp  with  pleasure  sees  ; 

He  brings  his  brood,  he  takes  the  sway, 
And  drives  the  useful  bee  away. 

“If  loosely  free  thy  call  extends, 

Then  come  the  straggling  odds  and  ends ; 
And  swarms  of  idle  drones  will  ply, 

Thy  kindness  sore,  0,  Hatem  Tai. 
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MORE  WORLDS  THAN  ONE. 


BT  SIR  DAVID  BREWSTER. 


Before  Christianity  shed  its  light  upon  the  world,  the  philosopher 
who  had  no  other  guide  but  reason,  looked  beyond  the  grave  for  a  rest¬ 
ing-place  from  his  labors,  as  well  as  for  a  solution  of  the  mysteries  which 
perplexed  him.  Minds,  too,  of  an  inferior  order,  destined  for  immor¬ 
tality,  and  conscious  of  their  destination,  instinctively  pried  into  the  fu¬ 
ture,  cherishing  visions  of  another  world  with  all  the  interests  of  domes¬ 
tic  affection,  and  with  all  the  curiosity  which  the  study  of  nature  inspires. 
Interesting  as  has  been  the  past  history  of  our  race, — engrossing  as  must 
ever  be  the  present, — the  future,  more  exciting  still,  mingles  itself  with 
every  thought  and  sentiment,  and  casts  its  beams  of  hope,  or  its  shadows 
of  fear,  over  the  stage,  both  of  active  and  contemplative  life.  In  youth 
we  scarcely  descry  it  in  the  distance.  To  the  stripling  and  the  man  it 
appears  and  disappears  like  a  variable  star,  showing  in  painful  succes¬ 
sion  its  spots  of  light  and  of  shade.  In  age  it  looms  gigantic  to  the 
eye,  full  of  chastened  hope  and  glorious  anticipation  ;  and  at  the  great 
transition  when  the  outward  eye  ic  dim,  the  image  of  the  future  is  the 
last  picture  which  is  effaced  from  the  retina  of  the  mind. 

But  however  universal  has  been  the  anticipation  of  the  future,  and 
however  powerful  its  influence  over  the  mind,  Reason  did  not  venture  to 
give  a  form  and  locality  to  its  conceptions  ;  and  the  imagination,  even 
with  its  loosest  reins,  failed  in  the  attempt.  Before  the  birth  of  Astron¬ 
omy,  indeed,  when  our  knowledge  of  space  terminated  with  the  ocean  or 
the  mountain  range  that  bounded  our  view,  the  philosopher  could  but 
place  his  elysium  in  the  sky  ;  and' even  when  revelation  had  unveiled  the 
house  of  many  mansions,  the  Christian  sage  could  but  place  his  future 
home  in  the  new  heavens  and  in  the  new  earth  of  his  creed.  Thus 
vaguely  shadowed  forth;  thus  seen  as  through  a  glass  darkly,  the  future 
even  of  the  Christian,  though  a  reality  to  his  faith,  was  but  a  dream  to 
his  reason  ;  and  in  vain  did  he  inquire  what  this  future  was  to  be  in  its 
physical  relations, — in  what  region  of  space  it  was  to  be  spent, — what 
duties  and  pursuits  were  to  occupy  it, — and  what  intellectual  and  spirit¬ 
ual  gifts  were  to  be  its  portion.  But  when  Science  taught  us  the  past 
history  of  our  earth,  its  form,  and  size,  and  motions, — when  Astronomy 
surveyed  the  solar  system,  and  measured  its  planets,  and  pronouuced  the 
earth  to  be  but  a  tiny  sphere,  and  to  have  no  place  of  distinction  among 
its  gigantic  compeers, — and  when  the  Telescope  established  new  systems 
of  worlds  far  beyond  the  boundaries  of  our  own,  the  future  of  the  sage 
claimed  a  place  throughout  the  universe,  and  inspired  him  with  an  inte¬ 
rest  in  worlds,  and  systems  of  worlds, — in  life  without  limits,  as  well  as 
in  life  without  end.  On  eagle’s  wings  he  soared  to  the  zenith,  and  sped 
his  way  to  the  horizon  of  space,  without  reaching  its  ever-retiring 
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bourne  ;  and  in  the  infinity  of  worlds,  and  amid  the  infinity  of  life,  he 
descried  the  home  and  the  companions  of  the  future. 

In  advocating  a  plurality  of  worlds,  we  are  fortunately  in  a  more  fa¬ 
vored  position  than  the  geologist,  whose  researches  into  the  ancient 
history  of  the  earth  stood  in  apparent  opposition  to  the  declarations  of 
Scripture.  Neither  in  the  Old  nor  in  the  New  Testament  is  there  a 
single  expression  incompatible  with  the  great  truth,  that  there  are  other 
worlds  than  our  own  which  are  the  seats  of  life  and  intelligence.  Many 
passages  of  Scripture,  on  the  contrary,  are  favorable  to  the  doctrine,  and 
there  are  some,  we  think,  which  are  inexplicable,  without  admitting  it 
to  be  true.  The  beautiful  text*  for  example,  in  which  the  inspired 
Psalmist  expresses  his  surprise  that  the  Being  who  fashioned  the  heavens, 
and  ordained  the  moon  and  the  stars,  should  be  mindful  of  so  insignifi¬ 
cant  a  being  as  man,  is,  we  think,  a  positive  argument  for  a  plurality  of 
worlds.  We  cannot  concur  in  the  idea  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  that  a  person 
wholly  ignorant  of  the  science  of  astronomy,  and,  consequently,  to  whom 
all  the  stars  and  planets  are  but  specks  of  light  in  the  sky,  not  more  im¬ 
portant  than  the  ignis  fatuus  upon  a  marshy  field,  could  express  the 
surprise  and  deep  emotion  of  the  Hebrew  poet  We  cannot  doubt  that 
inspiration  revealed  to  him  the  magnitude,  the  distances,  and  the  final 
cause  of  the  glorious  spheres  which  fixed  his  admiration.  Two  portions 
of  creation  are  here  placed  in  the  strongest  contrast, — Man  in  his  com¬ 
parative  insignificance,  and  the  Heavens, — the  Moon  and  the  Stars  in 
their  absolute  grandeur.  He  whom  God  made  a  little  lower  than  the 
angels,  whom  He  crowned  with  glory  and  with  honor,  and  for  whose 
redemption  He  sent  His  only  Son  to  suffer  and  to  die,  could  not,  in  the 
Psalmist’s  estimation,  be  an  object  of  insignificance,  and  measured,  there¬ 
fore,  by  his  high  estimate  of  man,  his  idea  of  the  heavens,  the  moon,  and 
the  stars  must  have  been  of  the  most  transcendent  kind.  Had  he  been 
ignorant  of  astronomy,  he  never  could  have  given  utterance  to  the  sen¬ 
timent  in  the  text.  Man,  made  after  God’s  image,  was  a  nobler  creation 
than  twinkling  sparks  in  the  sky,  or  than  the  larger  and  more  useful 
lamp  of  the  moon.  The  Psalmist  must,  therefore,  have  written  under 
the  impression,  either  that  the  planets  and  stars  were  worlds  without 
life,  or  worlds  inhabited  by  rational  and  immortal  beings.  If  he  regard¬ 
ed  them  as  unoccupied,  we  cannot  see  any  reason  for  surprise  that  God 
should  be  mindful  of  His  noblest  work,  because  innumerable  masses  of 
matter  existed  in  the  universe,  performing,  for  no  intelligible  purpose, 
their  solitary  rounds.  If  they  were  thus  made  for  the  benefit  and  con¬ 
templation  of  man,  unseen  by  any  mortal  eye  but  his,  then  should  the 
Psalmist  have  expressed  his  wonder,  not  at  the  littleness,  but  at  the 
greatness  of  the  Being  for  whose  use  such  magnificent  worlds  had  been 
called  into  existence.  But  if  the  poet  viewed  these  worlds,  as  he  doubt¬ 
less  did,  as  teeming  with  life,  physical  and  intellectual,  as  globes  which 
may  have  required  millions  of  years  for  their  preparation,  exhibiting 
new  forms  of  being,  new  powers  of  mind,  new  conditions  in  the  past,  and 
new  glories  in  the  future,  we  can  then  understand  why  he  marvelled  at 
the  care  of  God  for  creatures  so  comparatively  insignificant  as  man. 

*When  I  consider  thy  heavens,  the  work  of  thy  fingers,  the  moon  and  the  stars,  which, 
thou  hast  ordained  ;  what  is  man,  that  thou  art  mindful  of  him  ?  and  the  son  of  man  that 
thou  risitest  him — Psalm  viii:  3,  4. 
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It  is  evident,  from  the  text  we  have  been  considering,  and  from  other 
passages  of  Scripture,  that  the  word  Heavens ,  so  distinctively  separated 
from  the  moon  and  stars,  represents  a  material  creation,  the  work  of  God’s 
fingers,  and  not  a  celestial  place  in  which  spiritual  beings  may  be  sup¬ 
posed  to  dwell  ;  and  we  are  therefore  entitled  to  attach  the  same  mean¬ 
ing  to  the  term  wherever  it  occurs,  unless  the  context  forbids  such  an 
application  of  it.  The  writers,  both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 
speak  of  the  heavens  as  a  separate  material  creation  from  the  earth,  and 
there  are  passages  which  seem  very  clearly  to  indicate  that  they  are  the 
seat  of  life.  When  St.  Paul  tells  us  that  the  worlds  were  framed  by 
the  word  of  God,  and  that  by  our  Saviour,  the  heir  of  all  things,  He 
made  the  worlds ,  we  are  not  entitled  to  suppose  that  he  means  globes 
of  matter,  revolving  without  inhabitants,  or  without  any  preparation  for 
receiving  them.  He  can  only  mean  worlds  like  our  own,  that  declare 
to  their  living  occupants  the  glory  of  their  Maker.  When  Isaiah  speaks 
of  the  heavens  being  spread  out  as  a  tent  to  dwell  in*  when  Job  tells 
us  that  God,  who  spread  out  the  heavens ,  made  Arcturus,  Orion,  and 
Pleiades,  and  the  chambers  of  the  south, f  and  when  Amos  speaks  of 
Him  who  buildeth  his  stories  in  the  heavens,  J  (His  house  of  many  man¬ 
sions,)  they  use  terms  which  clearly  indicate  that  the  celestial  spheres 
are  the  seat  of  life.  In  the  book  of  Genesis,  too,  God  is  said  to  have 
finished  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  and  all  the  host  of  them. §  Nehemiah 
declares  that  God  made  the  heaven,  the  heaven  of  heavens,  and  all  their 
host,  the  earth  and  all  things  that  are  therein,  and  that  the  host  of  heaven 
worship  Him.  ||  The  Psalmist  speaks  of  all  the  host  of  the  heavens  as 
made  by  the  breath  of  God’s  mouth, (the  process  by  which  He  gave 
life  to  Adam  ;)  and  Isaiah  furnishes  us  with  a  striking  passage,  in  which 
the  occupants  of  the  earth  and  of  the  heavens  are  separately  described. 
“  I  have  made  the  earth,  and  created  man  upon  it  :  I,  even  my  han  ds, 
have  stretched  out  the  heavens,  and  all  their  host  have  I  commanded.”** 
But  in  addition  to  these  obvious  references  to  life  and  things  pertaining 
to  life,  we  find  in  Isaiah  the  following  remarkable  passage,  “  For  thus 
saith  the  Lord  that  created  the  heavens,  God  himself  that  formed  the 
earth  and  made  it ;  he  hath  established  it,  he  created  it  not  in  vain,  he 
formed  it  to  be  inhabited.  Here  we  have  a  distinct  declaration 
from  the  inspired  prophet,  that  the  earth  would  have  been  created  in 
vain  if  it  had  not  been  formed  to  be  inhabited;  and  hence  we  draw  the 
conclusion,  that  as  the  Creator  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  made  the 
worlds  of  our  system,  and  those  in  the  sidereal  universe  in  vain,  they 
must  have  been  formed  to  be  inhabited. 

These  views,  as  deduced  from  Scripture,  receive  much  support  from 
considerations  of  a  very  different  nature.  Man,  in  his  future  state  of 
existence,  is  to  consist,  as  at  present,  of  a  spiritual  nature  residing  in  a 
corporeal  frame.  He  must  live  therefore  upon  a  material  planet,  sub¬ 
ject  to  all  the  laws  of  matter,  and  performing  functions  for  which  a  ma¬ 
terial  body  is  indispensable.  We  must  therefore  find,  for  the  race  of 
Adam,  if  not  for  races  that  preceded  him,  a  material  home  upon  which 
he  may  reside,  or  from  which  he  may  travel  by  means  unknown  to  us,  to 
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other  localities  in  the  universe.  That  home,  we  think,  cannot  be  the 
new  earth  upon  which  we  dwell,  though  it  may  be  the  new  heavens 
wherein  dwelleth  righteousness.  At  the  present  hour  the  population  of 
the  earth  is  nearly  a  thousand  millions ;  and  by  whatever  process  we 
may  compute  the  numbers  that  have  existed  before  the  present  genera¬ 
tion,  and  estimate  those  that  are  yet  to  inherit  the  earth,  we  shall  obtain 
a  population  which  the  habitable  parts  of  our  globe  could  not  possibly 
accommodate.  If  there  is  not  room  then  on  our  globe  for  the  millions  of 
millions  of  beings  who  have  lived  and  died  upon  its  surface,  and  who  may 
yet  live  and  die  during  the  period  fixed  for  its  occupation  by  man,  we 
can  scarcely  doubt  that  their  future  above  must  be  on  some  of  the  pri¬ 
mary  or  secondary  planets  of  the  Solar  system,  whose  inhabitants  have 
ceased  to  exist  like  those  on  the  earth,  or  upon  planets  which  have  long 
been  in  a  state  of  preparation,  as  our  earth  was,  for  the  advent  of  intel¬ 
lectual  life. 

The  connection  thus  indicated  between  the  destinies  of  the  human 
family  and  the  material  system  to  which  we  belong,  arising  from  the 
limited  extent  of  the  earth’s  habitable  surface,  and  its  unlimited  popula¬ 
tion,  is  a  strong  corroboration  of  the  views  which  we  have  deduced  from 
Scripture.  In  the  world  of  instinct  the  superabundance  of  life  is  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  law  of  mutual  destruction,  which  reigns  in  the  earth,  the 
ocean,  and  the  air  ;  but  the  swarm  of  human  life,  increasing  in  an  incal¬ 
culable  ratio,  both  in  the  Old  and  New  World,  has  not  been  perceptibly 
reduced  by  the  scythe  of  famine,  of  pestilence,  or  of  war;  and  when  we 
consider  the  length  of  time  during  which  this  accumulation  may  pro¬ 
ceed,  we  cannot  justly  challenge  the  correctness  of  the  conclusion  that 
this  earth  is  not  to  be  the  future  residence  of  the  numerous  family  which 
it  has  reared. 


SILENCE  IN  NATURE. 

It  is  a  remarkable  and  very  instructive  fact,  that  many  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  operations  of  nature  are  carried  on  in  an  unbroken  silence. 
There  is  no  rushing  sound  when  the  broad  tide  of  sunlight  breaks  on  a 
dark  world  and  floods  it  with  glory,  as  one  bright  wave  after  another 
falls  from  the  fountain,  millions  of  miles  away.  There  is  no  creaking  of 
heavy  axles  or  groaning  of  cumbrous  machinery,  as  the  solid  earth 
wheels  on  its  way,  and  every  planet  and  system  performs  its  revolutions. 
The  great  trees  bring  forth  their  boughs  and  shadow  the  earth  beneath 
them — the  plants  cover  themselves  with  buds,  and  the  buds  burst  into 
flowers  ;  but  the  whole  transaction  is  unheard.  The  change  from  snow 
and  winter  winds  to  the  blossoms  and  fruits  and  sunshine  of  summer,  is 
seen  in  its  slow  development,  but  there  is  scarcely  a  sound  to  tell  of  the 
mighty  transformation.  The  solemn  chant  of  the  ocean,  as  it  raises  its 
unchanged  and  unceasing  voice,  the  roar  of  the  hurricane,  and  the  soft 
notes  of  the  breeze,  the  rushing  of  the  mountain  river,  and  the  thunder 
of  the  black-browed  storm  ;  all  this  is  the  music  of  nature — a  great  and 
swelling  anthem  of  praise,  breaking  in  on  the  universal  calm.  There  is 
a  lesson  for  us  here.  The  mightiest  worker  in  the  universe  is  the  most 
unobtrusive. 
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HOME  AGAIN. 


TEI  GERMAN  OF  PROF.  LANGE  —  BT  THE  EDITOR. 


Mr  exile  closing', 

Home,  home,  how  still ! 

Sweet  my  reposing 
In  God’s  calm  will. 

Here  ends  my  sighing 
And  long  unrest ; 

On  Thy  heart  lying, 

My  heart  is  blest. 

The  phantom,  glory, 

Is  wild  and  vain  ; 

I  know  its  story 
Of  care  and  pain. 

In  distance  hazy 
Of  skies  afar, 

I  saw  it,  crazy, 

A  meteor  star ! 

What  sought  I  yonder 
’Mid  sin  and  strife ? 

’Tis  death  to  wander 
In  such  a  life  ! 

What  coward  whining 
Beneath  the  rod  ; 

What  wretched  pining 
Away  from  God ! 

0  foolish  straying 

From  Home’s  warm  hearth  ! 

0  foolish  praying 
To  this  dull  earth  ! 

Why  wander  blindly, 

While  woes  increase, 

When  God  calls  kindly 
To  Home  and  peace  ! 

Thou,  thou,  0  sorrow, 

With  robber  greed, 

Dost  steal  and  borrow 
The  poor  heart’s  meed. 

Turn  to  thy  mooring, 

0  storm-tossed  child, 

To  Home  enduring 
Be  reconciled. 

I  turn,  repenting, 

O  God  to  Thee  ! 

Show  Thy  relenting 
And  love  to  me. 
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From  regions  dreary 
And  dark,  I  come  ; 

Sweet  to  the  weary 
Is  Home,  sweet  Home! 

Before  Thee,  lowly 
I  fall  in  prayer ; 

Thy  will  most  holy 
Let  my  will  share. 

Hence,  hopes  deceiving ; 
False  lights,  be  gone  : 

I  rest  believing 

At  Thy  dear  throne. 

Long  sadly  driven, 
Unloved,  unblest, 

To  me  is  given 

Home’s  deeper  rest. 

My  wildered  spirit 
Is  calm  and  still, 

Since  I  inherit, 

O  Lord,  Thy  will ! 

What  festal  pleasures 
Are  mine  at  home  ; 

From  such  heart-treasures 
How  could  I  roam  ! 

Here  end3  my  sighing, 
And  long  unrest ; 

On  Thy  heart  lying 
My  heart  is  blest ! 


A  TRADE  A  FORTUNE. 

If  parents  would  consider  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  their  children, 
they  would  choose  the  virtuous  mechanic,  farmer,  or  honest  trader,  as 
companions  and  helpmates,  instead  of  the  rich,  who,  aside  from  their 
income,  have  no  means  of  subsistence. 

How  often  does  this  question  arise,  and  from  religious  parents  too,  in 
choosing  companions  and  suitors  for  their  daughters  :  “Is  he  rich  ?”  If 
the  daughter  answers,  “  Yes,  and  can  live  without  work,”  the  parents 
are  pleased. 

Not  many  years  ago,  a  Polish  lady  of  plebeian  birth,  but  of  exceeding 
beauty  and  accomplishment,  won  the  affections  of  a  young  nobleman, 
who,  having  her  consent,  solicited  her  from  her  father  in  marriage,  and 
was  refused.  We  may  easily  imagine  the  astonishment  of  the  nobleman. 

“  Am  I  not,”  said  he,  “  of  sufficient  rank  to  aspire  to  your  daughter’s 
hand  ?”  “  You  are  undoubtedly  of  the  best  blood  of  Poland.”  “And 

my  fortune  and  reputation,  are  they  not — ”  “Your  estate  is  magnifi¬ 
cent,  and  your  conduct  is  irreproachable.”  “  Then,  having  your  daugh¬ 
ter’s  consent,  how  could  I  expect  a  refusal  ?” 

“  This,  sir,”  the  father  replied,  “is  my  only  child,  and  her  happiness 
is  the  chief  concern  of  my  life.  All  the  possessions  of  fortune  are  pre- 
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carious;  what  fortune  gives,  at  her  caprice  she  takes  away.  I  see  no 
security  for  independence,  and  comfortable  living  of  a  wife,  but  one  ;  in 
a  word,  I  am  resolved  that  no  one  shall  be  the  husband  of  my  daughter 
who  is  not  at  the  same  time  master  af  a  trade.” 

The  nobleman  bowed  and  retired  silently.  A  year  or  two  afterward 
the  father  was  sitting  at  the  door,  and  saw  approaching  the  house  wa¬ 
gons  laden  with  baskets,  and  at  the  head  of  the  cavalcade,  a  person  in 
the  dress  of  a  basket  maker.  He  was  now  master  of  a  trade,  and  brought 
the  wares  made  by  his  own  hands  for  inspection,  and  a  certificate  from 
his  employer  in  testimony  of  his  skill. 

The  condition  being  fulfilled,  no  farther  obstacle  was  opposed  to  the 
marriage.  But  the  story  is  not  yet  done.  The  Revolution  came ;  for¬ 
tunes  were  plundered,  and  lords  were  scattered  as  chaff  before  the  four 
winds  of  heaven.  Kings  became  beggars,  and  some  of  them  teachers  ; 
and  the  noble  Pole  supported  his  wife  and  father  in  the  infirmities  of 
age,  by  his  basket-making  industry. 


GOLDEN  PARABLES. 
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L  X  I  Y . — T  HE  PRECIOUS  STONES. 

A  wealthy  woman  once  employed  a  jeweler  to  make  her  a  beautiful 
neck-lace,  for  which  purpose  she  furnished  him  with  a  large  number  of 
precious  stones.  Robert,  his  apprentice,  found  great  pleasure  in  these 
clear,  brilliant  pearls  of  all  colors,  and  often  looked  at  them  admiringly. 

Suddenly,  one  day,  the  jeweler  discovered  that  two  of  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  pearls  were  missing.  He  at  once  suspected  that  the  apprentice 
had  taken  them,  and  carefully  searched  his  bed-room.  Here  he  found 
the  pearls  in  a  hole  above  an  old  box  in  the  wall. 

Although  Robert  earnestly  denied  that  he  had  taken  the  pearls,  his 
master  punished  him  severely,  said  he  deserved  to  be  hung,  and  drove 
him  away. 

The  next  day  another  pearl  was  missing,  and  the  jeweler  found  it  in 
the  same  hole.  Now  he  secretly  kept  watch  to  ascertain  who  was  hiding 
the  pearls.  Soon  after  a  magpie,  which  the  apprentice  had  tamed,  flew 
upon  the  work-bench,  took  a  pearl  into  his  bill,  and  carried  it  into  the 
same  hole. 

Now  the  jeweler  deeply  regretted  that  he  had  wrongly  suspected  and 
punished  his  apprentice,  took  him  back,  restored  him  to  his  former 
honor,  and  rewarded  him  richly  for  the  wrong  he  had  suffered. 

Suspicions  entertained  in  haste, 

The  truest  hearts  may  wrong  and  waste. 
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XLY.-THE  SACK  OF  PEARLS. 

A  traveler  missed  his  way  and  lost  himself  in  a  sand  desert.  Nearly 
famished  with  hunger  and  thirst,  he  reached  at  length  a  shady  palm-tree 
and  a  fresh  fountain.  Near  the  fountain  he  discovered  a  small  bag  lying 
on  the  ground. 

“Thanks  to  God!”  said  the  man,  as  he  lifted  the  little  bag,  “these 
are  perhaps  peas,  which  will  save  me  from  starvation.” 

Eagerly  he  opened  the  bag,  and  exclaimed  :  “  Alas  !  alas  !  they  are 
only  pearls !” 

Worth  more  than  gold  and  pearls,  you  see, 

The  little  loaf  that  feedeth  thee  ! 

II. 

Though  he  had  now  a  bag  of  pearls  worth  several  thousand  dollars, 
the  poor  man  was  still  in  danger  of  starvation.  But  he  prayed  earnestly 
to  God  for  help;  and  presently  there  came  hastily  riding  on  his  camel,  a 
Moor,  who  had  lost  the  bag  of  pearls.  He  had  compassion  on  the 
starving  man,  gave  him  bread  and  refreshing  fruit,  and  took  him  along 
on  his  camel. 

“  Behold !”  said  the  Moor,  “how  wonderfully  God  disposes  all  things ! 
I  regarded  it  as  a  misfortune  to  have  lost  the  pearls ;  but  God  permitted 
it  that  I  might  return  again  and  save  your  life  !” 

Ey  little  tilings  Jehovah  saves 
His  people  from  untimely  graves. 


XL  VI.  —  GOLD. 

Two  brothers,  Gustav  and  Ludwig,  went  across  the  seas  to  seek  their 
fortunes  in  a  strange  land. 

Gustav  procured  a  piece  of  untilled  land,  with  great  industry  turned 
it  into  a  farm,  and  soon  had  bread  to  overflowing. 

Ludwig  went  into  the  mountains  to  hunt  for  golden  sand.  Here  he 
had  to  sustain  himself  in  a  miserable  way  on  roots  and  the  bark  of  trees; 
but  he  was  successful,  and  returned  at  length  with  a  bag  of  gold  to  his 
brother. 

“See,  brother,”  he  exclaimed,  “how  lucky  I  have  been.  All  this 
gold  is  mine  !  Only  give  me  now  something  to  eat ;  for  I  am  weak  and 
worn  out  by  hunger.” 

“Good,”  said  Gustav,  “I  will  give  you  something  to  eat;  but  you 
must  give  me  gold,  weight  for  weight.”  This  greatly  offended  Ludwig  ; 
but  he  had  to  submit  to  the  demand,  because  he  was  too  weak  and  ex¬ 
hausted  to  go  farther. 

When  now,  after  a  few  days,  Gustav  was  in  possession  of  all  his 
brother’s  gold,  he  said  to  Ludwig  :  “  Here  is  your  gold,  my  dear  broth¬ 
er  !  I  am  not  so  mean  as  to  take  what  is  yours,  I  only  wished  to  teach 
you  that  riches  do  not  bestow  happiness,  and  that  the  fruits  of  quiet 
industry  are  better  than  gold.” 

The  wise  in  humble  labor  toil 
And  have  their  daily  bread  ; 

The  foolish  roving  all  abroad, 

Starve  in  the  golden  bed. 
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FIVE  DAYS  IN  THE  HOLY  LAND. 


NOTES  BY  J.  DAVID  MILDER, 


[Conclusion  from  last  Number.] 

Leaving  the  Pools  and  the  Tombs  to  themselves  and  alone  in  the 
Valley  of  Jehosaphat,  we  again  turn  our  course  homeward  to  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  which  place  we  reached  in  a  fatigued  state  of  mind  and  happy  to 
find  ourselves  under  the  roof  of  the  hospitable  mansion  of  mine  host, 
Hauser.  In  the  evening  we  again  paid  a  visit  to  our  friend  Warden 
Cresson,  of  Philadelphia,  who  entertained  us  in  the  handsomest  manner 
possible,  and  presented  us  with  a  splendid  olive-wood  paper  knife  with 
“Jerusalem”  written  on  both  sides  in  Arabic  characters.  Leaving  Mr. 
Cresson’s  house,  we  returned  to  our  hotel  and  made  preparations  for 
returning  to  the  Wabash  at  Jappa;  and,  accordingly,  at  9  o’clock  p. 
m.  we  left  the  Holy  City  for  Jappa  on  our  way  to  the  ship,  which  place 
we  reached,  after  a  whole  night’s  travel,  about  11  o’clock  on  the  10th 
of  November.  We  at  once  pursued  our  way  to  the  wharf,  where  we 
found  the  “Reserve,”  one  of  the  ship’s  boats,  and  in  her  took  passage, 
and  fifteen  minutes  past  12  o’clock  we  again  trod  the  decks  of  the  U.  S. 
steam  frigate  Wabash,  amid  the  cheers  and  congratulations  of  our 
numerous  shipmates  ;  but  feeling  very  much  fatigued  from  the  privations 
of  our  trip,  yet  not  regretting  the  time  or  money  spent  in  the  execution 
thereof. 


NOTICES  OF  SPECIALLY  INTERESTING  PLACES. 

BETHLEHEM. 

We  begin  with  Christ’s  birth  place.  It  was  of  old  decreed  that  Beth¬ 
lehem  should  be  the  spot  honored  by  the  nativity;  the  prophet  Micah, 
(v.  ii.)  700  years  before  Christ,  foretold,  “Thou  Bethlehem  Ephratah, 
though  thou  be  little  among  the  thousands  of  Judah,  yet  out  of  thee 
shall  He  come  forth  unto  me  that  is  to  be  ruler  in  Israel.”  Providence 
ordained  that  the  enrolment  by  the  Romans  should  bring  this  word  to 
pass ;  for  the  Virgin  Mary  went  to  Bethlehem  and  there  “  she  brought 
forth  her  first  born  son  and  laid  him  in  a  manger.” 

When  you  read  of  a  stable  or  manger  you  must  not  imagine  such 
buildings  as  we  use  in  this  country.  Stables  in  Palestine  are  almost 
invariably  caverns  or  natural  grottoes,  in  the  sides  of  hills,  and  they  are 
even  now  used  by  the  shepherds  to  protect  their  flocks  from  the  rains 
and  from  the  heat.  Such  was  the  case  at  Bethlehem  ;  and  you  must 
not  therefore  be  surprised  to  hear  that  the  spot  is  still  known  where 
Christ  was  born.  It  was  a  place  so  venerated  by  the  early  Christians 
that  its  site  was  carefully  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation. 
Nor  can  there  be  any  reasonable  doubt  that  when  we  entered  the  cave, 
we  were  indeed  at  the  place  where  this  wonderful  event  occurred. 
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There  is,  however,  but  little  of  the  original  scene  ;  for  the  pious  have 
built  altars  and  hung  golden  lamps  burning  ever  before  the  holy  shrine 
in  honor  of  the  nativity.  Here  we  witnessed  the  superstitious  ceremo¬ 
nies  of  the  many  Christian  sects,  and  though  misguided  in  their  devo¬ 
tions,  their  zeal  might  well  deserve  admiration  and  put  to  shame  the 
colder  feelings  of  many  who  profess  a  purer  faith. 

A  traveler  in  Palestine  treads  on  hallowed  ground  ;  but  the  shrines 
he  visits,  and  the  high  places  he  reverences,  are  not  associated  with 
those  memories  which  in  other  lands  awaken  his  interest.  The  red  bat¬ 
tle  field,  the  old  mossy  tower  and  the  battle-mented  wall  do  not  recall 
the  names  of  those  who  were  great  captains  in  their  day,  and  upon  whom 
partial  time  had  bestowed  something  of  the  heroic.  He  does  not  tread 
in  the  track  of  some  invincible  phalanx  led  by  a  ruthless  conqueror,  or 
wend  his  way  towards  the  birth-place  of  some  great  poet  or  astute  states¬ 
man.  Not  that  Palestine  is  without  its  traditions  of  war  and  warriors, 
of  sages  and  bards,  but  that  they  are  swallowed  up  in  an  all-absorbing 
history ;  and  the  pilgrim’s  mind  is  steadily  fixed  upon  one  sublime  re¬ 
membrance,  his  heart  is  touched  by  one  sacred  passion,  and  it  is  in  the 
spirit  of  hope  and  faith  he  pursues  his  pilgrimage.  A  calm,  sequestered 
grave-yard,  in  a  lone  and  deserted  land,  where  no  sounds  are  heard  save 
that  of  feathered  songsters  singing  their  morning  and  evening  chants, 
and  that  of  the  rude  blasts  of  the  winter  winds !  Few  are  the  graves, 
still  fewer  those  of  note  or  interest ;  but  there  is  one — a  simple,  modest 
stone — which  attracts  the  attention  of  the  passer  by.  A  plain  cross  of 
iron  is  placed  over  it  horizontally,  so  that  when  the  sunlight  streams  in 
through  the  sheltering  elms  the  shadow  falls  upon  the  grave  in  the  sem¬ 
blance  of  a  cross.  Thus  the  bones  of  Him,  whose  pious  zeal  this  beau¬ 
tiful  memorial  perpetuates,  lie  ever  in  the  shadow  of  the  cross.  And 
even  so,  to  my  fancy,  the  glorious  land  of  Palestine  sleeps  ever  in  its 
shadow.  Not  a  plain,  not  a  brook,  not  a  hamlet,  but  to  the  eye  of  faith 
the  cross  is  hovering  over  it.  Day  by  day,  and  year  by  year,  on  the 
shores  of  the  sea  of  Galilee,  on  the  awful  mount  of  transfiguration,  by 
the  waters  of  the  sacred  Jordan — most  blessed  of  all  rivers  !  on  the  hills 
that  hang  over  Jerusalem,  and  in  the  darkness  of  the  Garden  of  Geth- 
semane,  the  cross  was  builded  up,  and  baptised  with  many  tears,  until 
it  was  raised  upon  the  hill  of  Calvary,  and  the  great  mystery  of  the  in¬ 
carnation  fulfilled  1  They  sleep — these  meadows,  these  hills,  these  val¬ 
leys — they  sleep  in  the  shadow  of  the  cross. 

Where  now  the  pomp  which  Kings  with  envy  viewed  ? 

Where  now  thy  might  which  all  those  Kings  subdued? 

No  martial  myriads  muster  in  thy  gate ; 

No  suppliant  nations  in  thy  temple  wait; 

No  prophet  hards,  the  glittering  courts  among, 

Wake  the  full  lyre  and  swell  the  tide  of  song ! 

But  lawless  force  and  meagre  want  are  there, 

And  the  quick  darting  eye  of  restless  fear; 

While  cold  oblivion,  ’mid  thy  ruins,  laid, 

Bolds  his  dark  wing  beneath  the  ivy  shade. 

But  though  the  glory  of  Judea  has  departed,  and  the  poet’s  descrip¬ 
tion  of  its  desolation  is  scarcely  overcolored,  yet  there  is  no  other  land 
which  so  attracts  the  love  and  reverence  of  the  Christian,  and  surely  no 
land  to  which  his  thoughts  can  more  fitly  travel  on  a  Christmas  Eve. 
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to  the  sorrowful  heights  of  Calvary,  with  its  memories  of  human  crime 
and  human  hard-heartedness,  that  we  turn  ;  but  to  the  holy  places  of 
Bethlehem,  where,  858  years  ago,  the  Divine  love  first  became  visible  in 
the  human  form  to  the  human  eye.  Ah!  that  solemn  Christmas  night, 
when  the  star  traveled  onward  through  the  heavens  until  it  rested  over 
the  lowly  roof,  and  streamed  in  through  the  casement  of  the  house  of 
Joseph  and  Mary.  The  writer  recently  turning  over  the  pages  of 
the  Dictionaire  Encyclopedique,  chanced  upon  an  allusion  to  Bethlehem 
which  seemed  to  him  most  admirable  from  its  simple  brevity.  The  pas¬ 
sage  runs  as  follows  :  “  Bethlehem,  a  little  village  of  Palestine,  where 
was  born  in  a  manger,  and  at  midnight,  Jesus  Christ.”  In  these  words, 
few  but  significant,  is  summed  up  the  history  of  the  human  race. 

There  are  two  Bethlehems  in  Palestine,  but  the  birth-place  of  our 
Saviour  is,  and  was,  distinguished  as  Bethlehem  Ephrath  or  Ephratah. 
This  word  Bethlehem  (house  of  bread  or  flesh)  refers,  in  all  probability, 
to  its  situation  in  a  fertile  and  corn-growing  district. 

Bethlehem  is  pleasantly  situated  upon  a  hill  about  six  miles  south¬ 
east  of  Jerusalem,  and  three  miles  from  the  famous  “pools  of  Solomon.” 
On  its  left,  slopes  a  considerable  valley,  Beet  Jal,  or  the  Yellow  House, 
through  which  there  runs  a  rippling  brook.  Stretching  away  to  the 
eastward,  for  nearly  20  miles,  are  ample  plains,  crowned  with  the  olive 
and  the  vine,  until  a  ruder,  rougher  soil  bears  witness  to  the  evil  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  waters  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

The  memorable  town  which  witnessed  the  birth  of  David,  as  well  as 
of  Him  whom  the  son  of  Jesse  dimly  foreshadowed,  stands  favorably  dis¬ 
tinguished  among  the  cities  of  Palestine  for  its  external  beauty  and 
internal  cleanliness.  An  accurate  observer  tells  us  that  “  the  houses, 
even  the  meanest,  are  all  roofed  ;  and  those  small  cupola’s  abouud,  which 
give  to  the  towns  and  the  houses  of  the  Holy  Land  an  air  of  comfort,  and 
even  of  importance,  in  strong  contrast  with  the  dreariness  of  the  uni¬ 
form  flat  roofs,  or  oftener  roofless  mud  walls  of  Egypt.  Bethlehem  is 
inhabited  mostly  by  Christians,  Roman  Catholic  and  Greek.  There  is  but 
one  small  mosque  ;  few  Mahomedans ;  no  Jews.  The  dress  of  the  Christian 
women  here  is  singularly  graceful  and  becoming  ;  probably  little  varied  in 
fashion  from  those  of  Naomi  and  her  daughter-iu-law,  who  clave  unto  her, 
andsaid,  thy  people  shall  be  my  people,  and  thy  God  my  God.”  Theyoung 
women  wear  a  light  veil,  or  rather  hood,  not  covering  the  features  like 
the  Turkish  or  Egyptian  Cimaar,  but  descending  on  each  side  of  the 
face,  closed  across  the  bosom,  and  showing  the  front  of  a  low  but  hand¬ 
some  head-dress,  usually  composed  of  strings  of  silver  coins,  plaited  in 
among  the  hair  and  hanging  down  below  the  chin  as  a  sort  of  necklace. 
The  mothers  and  old  women  wear  a  longer  and  darker  robe. 

Bethlehem  has  its  historical,  no  less  than  scriptural  associations. 
Here  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  earnest  in  his  attempt  to  root  out  “the 
new  heresy,”  and  to  desecrate  its  holiest  places,  raised  a  statue,  and  a 
shrine  to  Adonis,  and  ordained  a  series  of  splendid  ceremonials.  The 
statue,  according  to  Jerome  and  Eusebius,  was  destroyed  some  seventy 
years  later,  by  the  Empress  Helena,  mother  of  the  great  Constantine, 
who  erected  over  the  grotto  wherein  the  Saviour,  it  is  supposed,  was 
born,  a  splendid  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Catharine,  which  is  still  extant. 
And  not  with  other  feelings  than  those  of  joy  and  hope.  For  it  is  not 
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Here,  too,  the  devout  Eusebius  and  the  eloquent  Jerome  taught  and 
practiced  the  Christian  faith. 

At  the  easternmost  extremity  of  the  town,  says  Lord  Nugent,  in  his 
“  Lands  Classical  and  Sacred,”  on  the  edge  of  a  steep  rock  overhanging 
a  plain  of  several  miles  in  extent,  stands  the  Franciscan  Convent  of  the 
Nativity,  containing  within  its  precincts,  what  is  said  to  be  the  place 
where  the  Saviour  was  born  into  this  world.  It  is  spacious  and  sur¬ 
rounded  with  lofty  walls.  The  principal  gate  is  small  and  low,  with  a 
strong  iron  door;  and  the  whole  building  closely  resembles  a  fortress. 
Within  it  stands  St.  Helena’s  Church,  which  has  many  points  of  simi¬ 
larity  with  the  Church  of  St.  Paul  at  Rome.  The  arched  roof,  said  to 
be  fashioned  out  of  the  Cedar- wood  of  Lebanon — rests  upon  two  double 
rows  of  twenty-eight  tall  Corinthian  pillars  of  marble  ;  and  the  walls 
are  adorned  with  gorgeous,  if  not  particularly  artistic,  paintings  and 
mosaics. 

Beneath  it,  in  a  subterraneous  chapel,  is  the  place  where  the  Nativity 
was  accomplished,  marked  by  a  star  of  silver,  on  the  pavement,  and  the 
inscription,  “  Hie  de  Yirgine  Maria  Jesus  Christus  Natus  est”  (Here, 
of  the  Virgin  Mary,  Jesus  Christ  was  born)  ;  and  the  “presspio,”  where 
of  old  “the  manger”  rested,  now  represented  by  an  alabaster  trough, 
“  enclosed  within  a  shrine  hung  with  blue  silk,  and  embroidered  with 
silver.  Lamps  of  gold  and  silver,  and  plates  of  glittering  metals,  cast 
a  radiance  upon  the  walls  and  pavement  of  these  hallowed  sanctuaries. 
Opposite  the  shrine  of  the  manger  is  the  chapel  which  marks  the  spot 
where  the  Magi  or  the  wise  men  of  the  east  deposited  their  offerings  and 
worshipped  the  God-child.  And  in  the  same  crypt  are  the  chapel  and 
tomb  of  Santa  Paula  and  Santa  Eustachia,  two  illustrious  Roman  ladies, 
who,  in  the  third  century,  established  in  the  sacred  town  a  convent  of 
nuns.  Here,  too,  repose  the  remains  of  Jerome  and  Eusebius,  contig¬ 
uous  to  the  cave  wherein  Jerome  lived  for  nearly  fifty  years,  and  tran¬ 
slated  into  Latin  the  inspired  pages  of  the  New  Testament. 

There  are  other  things  to  interest  the  traveler  in  Bethlehem  and  its 
vicinity — the  mountain  passes  of  Engedi,  the  fields  ©f  the  shepherds, 
where  they  abode  on  the  memorable  night ;  the  tomb  of  Rachel,  who 
was  “buried  in  the  way  to  Ephrath,  which  is  Jerusalem  ;”  the  village 
of  Rama,  where  there  was  “  a  voice  heard,  lamentation  and  weeping, 
and  great  mourning,”  for  Rachel  bewailed  her  children;  the  fountain 
whence  three  mighty  men  of  Judea  drew  water  for  the  longing  David  ; 
these  must  command  the  reverence  of  all  to  whom  the  pure  religion  of 
Christ  is  not  a  vanity  and  a  sound. 

Without  the  city  walls  the  view  to  the  right  embraces  the  blue  peaks 
of  the  mountains  of  Hebron,  where,  in  the  cave  of  Machpelah,  was  laid 
the  dust  of  Abraham ;  and  the  valley  of  Mamre  where  Isaac  sojourned. 
Still  further  off  rise  the  heights  of  Engedi  and  Aelluilam  ;  the  rock  which 
overhangs  the  cavern  where  David  concealed  himself  from  the  wrath  of 
Saul;  the  Frank  mountain,  supposed  to  have  been  the  “Bethulia”  of 
Judith  ;  and  far  away  the  fertile  plains  of  the  vine-garlanded  valleys  of 
Judea. 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  holy  places  of  Bethlehem,  whither  in  the 
sacred  Christmas  time  our  thoughts  may  well  be  borne,  to  recall  that 
prophetic  song  of  the  angels  which  shall  yet  in  the  fullness  of  time  be 
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accomplished — “Glory  to  God  in  the  Highest,  and  on  Earth  peace,  and 
good  will  toward  men.” 

JERUSALEM. 

The  character  of  the  City  within  corresponds  with  that  of  the  country 
without.  Most  of  it  is  very  solitary  and  silent ;  Echo  answers  to  your 
horse’s  tread  ;  frequent  waste-places,  among  which  the  Wild  Dog  prowls, 
convey  an  indescribable  impression  of  desolation,  and  it  is  not  only  these 
waste  places  that  give  such  an  air  of  loneliness  to  the  City,  but  many  of 
the  streets  themselves,  dark,  dull,  and  mournful  looking,  seem  as  if  the  • 
Templars,  armed  tread  were  the  last  to  which  they  had  resounded.  The 
Bazaars  and  places  of  business  are  confined  to  one  small  quarter  of  the 
City;  everywhere  else  you  generally  find  yourself  alone.  Xo  one  is  even 
there  to  point  out  your  way,  and  you  come  unexpectedly  upon  the  Pool 
of  Bethesda,  or  wander  among  the  vaulted  ruius  of  the  Hospitallers, 
Courts,  without  knowing  it. 

The  remains  of  the  ancient  City  that  meet  your  eve.  are  singularly 
fetv ;  here  and  there  a  column  is  let  into  the  wall,  or  you  find  that  the 
massive  and  uneven  pavement  is  of  costly  marble  ;  but,  except  the  pools 
of  Hezekiah  and  Bethesda,  the  Tower  of  Hippicus,  and  some  few  other 
remains  preserved  on  account  of  their  utility,  there  is  little  of  art  to 
assist  the  memory  of  the  past. 

The  chief  place  in  Jerusalem  is  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  whose  site  I  be¬ 
lieve  to  be  as  real,  as  the  panorama  that  the  priests  have  gathered  round 
it  must  needs  be  false  ;  you  descend  by  a  narrow  lave  and  flight  of  steps 
into  a  small  enclosure,  where  a  guard  of  Turkish  soldiers  is  stationed  to 
keep  peace  among  the  Christians.  After  paying  tribute  to  this  infidel 
police,  you  enter  into  a  large  circular  hall,  supported  by  a  colonnade  of 
eighteen  pillars  and  surrounded  by  a  large  dome,  in  the  centre  of  which 
is  a  pavillion  containing  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  The  whole  of  this  church 
has  been  so  frequently  described  that  I  shall  only  mention  that  near 
its  walls  are  condensed  an  array  of  all  the  events  incidental  to  the  cruci- 
fixion — the  place  where  Christ  was  scourged — the  hole  in  the  rock  where 
the  Cross  stood,  the  fissure,  where  the  Rock  was  rent  in  twain,  the  place 
where  the  soldiers  cast  lots  for  the  garments,  the  place  -where  he  was 
crowned  with  thorns,  the  stone  whereon  the  body  was  anointed,  and  lastly, 
the  grave  wherein  it  was  laid. 

According  to  monkish  topography,  Calvary  was  only  a  few  yards 
from  the  Sepulchre,  which  itself  is  so  altered  and  adorned  as  entirely  to 
destroy  every  appearance  of  reality.  Xeither  from  research  nor  person¬ 
al  observation  have  I  any  right  to  offer  an  opinion  on  the  subject — but 
I  incline  to  believe  that  this  is  the  site  of  the  Sepulchre  ;  and  I  see  no 
great  reason  to  deny  that  Calvary  (never  mentioned  as  a  hill  in  the 
sacred  writings,)  might  have  occupied  a  neighboring  locality.  Al¬ 
though  within  the  present  enclosure  of  the  city  walls,  it  perhaps  might 
also  have  been  outside  the  ancient  circuit  which  is  necessary  to  its  identi¬ 
ty.  Tradition  must  have  been  more  idle  than  is  her  wont,  if  she  per¬ 
mitted  such  a  site  to  be  forgotten.  The  actual  spot  occupied  by  the 
cross  appears  entirely  devoid  of  proof,  but  it  seems  evident  that  the  place 
assigned  to  it,  within  a  dozen  yards  of  the  Sepulchre,  is  the  least  likely 
of  all. 
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THE  PLACE  OF  THE  NATIVITY. 

The  chapel  of  the  Nativity  is  a  subterranean  grotto,  into  which  you 
descend  through  the  darkness  that  gives  way  to  the  softened  light  of 
silver  lamps  suspended  from  the  roof.  Notwithstanding  the  improbability 
of  this  being  the  actual  place  of  the  Nativity,  one  cannot  with  indifference 
behold  a  spot  that  during  eighteen  hundred  years  has  led  so  many  pil¬ 
grims  in  rags  or  armor  from  their  distant  homes.  Even  supposing  the 
tradition  to  be  true,  it  is  impossible  to  recognize  any  reality  through 
the  mean  disguise  of  tawdry  ornaments. 

THE  TOMB  OF  LAZARUS. 

Speaking  of  his  travels  through  the  Holy  Land,  the  Rev.  Charles  P. 
Wilbraham,  B.  A.  Yicar  of  Audley,  Stafford  Shire,  and  alluding  more 
particularly  to  the  town  of  Bethany  and  the  Tomb  of  Lazarus,  says 

A  cave  is  shown  where  it  is  said  that  Christ  restored  Lazarus  to  life  ; 
nor  do  I  think  it  improbable,  for  it  is  very  close  to  the  village.  We  de¬ 
scended  with  tapers  down  several  steps  into  a  gloomy  vault,  undoubted¬ 
ly  a  receptacle  for  dead  bodies.  The  Scripture  expression,  that  “  Jesus 
cried  with  a  loud  voice,  “  Lazaras  come  forth  !”  seems  to  countenance 
the  idea  that  the  Sepulchre  was  deep.  At  any  rate  when  I  entered  the 
Tomb  I  felt  persuaded  that  it  was  the  real  scene  of  that  miracle. 

THE  GARDEN  OF  GETHSEMANE. 

\ 

Along  the  valley  which  separates  Jerusalem  from  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
flows  the  brook  Cedron.  This  in,  most  seasons,  is  merely  the  dry  bed  of  a 
stream.  On  its  bank  is  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane,  which  it  is  impossible 
to  visit  without  awe,  as  the  scene  of  the  mysterious  agony  of  our  Lord. 
This  place  is  so  accurately  defined  by  the  Evangelist  as  to  defy  all  doubts. 
It  is  now  a  small  grove  of  Olives,  as  it  probably  was  then,  for  the  name, 
Gethsemane,  signifies  “the  valley  of  Oil.”  Eight  Olive  trees  of  extreme 
antiquity  still  grow  there,  and  it  appears  from  competent  authorities 
that  these  very  trees  may  have  existed  in  the  days  of  our  Saviour;  but 
this  must  be  very  doubtful.  Their  knotted  trunks  betoken,  however,  a 
very  great  age,  and  we  may  with  much  probability  suppose  them  to  be 
grown  from  roots  as  ancient  as  the  hour  of  agony 

St.  John,  xviii, — 1st  verse. — St.  Matthew  says  :  “  Then  cometh  Jesus 
with  them  into  a  place  called  Gethsemane.,’  Here  then  it  was  that  Christ 
was  betrayed  and  made  a  prisoner  ;  and  hence  he  was  led  to  condemnation 
and  death,  along  a  street  now  called  Yia  Dolorosa,  or  the  road  of  Sorrows. 


The  Insect  World. — Professor  Agassiz  says  that  more  than  a  life 
time  would  be  necessary  to  enumerate  the  various  species  of  insects  and 
describe  their  appearances.  Meiger,  a  German,  collected  and  described 
six  hundred  species  of  flies,  which  he  collected  in  a  district  of  ten  miles’ 
circumference.  There  have  been  collected  in  Europe  twenty  thousand 
species  of  insects  preying  on  wheat.  In  Berlin  two  professors  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  collecting,  observing  and  describing  insects  and  their  habits, 
and  already  they  have  published  five  large  volumes  upon  the  insects 
which  attack  forest  trees. 
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LITTLE  WILLIE  TAKEN  UP. 


Some  have  thought  that  in  tho  dawning, 

In  our  being's  freshest  glow, 

God  is  nearer  little  children 
Than  their  parents  ever  know; 

And  that  if  you  listen  sharply, 

Better  things  than  you  can  teach, 

And  a  sort  of  mystic  wisdom, 

Trickles  through  their  careless  speech. 

How  it  is  I  cannot  answer — 

But  I  know  a  little  child, 

Who,  among  the  thyme  and  clover, 

And  the  bees,  was  running  wild; 

And  he  came  ODe  summer  evening, 

With  his  ringlets  o’er  his  eyes, 

And  his  hat  was  torn  in  pieces, 

Chasing  bees  raid  butterflies. 

“Now  I’ll  go  to  bed,  dear  mother, 

For  I’m  very  tired  of  play  !” 

And  he  said  his  ‘‘Now  I  lay  me” 

In  a  kind  and  careless  way  ; 

And  he  drank  the  cooling  water 
From  his  little  silver  cup, 

And  said,  gaily,  “  When  it’s  morning, 

Will  the  angels  take  me  up?” 

Down  he  sank  with  roguish  laughter, 

In  his  little  trundle  bed, 

And  the  kindly  god  of  slumber 
Showered  poppies  o’er  his  head. 

“What  could  mean  his  speaking  strangely  ?” 

Asked  his  musing  mother  then — 

“  0,  ’twas  nothing  bu*  his  prattle  ; 

What  can  he  of  angels  ken  ?” 

There  he  lies,  how  sweet  and  placid  ! 

And  his  breathing  comes  and  goes 
Like  a  zephyr  moving  softly, 

And  bis  cheek  is  like  a  rose ; 

But  she  leaned  her  ear  to  listen 
If  his  breathing  could  be  heard — 

“  0,”  she  murmured,  “  if  the  angels 
Took  my  darling  at  his  word  ?” 

Night  within  its  folded  mantle 
Hath  the  sleepers  both  beguiled, 

And  within  its  soft  embraces 
Rest  the  mother  and  the  child. 

Up  she  starteth  from  her  dreaming, 

For  a  sound  that  struck  her  ear — 

And  it  comes  from  little  Willie, 

Lying  on  his  trundle  near. 

Up  she  springeth  for  it  strikes 
Upon  her  troubled  ear  again, 

And  his  breath  in  louder  fetches, 

Travels  from  his  lungs  in  pain  ; 

And  his  eyes  are  fixing  upward 
On  some  face  beyond  the  room; 

And  the  blackness  of  the  spoiler 
From  his  cheek  hath  chased  the  bloom. 
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GRANDMOTHERS. 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 


Now  give  ear  to  our  words,  and  listen  to  our  speech,  all  ye  young 
and  old,  while  we  speak  of  the  generations  which  were  before  us.  Shall 
we  forget  those  who  nursed  our  fathers  and  mothers  ?  Shall  we  not 
kindly  remember  those  who  brought  us  many  blessings  while  they  lived, 
and  leave  us  still  more  as  they  depart  ? 

Only  two  grandmothers  are  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  one  in  the  Old 
Testament,  (1  Kings  xv  :  10.)  Maachah,  grandmother  of  Asa,  who 
“did  that  which  was  right  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord.”  The  word,  how¬ 
ever,  in  this  passage  is  rendered  in  the  English  Bible,  mother  ;  though  it 
is  plain  from  the  connected  history  that  she  was  his  grandmother. 
Though  she  had  a  pious  grandson,  she  herself,  sad  to  say,  in  her  old 
age,  fell  from  her  faith  1  “  She  made  an  idol  in  a  grove,  and  Asa  de¬ 

stroyed  her  idol,  and  burnt  it  by  the  brook  Kedron.” 

The  other  grandmother  is  a  New  Testament  character,  Lois,  mother 
of  Eunice  and  grandmother  of  Timothy.  The  meaning  of  her  name  is 
“  better,”  and  truly,  of  her  better  things  are  said.  St.  Paul,  writing  with 
joy  to  her  grandson,  says  :  “  I  call  to  remembrance  the  unfeigned  faith 
that  is  in  thee,  which  dwelt  first  in  thy  grandmother  Lois,  and  in  thy 
mother  Eunice  ;  and  I  am  persuaded  that  is  in  thee  also,  (ii.  Tim.:  I.  5.) 
Eunice  was  a  Jewess,  though  married  to  a  Greek.  The  grandmother 
was  no  doubt  also  of  the  Jewish  faith.  They  resided  at  Dystra,  a  city 
of  Lycaonia;  and  they  all  early  became  converts  to  the  Christian  faith. 

“  As  is  the  mother  so  is  the  daughter,”  is  a  sacred  proverb,  by  which 
we  may  anticipate  the  pious  character  of  this  grandmother.  She  called 
her  daughter,  Eunice — that  is,  “  good  victory” — dedicating  her,  even  in 
her  name,  to  that  kind  of  pious  life  by  which  alone  the  good  victory  can 
be  obtained.  We  are  made  acquainted  with  the  high  religious  cultiva¬ 
tion  found  in  the  family  of  Eunice,  by  St.  Paul,  when  he  say  to  Timothy: 
“  From  a  child  thou  hast  known  the  holy  scriptures,  which  are  able  to 
make  the,  wise  unto  salvation,  through  faith  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus.” 
She  who  could  so  well  instruct  her  son,  must  herself  have  been  well  in¬ 
structed.  Accordingly  St.  Paul,  tracing  the  faith  of  Timothy,  goes  back 
not  only  to  his  mother,  but  to  his  grandmother. 

That  grandmothers  are  so  seldom  mentioned  in  the  scriptures  is  agree¬ 
able  to  their  position  and  character.  Their  lives  are  retired  and  quiet. 
The  days  of  their  prominence  and  activity  are  past.  Their  children  are 
already  the  centres  of  other  families,  and  they  either  reside  quietly  alone, 
or  are  the  retiring  inmates  of  one  of  their  children’s  family.  The  world, 
out-door  life  flows  by  them ;  and  both  their  own  feelings  and  general 
circumstances  determine  that  they  shall  no  longer  be  prominent  actors 
in  its  cares  and  concerns.  Hence  it  is  not  strange  that  they  should  be 
little  noticed  in  history.  But  their  lives  may  be  none  the  less  useful  for 
being  quiet.  We  think  of  the  silently  falling  dew,  and  we  call  to  mind 
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that,  in  general,  the  powers  which  work  great  and  important  changes, 
and  set  in  motion  the  beginning  of  vast  influences,  are  silent.  The 
silently  working  leaven  is  the  symbol  of  the  renovating  life  of  Christianity. 
Moreover  the  silent  influences  of  family  life,  in  whose  deep  retirement 
grandmothers  are  found,  i3  the  nursery  of  all  that  is  great  and  good. 

Let  not  the  quietness  and  seeming  unimportance  of  a  grandmother’s 
life  be  undervalued.  Stilling  says  the  presence  of  such  an  aged,  pious 
member,  brings  blessings  on  the  whole  family  in  which  she  resides.  Wo 
need  not  doubt  this.  God  loves  the  aged  with  a  peculiar  tenderness,  as 
we  may  see  from  His  many  touching  promises  to  them.  “Even  to  your 
old  age  I  am  he  ;  and  even  to  hoary  hairs  will  I  carry  you  ;  I  have  made 
and  I  will  bear;  even  I  will  carry,  and  will  deliver  you.”  Then  think 
of  the  many  prayers  which  go  up  to  God  from  these  aged  believing 
hearts,  uttered  by  trembling  but  confiding  lips  !  Will  they  not  be  heard  ? 
and  will  not  God  be  nearer  to  a  family  in  which  such  long-tried  and 
trusting  piety  is  found  ? 

Yes,  a  true  blessing  is  a  pious  grandmother  in  a  family.  She  is  a 
priestess  there  in  the  inner  circle  ;  and  daily,  perhaps  hourly,  yea,  may 
be  “  without  ceasing,”  does  she  offer  prayers  and  iutercesssions,  those 
spiritual  sacrifices  well-pleasing  to  God,  and  which  will  cause  Him  to 
remember  the  family  for  good.  Thus  amid  the  bustle  aud  stir  of  the 
family,  the  earnest  cares  and  constant  activities  of  the  remainder  of  the 
family,  and  the  ceasless  noise  of  the  outer  world,  grandmother  keeps  up 
a  kind  of  a  perpetual  worship — quiet  is  she  to  the  eyes  of  others,  but 
never  still  before  God. 

Nor  is  this  all  the  good  she  does.  She  is  the  counsellor,  not  only  of 
the  grand-children,  but  of  the  parents  themselves.  Not  only  an  in¬ 
structor  iu  morals,  but  also  in  domestic  economy  ;  for  both  of  which  she 
is  qualified  as  possessing  the  rich  treasures  of  a  long  experience.  She 
can  turn  a  truer  and  better  moral  than  is  found  at  the  end  of  any  novel. 
She  can  give  receipts  as  good  as  any  found  in  the  books.  She  knows 
the  virtues  of  herbs,  and  can  direct  their  use  for  the  ailments  of  any 
member  of  the  family.  Though  she  told  her  daughter  much  when  she 
was  still  at  home,  she  could  not  tell  her  all  she  knows  ;  and  of  what 
she  did  communicate,  all  has  not  been  remembered.  Well  for  her  that 
she  has  so  good  a  book  of  reference  near  her. 

Is  she  of  no  use  ?  Put  away  that  wicked  thought !  Neither  poultice 
or  tea  is  made  for  soreness  or  sickness  unless  she  is  consulted.  She  can 
tell  the  herb — aud  how  much — and  how  made — and  how  applied.  This 
blessing,  like  all  others,  is  not  thought  of,  because  it  is  always  at  hand ; 
but,  verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  when  she  is  gone,  she  will  be  missed 
in  many  ways  that  now  you  cannot  imagine. 

Let  the  children  speak.  Can  grandmother  be  dispensed  with  ?  To 
whom  then  would  the  little  ones  run  with  their  little  sorrows  when 
mother  is  too  busy  with  household  duties  to  hear  griefs  aud  to  wipe 
tears.  On  whose  knee  would  they  get  ?  Whose  spectacles  would  they 
pull  off  and  put  on  their  own  noses — and  then  laugh  wild,  looking  over 
them  in  order  to  see  at  all  ?  Whose  knitting  w'ould  they  taugle  ?  Who 
would  always  have  some  almonds,  apples,  nuts,  cakes  or  candies  iu  the 
drawer,  with  which  to  set  things  right  in  times  particularly  trouble¬ 
some  ? — Who  would — 
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“  Who  would  tell  us  stories  ?  Yes,  sure  enough.  Some  little  one 
who  knows  all  about  the  merits  of  a  grandmother,  has  taken  that  ques¬ 
tion  out  of  our  mouth.  Cannot  grandmother  tell  us  stories  ?  Guess  she 
can  !  Stories  about  old  times,  when  Washington  and  our  grandfathers 
were  fighting  for  our  liberties.  Stories  about  the  Indians.  Stories 
about  clearing  away  the  woods  that  used  to  be  where  the  best  fields  now 
are,  yea  where  the  house  now  stands.  Stories  about  going  ten  miles  to 
mill,  fifteen  miles  to  church,  and  fifty  miles  for  salt  and  plaster.  Stories 
about  robbers,  who  dwelt  and  skulked  in  the  mountains  when  grand¬ 
father  used  to  haul  flour  and  wheat  to  the  distant  city,  long,  long  before 
railroads  were  known.  Stories — 

“  Stories  about  Jesus  Christ !”  of  course  ;  I  was  just  about  to  mention 
that,  yes  stories  about  Christ — how  He  was  born  in  a  stable,  and  cradled 
in  a  manger,  where  the  cattle  were  feeding — how  He  grew  up  in  wisdom 
and  stature,  and  in  favor  with  God  and  man — how  He  took  little  chil¬ 
dren  in  his  arms,  blessed  them,  saying,  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven- 
how  He  was  pleased  as  the  children  sang,  “  Hosanna  !”  when  he  entered 
into  Jerusalem.  Then  with  what  deep  feelings  she  can  tell 

The  shameful  story, 

How  the  Jews  abused  their  King  ! 

Hor  does  she  leave  it  unapplied  to  the  young  hearts  that  hang  so  at¬ 
tentively  upon  her  lips,  but  says  : 

’Twas  to  save  thee,  child,  from  dying, 

Save  my  dear  from  burning  flame, 

Bitter  groans  and  endless  crying, 

That  thy  blest  Redeemer  came  ! 

May’st  thou  live  to  know  and  fear  Him, 

Trust  and  love  Him  all  thy  days ; 

Then  go,  dwell  forever  near  Him, 

See  His  face  and  sing  Iiis  praise. 

Besides  this,  the  best  of  them  all,  grandmother  knows  other  Bible 
stories  almost  without  end.  It  would  take  more  than  half  a  Sunday  to 
tell  them  all.  Then  too,  she  shows  the  pictures.  There  they  are  in  her 
large  Bible,  printed  a  hundred  years  ago  in  Germany,  or  some  other 
country  afar  off.  There  are  no  such  Bibles  made  now  I,  assure  you  ! 
On  the  first  page,  what  large  curiously  turned,  red  letters — each  one  as 
good  as  any  picture  made  now-a-days. 

u  How  were  they  made  ?”  Yes,  that  is  what  many  a  boy  would  like 
to  know.  Grandmother  cannot  tell  that ;  but  she  is  no  book-maker,  and 
you  must  not  expect  that  she  knows  all  things.  But  she  can  tell  you 
that  the  red,  of  which  they  are  made,  is  like  the  blood  of  Christ  which 
was  shed  for  the  sins  of  the  world  !  But  there  is  a  picture  on  the  same 
page  ;  she  can  tell  you  what  that  is,  and  all  about  it.  That  old  man, 
with  a  long  white  beard,  a  robe  over  him,  a  long  staff  in  one  hand  and 
sandals  on  his  feet ;  that  is  Moses.  That  broad  plate  on  one  end  of  which 
his  hand  is  placed,  and  on  which  are  letters  and  figures,  is  the  table  of 
stone  on  which  the  law  is  written.  Grandmother  cannot  read  those 
strange  letters  ;  but  she  can  tell  you  that  they  mean  the  Ten  Command¬ 
ments,  and  she  knows  them  all  “  by  heart.”  Yery  likely  she  has  often 
told  you  one  of  them,  and  perhaps  will  now  repeat  it  again. 
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It  is  this  :  “  Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother,  that  thy  days  may  he 

lon^  upon  the  land  which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee.” 

That  other  picture,  lower  down  on  the  same  page — you  know  what 
that  is.  It  is  our  Saviour  on  the  cross  !  That  is  the  one  which  grand¬ 
mother  loves  to  speak  about.  Do  not  be  in  a  hurry,  for  you  have 
time  enough  to  see  all  the  rest.  Let  her  tell  the  whole  story  again.  It 
will  do  her  good  to  tell  it,  for  her  heart  always  softens  as  she  proceeds  ; 
and  it  will  do  you  good  to  hear  it,  for  it  will  show  you  wrhat  a  fearful 
evil  sin  is,  which  cost  such  sufferings. 

“Now  we  go  on,”  says  grandmother,  as  she  turns  over  the  leaf. 
“  Jesus  bad  to  die  because  man  sinned.  These  are  our  first  parents, 
Adam  and  Eve,  eating  the  forbiddeu  fruit.”  Then  she  tells  the  whole 
story.  There  is  the  Ark  which  good  Noah  built  to  save  his  family,  when 
God  brought  the  deluge  on  the  world  to  destroy  the  wicked.  There  is 
Abraham  offering  up  Isaac.  See  the  boy  lying  on  bundles  of  sticks 
ready  for  the  flame — Abraham’s  uplifted  arm  with  a  knife — the  ram 
caught  in  the  bushes  near  by.  There  is  the  high  priest  dressed  in 
beautiful  garments.  There  are  the  altars  of  burnt-offering  and  of  in¬ 
cense.  There  is  the  great  brazen  laver.  There  is  fearful  Aloloch,  with 
his  ox-head  and  horns,  his  hollow  breast  of  flame  and  fire,  and  the  little 
child  in  his  arms  !  Thank  God  that  you  are  not  a  heathen. 

On  all  these  grandmother  dwells  at  length,  aud  the  children  listen 
with  joyful  interest.  We  have  not  time  to  tell  you  all  she  says.  If  you 
have  a  grandmother  about  the  house — which  we  hope  you  may  have — 
just  ask  her,  and  if  she  is  pious — which  we  hope  she  is — she  will  tell 
you  all  about  all  of  them. 

“  If  she  is  pious” — we  just  now  said;  and  this  reminds  us  of  what  we 
thought  of  saying  long  ago.  It  is  this  :  We  showed  in  the  beginning  of 
this  little  article,  that  there  are  only  two  grandmothers  mentioned  in  the 
Bible  ;  and  of  these,  one  was  pious  and  the  other  not.  This  shows  that 
there  was  at  least  one  wicked  grandmother  in  the  world  long  ago.  It 
was  a  sad  thing  for  her  grand-children  to  have  such  a  grandmother  It 
is  true  the  one  we  mentioned,  Asa,  was  pious  nevertheless.  What  a 
wonder  !  But  Jt  only  shows  that  sometimes  children  may  be  better  than 
their  parents.  Yet,  what  a  shame  for  an  aged  person,  and  especially  a 
grandmother,  to  be  wicked  ! 

But  we  intended  to  say,  that  there  are  still  some  grandmothers  that 
are  not  as  pious  as  they  ought  to  be.  How  much  their  grand- children 
lose  by  this  !  No  pretty  Bible  stories  do  they  hear.  No  kind  Saviour 
are  they  taught  to  love  !  What  is  worse,  if  the  grandmother  is  not 
pious,  very  likely  the  mother  is  not ;  for  as  we  have  already  quoted  from 
the  Scriptures,  “As  is  the  mother,  so  is  her  daughter  !”  When  neither 
the  mother  nor  grandmother  is  pious  what  can  we  do  but  pity  the  child¬ 
ren  !  We  can  only  hope  and  pray  that  in  such  cases  some  kind  Sabbath 
School  teacher  will  take  care  of  the  little  ones,  and  tell  them  Bible  stories 
which  they  hear  not  at  home. 

Have  you,  my  young  reader,  a  pious  graudmother  ?  Be  thankful  for 
the  blessing,  and  treat  her  kindly  as  you  do  your  own  mother.  Do 
quickly  and  cheerfully  what  she  bids  you  do.  Answer  pleasantly 
when  she  speaks  to  you ;  and  always  lay  earnestly  to  heart  her 
counsels  aud  admonitions.  She  will  soon  be  gone,  and  then  the  re- 
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membrance  of  any  unkindness  shown  to  her  will  bring  you  tears  instead 
of  joy. 

Perhaps  it  is  with  you  as  it  is  with  us — your  grandmothers  were  al¬ 
ready  dead  when  you  were  born,  or  died  further  back  than  your  recol¬ 
lection  extends.  Then  plant  flowers  on  her  grave  and  devoutedly  say  : 
“  Pest  in  peace  !”  Then  endeavor  to  be  and  do  everything  that  you  be¬ 
lieve  she  would  have  taught  you  to  be  and  do,  if  she  had  lived  to  in¬ 
struct  and  please  you  in  her  old  age. 

This  we  say  in  conclusion  :  The  Lord  deal  kindly  with  you,  ye  silent 
ones  in  the  land  !  Not  long  will  you  be  with  us.  With  a  kind  of  pleas¬ 
ing  sadness,  we  see  you  sitting  somewhat  lonely  but  with  sweet  content, 
in  the  calm  evening  of  a  long,  eventful,  and  useful  life  ;  but  our  heart 
rejoices  to  see  the  richness  of  that  sun-set  glory  which  falls  full  on  your 
serene  countenances,  the  prophecy  of  your  coming  glorification.  Bless 
us  ! — bless  your  children  and  grand-children  before  you  depart.  Yet 
once  more  bless  them  with  such  a  prayer  as  only  a  grandmother  can  of¬ 
fer.  Bless  them  !  and  when  your  head  is  cold  in  the  grave,  and  your 
lips  speak  no  more,  it  shall  be  said  as  it  was  of  Joseph  in  old  time  whom 
his  aged  father  blessed  :  Thy  blessing  hath  prevailed  above  the  bless¬ 
ings  of  my  forefathers,  unto  the  utmost  bounds  of  the  everlasting  hills, 
and  it  shall  be  on  my  head  as  a  crown  ! 


THE  BATTLE  OF  WATERLOO— BY  AN  EYE  WITNESS. 


BY  BE V.  D.  W1LLERS 


(Third  Article.) 

The  night  was  short  and  the  morning  made  an  early  appearance.  At 
this  time  of  year  in  the  month  of  June,  in  Flanders,  as  well  as  in  Northern 
Germany,  there  is,  what  we  call  “twilight”  or  “  nachtliche  Dammerung,” 
and  it  is  about  as  light,  during  the  whole  night,  as  between  sun-set 
and  evening.  At  three  o’clock  in  the  morning  we  were  roused  again 
from  our  short  slumber,  to  activity,  and  the  discharge  of  musketry  re¬ 
minded  us  that  we  were  on  the  battle  field.  It  was  a  bright  morning  in 
nature,  but  it  was  not  a  criterion  for  the  whole  day,  for  the  afternoon 
was  cloudy  and  rainy,  not  only  in  the  kingdom  of  nature,  but  likewise 
in  human  affairs.  But,  as  a  person,  being  much  fatigued  in  the  evening, 
does  not  go  very  brisk  to  work  in  the  morning,  so  it  was  with  us.  Cir- 
cumstances  however  had  changed,  since  the  last  afternoon.  As  we  had 
made  the  entrauce  of  the  forest,  and  were  no  more  in  a  free  field  or  open 
plain,  cannon  fire  was  not  very  suitable,  and  therefore,  muskets  and 
and  rifie  fire,  was  the  order  of  the  forenoon.  The  attack  was  no  more 
made  by  Tiralleurs,  but  rather  by  detachments.  Every  company  sent 
out  12  men,  or  every  battalion  about  50  men,  to  advance,  whilst  the 
main  army  was  inactive.  These  detachments  were  changed  every  hour, 
and  in  eight  hours  every  man  in  a  company  wms  in  active  battle  and  en- 
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gagement.  When  the  hour  was  expired,  about  three-eighths  of  the  de¬ 
tachment  were  either  killed  or  wounded.  There  was  uo  advancement, 
during  the  whole  morning  of  the  17th  of  June.  Our  ranks  were  slowly 
diminished.  In  all  the  misery,  however,  we  had  some  funny  moments 
to  cheer  us  up.  It  seems  as  long  as  man  lives,  he  is  concerned  about 
his  property.  This  was  the  case  with  the  shoemaker  of  our  company. 
A  good  many  soldiers  owed  him,  either  for  making  or  mending  shoes, 
and  if  one  of  them  was  killed  he  would  say  :  “  Again  two  shillings 
(achtgute  groschen)  gone,  or  one  or  three  shillings,  as  the  circumstances 
were.  Sometimes  it  produced  a  loud  laughter,  till,  all  at  once,  ihe  tune 
was  changed.  The  old  shoemaker  himself,  was  hit  by  a  rifle  ball  in  his 
head,  fell  dead  to  the  ground,  and  all  the  debts  were  paid. 

Our  position  was  an  unfriendly  one.  No  advance  and  no  retreat  in 
the  forest,  but  a  continual  decline  in  numbers.  Our  sixty  cartridges 
were  used  up,  and  we  received  another  sixty.  The  Sght  continued  till 
noon,  when  suddenly  a  silence  prevailed,  that  a  devotional  mutitude 
could  have  commenced  to  sing  without  interruption  : 

Befiebl  du  deine  Wege, 

And  alles  was  dich  krankt 
De?  weisen  Xaterpblege, 

Dos  der  den  Weltkreis  lenkt. 

At  any  rate,  the  enemies  did  not  fire  any  more,  yea  disappeared ;  and 
as  we  saw  no  enemy  any  more,  we  ceased  also  to  discharge  our  muskets. 
We  did  not  know  what  this  meaut  ?  Of  course,  we  thought  we  would 
now  advance,  but  no  such  command  was  given.  Lieutenant  General 
Ton  Alten  had  no  orders  from  Field  Marshal  Wellington  to  advance, 
and  so  we  kept  quietly  our  position.  We  would  have  had  time  now  to 
eat,  but  as  stones  did  not  change  into  bread,  we  had  to  do  without  it. 
This  mysterious  condition  continued  for  two  hours,  till  two  o’clock  in 
the  afternoon,  when  an  Aide  de  Camp  approached  from  Lord  Wellington, 
to  announce  to  General  Ton  Alten,  that  he  should  make  a  retreat  with 
his  division,  on  the  turnpike,  leading  toward  Brussels. 

This  news  should  have  reached  us  at  twelve  o’clock,  at  the  time  when 
the  Freueh  fire  ceased,  for  then  Wellington’s  army  commenced  its  re¬ 
treat.  So  we  were  two  hours  behind  the  time.  The  German  troops,  it 
seems,  were  rather  considered  by  the  English  Aid  de  Camp,  as  a  shade 
below  par.  This  retreat  wants  an  explanation. 

Napoleon,  at  the  head  of  122,000  men  and  350  cannons,  had  issued,  as 
usual,  his  proclamation  to  his  soldiers,  and  had  concluded  on  the  15th 
of  June  to  give  battle  to  the  Prussian  Field  Marshal  Blucher,  whose 
head  quarters  was  at  Namur.  He  would  have  taken  the  Prussian  army 
by  surprise,  had  not  a  drum-major,  with  two  of  his  companions,  and 
General  Bourmont  and  Clouet  and  Tillontreys,  with  two  officers,  desert¬ 
ed  the  French  army,  and  appeared  before  Blucher  to  develop  to  him 
the  Emperor’s  plans.  So  the  Prussians,  in  all  haste,  prepared  for  battle. 
They  disputed  the  passage  of  the  French  army,  which  was  divided  in 
three  columns,  at  the  river  Sambre,  a  river  well  known  to  me.  The 
Prussians  were  driven  to  Charleroi.  A  second  French  corps  passed  the 
Sambre,  at  Marchiennes,  Department^du  Nord,  where  in  1816,  we  were 
stationed  for  more  than  a  year.  Here  the  Prussians  were  again  beaten, 
and  retreated  to  the  heights  of  Fleurus,  where  they  were  again  conquered. 
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Here  followed  the  affairs  of  “  Quatre  bras  and  Ligny.”  Where  the 
Prussians  had  fought  iu  the  morning,  we  stepped  in  their  footsteps,  the 
same  afternoon.  Blucher  directed  his  attention  towards  Ligny.  Two 
hundred  pieces  of  cannon  covered,  the  battle  field  with  blood,  as  with  a 
deluge,  and  Ligny  was  seven  times  taken  and  retaken.  The  loss  of  the 
Prussians  was  considered  25,000  men.  That  of  Napoleon  5000  and  seve¬ 
ral  generals,  amongst  others  General  Gerard.  Blucher  here  had  a  close 
escape.  Whilst  the  French  curassiers  had  closely  pursued  him,  and  see¬ 
ing  that  he  would  be  taken  captive  by  them,  he  fell  from  his  horse,  and 
not  known  by  them,  was  numbered  amongst  the  dead,  when  after¬ 
wards  he  escaped  again.  Here  the  Prince  of  Brunswick  was  killed  and 
many  officers  of  high  rank  Ligny  and  Hamand,  the  latter  place  well 
known  to  me,  were  heaped  with  the  dead  and  wounded.  The  French 
General  Ney,  meanwhile  had  attacked  the  Scotch,  English  and  Germans, 
at  Quatre  bras,  as  already  noticed,  but  not  to  Napoleon’s  satisfaction,  for 
if  Ney  would  have  conquered  the  English  and  Germans,  at  Quatre  bras,  as 
the  Prussians  were  at  Ligny,  the  victory  would  have  been  decided  in  favor 
of  Napoleon. 

As  Marshal  Blucher  was  defeated,  Napoleon  ordered  Marshal  Grouchy 
with  thirty-six  thousand  men,  to  pursue  him  on  his  retreat,  and  to  keep 
the  English  and  Prusssian  army  separate. 

But  to  come  back  to  our  retreat  on  the  IHh,  at  2  o’clock,  P.  M.  It  has 
often  been  urged  that  Wellington  retreated  at  “Quatre  bras,”  on  account 
of  necessity.  This  was  not  the  case.  Wellington  did  not  wish  to  fight 
the  French  into  the  woods,  but  wanted  an  open  field  for  battle,  and  before 
he  ever  gave  battle  to  Napoleon,  he  had  already  chosen  Waterloo  as  the 
battle  field,  and  to  that  field  he  wanted  to  retreat.  Wellington  and  Blu- 
cher  agreed,  on  the  morning  of  the  16th  of  June,  that  he,  Wellington, 
would  retreat  to  the  field  of  Waterloo,  and  there  give  battle  to  Napo¬ 
leon,  and  keep  his  position  there,  until  Blucher  would  come  to  assist  him, 
and  finish  the  destiny  of  Napoleon.  I  have  this  story  from  the  mouth  of 
Captain  Henneberry,  an  Aid  de  Camp  of  Brigadier  and  Colonel  Berger. 
Colonel  Berger  was,  at  the  time  of  the  battle,  Aid  de  Camp  to  General 
Lieutenant  Yon  Alten,  and  I  heard  Colonel  Sckopp  relate  the  same.  Our 
retreat  next  time. 


Baby  Talk. — I  am  not  exalting  trifles,  when  I  remark  that  what  is 
termed  baby  talk,  at  least  when  addressed  to  children  old  enough  to  un¬ 
derstand  and  imitate  it,  it  is  detestable.  The  parents  must  remember 
that  when  the  child  can  comprehend  one  word,  its  education  is  begun. 
The  mother,  especially,  is  called  to  officiate  as  professor  of  languages  in 
the  domestic  university.  But  who,  in  teaching  a  foreigner  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  language,  would  say  to  him,  that  until  he  becomes  farther  advanced, 
he  must  call  a  horse  a  “  horsey,”  and  a  dog  a  “  bow-wow,”  and  that  for 
the  present  he  will  address  his  maternal  parent  as  his  “  mudder.”  This 
seems  sufficiently  ridiculous,  but  this  is  not  all :  it  would  be  unjust  to 
the  learner.  It  would  teach  him  pronunciations  which  he  must  unlearn 
as  laboriously  as  he  learned  them.  You  would  thus  in  fact  double  his 
task. 
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X.  T.  Z. 


Two  of  my  girls — fine  ones  of  course — consented  to  exert  themselves 
in  favour  of  the  Guardian.  Both  of  them  went  to  work,  as  in  all  such 
cases  we  should  do,  in  good  earnest,  and  the  result  was  that  each  ob¬ 
tained  about  half  a  dozen  of  new  subscribers.  This  is  the  plain  story, 
told  in  the  shortest  and  plainest  way  ;  but  every  story  has  also  its  moral 
— its  side  stories,  if  I  may  so  call  them,  which  are  not  less  important 
than  the  main  story  itself,  and  should  by  no  means  be  passed  over  in 
silence. 

What  then  are  these  side  stories  ?  or,  perhaps  better,  what  have  these 
noble-hearted  girls  done  ?  If  my  impression  is  not  wrong  they  have 
accomplished  a  three-fold  work — and  a  good  work. 

In  the  first  place,  they  have,  by  their  noble  act,  fairly  tested  their 
moral  courage,  and  given  full  proof  of  their  capacity  to  do  good,  which 
I  consider  of  immense  importance.  Young  ladies,  generally,  are  very 
diffident,  and  entertain  but  small  hopes  of  being  able  to  do  good  in  the 
world.  Indeed,  the  great  majority  of  them  are  so  distrustful  of  them¬ 
selves,  that,  even  where  they  would  like  to  accomplish  something  nice, 
the  task  appears  so  hard  that  they  instinctively  shrink  back  from  it 
and  conclude  that  they  cannot  do  what  seems  to  them  so  desirable. 
This  feeling  of  modesty  is  worthy  of  all  praise  ;  and  the  Guardian,  if  I 
mistake  not,  seeks  very  earnestly  to  foster  this  rare  and  beautiful  jewel 
in  the  female  character.  We  do  not,  therefore  blame  young  ladies  for 
being  modest.  We  rather  admire  this  excellent  trait  in  their  character 
and  bearing.  We  love  to  see  young  ladies  modest  and  retired;  only 
we  do  not  wish  them  to  be  so  to  excess.  What  we  mean  by  this,  is, 
that  we  do  not  wish  them  to  yield  so  far  to  this  feeling  as  to  render  them 
faulty  aud  neglectful  of  clear  and  palpable  duties.  The  generous  desire 
of  doing  good  must  lead  them  to  bear  up  somewhat  agaiust  the  current 
of  their  feelings,  and  so  discharge  the  duties  which  may  at  any  time 
claim  their  attention.  Now  this,  I  believe,  my  two  noble  girls  have 
done  in  the  present  case.  They  are  both  young,  and  modest  to  a  vir¬ 
tue  ;  but  they  are  also  brave,  as  is  shown  by  what  they  have  accom¬ 
plished.  They  have  tried  their  strength,  and  have  met  with  encouraging 
success  ;  and  this  success  of  their  first  effort  will  be  to  them  a  guarantee 
of  success  in  any  like  enterprise  hereafter.  This  is  one  of  the  good 
effects  of  their  work  ;  and  is  it  not  deserving  of  the  highest  regard  ? 

But,  in  the  second  place,  three  young  ladies  have  rendered  an  inter¬ 
esting  and  important  service  to  their  youthful  companions.  They  have 
prevailed  on  them  to  take  a  Monthly  Magazine,  which,  every  time  it 
comes,  will  bring  them  reading  matter  of  the  best  and  most  useful  kind, 
and  thus  afford  them  iufinite  delight.  How  many  a  lonely  hour  will  be 
spent,  during  the  coming  year,  in  reading  those  lessons  of  wisdom  and 
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of  grace,  which  the  Guardian,  always  faithful  and  true  to  its  motto,  will 
bring  to  their  homes.  If  the  person  who  plants  a  tree  or  even  a  shrub 
in  the  garden  of  another,  deserves  to  be  classed  among  the  benefactors 
of  our  race  and  to  be  held  in  grateful  remembrance,  how  much  more  is 
this  honor  due  to  such  as  kindly  furnish  a  thoroughly  religious  maga¬ 
zine  to  a  fellow  pilgrim  on  life’s  perilous  way,  and  so  plant  the  seeds  of 
eternal  life  in  the  soil  of  the  virtuous  heart !  The  Guardian  thus  put 
into  a  family,  will  be  there  like  an  angel  of  protection  to  the  innocence 
of  youth,  and  save  the  attentive,  serious,  and  honest  readers  of  its  pages, 
from  many  a  sinful  snare,  perilous  temptation,  and  even  from  everlasting 
damnation  !  0,  who  can  estimate  the  service  which  these  two  noble- 

hearted  girls  have  rendered  to  the  dozen  or  more  readers  of  the  Guar¬ 
dian  whom  they  have  induced  to  subscribe  for  it  !  They  have  done  a 
good  work,  for  which  they  deserve  the  lasting  gratitude  of  their  youth¬ 
ful  companions. 

Finally,  I  must  not  forget  to  notice  yet,  very  briefly,  the  service  which 
my  girls  have  rendered  the  Guardian  itself.  For  ten  years  past  this 
faithful  messenger  of  peace  has  been  out  on  its  mission  of  mercy,  with¬ 
out  any  pretensions  except  such  as  were  fully  warranted  by  the  law  of 
modesty.  Nor  has  the  Guardian  often  and  clamorously  asked  for  the 
co-operation  of  its  friends,  as  is  too  much  the  fashion  of  papers  and 
journals,  now-a-days.  It  has  indeed  asked,  from  time  to  time,  the  aid 
of  its  friends,  but  always  in  a  genteel  and  modest  way.  Great  has  been 
the  service,  which  the  Guardian  has  rendered  the  cause  of  truth  and  re¬ 
ligion  since  it  first  made  its  appearance.  Not  only  has  the  editor  him¬ 
self  been  earnest,  serious  and  industrious  in  ministering  to  the  wants, 
spiritual  and  intellectual,  of  its  readers  ;  but  also  many  others ;  they 
are  still  engaged  in  the  good  cause,  have  aided  him  in  this  pleasant  work  ; 
and  some  also  who  have  gone  to  their  long  home,  contributed  their 
crumbs  of  the  “bread  of  God”  to  feed  the  spiritual  hungry  souls,  and 
prepare  them,  thus,  for  their  “re-union  in  Heaven,”  and  the  feast  of 
the  blessed  in  that  eternal  State  to  which  they  have  already  attained. 
How  many  a  noble  patron  of  the  Guardian,  and  constant  contributor  to 
its  pages,  already  in  Heaven,  looms  up  before  my  vision  as  I  write  these 
lines— this  public  tribute  to  their  merits  ! 

The  Guardian  richly  deserves  the  patronage  and  co-operation  of  all 
the  friends  of  God  and  of  piety.  It  is  engaged  in  a  good  and  noble 
cause  Its  efforts  have  been  and  still  are  extensively  blessed.  Peace 
follows  in  its  wake.  “  Life,  Light,  Love  ” — have  constantly  gleamed 
upon  its  pages  ;  and  all  who  encourage  or  aid  its  circulation,  partici¬ 
pate  in  sending  their  blessed  influences  to  the  homes  of  its  many  read¬ 
ers.  I  am,  therefore,  heartily  glad  that  my  two  noble  girls  have  so  gen¬ 
erously  aided  in  the  circulation  of  the  Guardian,  and  hope  that  many 
others,  inspired  by  their  example  will  be  induced  to  go  and  do  likewise  ; 
and  to  each  of  such  may  there  be  an  Oliyian  wreath  and  Angelic  bliss  I 


Look  up. — “  Look  up  ”  thundred  the  captain  of  a  vessel,  as  his  boy 
grew  giddy  while  gazing  from  the  topmast.  “  Look  up  1”  the  boy  looked 
up,  and  and  returned  in  safety.  Young  man,  look  up,  and  you  will  suc¬ 
ceed.  Never  look  down  and  despair.  Leave  dangers  uncared  for,  and 
push  on.  If  you  falter,  you  lose.  Look  up  !  Do  right,  and  trust  in  God. 
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“Gather  up  the  Fragments  that  Remain,  that  Nothing  be  Lost.” 


A  CURIOUS  ANCIENT  HYMN. 

BY  THE  EDITOR. 


A  very  singular  hymnological  taste 
prevailed  in  the  XIV  and  XV  centuries, 
which  indulged  itself  in  composing  and 
singing  mixed  hymns,  half  Latin  and 
-  half  German.  These  hymns  were  great 
favorites  with  the  people.  As  a  speci¬ 
men,  we  give — in  the  original  Latin  and 
German,  with  such  a  translation  as  we 
have  been  able  to  make  of  the  German  and 
Latin  int  o  English — the  following  Christ¬ 
mas  Hymn,  which  was  a  great  favorite ; 
an  honor  which  it  deserves  for  its  simpli¬ 
city  of  style  and  beauty  of  sentiment. 

This  hymn  is  attributed  to  Peter  Dres- 
densis  (properly  Peter  Faulfisch)  who 
died  as  teacher  in  Prague,  A  D.  1440. 
In  regard  to  this  singular  custom  of 
rhyming  German  and  Latin  together  in 
the  composition  of  hymns,  some  infor¬ 
mation  is  furnished  us  by  a  remark  made 
on  this  Christmas  Hymn  in  the  Hymn 
Book  of  Bopelius,  1682.  It  runs  thus : 
“This  Peter  Dresdensis  was  the  first  one 
who  attempted  to  introduce  German 
Hymns  into  the  churches.  But  as  this 
was  contrary  to  the  custom  of  the  Roman 
church,  he  was  not  permitted  to  carry 
out  his  design.  At  length,  after  many 
solicitations,  the  Pope  allowed  him  to  go 
so  far  as  to  compose  and  introduce 
Hymns  in  which  German  and  Latin 
should  be  mixed.  This  he  did,  prepar¬ 
ing  a  goodly  number  of  the  kind,  of 
which  some  are  still  in  use,  as:  “In 
dulci  jubilo,”  and  “Puer  natus  in  Beth¬ 
lehem,  dess  freuet  sich  Jerusalem.” 
“This  statement,  however,”  says  Dr. 
Alt  in  his  cultus,  “modern  researches 
have  shown  to  be  incorrect.  For  as 
regards  the  hymn,  ‘In  dulci  jubilo,’ 
Hoffman  in  his  History  of  German 
Hymnology,  p.  152,  has  shown  that  this 
hymn  is  much  older — that  it  is  men¬ 
tioned  in  a  manuscript  of  the  XIV  cen¬ 
tury  containing  the  life  of  Henry  Suso, 
who  died  A.  D.  1365,  in  which  it  is  re¬ 
lated  that  one  day,  to  comfort  him  in  his 
sufferings,  celestial  youths  came  to  Suso, 
one  of  whom  sang  a  joyful  little  hymn 


concerning  the  child  Jesus,  which  began, 
‘  In  dulci  jubilo.’  ”  Dr.  Alt  farther  tells 
us  that  the  production  of  *this  kind  of 
mixed  poetry,  can  be  traced  back  to  the 
X  century;  and  that  as  early  as  the 
XIII  century  hymns  of  this  kind  for 
sacred  use,  and  also  songs  of  a  social  or 
humorous  character,  are  plentifully 
found.  We  have  seen  this  “In  dulci 
jubilo”  in  some  old  Hymn  Books  for¬ 
merly  in  use  in  this  country. 

I. 

THE  ORIGINAL. 

In  dulci  jubilo 
Nu  singe  t  und  seid  froli, 

Aller  unser  wonne 

Liegt  in  praescpio;  ^ 

Sie  leuclitet  vor  die  sonne 
Matris  in  gremio, 

Qui  est  A  et  0. 

0  Jesu  parvule. 

•  Nadi  dir  ist  mir  so  •well, 

Troeste  mein  Gemuete, 

0  puer  optiine, 

Durch  aller  Jungfruun  Guete, 

0  princeps  gloriae, 

Trahe  me  post  Te. 

Mater  et  filia, 

0  Jungfrau  Maria, 

Haettst  du  uns  nicht  erworben 
Coelorum  gaudia, 

So  waern  wir  all  verdorben 
Per  nostra  cremina, 

Quanta  gratia ! 

^  Ubi  sunt  gaudia? 

'Nirgend  denn  allda, 

Da  die  Engel  singen 
Nova  cantiea 

Mit  ihren  suesen  Stimmen, 

In  regis  curia. 

Eia,  waern  wir  da ! 

II. 

TRANSLATION  OF  THE  GERMAN. 

In  dulci  jubilo 

Now  sing  and  lose  your  wo : 

There  your  heart’s  best  treasure 
Lies  in  praesepio. 

That  glory  none  can  measure, 

Matris  in  gremio, 

Qui  est  A  et  0. 

0  Jesu  parvule, 

I  long  and  sigh  for  Thee, 

Banish  all  my  sadness 
0  puer  optime, 

By  the  Yirgin's  gladness, 

0  princeps  gloriae, 

Trahe  me  post  Te. 

Mater  et  falia, 

0  virgin  Maria, 

If  thou  hadst  not  found  u« 
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Coelorum  gaudia, 

Guilt  would  now  confound  us, 

Per  nostra  crimina. 

Quanta  gratia ! 

Ubi  sunt  gaudia  ? 

Yonder,  far,  far  away ! 

Where  the  angels  singing 
Nova  cantica, 

Their  sweetest  voices  bringing 
In  regis  curia. 

0,  to  join  their  lay! 

III. 

TRANSLATION  OF  BOTH  LATIN  AND  GERMAN. 

In  songs  of  sweetest  flow, 

Now  sing,  and  lose  your  wo: 

There  your  heart’s  best  treasure 
Lies  in  a  manger  low ; 

That  glory  none  can  measure : 

On  Mary’s  bosom,  lo ! 

Lies  the  A  and  0. 

0  Jesus,  lovely  boy! 

I  sigh  for  Thee,  my  joy : 

Banish  all  my  'sadness 
'  0  sweetest,  noblest  boy, 

By  the  Yirgin’s  gladness; 

0  prince  of  glory,  me, 

Draw  ever  after  Thee. 

Mother  and  daughter  one, 

If,  through  thy  blessed  Son, 

Thou  had’st  never  found  us 
Joy  in  heaven  begun, 

Guilt  would  now  confound  us — 

We  would  be  undone! 

0  what  He  has  won ! 

Where  else  such  joy — 0  say  ? 
Yonder,  far,  far  away, 

Where  angelic  voices 
Chant  the  heavenly  lay : 

Where  their  host  rejoices 
In  the  brightest  day. 

0,  to  join  their  lay ! 


WORTHY  OF  ALL  ACCEPTATION. 

The  most  interesting  and  important 
"business  transacted  at  the  late  conven¬ 
tion  of  editors,  was  the  adoption  of  a 
report  made  by  Mr.  Getz,  from  a  com¬ 
mittee  appointed  at  the  last  meeting  of 
the  Union  to  consider  certain  proposi¬ 
tions.  Among  these  was  the  proposi¬ 
tion  in  regard  to  -‘the  personalities  of 
the  press.”  What  a  blessing  to  the  land 
would  it  be  if  the  principles  adopted  on 
this  subject  would  be  put  into  universal 
practice.  The  action  passed  is  worthy  of 
being  printed  in  every  paper  in  the  land 
in  letters  of  gold,  and  worth  -‘more  than 
the  gain  of  much  fine  gold”  should  all 
editors  value  them.  Here  is  the  report : 

On  the  Personalities  of  the  Press. 
— We  assume  that  the  profession  is  de¬ 
graded  and  the  public  injured,  by  the 
frequent  personalities  indulged  in  by  the 
press,  particularly  when  leveled  at  each 
ether.  Can  they  not  be  avoided  in  the 
main,  with  decided  advantage  to  the 
cause  advocated?  Do  not  opprobrious 


penalties  among  editors  take  away  the 
just  influence  that  every  press  should 
exercise  in  the  community  in  which  it 
is  established? 

To  the  questions  embraced  in  this 
proposition,  we  unhesitatingly  return  an 
affirmative  answer. 

All  personal  disputes,  whether  oral 
or  writtrn,  are  offences  against  pro¬ 
priety,  and  injurious  to  the  public  man¬ 
ners;  and  they  become  more  so,  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  wider  circulation  and 
more  permanent  shape  that  are  given  to 
them  by  their  appearance  in  print. 
With  the  private  quarrels  of  editors,  the 
public  have  nothing  to  do;  and  they 
can  never  be  justified,  and  rarely,  if 
ever,  excused,  in  thrusting  them  under 
their  notice.  The  habitual,  or  even  oc¬ 
casional  resort  to  personalities,  whether 
against  each  other,  or  against  any  indi¬ 
viduals  whose  position  in  the  commu¬ 
nity  may  render  them  subject  to  the 
censorship  of  the  press,  is  degrading  to 
the  editor  who  indulges  in  them,  and 
brings  disgrace  upon  the  profession  at 
large.  They  are  acceptable  only  to  the 
morbid  appetite  of  vulgar  and  ignorant 
minds,  who  delight  in  whatever  tends  to 
cast  reproach  upon  the  names,  or  to  de¬ 
fame  the  character  of  their  fellow-men. 

The  personalities  of  the  press  waken 
and  destroy  its  just  influence,  as  the 
disseminator  of  general  information,  and 
the  exponent  of  political  principles,  by 
converting  it  into  a  mere  vehicle  for  the 
utterance  of  private  prejudices,  dislikes, 
hatreds  and  resentments.  They  can  be 
avoided,  and  it  should  be  one  of  the  first 
duties  of  this  Editorial  Union  to  require 
of  its  members  a  pledge  to  abstain  from 
and  abandon  them.  If  we  wish  to  com¬ 
mand  the  respect  of  those  who  look  to 
us  as  public  instructors,  so  to  speak,  we 
must  first  learn  and  determine  to  respect 
ourselves,  and  this  we  can  never  do 
while  we  permit  ourselves  to  be  turned 
from  our  proper  sphere  of  duty,  to  en¬ 
gage  in  the  debasing  work  of  personal 
controversy. 


A  LITTLE  SECRET  SLIPPED  OUT. 

At  a  late  convention  of  editors  a  re¬ 
port  was  presented  by  a  committee  ap¬ 
pointed  for  that  purpose  on  the  question 
as  to  what  matter  ought  to  be  published 
gratuitously,  and  what  should  be  paid 
for  ?  Among  other  things  the  commit¬ 
tee  says:  “Recommendations  of  candi¬ 
dates  for  office,  BEING  MOSTLY  WRITTEN 
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instance,  come  within  this  class  of  com¬ 
munications,  and  should  be  subject  to 
the  same  treatment.” 

Modest !  Wonder  whether  Washing¬ 
ton  wrote  his  own  recommendations ! 
We  have  long  known  that  politics  have 
assumed  such  form  that,  in  general,  men 
seek  the  office,  instead  of  letting  the 
office  seek  them ;  but  we  have  all  along 
been  too  innocent  to  believe  that  candi¬ 
dates  wrote  their  own  recommendations. 
We  have  not  the  least  hesitation  in  say¬ 
ing  that  a  man  who  can  condescend  to 
that,  by  that  fact,  declares  himself  un¬ 
worthy  of  the  office  he  seeks.  We  hope 
there  are  many  exceptions  to  the  rule, 
by  this  editorial  convention  declared  to 
be  general.  If  what  is  here  said  be  true, 
and  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  it  after 
so  explicit  an  avowal,  there  is  good 
ground  for  the  remark  of  Rev.  Henry 
Ward  Beecher,  that  what  ails  the  Union 
is  that  it  has  swallowed  too  many  poli¬ 
ticians,  and  not  being  able  to  digest 
them,  they  lie  heavy  on  its  stomach  and 
make  it  sick.  We  would  regard  the 
kind  referred  to  as  particularly  hard  to 
digest! 


SATURDAY  EVENING. 

There  is  a  feeling  with  which  all  per¬ 
sons  are  acquainted  by  sweet  experience, 
but  which  we  cannot  describe  except  by 
calling  it  the  Saturday  evening  feeling. 
It  comes  over  soul  and  body  as  the  quiet 
foreshadowing  of  a  blessed  rest.  Work 
is  done!  There  is  an  ebbing  of  ener¬ 
gies.  The  stress  of  earnest  concern  is 
taken  from  limbs  and  faculties.  There 
is  a  coming  home  of  thoughts  that  were 
out,  as  Noah’s  weary  dove  came  back  to 
the  ark.  Six  days  of  labor  are  past. 
As  over  all  creation,  so  over  all  our  worn 
down  energies,  comes  the  power  of  the 
words  which  we  do  not  understand  but 
feel :  “God  rested.”  There  seems  to  be 
an  influence,  wider,  broader,  deeper  than 
our  own  individual  life,  which  whispers 
to  the  very  heart  of  our  cares:  Rest! 
And  behold  this  is  the  preparation,  for 
the  Sabbath  draweth  near.  This  Sat¬ 
urday  evening  feeling  is  the  prophesy 
of  it,  which  gives  us  a  foretaste  of  its 
peace,  before  its  fulfillment.  How  inter¬ 
esting  is  this  point  of  time!  Looking 
back  on  labors  past,  and  looking  for¬ 
ward  to  a  rest  to  come,  a  lovely  unde¬ 
fined  feeling  made  up  of  gratitude  for 
the  past,  peace  in  the  present,  and  hope 


for  the  future,  steals  over  the  spirit — 
and  this  is  the  Saturday  evening  feeling. 


SOLEMN  AND  GOOD  ADVICE. 

A  murderer  who  was  lately  executed 
in  Delaware,  closes  his  confession  with 
these  words:  “I  beg  leave  to  say  to  my 
friends  and  associates,  beware  of  lager- 
beer  saloons  and  strong  drink. 

It  weakens  the  mind,  spoils  the  memory  ; 

Hastens  on  age  and  willful  poverty; 

Drowns  thy  name,  and  makes  thy  better  part 

To  foes  a  laughter,  and  to  thy  friends  a  shame.” 

It  was  in  a  lager-beer  saloon  that  the 
murder  was  committed,  though  he  had 
no  malice  against  the  person  with  whom 
he  entered  and  whom  he  killed.  He 
drowned  his  heart  and  brain  in  lager — 
then  came  the  fearful  deed  which 
brought  him  to  the  gallows.  How  wise 
the  admonition  to  avoid  the  beginning 
of  evil. 


A  NOBLE  SENTIMENT. 

When  Socrates  was  accused  before 
the  Athenians  by  Melitus  and  Anytus, 
in  making  his  defence,  he  said:  “Be 
well  assured,  if  you  put  me  to  death, 
being  such  a  man  as  I  say  I  am,  you 
will  not  injure  me  more  than  3Tourselves. 
For  neither  will  Melitus  nor  Anytus 
harm  me  ;  nor  have  they  the  power,  for 
I  do  not  think  that  it  is  possible  for  a 
better  man  to  be  injured  by  a  worse.” 


LATE  TO  CHURCH. 

A  pious  old  lady  who  always  went  to 
church  early,  was  asked  why  she  did 
so;  she  replied  :  “It  is  part  of  my  reli¬ 
gion  not  to  interrupt  and  disturb  the 
religion  of  others.”  Are  there  not  some 
you  wot  of,  kind  reader,  who  ought  to 
embody  this  as  an  item  of  their  religion. 


“  daisies.” 

BY  C.  H.  WEBB. 

Oca  Lillie  loved  the  Spring  flowers. 
And  often  told  their  praises  ; 

She  loved  the  early  blossoms, 

But  most  of  all  the  daisies ; 

And  when  the  twilight  shadows 
Came  with  the  silent  hours, 

She  prayed  to  leave  her  cradle, 

And  slumber  with  the  flowers. 

We  pressed  her  eyelids  gently, 

And  hushed  the  little  lisper; 

But  the  wish  was  heard  in  heaven, 
And  the  angels  caught  the  whisper: 

So  when  the  wondering  sunbeams 
Were  lost  in  leafy  mazes, 

We  laid  our  little  Lillie 
To  sleep  among  the  daisies. 
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Editorial  Seed- Thoughts. 


[March,  1860 


BEAUTIFUL  AND  TOUCHING  ! 

What  is  beautiful  and  touching  ?  A 
mother’s  anxieties  for  her  son  on  leav¬ 
ing  home.  An  instance  of  this  kind 
came  to  our  notice  lately.  We  was 
passing  through  one  of  the  quiet  dis¬ 
tricts  of  Pennsylvania  in  a  Stage-coach. 
Presently  the  Stage  halted  at  a  rural 
home  beside  the  road  for  a  new  passen¬ 
ger.  It  was  a  youth  just  growing  into 
manhood,  perhaps  sixteen  years  of  age. 
His  mother,  a  plain  looking  but  earnest 
woman  came  with  him  to  the  coach. 
When  he  was  seated,  and  the  stage  be¬ 
gan  to  move,  she  still  held  fast  to  the 
door,  and  following  a  few  steps  called 
in  to  the  coach  :  “  Now  Frederick  stick 
to  your  trade — do  be  careful,  and  stick 
to  your  trade!”  He  answered  “yes” — 
and  she  let  go  her  hold,  while  the  mov¬ 
ing  stage  sundered  mother  and  child ! 

He  was  going  to  a  distant  town  to 
learn  a  trade.  He  would  now  have  his 
lot  cast  among  strangers.  He  must  form 
new  acquaintances.  What  danger  is 
connected  with  this  period  of  a  young 
man’s  life  !  This  the  mother  felt,  more 
than  any  heart,  not  a  mother's,  can  im¬ 
agine.  Then  there  is  a  disposition  now- 
a-days  among  young  men  to  be  impa¬ 
tient  of  the  time  necessary  to  learn  a 
trade.  Hence  they  are  often  tempted 
to  leave  it,  or  change  it  for  another,  be¬ 
fore  their  regular  time  has  expired. 
Thns  they  become  restless,  and  change¬ 
able,  and  fritter  away  their  time,  so  as, 
when  all  is  done,  to  have  learned  nothing 
properly.  This  fact,  well  known  to  the 
anxious  mother,  explains  her  earnest 
parting  words  to  her  son :  “Now  Fred¬ 
erick,  do  stick  to  your  trade.” 

There  was  a  member  of  the  Legisla¬ 
ture,  sitting  besides  us,  to  whom  we 
remarked  that  we  had  just  seen  an  in¬ 
stance  of  a  mother’s  anxiety  for  her  son. 
“Yes,”  said  he,  “it  is  touching;  and 
though  he  may  not  think  of  her  words 
now,  the  time  will  come  when  they  will 
come  up  to  him  afresh,  and  perhaps  be 
the  means  of  saving  him  from  ruin.” 
May  it  be  so  !  We  could  not  help  pray¬ 
ing  that  her  words  may  be  heeded ;  and 
that  her  anxieties  may  be  rewarded  by 
the  worthy  life  of  her  son. 

We  remarked  to  our  companion  of 
the  Legislature :  “You  make  the  laws  of 
the  State,  but  after  all,  these  mothers 


rule  the  land  to  which  he  heartily  as¬ 
sented.  How  true  !  These  mothers 
are  truly  a  power  behind  thrones ;  and 
they  rule  far  more  in  quiet  than  does 
the  cry  of  him  whose  voice  is  heard  in 
public  assemblies,  or  even  in  the  coun¬ 
cil  chambers  of  the  land.  “My  son, 
hear  the  instruction  of  thy  father,  and 
forsake  not  the  law  of  thy  mother.  For 
they  shall  be  an  ornament  of  grace  un¬ 
to  thy  head,  and  chains  about  thy  neck. 
And  if  sinners  entice  thee,  consent  thou 
not.” 


PILGRIMAGES  TO  MECCA. 

A  recent  publication  of  the  Ministry 
of  Algeria,  and  the  colonies,  makes  some 
curious  statements  relating  to  the  pil¬ 
grimages  to  Mecca  during  the  present 
year.  The  ceremonies  at  Mecca  termin¬ 
ated  on  the  11th  of  last  month,  in  the 
presence  of  about  50,000^  pilgrims,  of 
whom  17,850  had  come  by  sea,  and  32,- 
150  by  land.  In  1858  there  were  160,- 
000  pilgrims  ;  in  1857,  140,000 ;  and  in 
1856,  120,000.  This  great  decrease  in 
the  number  in  1859,  is  owing,  the  na¬ 
tives  declare,  to  the  events  of  Djeddah 
last  year,  and  also  to  the  dread  of  the 
cholera,  which  made  extensive  ravages 
in  1858.  As  soon  as  the  pilgrim  sets 
foot  on  the  sacred  soil  of  Mecca,  he 
must  put  on  two  pieces  of  white  cloth, 
one  tied  round  the  loins  with  ends  hang¬ 
ing  down  to  the  middle  of  the  leg,  while 
the  other  is  thrown  over  the  shoulders 
so  as  to  leave  the  right  arm  free.  He 
must  go  bare-headed,  and  wear  sandals. 
As  long  as  he  wears  this  garment,  he  is 
bound  to  lead  a  pure  and  regular  life. 
At  Mecca  he  begins  the  ceremonies  un¬ 
der  the  directions  of  a  guide,  one  of 
which  requires  that  he  shall  repair  on  the 
ninth  day  of  the  month  to  Mount  Ara¬ 
rat,  about  twelve  miles  from  Mecca, 
after  morning  prayer.  Mohammedan 
tradition  says  that  on  this  hill  Adam 
built  a  temple,  and  Mahomet  performed 
his  devotions.  On  the  following  day 
the  pilgrims  all  go  in  a  body  to  the  val¬ 
ley  of  Mouna,  and  there  sacrifice  pro¬ 
pitiatory  victims ;  they  also  cut  their 
hair  and  nails,  devoutly  burying  the 
portions  cut  off.  After  remaining  two 
days  at  Mouna,  they  again  visit  the 
Temple  of  Mecca,  and  then  prepare  for 
their  departure. 
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IYHAT  HATE  WOMEN  DONE  FOR  CHRISTIANITY  ? 

FROM  THE  GERMAN  OF  HESSENMULLER. 


BV  THE  EDITOR. 


It  is  a  happy  circumstance  that  the  answer  which  must  be  given  to 
this  question,  is  such  as  contributes  to  the  high  honor  of  woman.  W* 

.  think  first  of  all,  of  the  gentlest  and  most  blessed  among  women,  who 
was  selected  of  God  to  become  the  mother  of  the  Saviour  of  men. 
Mary,  how  wast  thou  careful  of  the  earthly  life  of  thy  Son  ?  In 
the  first  Christmas  night,  I  see  thy  looks  of  blessed  love  rest  fondly  upon 
the  ne*v  born  child,  through  whom  God  designed  to  bless  the  world.  I  see 
thee  leave  in  hasty  flight  the  land  of  thy  fathers,  to  deliver  the  child  from 
the  wrath  of  the  murderous  king.  I  see  thee  press  to  thy  heart  the 
twelve  year  old  boy  believed  to  be  lost,  but  how  found  again,  with 
the  words  :  “  Son,  why  hast  thou  thus  dealt  with  us  ?  Behold,  thy  fa¬ 
ther  and  I  have  sought  thee  sorrowing.” 

Mary,  how  did  the  spiritual  and  moral  life'  of  thy  Son  grow  strong 
under  the  protection  of  thy  holy  love  !  For  in  thee,  he  saw  those  vir¬ 
tues  which  made  thee  great  before  God  ;  that  humility  with  which  thou 
didst  make  known  to  Elizabeth  thy  high  honor;  with  the  words,  “  He 
has  regarded  the  low  estate  of  his  hand-maiden  that  submissive  spirit, 
which  expressed  itself  in  the  words,  “  Behold  the  hand-maid  of  the  Lord, 
be  it  unto  me  according  to  thy  word;”  that  believing,  trusting  glance  in¬ 
to  the  future  which  did  not  hesitate  to  confess  itself  glad  with  prophetic 
joy,  “From  henceforth  all  generations  shall  call  me  blessed;”  that  quiet 
thoughtfulness  which  nursed  and  revolved  within  itself  happy  and  ex¬ 
alted  hopes,  which,  in  the  midst  of  life’s  reverses  thou  didst  cherish  as 
thy  stay,  thy  light  and  the  bloom  of  joys  to  come  ;  that  anxious, 
watchful  activity  which  was  always  able  to  find  its  field  of  usefulness, 
and  ready  to  enter  upon  its  cultivation.  Upon  the  heart  of  thy  sou 
were  impressed  thine  own  holy  prophetic  thoughts  and  feelings.  To¬ 
ward  Him  thou  didst  express  thine  own  blessed  expectations.  To  Him 
thou  didst  say,  that  he  must  be  concerned  about  those  things  which 
pertain  to  his  heavenly  Father. 

Under  the  protection  of  thy  maternal  love  he  grew  iu  stature  aud 
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wisdom,  and  in  favor  with  God  and  man.  With  anxious  care  thou  didst 
follow  Him  on  His  way,  ofteu  rough  and  weary,  didst  offer  him  the  place 
of  a  mother’s  love,  and  didst  not  turn  back  before  the  sword  which  on 
Calvary  pierced  through  His  sacred  heart  ?  Love  made  thee  strong  to 
go  forth  and  stand  under  the  cross ;  and  there,  without  fear,  to  satisfy 
thy  love  with  tears  in  the  midst  of  insult  and  derision,  so  that  thy  son, 
with  eyes  breaking  in  the  darkness  of  death,  might  drink  in  the  light  of 
thy  faithful  maternal  love.  And  he  saw  thee  and  rejoiced  ;  and  His  last 
word  to  thee,  expressed  the  gratitude  of  a  child  for  a  mother’s  undying 
love ! 

Besides  this  model  woman,  Mary  Magdalene,  Mary  the  mother  of 
Tames  and  Joses,  Salome  the  mother  of  James  and  John,  Joanna  the 
wife  of  Chuza,  Herod’s  steward,  and  Susanna,  are  called  in  the  scriptures, 
the  pious  women  who  followed  Christ  and  ministered  unto  Him.  These 
women  found  themselves  drawn  toward  Christ  by  the  grace  and  excel¬ 
lence,  the  mildness  and  purity  of  his  entire  being,  through  the  power  and 
loveliness  of  His  teachings,  and  the  wonderful  acts  which  He  accom¬ 
plished.  They  ciung  to  Him  because  all  the  religious  wants  of  their 
iiature  were  at  once  explained  and  satisfied  by  Him. 

How  many  women  found  themselves  bound  to  Him  in  gratitude. 
Thus  even  that  adulteress,  who  by  His  words  of  wisdom  was  delivered 
from  the  hands  of  bitter  enemies,  and  who  by  His  tender  admonition 
was  at  once  inspired  with  confidence  and  also  reproved  for  her  sins.  So 
also,  that  long  sick  and  suffering  woman,  who  had  exhausted  all  her 
■means  with  physicians,  and  who  when  she  touched  the  hem  of  His  gar¬ 
ment  in  faith,  received  His  healing  with  the  words,  44  Daughter,  be  of 
good  comfort:  thy  faith  hath  made  thee  whole.”  In  like  manner  that 
widowed  weeping  mother,  who  followed  in  sadness  the  corpse  of  her 
only  son  at  the  gate  of  Hain,  and  received  him  restored  to  life,  with  the 
word,  “  Weep  not.”  And  do  not  the  holy  scriptures  show  us  a  beauti¬ 
ful  picture  of  such  gratitude  in  the  Mary  who  anointed  His  feet  with 
precious  ointment  and  wiped  them  with  her  hair  ! 

When  the  mouths  of  men,  through  envy,  and  all  kinds  of  carnal 
caution,  remained  sealed,  a  woman  broke  out  in  the  words  of  rapturous 
admiration  :  4  Blessed  is  the  womb  that  bore  thee,  and  the  bosom  on 
which  thou  wast  nourished  !’  When  Christ  would  not  rest  and  refresh 
Himself  after  the  toil  and  weariness  of  His  daily  calling,  He  went  to 
Bethany,  where  the  tenderest  Sisterly  love  had  built  an  altar  for  itself, 
where,  while  Martha  attended  to  his  temporal  wants,  Mary  sunk  to  his 
feet,  and  listening  to  His  teachings,  chose  that  good  part  which  could 
not  be  taken  from  her.  When  the  multitude,  and  their  leaders,  in  wild 
excitement  demanded  the  death  of  Jesus,  a  woman  seeks  to  deliver  Him  : 
■*  When  Pilate  was  set  down  on  the  Judgment  seat,  his  wife  sent  unto 
him,  saying,  Have  thou  nothing  to  do  with  that  just  man  :  for  I  have 
Buffered  many  things  this  day  in  a  dream,  because  of  him.” 

When  our  Saviour  was  led  forth  to  Calvary,  a  great  company  of  peo¬ 
ple,  and  of  women,  followed,  bewailing  and  lamenting  Him.  These 
weeping  ones  he  reminded  of  the  one  thing  needful  for  them,  and  un¬ 
folded  before  them  the  dreadful  future  which  must  break  in  over  Jeru¬ 
salem,  “Weep  not  for  me,  but  weep  for  yourselves,  and  for  your  children  !” 
When  he  was  crucified  there  were  many  women  44  beholding  afar  off, 
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which  followed  Jesus  from  Galilee,  ministering  unto  Him  :  among  which 
was  Mary  Magdalene,  and  Alary  the  mother  of  James  and  Joses,  and 
the  mother  of  Zebedee’s  children. 

Pious  women  are  the  last  that  linger  at  his  grave.  For  when  Joseph 
of  Aramathea  had  laid  the  body  of  Jesus  in  the  grave,  sealed  the  stone, 
and  gone  away,  the  Scripture  says,  “  There  was  Mary  Alagdalene,  and 
the  other  Alary,  sitting  over  against  the  Sepulchre  j”  and  “in  the  end 
of  the  Sabbath,  as  it  began  to  dawn  toward  the  first  day  of  the  week, 
came  Mary  Alagdalene,  and  the  other  Mary,  to  see  the  Sepulchre.” 
Luke  more  fully  relates  that  “  very  early  in  the  morning,  they  came  unto 
the  sepulchre,  bringing  the  spices  which  they  had  prepared,  and  certain 
others  with  them.” 

Women  first  received  the  joyful  news  of  His  resurrection.  “  Fear 
not  ye,”  said  the  angel  to  the  women,  “  for  I  know  that  ye  seek  Jesus, 
which  was  crucified.  He  is  not  here  :  for  he  is  risen,  as  he  said  :  Come, 
see  the  place  where  the  Lord  lay.  And  go  quickly,  and  tell  his  disci¬ 
ples,  that  he  is  risen  from  the  dead,  and  behold,  he  goeth  before  you  into 
Galilee;  there  shall  ye  see  Him:  lo,  I  have  told  you.”  Women  are 
therefore  the  first  who  published  abroad,  and  even  to  his  disciples,  this 
great  event. 

Thus  have  women  won  for  themselves  great  honor,  by  affectionate 
attentions  to  the  person  of  Christ.  No  less  prominent  is  the  influence 
which  they  exerted  on  the  spread  of  Christianity  during  the  earliest 
years  of  its  existence.  The  woman  at  Jacob’s  well,  impressed  with  the 
messianic  greatness  of  Christ,  hastens  to  Sichar;  by  the  wonderful  things 
which  she  relates,  induces  the  inhbitants  of  the  town  to  go  out  to  Him, 
and  becomes  the  occasion  of  their  desiring  him  to  abide  with  them  some 
days ;  so  that  in  the  end  many  came  and  believed  on  him,  saying  to  the 
woman  :  “  Now  we  believe,  not  because  of  thy  saying :  for  we  have 
heard  Him  ourselves,  and  know  that  this  is  indeed  the  Christ,  the  Sa¬ 
viour  of  the  world.”  The  woman  of  Canaan  who  interceded  so  ear¬ 
nestly  for  her  daughter,  and  who  manifested  such  deep  feeling  and  great 
strength  of  spirit,  having  obtained  the  object  of  her  desires,  no  doubt 
on  her  return  scattered  the  seeds  of  faith  in  Christ  in  her  own  neighbor¬ 
hood.  The  mothers  who  brought  their  children  to  Christ  that  He  might 
lay  His  hands  on  them  aud  bless  them,  no  doubt  kept  the  remembrance 
of  that  holy  hour  alive  in  their  young  hearts,  and  thus  raised  for  Him 
a  circle  of  believers  who  clung  to  Him  with  the  warmest  gratitude  and 
love. 

Wherever  the  Apostles  preached  the  gospel,  their  words  fell  upon  the 
open  and  susceptible  hearts  of  women.  When  Paul  had  preached  the 
word  of  the  cross  at  Thessalonica  not  a  few  of  the  “  honorable  women  ” 
believed.  When  he  was  at  Athens,  we  are  told,  “  Howbeit  certain 
men  clave  unto  him,  and  believed  :  among  them  which  was  Dionysius 
the  Areopagite,  and  a  woman  named  Demarius,  and  others  with  them.” 

The  women  who  had  been  won  to  Christianity  labored  for  its  spread. 
Concerning  Lydia,  the  seller  of  purple,  the  Evangelist  says  :  “Whose 
heart  the  Lord  opened,  that  she  attended  to  the  things  w’hich  were 
spoken  of  Paul.  And  when  she  was  baptised,  and  her  household,  she 
besought  us,  saying,  ‘If  ye  have  judged  me  faithful  to  the  Lord,  come 
into  my  house,  and  abide  there:’  and  she  constrained  us.”  Thus  het 
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house  was  the  first  place  of  meeting  for  the  young  congregation.  When 
Peter  broke  up  the  affairs  of  his  own  house  to  labor  for  his  Lord,  his 
wife  accompanied  him  in  all  his  missionary  journeys,  shared  with  him  all 
dangers,  and  it  is  said  suffered  earlier  than  he  the  martyr’s  death.  It  is 
said  that  on  the  way  -to  death  he  encouraged  and  comforted  her  with 
the  words  :  “  Remember  your  Lord,  and  never  forget  him.” 

Was  it  not  the  mother  Eunice  who  exerted  a  decided  influence  on  the 
religious  education  of  her  son,  Timothy?  Her  husband  was  a  heathen, 
she  herself  a  Jewess ;  but  she  early  led  her  son  into  a  knowledge  of  the 
sacred  scriptures,  so  that  Paul  could  write  to  him  :  “  From  a  child  thou 
hast  known  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  are  able  to  make  thee  wise  unto 
salvation  through  faith  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus.”  When  afterwards 
his  mother,  while  Paul  was  in  Lystra  the  first  time,  became  a  Christian, 
she  also  won  her  son  from  Judaism  to  Christianity,  so  that  Paul  could 
write  to  him  :  “I  call  to  remembrance  the  unfeigned  faith  that  is  in  thee, 
which  dwelt  first  in  thy  grandmother  Lois,  and  thy  mother  Eunice  ;  and 
I  am  persuaded  that  in  thee  also.” 

Paul  at  the  close  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  has  reared  an  endur¬ 
ing  monument  to  perpetuate  the  services  rendered  by  women  at  the  first 
introduction  of  Christianity.  “  I  commend  unto  you,”  he  writes,  “  Phebe, 
our  sister,  which  is  a  servant  of  the  church  which  is  at  Cenchrea  :  that 
ye  receive  her  in  the  Lord,  as  becometh  saints,  and  that  ye  assist  her 
in  whatever  business  she  hath  need  of  you  ;  for  she  hath  been  succorer 
of  many,  and  of  myself  also.  Greet  Priscilla  and  Aquila,  my  helpers  in 
Christ  Jesus,  who  have  for  my  life  laid  down  their  own  necks,  unto  whom 
not  only  I  give  thanks,  but  also  all  the  churches  of  the  Gentiles.  Like¬ 
wise  greet  the  church  that  is  in  their  house.  Greet  Mary,  who  bestowed 
much  labor  on  us.  Salute  Tryphene  and  Triphora,  who  labor  in  the 
Lord.  Salute  the  beloved  Persis,  which  labored  much  in  the  Lord. 
Greet  Julia,  Nereus,  and  his  sister,  and  Olympas,  and  all  the  saints 
which  are  with  them.”  What  a  gentle,  but  strong,  host  of  co-workers  ! 

In  the  most  primitive  days  women  prepared  the  way  for  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  Christianity  into  heathen  families.  In  apostolic  times,  women 
who  had  embraced  Christianity,  continued  in  the  marriage  relations  in 
which  they  stood  when  converted,  with  Jewish  and  heathen  husbands ; 
for  the  Apostles  did  not  desire  that  the  Christian  women  should  be  re¬ 
leased  from  such  relation  with  one  of  another  religion,  but  rather  saw  in 
that  position  a  means  by  which  the  husband  might  also  be  won  to  the 
Christian  faith.  “  The  woman  which  hath  an  husband  that  believeth  not, 
and  if  he  be  pleased  to  dwell  with  her,  let  her  not  leave  him.  For  the 
unbelieving  husband  is  sanctified  by  the  wife,  and  the  unbelieving  wife 
is  sanctified  by  the  husband  :  else  were  your  children  unclean  :  but  now 
are  they  holy.  But  if  the  unbelieving  depart,  let  him  depart.  A 
brother  or  a  sister  is  not  in  bondage  in  such  cases  ;  but  God  hath  called 
us  to  peace.  For  what  knowest  thou,  0  wife,  whether  thou  shalt  save 
thy  husband  ?”  To  the  same  effect  are  the  words  of  Peter  :  “  Likewise, 
ye  wives,  be  in  subjection  to  your  husbands ;  that,  if  any  obey  not  the 
word,  they  also  may  without  the  word  be  won  by  the  conversation  of 
the  wives ;  while  they  behold  your  chaste  conversation  coupled  with 
fear.” 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  the  Apostles  express  themselves  deci- 
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dedly  and  explicitly  against  marriage  of  one  who  has  already  become  a 
Christian  with  one  that  is  an  unbeliever.”  “The  wife  is  bound  by  the 
law  as  long  as  her  husband  liveth  ;  but  if  her  husband  be  dead  she  is  at 
liberty  to  be  married  to  whom  she  will :  only  in  the  Lord.”  And 
again  :  “  Be  ye  not  unequally  yoked  together  with  unbelievers  :  for 
what  fellowship  hath  righteousness  with  unrighteousness  ?  and  what 
communion  hath  light  with  darkness  ?  And  what  concord  hath  Christ 
with  Belial?  or  what  part  hath  he  that  beneveth  with  an  infidel?  And 
what  agreement  hath  the  temple  of  God  with  idols  ?  for  ye  are  the  tem¬ 
ple  of  the  living  God.” 

The  early  church  fathers  also  strongly  insisted  on  this ;  because  they 
saw  by  what  fearful  discordances  such  marriage  relations  were  charac¬ 
terized.  Still  such  marriages  were  very  early  constituted ;  and  there 
are  instances  in  which  the  gentle  conduct  and  chaste  lives  of  Christian 
women  were  the  means  of  winning  such  heathen  husbands  to  the  Chris¬ 
tian  religion.  God  mercifully  forgave  their  error  in  forming  the  rela¬ 
tion  ;  and  honored  their  piety  afterwards  with  good  fruits  ;  which 
evidences  the  consistency  of  their  piety. 

By  their  plainness  and  simplicity,  Christian  women  wrought  power¬ 
fully  against  the  luxury  and  extravagance  of  the  times.  For  they 
followed  the  apostolic  direction  :  “  I  will  that  women  adorn  themselves 
in  modest  apparel,  with  shamefacedness  and  sobriety ;  not  with  broider- 
ed  hair,  or  gold,  or  pearls,  or  costly  array ;  but  as  becometh  women 
professing  godliness,  with  good  works.”  (See  also  1  Peter  iii.  1 — 5.) 
Their  dress  was  in  the  highest  degree  simple  and  plain,  even  when  the 
stuff  out  of  which  they  were  made  was,  among  the  rich,  often  of  a  costly 
kind.  They  wore  veils  on  their  heads,  a  string  of  beads  around  the  neck, 
and  a  ring  on  the  finger,  on  which  some  Christian  emblem  was  engraved. 

In  cases  where  youths,  who  were  not  Christians,  married  Christian 
damsels,  it  must  be  expected  that  these,  or  their  parents  for  them,  were 
required  to  give  assurance  not  only  that  the  wife  should  be  allowed  un¬ 
disturbed  to  enjoy  the  privileges  of  her  religion,  but  also  that  the  chil¬ 
dren,  at  least  part  of  them,  should  be  educated  in  the  Christian  religion; 
and  since  the  care  of  the  daughters  was  wholly  left  to  the  mother,  it  i3 
natural  to  suppose  that  Christian  mothers  early  instructed  them  in  their 
own  religion,  introduced  them  to  the  public  services  of  the  church,  and 
sought  to  establish  them  in  the  Christian  faith.  In  how  many  cases, 
then,  must  a  Christian  woman  have  been  the  instrument  by  which  the 
seeds  of  the  gospel  were  scattered  among  heathen  families  ! 


SOWING  AND  REAPING. 

“  Whatsoever  a  man  soweth,  that  shall  he  also  reap.” 

Who  are  sowing  ?  Those  just  leaving 
Childhood  and  its  sports  behind  : 
Hearts  with  golden  visions  heaving, 

Are  they  sowing  to  the  wind  ? 

If  they  toil,  on  Christ  relying ; 

If  His  glory  be  their  aim  ; 

They  may  hope,  with  hope  undying, 

They  shall  reap  immortal  fame. 
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THOMAS  A.  KEMPIS. 

Among  the  novelites  of  the  season  among  the  Parisian  publishers, 
are  no  less  than  five  different  editions  of  The  “Imitation  of  Christ, ”  by 
Thomas  A.  Kempis.  The  tribune  says  that  the  call  for  handsome 
copies  of  this  very  book,  written  four  centuries  ago,  by  a  nameless 
monk,  in  the  obscurity  of  his  cloister — for  its  authorship  is  matter  of 
doubt — was  quite  remarkable  in  New  York  during  the  late  holiday  sea- 
'  son. 

This  book  had  an  important  influence  on  the  mind  of  John  Wesley 
and  on  the  origin  of  Methodism.  Wesley  published  a  translation  of  it, 
entitled  “  The  Christian’s  Pattern.”  It  was  one  of  the  earliest  volumes  is¬ 
sued  by  the  Methodist  Book  Concern,  and  is  still  on  our  catalogue.  It 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  Methodist. 

A  curious  literary  history  has  this  little  volume  had ;  during  centuries 
it  has  been  a  favorite  with  devout  minds  whether  Papal  or  Protestant. 
Perhaps  no  book  save  the  Bible  has  gone  through  more  editions  and 
translations.  Its  real  author  is  yet  not  certainly  known  ;  a  Kempis  is 
a  doubtful  character.  Many  volumes  have  been  written  to  determine  its 
authorship  and  give  its  bibliography. 

Few  books  have  had  more  influence  upon  distinguished  literary  men 
of  peculiar  character.  The  instance  of  La  Harpe,  Michelet,  Lamartine, 
etc.,  are  well  known.  It  was  written  by  a  monk,  evidently ;  but  it  is 
singular  how  little  it  is  tinged  with  monastic  ideas,  and  excepting  the 
latter  part,  relating  mostly  to  the  Lord’s  Supper,  it  has  a  few  passages 
which  are  discordant  with  Protestant  ideas.  It  has  come  down  to  us  a 
beautiful  pencil  of  divine  light  from  out  the  superstitions  of  the  Dark 
Ages,  and  shows  how  holy  souls  can  walk  with  God  in  Simplicity  and 
charity  under  the  most  adverse  circumstances. 

It  is  difficult  to  define  exactly  what  the  peculiar,  and  long  enduring 
charm  of  the  work  is.  We  think,  however,  it  arises  mostly  from  the  pro¬ 
found  knowledge  it  shows  of  those  subtler  experiences  of  the  human 
heart,  and  those  deep,  but  often  minute  variations  of  religious  feeling 
which  devoted  minds  so  often  have,  but  so  seldom  find  expressed  by 
others.  Such  minds  discover  that  the  “  Imitation  ”  enables  them  to  ut¬ 
ter  in  their  meditations  and  devotions  what  they  could  hardly  express 
themselves.  It  presents  correspondences  with  their  own  shades  of  feel¬ 
ing  which  most  other  religious  writers  have  failed  to  give.  The  ap¬ 
positeness  of  single  sentences  to  almost  every  state  of  the  soul,  especially 
in  seasons  of  trial,  is  a  striking  peculiarity  of  the  book, — N.  Y.  Chris¬ 
tian  Advocate. 


FORETASTES  OF  HEAYEN. 

If  such  the  sweetness  of  the  stream, 
What  must  the  fountain  be  ; 

Where  saints  and  angels  draw  their  bliss, 
0  Lord,  direct  from  Thee  ! 
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PIOUS  LIES. 


BT  THH  EDITOR. 


“  Pious  lies  !”  What  kind  of  lies  are  those,  you  ask.  You  never 
heard  of  such  lies.  You  have  always  believed  that  all  lies  are  wicked  ; 
and  you  are  surprised  over  much  to  hear  the  Guardian  speak  of  “  pious 
lies.” 

We  will  explain.  We  do  not  mean  by  “  pious  lies,”  that  lies  can  be 
pious,  but  we  wish  to  speak  of  certain  kiud  of  lies  that  are  told  by  pro¬ 
fessedly  pious  persons,  for  professedly  pious  ends.  What  we  -mean  will 
behest  presented  by  the  aid  of  an  incident,  a  fact,  which  lately  came  un¬ 
der  our  notice. 

It  was  our  lot  lately  to  spend  a  few  days  in  a  town  in  mid-Pennsylva¬ 
nia  where  there  was  at  the  time  in  session  a  conference  of  ministers — no 
difference  of  what  demonstration.  At  a  meeting  held  one  evening, 
which  we  attended,  the  anniversary  of  a  benevolent  society,  connected 
with  that  body  was  celebrated;  various  addresses  were  made  with  a  view 
of  setting  forth  the  nature  of  the  society,  and  of  laying  its  claims  of  pe¬ 
cuniary  support  on  the  congregation. 

After  the  third  brief  address  had  been  delivered,  and  shortly  before 
the  “  effort  ”  for  pecuniary  aid  was  to  be  made,  a  minister  rose  on  the 
platform,  and  holding  up  in  his  hand  a  slip  of  paper  about  three  by  six 
inches,  spoke  as  follows  :  “  A  brother  in  the  congregation  has  just  handed 
us  a  despatch  which  announces  cheering  news ;  and  as  it  is  too  good  to 
keep  we  think  it  proper  to  communicate  it  immediately  to  this  congrega¬ 
tion.”  He  then  read  the  despatch.  It  announced  that  in  a  certain  village 
which  was  mentioned  in  the  despatch,  a  man  whose  name  was  given  had 
just  died  bequeathing  $500  to  the  Society  which  was  just  then  celebra¬ 
ting  its  anniversary.  This  produced  a  profound  sensation  in  the  con¬ 
gregation.  “Died  and  gone  to  heaven  surely,”  exclaimed  one.  “  Thankc* 
be  to  God,”  exclaimed  another.  And  in  general  the  congregation 
seemed  awed,  and  deeply  impressed  by  the  remarkable  providence  which 
was  thus  so  opportunely  smiling  on  the  Society,  and  rendering  such 
singular  encouragement  to  its  friends. 

In  the  moments  of  pause,  of  glad  surprise,  of  praise  to  the  donor, 
which  ensued  the  announcement,  as  if  the  announcement  were  not  enough 
of  praise  to  the  liberality  of  the  departed,  a  minister  arose  and  added 
that,  besides  the  $500  to  that  Society,  he  had  also  bequeathed  $500  to 
another,  and  $500  to  still  another  benevolent  enterprise.  This  wa3 
hailed  with  a  like  gush  of  thanks  to  God,  and  gratitude  to  the  donor. 

Now  we  do  not  profess  to  be  sharper  in  our  wits  than  others,  but  it 
happened  in  this  case  to  turn  out  in  this  way  to  the  credit  of  our  saga¬ 
city.  For  to  our  mind  this  last  announcement  revealed  more  than  the 
speaker  intended.  We  reasoned  thus  :  If  the  bequest  of  the  two  ad¬ 
ditional  sums  of  $500  each  had  been  contained  in  the  despatch  they 
would  have  been  read  out  by  the  one  who  just  read  it  ;  for  he  read  it 
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full  and  round  as  a  despatch  whole  in  itself.  Hence,  we  thought,  those 
two  facts  at  least  must  have  been  known  before,  and  consequently  were 
received  independent  of  the  despatch,  and  in  some  other  way.  Thus — 
it  may  have  been  wicked  in  us  to  doubt  the  words  of  a  minister — we  firm¬ 
ly  doubted  whether  in  reality  a  despatch  had  been  received  at  all  ! 

The  next  day  it  was  our  privilege  to  dine  with  two  ministers  of  that 
body.  At  the  table  we  remarked  on  what  seemed  such  a  remarkable 
and  timely  favor  of  Providence  to  the  society  celebrating  its  anniversary 
the  night  before  ;  and  asked  at  the  same  time  whether  the  donor  had  just 
died  at  the  time,  and  whether  the  two  sums*  bequeathed  and  not  read 
out  at  first  had  been  communicated  in  the  same  despatch  ?  In  the  sim¬ 
plicity  of  his  heart,  and  without  seeming  to  have  any  consciousness  of 
the  enormous  immorality  of  the  fact  he  was  acknowledging,  he  informed 
us  that  the  donor  had  died  some  time  ago,  and  that  the  news  of  the  be¬ 
quest  had  been  brought  a  week  ago  to  the  meeting  of  their  body  by  the 
minister  in  charge  where  the  donor  had  died,  and  that  what  was  read 
was  not  a  despatch  at  all,  but  that  “  it  was  merely  announced  in  that 
way  to  make  it  more  impressive  !” 

For  a  time  we  were  struck  almost  dumb  with  surprise,  not  only  that 
such  a  wicked  thing  could  be  done  in  the  name  of  religion,  but  that  it 
could  be  calmly  acknowledged  without  the  least  sense  of  sin  or  shame  ! 
As  clear,  plain,  deliberate  a  lie  as  has  ever  been  fabricated,  was  here,  in 
the  temple  of  God,  from  the  pulpit,  by  a  minister  of  Christ,  to  a  Chris¬ 
tian  congregation,  spoken,  read,  confirmed,  rejoiced  in  and  prayed  over,  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord,  and  in  the  holy  service  of  Christian  benevolence  ! 
“  Tell  it  not  in  Gath,  publish  it  not  in  the  streets  of  Askelon  ;  lest  the 
daughters  of  the  Philistines  rejoice,  lest  the  daughters  of  the  uncircum¬ 
cised  triumph  ?” 

From  the  same  pulpit,  on  the  very  next  evening  we  heard  the  Jesuits 
— who  it  is  said,  justify  the  doing  of  evil  when  a  good  end  is  to  be  se¬ 
cured — denounced,  jndged,  sentenced,  and  doomed  to  the  lowest  hell. 
What  other  thoughts  could  enter  our  minds  but  the  sayings  of  the  holy 
Bible  :  Physician  heal  thyself — take  the  beam  out  of  thine  own  eye — 
thou  that  teachest  another  not  to  lie,  dost  thou  lie  thyself? 

We  have  not  given  this  incident  to  desparage  any  religious  denomin¬ 
ation,  and  hence  we  have  avoided  names,  but  merely  to  illustrate  that 
worst  kind  of  lying  which  is  done  in  the  name  of  piety.  All  tricks  of 
this  kind  deserve  to  be  reprobated  in  the  severest  manner  ;  we  earnestly 
call  upon  our  readers  to  scorn  them  as  they  would  a  viper,  wherever,  and 
under  whatever  auspices  they  may  present  themselves.  It  is  not  only 
sinful,  but  shameful,  and  in  the  highest  degree  cruel,  thus  to  tamper  with 
the  honest  hearts  of  a  Christian  congregation.  Christian  people  need 
no  such  stratagems  to  induce  them  to  give  to  good  objects  ;  neither  can 
the  blessing  of  God  rest  on  a  cause,  however  good,  thus  advanced. 
When  a  benevolent  object  needs  support,  let  its  claims  be  presented  in  a 
correct  manner,  let  the  scriptural  teachings  and  motives  to  benevolence 
be  announced,  and  He  who  has  all  hearts  in  His  hands  and  turns  them 
as  the  streams  in  the  south,  will  see  that  they  are  opened  in  its  favor  ; 
and  let  all  lying  forever  belong  to  him  who  is  “the  father  of  lies,” 
and  whose  province  and  work  it  is  to  advance  his  cause  by  their  aid. 

In  conclusion  we  will  only  yet  present  a  problem,  which  we  hope  the 
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sharpest  of  our  readers  will  endeavor  to  solve.  It  is  this  :  “  Did  the 

one  who  announced  the  false  despatch  utter  only  one  lie,  or  is  he  guilty 
of  as  many  lies,  as  there  were  persons  in  that  congregation  who  were 
belied  by  his  false  announcement  ?”  The  next  number  of  the  Guardian 
shall  be,  open  for  an  article  of  any  of  our  readers  who  shall  desire  to  dis¬ 
cuss  that  point. 


THE  DOME. 


FROM  THE  GERMAN  OF  PROF.  LANGE  —  BY  THE  EDITOR. 


Once  I  sighed  and  inly  grieved 
That  I  ne’er  should  visit  Rome — 

Ne’er,  against  the  heavens  relieved, 
See  sublime  St.  Peter’s  Dome. 

But,  before  my  pensive  gazing, 

Stole  the  evening  into  night  ; 

Through  the  growing  darkness  blazing 
All  the  stars  shone  doubly  bright. 

What  a  temple  grand  and  spacious  ! 
Hung  with  brilliant  lights  above  ; 

In  my  poorest  mood,  how  gracious 
O’er  me  this  rich  dome  of  love  ! 

In  this  temple  high  and  holy, 

All  my  wonder  turned  to  prayer  ; 

And  I  bowed  and  worshiped  lowly 
Him  who  built  this  temple  fair. 

Then  no  more  I  inly  grieved 

That  I  ne’er  should  visit  Rome — 

Ne’er,  against  the  heavens  relieved, 
See  sublime  St.  Peter’s  Dome. 

Stand  we  in  thy  house,  0  Father, 

Not  like  this  is  mighty  Rome  ; 

Like  a  small  dark  closet  rather 
In  it  seems  St.  Peter’s  Dome. 


THE  STARRY  HEAVENS. 

The  spacious  firmament  on  high, 

With  all  the  blue  ethereal  sky, 

And  spangled  heavens,  a  shining  flame, 
Their  great  original  proclaim. 
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THE  RISEN  JESUS. 


FROM  THE  GERMAN  OF  PROF.  LANGE — BY  THE  EDITOR. 


The  Lord  of  life  is  risen, 

Sing,  Easter  Heralds,  sing'; 

He  burst  his  rocky  prison, 

Wide  let  the  triumph  ring. 

Tell  how  the  graves  are  quaking, 

The  Saints  their  fetters  breaking  ; 
Sing  Heralds :  Jesus  lives  ! 

In  death  no  longer  lieing, 

He  rose,  the  Prince,  to-dayj 
Life  of  the  dead  and  dying, 

He  triumphed  o’er  decay. 

The  Lord  of  life  is  risen, 

In  ruin  lies  death’s  prison, 

Its  keeper  bound  in  chains. 

We  hear,  in  thy  blest  greeting  : 

Salvation’s  work  is  done  ! 

We  worship  thee,  repeating  : 

Life  for  the  dead  is  won  ! 

0  Head  of  all  believing, 

0  joy  of  all  the  grieving, 

Unite  us,  Lord,  to  thee. 

Here  at  thy  tomb,  0  Jesus, 

How  sweet  the  morning’s  breath  ; 
We  hear  in  all* the  breezes  : 

Where  is  thy  sting,  0  Death  ! 

Dark  Hell  flies  in  commotion, 

While  far  o’er  earth  and  ocean 
Loud  Hallelujah’s  ring ! 

0  publish  this  salvation, 

Ye  Heralds  through  the  earth  ; 

To  every  buried  nation 

Proclaim  the  day  of  birth  ? 

Till,  rising  from  their  slumbers, 

The  countless  heathens  numbers. 
Shall  hail  the  risen  light. 

Hail,  hail,  our  Jesus  risen, 

Sing,  ransomed  brethren,  sing. 
Through  death’s  dark  gloomy  prison, 
Let  Easter  chorals  ring. 

Haste,  haste,  ye  captive  legions, 
Come  forth  from  sin’s  dark  regions, 
In  Jesus’  Kingdom  live. 
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GOOD  FRIDAY. 

This  is  Good  Friday.  There  is  something  impressive  and  affecting 
in  the  very  name.  It  is  good  as  no  other  Friday,  as  no  other  day  in  all 
the  year  is  good.  Nay,  if  all  Sundays  throughout  the  year  partake  of 
the  light  and  glory  of  Easter-day,  so  all  Fridays  are  after  their  degree 
good  days,  because  they  are  the  weekly  returns  of  the  Good  Friday. 
Good  is  it,  as  nothing  else  is  good  ;  or  if  any  thing  else  can  be  called 
truly  good,  it  can  only  be  because  it  partakes  in  some  manner  of  the 
goodness  of  this  day.  When  God  created  all  things  in  the  beginning, 
He  looked  upon  them  and  blessed  them,  and  called  them  “  good.”  But 
all  tbeir  goodness  was  but  a  shadow  that  passeth  away  compared  with 
the  goodness  of  Good  Friday.  Whatever  they  had  of  goodness  was 
looked  upon  in  the  light  of  the  Lamb  which  was  slain  from  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  world.  This  day  indeed  may  be  said  to  be  more  than  good 
in  the  sense  that  other  things  are  good  ;  it  is  goodness  itself ;  absolute, 
unspeakable  incomprehensible  goodness  :  comprehending  all.  and  itself 
comprehended  by  none  :  goodness  immeasurable,  beyond  all  breadth 
and  length  and  depth  and  height ;  goodness  with  outstretched  arms 
embracing  all.  It  is  of  this  goodness,  of  this  Good  Friday  it  is  said, 
“  My  thoughts  are  not  your  thoughts,  neither  are  your  ways  My  ways, 
saith  the  Lord.  For  as  the  heavens  are  higher  than  the  earth,  so  are 
My  ways  higher  than  your  ways,  and  My  thoughts  than  your  thoughts.” 
Who  shall  set  bounds  to  the  goodness  of  this  day  ?  Of  this  day  it  is 
said,  “  look  how  wide  the  east  is  from  the  west ;  so  far  hath  He  set  our 
sins  from  us.”  The  day  may  bring  night  to  us  as  it  passes  from  the  east 
to  the  west ;  but  in  itself  it  has  no  night,  for  thi3  good  day  goes  travel¬ 
ing  with  the  sun  around  the  world  and  knows  no  setting. 

When  the  three  disciples  were  with  our  blessed  Saviour  on  the  mount 
of  transfiguration,  St.  Peter,  knowing  not  what  he  said,  exclaimed, 
“  Lord  it  is  good  for  us  to  be  here,”  wishing  to  continue  there,  as  it  were, 
forever.  But  our  Lord  seemed  to  set  aside  that  saying  of  St.  Peter,  as 
if  it  were  not  good  for  sinful  man  to  abide  there  on  that  mount  :  and 
on  descending  from  thence  He  spoke  to  him  then  and  often  of  his  ap¬ 
proaching  crucifixion  and  death  ;  as  if  to  say  to  them,  it  is  not  on  that 
mountain  of  glory,  but  it  is  on  Good  Friday  that  you  will  find  where  it  is 
good  for  men  in  the  flesh  to  abide.  At  another  time  we  may  remember 
that  one  came  to  Christ  saying,  “  Good  Master,  what  good  things  shall 

I  do  that  I  may  inherit  eternal  life  ?”  But  the  answer  to  this  was, 

II  There  is  none  good  but  One,  that  is,  God.  .  .  .  Take  up  the  cross  and 
follow  Me.”  What  was  this  but  saying  that  as  none  is  good  :  but  Go^l, 
so  nothing  to  man  is  good  but  as  God  is  fouud  by  him  on  Good  Friday  ? 
God  is  good,  so  that  sinful  man  cannot  approach  Him  except  on  those 
steps  which  are  opened  to  him  on  Good  Friday.  Nothing  is  good  to 
man  but  what  is  connected  with  this  good  day.  Thus  the  Psalmist 
speaks  of  all  mankind  as  asking  in  vain  for  what  is  good  :  “There  be 
many  that  say,  Who  will  show  us  any  good  ?”  And  his  answer  implies 
that  truly  such  a  search  among  mankind  would  be  all  in  vain,  for  he 
adds,  “  Lord,  lift  Thou  up  the  light  of  Thy  countenance  upon  us.”  As 
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much  as  to  say,  good  indeed  will  be  that  day,  and  that  day  alone  on 
which  God  is  pleased  to  be  reconciled,  though  it  be  by  some  mysterious 
depth  of  divine  goodness  which  man’s  thoughts  cannot  fathom.  And 
that  this  was  truly  good  in  distinction  from  all  the"goods  of  this  world, 
by  the  sense  of  God’s  favour  shed  abroad  in  the  heart,  and  the  peace 
and  safety  that  is  found  in  Him,  he  proceeds  to  add,  “  Thou  hast  put 
goodness  in  my  heart  since  the  time  that  their  corn  and  wine  and  oil 
increased.  I  will  lay  me  down  in  peace  and  take  my  rest.” 

How  the  heathen  philosopher  of  old  kept  asking  all  over  the  world, 
What  is  good  ?  and  the  world  could  afford  him  no  answer  to  this  question. 
For  the  whole  world,  groaning  together  and  travailing  in  pain,  asked  in 
vain  for  good.  And  the  Jew  also,  in  the  cravings  of  the  unsatisfied  spirit 
of  man,  asked  for  what  is  good  ;  and  through  the  whole  book  of  Ecclesi¬ 
astes  he  pathetically  mourns  his  ignorance  of  it.  “  The  depth  saith,  It 
is  not  in  me.  And  the  sea  saith,  it  is  not  in  me.”  The  troublous  sea 
of  this  world,  and  the  deep  abyss  of  human  sin  and  misery,  could  only 
answer  that  they  knew  it  not.  But  not  so  with  us  Christians,  we  all 
know  what  it  is.  It  is  to  be  found  on  Good  Friday.  That  day  will 
give  the  answer  to  them  all.  It  alone  can  say,  it  is  to  be  found  in  me. 
All  that  philosophy  so  long  sought  for  to  no  purpose,  it  may  here  at 
once  find. 

Nor  is  the  goodness  of  Good  Friday  anything  that  stands  alone,  so 
that  it  can  be  said  here  is  goodness,  and  this  is  what  is  good  and  nowhere 
else.  For  when  we  are  given  to  know  the  goodness  of  this  day,  then  we 
know  of  all  things  that  are  under  the  sun  what  is  really  good  and  what 
is  not  so,  as  we  never  otherwise  should  have  known.  Whatever  is  truly 
good  in  man  arises  from  some  likeness  to  Good  Friday  ;  it  consists  in 
that  only  which  it  derives  from  Good  Friday.  Otherwise  whatever  may 
be  called  good,  or  appear  for  a  while  to  be  so,  is  but  a  false  and  deceit¬ 
ful  shadow,  and  will  not  in  the  end  be  found  to  abide  the  trial.  Men 
pride  themselves  in  many  fancied  and  imaginary  goods,  from  whence 
arises  for  the  most  all  sin  and  sorrow,  because  such  things  have  not 
marked  upon  them  any  sign  or  token  of  this  good  day.  And  there  has 
always  been  much  of  false  morality  in  the  world,  and  false  religion  ;  such 
was  the  morality  of  the  philosophers  of  old,  and  the  religion  of  the  Phar¬ 
isees  ;  and  such  has  always  prevailed  among  Christians ;  but  the  reason 
why  all  these  are  not  good,  and  will  not  stand  the  test  of  the  great  day 
of  God,  is  because  they  have  not  in  them  any  resemblance  to  Good  Fri¬ 
day  :  because  in  fact  they  are  founded  on  pride,  on  self-seeking,  and  self¬ 
pleasing,  and  do  not  flow  from  the  self-denying  love  of  God  and  man, 
which  was  manifested  to  us  on  this  good  day.  Again,  if  you  consider 
those  characters  in  Holy  Scriptures  which  are  called  good,  and  which 
ar#  set  before  us  as  those  most  worthy  of  our  imitation,  you  will  find 
that  their  goodness  consists  in  this,  that  they  have  in  them  some  likeness 
to  this  good  day.  Such  is  the  good  Samaritan  who  saved  his  enemy 
from  death,  which  is  given  unto  us  as  the  great  example  of  love  to  our 
neighbour.  Hor  can  this  good  Samaritan  be  found  any  where  in  that 
perfection  of  goodness  which  it  teaches  except  on  Good  Friday.  Such 
is  the  good  Shepherd,  who  layeth  down  his  life  for  the  sheep  ;  which  is 
the  pattern  for  all  those  who  have  others  entrusted  to  their  charge  ;  and 
where  shall  we  find  it  perfectly  drawn  out  but  on  this  day  ? 
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Nor  is  this  only  the  case  with  the  characters  and  dispositions  of  men, 
but  if  you  wish  any  portion  of  your  time  to  be  spent  wisely  and  profita¬ 
bly,  so  as  to  be  truly  good  to  you,  it  is  Good  Friday  that  you  must  feed 
upon ;  it  is  on  meditating  upon  this  day  that  such  good  will  be  most 
abundantly  derived  to  you.  It  is  on  this  account  that  I  know  of  noth¬ 
ing  that  will  so  much  promote  spiritual  growth  and  holiness  in  any  man 
as  to  make  every  Friday  in  the  week  a  Good  Friday,  by  meditating  dur¬ 
ing  this  good  day  on  Christ,  in  retirement,  and  fasting,  and  prayer.  On 
such  an  occasion  many  duties  to  your  neighbor  will  come  to  your  mind 
which  you  have  neglected;  you  will  think  of  many  kindnesses  which  you 
now  for  the  first  time  wish  to  perform,  many  offices  of  love  which  open 
themselves  before  you.  And  above  all  things  the  love  of  Godin  Christ 
will  be  shed  abroad  on  your  mind.  Nor  can  this  be  done  on  any  day 
of  the  week  so  well  as  on  Friday,  because  the  shadow  of  Good  Friday 
seems  to  rest  upon  that  day,  and  brings  with  it  its  own  peculiar  bless¬ 
ing  and  healing  shade.  And  this  is  not  only  the  case  with  our  volun¬ 
tary  actions,  but  if  God  should  be  pleased  to  bring  upon  us  any  state  of 
suffering,  it  will  derive  all  the  blessings  which  have  been  pronounced  on 
a  state  of  suffering,  by  being  brought  through  a  spirit  of  patient  love 
and  endurance  into  some  resemblence  to  Good  Friday.  We  read  that 
when  the  martyr,  Charles  the  First,  was  about  to  be  put  to  death,  that 
the  faithful  bishop  who  attended  him  on  that  day  read  to  him  the  ac¬ 
count  of  our  blessed  Saviour’s  crucifixion  from  the  27th  chapter  of 
St.  Matthew’s  Gospel,  and  the  good  King  asked  him  whether  he  read  it 
as  being  applicable  to  his  own  case  ;  to  which  the  bishop  replied  that  it 
was  the  appointed  lesson  for  the  day.  On  hearing  which  the  king  was 
much  affected.  What  was  the  meaning  of  this  ?  The  meek  and  holy 
martyr  scarce  dared  to  hope  that  he  was  treading  so  closely  in  the  steps 
of  his  blessed  Saviour  and  was  made  like  unto  Him;  but  God  was  gra¬ 
ciously  pleased  to  throw  over  him  thus  clearly  and  distinctly  before  all 
men  the  shadow  of  Good  Friday,  and  underneath  that  hallowed  shadow 
the  dying  martyr  was  comforted  and  rejoiced.  He  knew  not  what  we 
know,  that  it  was  the  likeness  to  his  blessed  Saviour  which  wicked  spirits 
and  wicked  men  had  seen  in  him  which  brought  him  to  his  end ;  but 
God  was  renewing  in  him  that  likeness  more  and  more,  and  stamped 
upon  him  more  and  more  even  in  outward  calamities  a  resemblance  to 
that  Saviour  to  whom  he  had  long  looked  with  such  firmness,  wisdom, 
and  constancy.  Now  what  I  would  observe  in  this,  is,  that  what  would 
otherwise  have  been  a  miserable  and  dishonorable  death,  Good  Friday 
has  sanctified  and  blessed.  It  is  on  account  of  this  day  that  in  the  sight 
of  God  the  death  of  His  saints  is  precious. 


THE  ATONEMENT  OF  CHRIST. 

Jesus,  my  God  !  Thy  blood  alone 
Hath  power  sufficient  to  atone  ; 

Thy  blood  can  make  me  white  as  snow, 

No  Jewish  types  can  cleanse  me  so. 
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HEBREW  LEGENDS. 


by]  THE  EDITOR. 


Oriental  literature  in  general  abounds  in  beautiful  fancies.  For 
tbeir  childlike  simplicity,  poetical  charm,  and  for  the  beautifnl  lessons  of 
wisdom  which  they  teach,  nothing  but  the  Parables  of  our  Saviour  can 
excel  the  old  Legends  of  the  Hebrews.  These  are  buried  in  the  Tal¬ 
mud,  that  immense  repository  of  Plebrew  wisdom,  covering  36  folio  vol¬ 
umes,  exclusive  of  the  formidable  commentaries  which  accompany  it. 
These  pleasant  legends  have  been  gathered  from  the  Talmud  and  intro¬ 
duced  in  German  literature  quite  extensively  ;  but  they  are  not  so  well 
known,  as  yet,  to  English  readers.  By  means  of  an  antiquarian  cata¬ 
logue,  we  have  lately  secured  a  fine  collection  of  these  Legends,  gath¬ 
ered  from  the  original  Hebrew  sources,  by  Neubergerand  Obermeier,  and 
published  in  German  in  1828.  These,  taken  direct  from  the  sources,  ac¬ 
companied  with  references  to  the  Talmud  and  its  commentaries  from 
which  they  are  collected,  have  the  merit  of  critical  correctness  ;  for 
which  reason  we  desire  the  more  to  present  the  readers  of  the  Guardian 
with  a  careful  translation  of  them. 


I. 

MOSES  AND  THE  LAMB. 

The  Lord  is  good  to  all  : 

And  His  tender  mercies, 

Are  over  all  his  works. — Ps.  145  :  9. 

As  Moses  was  watching  the  flocks  of  Jethro  in  the  wilderness,  a  lamb 
wandered  away  from  the  flock.  Moses  quickly  followed  it,  but  it  ran 
faster  than  he  ;  and  he  only  overtook  it  as  it  stood  slaking  its  thirst  at 
a  fountain. 

“  Thou  innocent,  tender  creature,”  said  Moses  to  the  lamb.  “  Now 
I  see  why  thou  didst  wander  away.  Had  I  known  this,  I  would  myself 
have  carried  thee  to  the  fountain  !  Yet,  come  now,  little  innocent,  and 
let  me  bear  thee  back  on  my  arm.” 

Thus  he  brought  it  back  to  the  flock.  The  Almighty  Father  in  heav¬ 
en  praised  the  deed,  and  a  voice  was  heard,  saying  :  “  Moses  !  if  a  lit¬ 

tle  animal  can  so  move  thy  pity,  how  much  more  wilt  thou  feel  compas¬ 
sion  for  the  children  of  men  !  Henceforth  shalt  thou  be  the  Shepherd 
of  my  chosen  ones  ;  for  the  Lord  is  merciful  to  all,  and  his  grace  reigns 
over  all  His  works.” 
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II. 


THE  WORTH  OF  A  GOOD  WIFE. 

Who  can  find  a  virtuous  woman  ? 

For  her  price  is  far  above  rubies  — Pitov.  31 :  10. 

Such  a  treasure  had  he  found,  the  renowned  Teacher,  Rabbi  Meir. 
Once  through  the  whole  Sabbath  he  satin  the  synagogue  instructing  the 
people.  But  whilst  he  was  absent  from  his  house,  his  two  sons  died,  both 
of  whom  were  of  great  personal  beauty  and  well  instructed  in  the  law. 
His  wife  carried  them  into  her  bed  chamber,  laid  them  upon  the  bed, 
and  covered  the  corpses  with  a  white  cloth.  Toward  evening  the  Rab¬ 
bi  returned  home. 

“  Where  are  my  beloved  sons  ?”  he  asked,  “  that  I  may  give  them  my 
blessing.” 

“They  have  gone  to  the  synagogue,”  was  the  answer. 

“  I  looked  all  around  more  than  once  in  the  Synagogue  and  saw  them 
not,  answered  the  Rabbi. 

Then  his  wife  brought  in  a  goblet,  and  he  praised  the  Lord,  for  the 
Sabbath  drew  to  a  close.  He  drank,  and  asked  again  : 

“  Where  are  my  sons,  that  they  may  drink  from  the  cup  of  blessing?” 

“  It  is  not  likely  that  they  are  far  away,”  said  his  wife,  and  placed  food 
before  him,  that  he  might  eat. 

He  was  happy  and  of  a  cheerful  heart ;  and  when  he  had  prayed  after 
supper,  she  said  to  him  : 

“  Rabbi,  if  you  will  permit,  I  would  ask  you  a  question  ?” 

“  Then  say  on,  my  beloved,”  he  replied. 

“  Some  days  ago  some  one  gave  me  several  treasures  to  keep  for 
him,  and  now  he  asks  to  have  them  again.  Shall  I  return  them  to 
him  ?” 

“  It  should  not  have  been  necessary  that  my  wife  should  put  this  ques¬ 
tion  to  me,”  said  Rabbi  Meir.  “How  !  would  you  resist,  or  show  yourself 
unwilling  to  return  to  any  one  that  which  is  his  own  ?” 

“  No,”  she  answered.  “  Yet  I  thought  it  best  not  to  return  them  till  I 
had  informed  thee  of  it  ?” 

Then  she  led  him  up  into  the  bed-chamber,  stood  before  the  bed,  and 
removed  the  white  cloth  from  the  bodies  of  His  two  sons. 

“  0,  my  sons!  my  son!”  loudly  exclaimed  the  father,  in  deep  grief.  “My 
sons  !  the  light  of  mine  eyes  !  the  lights  of  my  mind  !  I  was  your  father, 
but  ye  have  taught  me  in  the  law  !” 

Then  the  mother  turned  away  and  wept  bitterly.  At  length  she  took 
her  husband  by  the  hand,  and  said  : 

“  F  abbi,  didst  not  thou  teach  me  not  unwillingly  to  return  what  had  been 
entrusted  to  me  ?  Behold  the  Lord  gave  them  to  us  ;  the  Lord  has  ta¬ 
ken  them  away.  Blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord  1” 

“  Blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord  !”  repeated  Rabbi  Meir;  “  and  bless¬ 
ed  also  be  his  holy  name  ou  thy  account ;  for  it  is  written  :  “  Whosoever 
fiudeth  a  virtuous  woman  has  found  a  treasure  more  costly  than  pearls. 
Sheopeneth  her  mouth  with  wisdom  ;  and  her  tongue  is  the  law  of  kind¬ 
ness.” 
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THE  INFIDEL  AND  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHILD. 

“Uncle  Bob”  was  a  great  scholar.  He  had  taken  degrees  both  of 
“physics”  and  of  “divinity,”  and  was  a  student  of  many  books  besides 
those  handled  in  colleges.  He  could  quote  texts  from  the  scriptures,  as 
well  as  from  the  infidel  writers.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  he  preferred  read¬ 
ing  the  infidel.  His  little  niece,  Nettie,  about  twelve  years  of  age, 
was  a  Christian,  and  she  felt  truly  sorry  for  her  Uncle  Bob,  and  for  all 
the  people  who  do  not  love  God.  She  said  to  him  one  day,  “  Uncle, 
why  don’t  you  love  God?” — “I  do  love  my  God,”  said  the  infidel. 
“Who  is  that,  uncle?” — “It  is  the  beautiful — beautiful  objects  in  na¬ 
ture  and  in  art.” — “Do  you  mean  the  Falls  of  Niagara  and  the  Crystal 
Palace?” — “Well — yes.”  “Who  made  the  Falls,  uncle?” — “I  don’t 
know,  Nettie.” — “If  you  could  see  the  One  that  made  the  Falls,  uncle, 
would  you  love  him  ?”  “If  that  could  be,  I  should  adore  him.” — “I  love 
him,  uncle,”  said  the  little  girl,  “just  as  well  as  if  I  could  see  him,  and 
I  love  all  who  love  him.  You  must  read  about  him  in  my  new  Bible, 
uncle.”  “  I  know  the  Bible,  Nettie.  It  is  nothing  but  a  piece  of  Jewish 
mythology.  You  might  as  well  believe  in  any  other  mythologicial  his¬ 
tory.” — “Are  there  any  prophecies  in  other  mythologies,  uncle?” — 
“  Well — no.” — “  All  the  world  knows,  uncle,  that  Bible  prophecies  have 
been  fulfilled,  and  I  should  like  to  know  if  any  kind  of  mythology  has 
ever  been  spread  all  over  the  world,  and  created  love,  and  peace,  and  joy 
in  people’s  hearts  like  the  history  of  our  Saviour  ?” — Uncle  Bob  made 
no  reply. 


SICKNESS. 

r  ~ 

Sick  persons  should  not  be  exacting.  In  sickness,  we  should  remem 
ber  that  it  is  no  slight  thing  which  is  of  necessity  laid  on  our  friends 
that  they  should  suspend  their  own  employments  to  attend  on  us ;  that 
they  should  watch  by  our  side  day  and  night  j  that  they  should  minister 
to  us  when  we  cannot  help  ourselves ;  that  they  should  perform  very 
humble  offices  for  us  ;  that  they  should  devote  their  time  and  attention 
unweariedly  to  us.  And  yet,  one  of  the  faults  into  which  we  are  most 
apt  to  fall  in  our  sickness,  is  to  exact  or  expect  from  them  an  unreason¬ 
able  amount  of  attention  and  service.  In  like  manner,  there  should  be, 
in  sickness,  a  willingness  to  be  pleased  or  satisfied  with  what  is  done 
for  us.  Nothing  is  more  unreasonable,  or  more  to  be  guarded  against, 
than  a  disposition  to  murmur  and  complain,  because  sufficient  attention 
is  not  bestowed  on  us.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  want  of  comfort 
in  sickness  arises  from  the  very  fact  that  we  are  sick,  and  that  is  a  thing 
which  our  friends  can,  by  no  assiduity  or  attention,  wholly  relieve. 
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THE  EVENTS  OF  HOLY  WEEK. 

The  week  preceding  Easter  lias  always  been  regarded  as  a  solemn 
time ;  and  Christians  have  been  in  the  habit,  both  before  and  after  the 
Reformation,  of  devoting  it  to  earnest  and  serious  meditation  and  pray¬ 
er,  It  is  generally  called  the  Holy  week.  Our  forefathers  in  the  German 
Churches  beautifully  called  it  “Die  Stille  Woche  ” — the  Silent 
Week,  because  it  was  devoted  to  silent  meditation,  a  kind  of  inward 
and  quiet  communion  with  the  sufferings  of  Christ. 

It  has  been  customary  for  Christians  during  this  “Silent  Week  ”  to 
follow  Christ  in  all  His  acts,  reading  the  history  of  the  succesive  days 
harmonized  from  the  several  gospels ;  so  that  the  mind  and  heart 
should  follow  our  Saviour  in  deep  sympathy  with  all  his  loneliness  and 
sorrow.  It  is  only  necessary  for  a  Christian  to  practice  this  kind  of 
devotion  a  single  week  to  be  convinced  of  its  happy  effect  on  heart 
and  life.  We  not  only  recommend  it  to  the  readers  of  the  Guardian 
but  furnish  them  here  a  guide,  by  which  they  may  follow  Christ  each 
day,  step  by  step,  from  His  triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem  on  Palm 
Sunday  to  His  glorious  resurrection  from  the  dead  on  the  Sunday 
following. 


PALM  SUNDAY,  OR  THE  NEXT  SUNDAY  BEFORE  EASTER. 

Our  Saviour  came  to  Bethany  six  days  before  the  Passover,  and  was 
received  at  the  house  of  Simon  the  leper.  Here  Lazarus  whom  He 
had  raised  from  the  dead  sat  at  meat  with  Him,*  Martha  served,  and 
Mary  anointed  Him  with  the  ointment  of  spikenard. 

S.  Matt.  xxyi.  6.  j  S.  Mark  xiv.  3.  [  *3.  John  xii.  2. 

Oh  Sunday  morning  Christ  sent  for  the  ass’s  colt  and  entered  into 
Jerusalem,  the  people  spreading  branches  of  palm  trees  and  their  gar¬ 
ments  in  the  way,  and  the  children  singing  Hosannahs. 

S.  Matt.  xxi.  8.  J  S.  Mark  xi.  8.  [  S.  Luke  xix.  36.  [  S.  John  xii.  12 

As  He  came  near,  He  wept  over  the  city. 

He  then  drove  out  the  buyers  and  sellers  from  the  temple,  and  healed 
the  blind  and  lame. 

Some  Greeks  then  desired  to  see  Jesus,  and  afterwards,  while  He 
spake  to  His  disciples,  calling  on  them  to  receive  Him,  a  voice  *was 
heard  from  heaven.  Christ  then  left  the  city,  and  went  back  to  Bethany. 

S.  Matt- xxi.  12.  [  S.Markxi.  11.  |  S.  Luke  xix. 41.  |  S.  John  xii.*  28,  44 

MONDAY  IN  HOLY  WEEK. 

On  Monday  Christ  returned  into  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  and  on  His 
way  cursed  the  barren  fig-tree. 

He  went  a  second  time  into  the  temple,  and  cast  out  those  tlmtbouglft 
and  sold.  The  scribes  and  chief  priests  then  sought  to  destroy  Him, 
but  the  evening  came,  and  He  went  out  of  the  city. 

S.  Matt.  xxi.  18.  |  S.  Mark  xi.  12.  |  S.  Luke  xix.  45.  | 
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TUESDAY  IN  HOLY  WEEK. 

On  Tuesday  morning  Christ  came  back  to  Jerusalem  with  His  dis¬ 
ciples,  and  passing  by,  saw  the  barren  fig-tree  withered  away.  As  He 
went  He  discoursed  of  faith  and  prayer  and  forgiveness. 

S.  Matt.  xxi.  21.  |  S.  Mark  xi.  20.  |  | 

When  in  the  temple,  the  scribes  and  elders  questioned  Christ’s  author¬ 
ity.  He  asked  them  in  reply,  of  John  the  Baptist ;  and  spake  to  them 
the  parables  of 

The  father  and  his  two  sons. 

The  vineyard  left  out  to  husbandmen. 

The  marriage  feast  and  wedding  garment. 

S.  Matt.  xxi.  xxii. — S.  Mark  xi.  xii.  |  S.  Luko  xx.  1.  | 

The  Pharisees  then  sent  the  Herodians  with  some  of  the  tribute 
money,  to  entangle  Him  in  His  talk.  The  Sadducees  also  asked  Him 
of  the  resurrection.  And  the  Pharisees  tempted  Him,  asking,  Which 
was  the  great  commandment  ? 

S.  Matt.  xxii.  15.  |  S.  Mark  xii.  13.  |  S.  Luke  xx.  20.  j 

Our  Lord  then  enjoined  on  the  disciples  obedience  to  the  scribes  and 

Pharisees  who  sat  in  Moses’  seat  ;  but  warned  them  not  to  follow  their 

*  ^ 
works,  and  call  no  man  father  or  master  on  earth. 

He  then  pronounced  the  eight  woes. 

|  S.  Matt,  xxiii.  1,  13.  | 

While  He  sat  near  the  treasury,  the  poor  widow  offered  her  two  mites  ; 
and  Christ  went  out  of  the  temple. 

|  S.  Mark  xii.  41.  |  S.  Luke  xxi.  1.  | 

As  He  went  out,  He  addressed  the  Jews  for  the  last  time,  foretold 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  temple, — and  the  end  of  the  world. 

He  then  spake  the  parables  of 

The  ten  Virgins. 

The  Talents. 

The  sheep  and  the  goats. 

And  at  night  He  went  out  and  abode  in  the  Mount  of  Olives. 

S.  Matt.  xxiv.  xxv.  |  S.  Mark  xiii.  1.  |  S.  Luke  xxi.  5,  37.  | 

WEDNESDAY  IN  HOLY  WEEK. 

Christ  foretold  His  disciples  that  He  would  be  betrayed  and  crucified. 
The  chief  priests  then  assembled  and  took  counsel  against  Him,  but 
were  afraid.  In  the  mean  time  Judas  Iscariot,  tempted  by  the  devil, 
promised  to  betray  Him  for  thirty  pieces  of  silver. 

S.  Matt.  xxvi.  |  S.  Mark  xiv.  |  S.  Luke  xxii.  | 

THURSDAY  IN  HOLY  WEEK. 

Our  blessed  Lord  sent  His  disciples  to  prepare  the  Passover  for  Him, 
and  having  come  to  supper,  He  sat  down  and  the  twelve  with  Him. 
During  supper  He  reproved  them  for  striving  which  should  be  greatest, 
and  rising  up  He  washed  His  disciples’  feet. 

S.  Matt.  xxvi.  17.  J  S.  Mark  xiv.  12.  |  S.  Luke  xxii.  7.  |  S.  John  xiii.  1. 
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He  then  foretold  that  Judas  would  betray  Him,  and  Judas  having’re- 
ceived  the  sop,  went  out.  He  next  warned  Peter,  and  foretold  howjie 
would  thrice  deny  Him. 

S.  Matt.  xxvi.  21.  |  S.  Mark  xiv.  IS.  |  S  Luke  xxiii.  21,  31.  |  S.  John  xiii.  IS. 

After  this,  the  Lord  took  bread  and  the  cup  and  gave  to  His  Apostles 
the  Sacrament  of  His  Body  and  Blood,  bidding  them  also, 

“  DO  T1IIS  IN  REMEMBRANCE  OF  ME.” 

S.  Matt.  xxvi.  26.  |  S.  Mark  xiv.  22.  |  S.  Luke  xxii.  19.  | 

He  then  spake  to  them  many  comforting  words.  He  bid  them  not 
be  troubled.  He  taught,  that  He  was  the  Way,  the  Truth,  and  the 
Life.  He  promised  to  send  unto  them  the  Holy  Ghost  the  Comforter, 
and  then  gave  to  them  His  “  Peace.■,, 

|  S.  John  xiv.  | 

The  Lord  then  said,  Arise ,  and  let  us  go  hence ,  and  so  saying,  they* 
sang  a  hymn  and  went  out  to  the  Mount  of  Olives. 

S.  Matt.  xxvi.  30.  |  S.  Mark  xiv.  26  |  S.  Luke  xxii.  39.  ) 

As  they  went,  our  Saviour  discoursed  of  Himself  as  the  True  Vine  ; 
bade  them  abide  in  Him  and  keep  His  commandments;  He  bid  them 
prepare  for  persecution,  but  again  promised  them  the  gifts  of  the  Com¬ 
forter,  the  Spirit  of  truth.  He  told  them  He  should  soon  leave  them, 
and  promised  that  whatever  they  asked  in  His  name,  they  should  re¬ 
ceive  and  have  peace  in  Him. 

|  S.  John  xv.  xvi.  | 

Having  so  spoken,  He  lifted  up  His  eyes  to  heaven,  and  prayed  for 
His  people,  that  all  might  be  one,  even  as  He  and  the  Father  are  one. 

j  S.  John  xvii.  | 

Our  Lord  again  warned  Peter,  and  then  went  with  him,  and  James, 
and  John,  to  the  garden  of  Gethsemane,  where  they  fell  asleep  while 
their  Master  w'as  in  agony.  An  angel  from  heaven  strengthening  Him. 

S.  Matt.  xxvi.  34.  |  S.  Mark  xiv.  32.  |  S.  Luke  xxii.  39  |  S.  John  xviii.  1. 

Soon  after  this,  Judas  came  with  a  multitude  of  persons  and  betray¬ 
ed  the  Lord.  They  laid  hands  on  Jesus,  and  took  him.  Peter  struck 
off  the  servant’s  ear,  and  the  Lord  healed  it.  The  disciples  forsook  Him 
and  fled.  And  the  Lord  was  led  away  to  Annas,  and  to  Caiaphas  the 
high-priest — where  He  was  examined,  condemned,  insulted,  buffeted, 
spit  upon. 

S.  Matt.  xxvi.  47.  |  S.  Mark  xiv.  43.  |  S.  Luke  xxii.  47  |  S.  John  xviii.  2. 


After  Midnight. 


While  our  Lord  was  thus  insulted,  Peter  was  warming  himself,  and 
thrice  denied  his  Master. 

S.  Matt.  xxvi.  69.  |  S.  Mark  xiv.  66  |  S.  Luke  xxii.  50.  |  S.  John  xviii.  17. 
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FRIDAY  IN  HOLY  WEEK. 

Commonly  called  good  eriday. 

EARLY  IN  THE  HORNING, 

Jesus  was  led  to  the  high-priest  and  to  the  council  as  soon  as  it  was 
day,  when  He  confessed  Himself  to  be  the  Son  of  God. 

S,  Matt.  xxvi.  61.  |  S.  Mark  xiv.  62.  [  S.  Luke  xxii.  70. 

In  the  meantime,  Judas  repented  and  hanged  himself.  But  the  Lord 
was  led  bound  to  Pilate,  and  afterwards*  sent  to  Herod,  who  mocked 
Him  and  sent  Him  back  to  Pilate. 

S.  Matt,  xxvii.  3.  |  S.  Mark  xv.  1.  |  *S.  Luke  xxiii.  1.  |  S.  John  xviii.  28. 

Pilate  declared  Him  innocent,  but  the  Jews  called  out  “  Crucify  Him,” 
and  again*,  “  His  blood  be  upon  us  and  upon  our  children,”  preferring 
Barabbas  the  robber  to  Jesus  who  was  called  Christ. 

*S.  Matt,  xxvii.  25.  |  S.  Mark  xv.  14.  |  S.  Luke  xxiii.  21,  \  S.  John  xix.  6. 

Jesus  was'then  scourged,  and,  notwithstanding  the  entreaties  of  Pi¬ 
late’s  wife  and  his  own  conscience,  delivered  up  to  be  crucified — led 
away  to  the  common  hall — crowned  with  thorns — mocked — spit  upon — 
smitten. 

S.  Matt,  xxvii.  26.  J  S.  Mark  xv,  19. — S.  Luke  xxiii.  24.  ]  S.  John  xix.  3. 

(The  Third  Hour.)  Nine  o'clock. 


Jesus  bearing  His  crosss,  -which  was  afterwards  laid  on  Simon  of  Cy- 
rene,  was  followed  by  the  women  bewailing  Him,  and  by  others. 

S.  Mat.  xxvi.  31.  |  S.  Mark  xv.  20  |  S.  Luke  xxviii.  26.  j  S.  John  xix.  16. 

He  was  taken  to  Golgotha,  where  vinegar  and  gall,  wine  and  myrrh 
were  offered  to  Him  ;  and  here  on  Mount  Calvary  He  was  nailed  to 
the  cross,  and  crucified  between  two  malefactors. 

Jesus  said,  Father ,  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do. 

|  S.  Luke  xxiii.  34.  j 

The  soldiers  then  parted  His  garments  and  cast  lots  for  His  vesture. 
The  priests  and  people,  and  passers  by  derided  Him.  One  of  the  male¬ 
factors  confessed  his  sins,  and  confessed  Christ ;  to  him 

Jesus  said.  Verily  I  say  unto  thee ,  to  day  shall  thou  be  with  Me  in 
Paradise. 

}  S.  Luke  xxiii.  40.  j 

Then  seeing  His  mother  and  the  beloved  disciple  standing  by  the 
cross, 

Jesus  said,  Woman ,  behold  thy  Son  ?  Behold  thy  mother  ! 

|  S.  John  xix.  25.  \ 
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{The  Sixth  Hour.)  Twelve  o'clock.  Noon. 

Darkness  came  over  all  the  earth. 

S.  Matt,  xxvii.  45.  |  S.  Mark  xv.  33.  |  S.  Luke  xxiii.  44.  | 

Then  stood  there  by  the  cross  of  Jesus,  His  mother,  and  His  mother’s 
sister,  Mary  the  wife  of  Cleopas,  and  Mary  Magdalene,  with  the  disciple 
whom  He  loved. 

|  S.  John  xix.  25.  | 


(  The  Ninth  Hour.)  Three  o'clock. 

At  this  hour,  crying  with  a  loud  voice, 

Jesus  said,  Eloi!  Eloi!  Lama  sabacthani  !  (My  God,  My  God, 
why  hast  Thou  forsaken  Me.) 

S.  Matt,  xxvii.  46  |  S.  Mark  xv.  34.  | 

Jesus  said,  X  thirst. 

|  S.  John  xix.  28.  | 

When  they  heard  this,  they  brought  him  a  sponge  full  of  vinegar, 
which  he  received,  and  afterwards 
Jesus  said,  It  is  finished. 

S.  Matt,  xxvii.  48.  |  S.  Mark  xv.  36.  |  S.  Luke  xxiii.  46.  |  S.  John  xix.  30. 

% 

And  when  He  had  cried  again  with  a  loud  voice, 

Jesus  said,  Father ,  into  Thy  hands  I  commend  My  spirit. 

|  S.  Luke  xxiii.  46.  | 

And  when  He  had  said  this,  He  bowed  His  head  and  gave  up  the 
ghost.  Then  the  veil  of  the  temple  was  rent,  and  many  graves  opened. 
The  soldiers  brake  the  legs  of  the  two  malefactors,  and  coming  to  Jesus, 
one  pierced  His  side,  and  there  came  thereout  blood  and  water. 

|  S.  John  xix.  31.  j 
IN  THE  EVENING. 

Joseph  of  Arimathea  begged  the  body  of  Jesus,  took  it  down  from  the 
cross,  and  with  Nieodemus  laid  it  in  his  own  new  tomb,  the  women  still 
following. 

S.  Matt,  xxvii.  57.  |  S.  Mark  xv.  43.  |  S.  Luke  xxiii.  50.  |  S.  John  xix.  38. 
Mary  Magdalene  and  the  other  Mary  beheld  where  it  was  laid,  and 

|  S.  Mark  xv.  47.  | 

sat  over  against  the  sepulchre  until  the  beginning  of  the  sabbath. 

|  S.  Matt,  xxvii.  61.  | 

The  other  women  returned  home  and  prepared  spices  and  ointments. 

|  S.  Luke  xxiii.  56.  [ 
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SATURDAY  IN  HOLY  WEEK. 


Commonly  called  Easter  Eye. 

They  rested  the  sabbath  day  according  to  the  commandment, 

|  S.  Luke  xxiii.  56.  | 

The  body  of  our  Lord  lay  in  the  sepulchre,  being  dead  in  the  body, 
but  quickened  by  the  Spirit.  He  went  and  preached  unto  the  spirits  in 
prison. 

|  1  S.  Peter  iii.  19.  | 

At  the  end  of  the  day  the  chief  priests  and  Pharisees  asked  Pilate  for 
a  guard  of  soldiers,  and  they  sealed  the  sepulchre,  and  set  a  watch. 

|  S.  Matt,  xxyii.  62.  | 

When  the  sabbath  was  past,  Mary  Magdalene  and  the  other  women 
brought  spices  to  anoint  the  body  of  the  Lord. 

|  S.  Mark  xyi.  1. 

EASTER  SUNDAY. 

(the  eirst  lord’s  day.) 

As  it  began  to  dawn  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  Mary  Magdalene 
and  the  other  Mary  set  forth  to  the  sepulchre. 

The  angel  of  the  Lord  rolled  away  the  stone. 

S.  Matt,  xxyiii.  1.  |  S.  Mark  xyI.  2.  ]  |  S.  Jolin  xx.  1. 

The  guards  fled — the  bodies  of  the  saints  that  slept  arose. 

(S.  Matt,  xxyiii.  3 — 11  ;  xxvii.  52.) 

The  two  Maries  and  Salome  came  to  see  the  sepulchre.  Mary  Mag¬ 
dalene*  leaving  the  others  runs  to  tell  S.  Peter — Salome  and  the  other 
Mary  go  in  and  see  the  angel. 

S.  Matt.  xxYiii.  5.  |  S.  Mark  xvi.  2.  |  |  *S.  John.  xx.  2. 

S.  Peter  and  S.  John  followed  soon  after,  and  went  in.  Mary  Mag¬ 
dalene  remained  without  weeping. 

I  S.  John  xx.  3,  11.  | 

Afterwards  another  company  of  women  go  to  the  sepulchre  with 
spices,  and  are  told  by  two  angels  of  our  Lord’s  resurrection. 

J  S.  Luke  xxiv.  1.  | 

THE  LORD  WAS  RISEN. 

S.  Matt,  xxxiii.  5,  7. 

HALLELUJAH. 
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THE  CHRISTIAN  BUSINESS  MAN. 


B  T  TOLL. 


It  has  come  to  be  a  generally  received  opinion  among  men,  that  in 
the  everyday  concerns  of  life — in  business  transactions  and  affairs  of 
trade — a  certain  setting  aside  of  the  Christian  character  is  allowable,  and 
not  at  all  to  be  condemned.  The  active  business  men  of  this  age  so 
generally  acknowledge  this  idea  as  ruling  in  their  practice,  that  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  distinguish  Christians  from  unbelievers.  The  same 
“tricks  in  trade” — the  same  excusable  (?)  prevarications — the  same  de¬ 
ceptions,  are  common,  as  a  general  rule,  to  both  classes.  Either  would 
rather  withhold  the  truth  than  miss  a  sale,  rather  exaggerate  slightly 
than  allow*  a  visitor  to  leave  his  store  without  becoming  a  purchaser. 

In  the  same  spirit  are  many  of  the  advertisements  of  both  these  clas¬ 
ses  of  men.  How  often  do  we  not  see  “special  notices”  in  the  papers, 
that  certain  benevolent  persons  are  selling  their  goods  at  “less  than 
cost” — at  25  per  cent,  cheaper  than  anybody  else,  or  if  not  disposed  to 
be  generous,  then  the  people  are  complacently  told  that  the  merchandise 
they  offer  is  superior  to  any  other — better  than  can  be  bought  any  place 
else.  These  things  should  not  be  among  Christians.  The  church  needs 
consistent,  living  members,  whose  Christianity  shall  not  be  mere  lip-ser¬ 
vice,  but  whose  whole  conduct  shall  be  pervaded  by  the  life  of  Christi¬ 
anity.  In  their  business — their  families — in  every  department  of  life, 
showing  forth  that  they  are  controlled  and  governed  by  a  different  order 
of  life,  than  that  which  actuates  the  men  of  the  world. 

That  religion  wdiick  does  not  reach  a  man’s  business,  making  him 
truthful,  honest  and  frank  in  his  transactions  with  his  fellow  men,  falls 
far  short  of  the  true  idea  of  the  Christian  life.  Such  a  religion  is,  at 
best,  but  a  sort  of  outward  garment  put  on  and  off  at  will,  and  not  an 
inward  life,  taking  possession  of  the  entire  man,  and  making  him  really 
a  new  creature.  The  truth  will  not  lead  a  man  to  seclusion  from  the 
world,  nor  will  it  suffer  him  to  connive  at,  or  countenance  any  wicked¬ 
ness.  It  will  neither  make  him  a  stoic  nor  an  opicurean,  neither  a  her¬ 
mit  nor  a  worldling.  “  I  pray  not  that  thou  shouldest  take  them  out  of 
the  world,  but  that  thou  shouldst  keep  them  from  the  evil,”  was  the 
prayer  of  our  Lord  for  his  disciples  and  for  all  who  should  after  them 
believe  on  Him.  And  whilst  Christians  are  exhorted  to  be  “diligent  in 
business,”  they  are  also  told  to  be  “fervent  in  spirit,  serving  the  Lord.” 
That  calling  or  business  which  a  man  cannot  every  morning  ask  God  to 
bless  and  prosper,  cannot  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  be  fit  for  a  Chris¬ 
tian  to  follow.  It  must  be  unholy  and  unrighteous,  and  as  a  man  can¬ 
not  serve  two  masters,  because  he  will  hate  the  one  and  love  the  other, 
so  a  Christian  dare  not  enter  into  a  business  which  he  dare  not  ask  God 
to  bless.  Every  pursuit  in  which  a  Christian  engages  must  be  one  that 
God  can  approve  ;  and  while  the  same  business  may  be  followed  in  an 
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unrighteous  manner  by  a  man  of  the  world — to  the  Christian  it  is  an  holy 
calling  because  he  follows  it  in  the  fear  of  God.  That  which  is  appre¬ 
hended  by  the  power  of  Christianity  is  sanctified  and  made  holy,  and  it  is 
in  this  view  alone  that  it  is  possible  for  Christian  men  properly  to  engage 
in  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  life. 

Viewed  in  this  light  it  is  not  possible  to  excuse  or  justify  any  preva¬ 
rication,  deception  or  false  dealing  on  the  part  of  the  Christian  in  busi¬ 
ness.  We  do  not  consider  it  allowable  even  for  him  to  withhold  the 
truth,  when  not  elicited  by  the  shrewd  questions  of  the  purchaser.  He 
is  bound  to  tell  the  whole  truth  and  nothing  else,  and  if  he  desires  to  be 
consistent  he  must  explain  to  his  customer  the  quality  of  the  article  he 
offers  for  sale,  and  not,  to  use  a  cant  phrase,  “  allow  his  eyes  to  be  his 
market.”  It  is  always  taken  for  granted  that  the  dealer  is  better  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  qualities  and  grade  of  his  merchandize  than  the  pur¬ 
chaser,  and  when  the  latter  presents  himself  at  his  counter,  he  is  bound 
to  explain  the  character  of  the  goods  he  offers,  and  recommend  that 
which  he  believes  to  be  best.  If  the  purchaser,  in  the  face  of  his  expla¬ 
nations,  and  fully  understanding  the  quality  of  the  articles,  buys  that 
which  he  did  not  recommend,  then  he  is  free  and  has  done  no  wrong, 
because  he  has  withheld  no  portion  of  the  truth.  It  is  true  that  in 
many  cases  the  purchaser  offers  the  temptation.  By  his  pretended 
knowledge  of  the  quality  and  value  of  the  article  in  question — by  naming 
a  price  at  which  ho  is  determined  to  buy  it — by  stating  that  it  was  offer¬ 
ed  him,  lower  than  the  price  demanded,  by  some  other  dealer,  he  invites 
the  merchant  to  overreach  and  deceive  him.  But  no  matter  what  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case — no  matter  what  the  temptation,  the 
merchant-  must  not  deceive  his  customer,  nor  willingly  allow  him  to 
deceive  himself.  He  dare  not  cheat  him  negatively  or  positively — by 
silence  when  ht  should  speak,  nor  by  speaking  when  he  should  be  silent, 
but  in  all  case»  and  under  all  circumstances  he  is  bound  to  speak  the 
truth. 

This  will  not  agree  with  the  “make  haste  to  get  rich”  spirit  of  the 
age,  but  to  the  Christian’s  faith,  “riches  nor  poverty  come  not  by  chance, 
but  all  things  by  His  fatherly  hand”  and  he  is  to  do  right  no  matter  how 
much  it  may  seem  to  be  against  his  interests — the  consequences  are  not 
for  him  to  determine  or  regulate,  for  the  same  God  who  “  heareth  the 
ravens  when  they  cry,  and  giveth  them  their  food,”  will  give  to  him 
enough  for  his  wants,  and  fully  as  much  as  is  consistent  with  his  welfare 
in  this  world  and  in  the  world  to  come. 

The  Christian  who  has  no  higher  object  in  the  pursuit  of  his  business 
than  the  getting  of  gain,  and  who  makes  that  its  aim  and  end,  does  not 
properly  understand  his  responsibilities  as  a  Christian  business  man.  If 
the  accumulation  of  filthy  lucre  be  his  chief  object,  he  prostitutes  his 
calling  to  unholy  ends,  just  as  would  the  minister  of  the  gospel  were  he 
to  preach  for  him — allowing  his  words  to  be  shaped  to  suit  his  hearers ; 
or  forsaking  a  post  of  duty  for  the  sake  of  securing  a  larger  salary. 
We  unhesitatingly  censure  a  minister  who  will  suffer  the  gospel  to  be 
choked  off  by  a  collar  of  gold — who  fears  to  rebuke  a  rich  sinner,  lest  he 
should  withdraw  his  support  from  the  church,  but  just  as  worthy  of  cen¬ 
sure  is  the  merchant  or  tradesman  who  makes  the  highest  aim  of  his  life 
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the  accumulation  of  wrath,  and  is  willing  to  sacrifice  principle  and  hon¬ 
or  to  attain  it. 

We  caunot  estimate  too  highly  the  influence  of  Christians  in  their 
everyday  relation  to  the  world  around  them.  One  who  is  known  as  a 
professed  follower  of  Christ,  is  the  more  keenly  watched  for  that  reason, 
and  if  he  is  obscene  and  immoral  in.  his  conversation,  not  reliable  in 
business,  careless  of  his  word  as  a  man,  he  continually  betrays  the  mas¬ 
ter  he  pretends  to  serve,  and  that  too,  for  much  less  than  thirty  pieces 
of  silver,  for  often  a  single  piece,  and  that  the  smallest  of  its  kind,  is 
enough  to  tempt  him  to  deny  him  practically.  Weak  and  inexperienced 
followers  frequently  stumble  at  his  inconsistencies — men  of  strong  reli¬ 
gious  tendencies,  whose  hearts  yearn  for  something  outside  themselves 
to  rest  their  faith  upon,  are  disgusted  with  the  seeming  shallowness  of 
Christianity,  whilst  those  who  scoff  and  sneer  at  religion,  are  given  an 
opportunity  to  vent  their  jeers  and  jibes  at  the  church  as  a  whole,  un¬ 
justly  condemning  the  pure  fountain  of  living  water  because  of  a  filthy 
and  stagnant  puddle.  But  a  consistent  Christian,  upright,  honest,  truth¬ 
ful — firm  in  his  principles — uuswerving  in  his  integrity — earnest  in  his 
desire  to  praise  God  by  his  daily  walk,  continually  upholds  and  streng¬ 
thens  the  weaker  ones  around  him.  They  take  courage  from  his  firm¬ 
ness — they  are  animated  by  his  moral  heroism,  and  nerve  themselves  to 
endure  and  conquer  as  he  has  done.  His  consistent  life  in  business,  in 
conversation,  and  every  other  respect,  bears  daily  testimony  in  favor  of 
the  truth,  and  men  are  forced  to  acknowledge  that  there  is  a  power  in 
Christ,  not  found  in  the  world. 

It  is  of  importance,  especially  to  young  men — those  who  are  about  to 
take  responsible  positions  in  the  world — to  act  for  themselves  as  full 
grown  men,  that  they  should  lay  the  foundations  upon  which  they  hope 
to  build  their  reputatiou,  strong  and  deep.  Xo  time-serving,  vacillating, 
compromising  man,  will  ever  make  his  mark  for  good  in  the  world. 
Bnt  let  a  man  plant  himself  upon  the  rock  of  eternal  truth — make  prin¬ 
ciple  of  everything  and  ignore  policy,  suffer  all  things  rather  than  wil¬ 
lingly  do  wrong,  be  ready,  if  need  be,  to  sacrifice  everything,  even  his 
life — for  the  truth,  relying  always  with  implicit  faith  on  Jesus  Christ — 
the  author  and  finisher  of  your  faith,  and  he  will  not  only  make  his  mark 
in  this  world  as  a  man  of  sound  piety  and  correct  principle,  but  what  is 
far  better,  he  will  inherit  eternal  life  in  the  world  to  come. 


ALL’S  WELL. 

The  clouds  which  rise  with  thunder,  slake 
Our  thirsty  souls  with  rain  ; 

The  blow  most  dreaded  falls  to  break 
From  off  our  limbs  a  chain  ; 

Our  very  sins  and  follies  make 
The  love  of  God  more  plain  ; 

As  through  the  shadowy  lens  of  even 
The  eye  looks  farthest  into  heaven, 

On  gleams  of  stars  and  depths  of  blue 
The  glaring  sunshine  never  knew. 
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KT  REV.  D.  LILLEES. 


THE  RETREAT. 

It  is  often  easier  to  retreat  than  to  advance.  However,  the  faithful 
soldier  does  not  give  up  one  inch  of  ground,  unless  by  stern  necessity. 
Our  retreat  as  it  was  premeditated,  commenced  on  the  17th  of  June, 
1815,  at  2  o’clock,  P.  M.  It  was  a  voluntary  retreat,  agreeing  with  the 
laws  of  Field- marshals  Wellington  and  Blucher.  There  was  no  enemy  in 
pursuit  of  us,  and  yet  the  retreat  was  made  with  long  steps,  though  in 
regular  order.  We  retreated  till  4®  o’clock,  when  it  became  necessary 
to  halt,  for  we  were  prevented  by  other  troops,  who  were  ahead  of  us, 
to  advance.  These  two  hours  of  retreat  have  made  a  lasting  impression 
upon  my  mind.  We  retreated  over  many  ditches.  Fences  are  a  scarce 
article  in  Flanders.  The  ground  was  low  and  marshy.  At  about  three 
o’clock,  the  vaults  of  heaven  were  opened  by  a  rain  shower.  It  rained, 
as  if  poured  down  in  buckets,  and  we  called  it  a  rain  spout,  as  no  doubt 
it  was,  for  since  that  day.  I  never  saw  it  rain  in  a  similar  manner.  Fre¬ 
quently  we  waded  half  knee  deep  through  the  water.  Soldiers  lost 
their  shoes  in  this  marshy  ground,  and  it  was  good  luck  that  they  had 
another  pair  in  their  knapsacks.  As  we  halted,  detachments  were  sent 
out  in  the  neighborhood  for  provisions.  We  came  to  a  large  farm 
house  built  of  brick,  in  a  square  style.  The  one  side  closed  by  the 
house,  the  second  by  the  barn,  the  third  by  out-houses,  and  the  fourth 
forms  the  entry,  with  a  large  gate  for  men  to  walk  in,  and  a  large  one 
for  horses  and  teams.  In  the  midst  of  the  square  buildings  was  a  foun¬ 
tain,  where  the  water  emptied  into  a  large  basin.  We  entered  first  into 
the  house,  which  gave  signs  that  it  was  owned  by  a  gentleman  of  fine 
taste.  A  large  parlor  room  was  decorated  with  oil  paintings  and  statuary. 
Here  was  visible  among  the  soldiers,  the  spirit  of  civilization  and  Chris¬ 
tianization.  Whilst  in  the  fifth  century  after  Christ,  the  rude  heathen 
nations,  as  the  Goths,  Yisigoths,  Huns,  Alains,  Vandals,  Heruli,  Lom¬ 
bards,  Burgundians,  Gepidae,  Sueves,  made  their  invasions  into  the  Ro¬ 
man  Empire,  they  had  no  taste  for  architecture,  paintings,  sculpture,  no 
taste  for  the  fine  arts,  and  they  destroyed  many  a  valuable  monument 
of  antiquity.  In  the  chateau  of  the  gentiihomme,  no  picture  was  de¬ 
stroyed  or  molested,  or  injured.  They  were  considered  sacred.  As  we 
■came  to  look  after  provisions,  and  there  was  none  found  in  the  upper  de¬ 
partments  of  the  house,  we  endeavored  to  go  into  the  cellar,  which  is 
the  proper  place  for  provision.  Here  we  could  find  no  admittance.  The 
German  troops  were  too  late,  for  the  English  had  taken  possession  of 
the  cellar,  and  waded  almost  as  deep  into  the  beer  as  we  did  in  the  wa¬ 
ter  during  the  rain  spout.  The  owner  had  a  large  ale  cellar.  The 
English  filled  their  cantines,  and  we  stood  and  gazed  at  them.  Here 
were  applicable  the  words  of  Cicero  in  his  Offices,  (Book  1,  39.) 
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Ah,  good  old  house,  alas  thy  present  lord, 

Is  widely  different  from  tho  former  one. 

But  as  we  wanted  to  have  something  to  do,  we  did  not  look  long  on 
our  English  neighbors,  but  went  into  the  stable,  where  we  found  a  good 
sized  calf,  which  we  killed  and  quartered,  and  subdivided  again.  Wo 
returned  to  the  army  with  difficulty,  for  the  Provost  Marshal  of  the  army 
nearly  overtook  us,  whose  commission  it  was  to  see  whether  the  detach¬ 
ments  had  paid  for  their  provisions,  and  if  he  found  it  otherwise,  he  had 
the  power  to  hang  the  soldiers  without  any  further  trial. 

As  soon  as  the  detachments  had  returned,  the  retreat  was  continued 
with  vigor.  It  was  near  five  o’clock.  We  retreated  now  frequently  in 
running,  as  fast  as  the  ground  and  strength  would  permit.  At  six  o’clock 
we  heard  again  the  roar  of  the  French  cannons.  We  saw,  from  a  dis¬ 
tance,  the  turnpike  of  Brussels,  where  we  arrived  at  half-past  six  o’clock. 
But  what  an  aspect !  Here  the  brave  English  cavalry  protected  the 
retreat  of  the  infantry  and  artillery.  These  men,  who  deserved  to  be 
called  knights,  were  splashed  with  mud  and  blood,  and  made  a  frightful 
appearance.  They  had  been  a  good  while  on  their  post.  The  French 
artillery  was  posted  on  a  high  eminence,  and  as  the  turnpike  was  wide, 
they  had  the  whole  breadth  filled  with  cannons,  which  every  moment 
poured  out  their  deadly  balls  on  Wellington’s  retreating  army.  There 
was  not  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distance  between  us  and  the  French.  We 
were  the  last  retreating  troops,  and  if  we  had  come  ten  minutes  later, 
we  would  all  have  been  made  prisoners  of  war.  As  the  French  cannon 
.  balls  struck  on  the  turnpike  so  thick,  as  if  they  were  raining  from  the 
clouds,  we  marched  on  the  turnpike  by  divisions  or  half  companies,  so  as 
to  come  quicker  beyond  the  cannon  fire.  Many  a  man  and  officer  was 
lost  here,  in  about  ten  minutes,  and  the  divisions  were  considerably  dimin¬ 
ished.  The  cannon  balls  occasionally  took  away  two  or  three  men,  flying 
from  one  division  to  the  other,  and  proceeding  like  a  hurricane — in  fifteen 
minutes  we  were  beyond  the  reach  of  the  cannons,  and  we  marched  now  in 
platoons,  till  I  o’clock.  At  this  time  we  defiled  to  the  left,  where  we  came 
again  on  marshy  and  muddy  ground.  We  advanced  now  towards  the 
ground,  which  Wellington  had  chosen  ;  where  he  wmnted  to  give  battle 
to  Napoleon. 

Our  place  of  destiny  for  the  great  battle  was  reached  at  eight  o’clock 
in  the  evening.  It  was  an  immense  field,  sowed  with  rye,  as  far  as  the 
human  eye  could  see.  Here  Wellington  formed  his  line.  On  the  right 
he  was  supported  by  the  forest  of  Soignes,  and  on  the  left  by  the  forest 
of  Ohaim,  by  which  he  kept  open  his  communication  with  field-marshal 
Blucher.  Here  he  could  meet  the  French  in  an  open  field.  Our  posi¬ 
tion  now  was  on  a  high  eminence,  near  Waterloo.  When  we  came  to  the 
end  of  a  day’s  work,  the  muskets  were  set  together,  four  by  four.  But 
before  wecame  to  rest,  the  order  of  field-marshal  Wellington  was  received, 
in  which  he  gave  great  applause  to  the  German  troops  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  General  Lieutenant  von  Alten,  for  their  bravery  and  heroism, 
during  the  last  two  days,  announcing  however  at  the  same  time  that  for 
the  next  day,  the  German  Hanoverian  troops  with  the  rest  of  the  centre, 
were  placed  there  “  to  live  or  to  die”  Indeed,  hard  orders  1  We  now 
prepared  ourselves  to  make  a  kind  of  bed  of  the  rye,  which  surrounded 
us,  and  which  was,  at  least  six  feet  high.  But  it  made  a  watery  bed, 
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for  the  rye  was  very  wet,  and  the  ground  below  far  from  being  solid. 
So,  wetted  through  to  the  skin,  we  laid  down  on  the  wet  rye,  without  any 
thing  to  eat  or  to  drink.  Soon  the  fires  of  numerous  barracks  brighten¬ 
ed  the  night,  and  the  forest  of  Soignees,  in  possession  of  Wellington,  ap¬ 
peared  like  one  combined  blaze,  giving  light  to  the  farms  of  Belle 
Alliance  and  La  Haye  Sainte.  The  rain  during  the  night  fell  in  torrents, 
only  ceasing  towards  day-light.  The  great  fatigues  of  the  day  overcame 
all  our  needs,  and  with  all  the  noise  of  the  rain  and  the  guards,  we  re¬ 
ceived,  in  our  wet  clothes,  a  refreshing  sleep,  until  the  break  of  the  day. 


A  LITTLE  WHILE. 


Beyond  the  smiling  and  the  weeping, 

I  shall  be,  soon  ; 

Beyond  the  waking  and  the  sleeping, 

Beyond  the  sowing  and  the  reaping, 

I  shall  be,  soon. 

Love,  rest,  and  home  ! 

Sweet  home  ! 

Lord,  tarry  not,  but  come. 

Beyond  the  blooming  and  the  fading, 

I  shall  be,  soon  ; 

Beyond  the  shining  and  the  shading, 

Beyond  tbe  hoping  and  the  drearing, 

I  shall  be,  soon. 

Love,  rest,  and  home  ! 

Sweet  home  ! 

Lord,  tarry  not,  but  come. 

Beyond  the  rising  and  the  setting, 

I  shall  be,  soon  ; 

Beyond  the  calming  and  the  fretting, 

Beyond  remembering  and  forgetting, 

I  shall  be,  soon  ; 

Love,  rest,  and  home  ! 

Sweet  home  ! 

Lord,  tarry  not,  but  come. 

Beyond  the  parting  and  the  meeting, 

I  shall  be,  soon  ; 

Beyond  the  farewell  and  the  greeting  • 

Beyond  the  pulse’s  fever  beating, 

I  shall  be,  soon  ; 

Love,  rest,  and  home  ! 

Sweet  home  ! 

Lord,  tarry  not,  but  come. 

Beyond  the  frost-chain  and  the  fever, 

I  shall  be,  soon  ; 

Beyond  the  rock-waste  and  the  river, 

Beyond  the  ever  and  the  never, 

'I  shall  be,  soon  ; 

Love,  rest,  and  home  ! 

Sweet  home  ! 

Lord,  tarry  not,  but  come. 
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EDITORIAL  SEED-THOUGHTS. 

«  Gather  rp  the  Fragments  that  Remain,  that  nothing  be  Lost. 
I  ' 


SIMPLICITY  OF  LANGUAGE  IN  SERMONS. 

0 

There  are  in  every  congregation  many 
simple-hearted  pious  persons  whose  ed¬ 
ucation  is  very  limited,  and  whose  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  language  extends  only 
to  the  simplest  words  and  expressions. 
They  are  limited  to  the  Saxon  words, 
and  what  goes  beyond  that  is  “  Greek  ” 
to  them.  Hence  ministers,  instead  of 
aiming  at  using  “great  swelling  words,” 
which  is  commonly,  but  falsely  called 
“good  language,”  ought  to  study  the 
greatest  simplicity.  This  would  not 
only  make  Sermons  shorter  than  they 
generally  are,  but  render  them  much 
more  intelligable  to  the  ignorant. 

On  a  certain  occasion  one  minister 
exchanged  pulpits  with  another.  The 
strange  preacher  delivered  a  sermon  on 
the  Martyrdom  of  Stephen,  in  which  he 
,  invariably  called  him  the  Proto-Martyr. 
After  the  sermon,  a  simple-hearted  old 
lady  went  up  to  the  preacher  and  ad¬ 
dressed  him  thus: 

“I  liked  your  sermon  very  well  so 
far  as  I  understood  it;  but  there  was 
one  word  that  I  did  not  understand,  and 
that  kept  me  from  understanding  much 
of  the  rest  of  the  discourse — it  was  Pro- 
to-Maftyr.  Pray  what  is  Proto-mar¬ 
tyr?” 

“  Proto-martyr,”  said  the  minister, 
u  simply  means  the  first  martyr.” 

“  0  ”  said  the  lady  in  a  sad  tone,  “why 
did  you  not  then  simply  call  him  so ! 

The  minister  felt  reproved.  He  saw 
that  he  had  kept  a  pious  soul  in  severe 
distress  throughout  a  whole  sermon,  by 
using  a  word  derived  from  the  Greek, 
when  he  might  just  as  easily  have  used 
a  word  easily  understood  by  all.  How 
cruel  thus  to  perplex  the  minds  of  the 
simple,  when  it  can  be  so  easily  avoid¬ 
ed. 

We  remember  another  case  of  a  simi¬ 
lar  kind.  A  pious  old  lady  went  and  pre¬ 
sented  herself  before  a  pastor  who  just 
had  preached  his  first  sermon  for  them. 

“I  liked  your  sermon,”  she  said,  “but 
in  one  thing  your  preaching  differs  from 
that  of  our  former  pastor.  He  always 
had  so  many  likes  in  his  sermons.  I  al¬ 


ways  like  those  likes.  You  had  no 
likes  in  your  sermon  at  all.” 

“How? — whatdoyou  rneanby  likes.” 
asked  the  new  pastor. 

“  Why  you  know,  he  always  said  one 
thing  was  like  another — and  so  explain¬ 
ed  it.  You  know,  as  our  Saviour  did. 
His  preaching,  you  know,  was  full  of 
likes.  He  said  the  Kingdom  of  heaven 
was  like  this  or  that;  then  explained 
it,  that  is  what  I  mean.  Our  pastor, 
you  know,  preached  with  those  likes. 
His  sermons  were  full  of  them.  0,  I  un¬ 
derstood  him  so  well,  because  he  had 
likbs  in  his  sermons!” 

The  good  pastor  had  learned  a  lesson 
from  this  simple-minded  pious  old  lady 
which  he  had  not  learned  in  the  Semina¬ 
ry.  It  was  the  fact  that  uneducated 
people  do  not  think  abstractly,  but  al¬ 
ways  by  analogy ;  and  that  if  he  will 
do  this  class  of  persons  good  he  must 
illustrate,  as  our  Saviour  did,  things 
spiritual  by  things  natural — the  higher 
by  the  lower — the  heavenly  by  the  earth¬ 
ly.  In  one  word  he  must  put  likes  in¬ 
to  his  sermons. 

It  is  said  that  the  venerable  Dr.  Alex¬ 
ander  used  to  preach  in  certain  places 
near  Princeton  in  neighborhoods  com¬ 
posed  of  comparatively  simple  people. 
Sometimes  when  he  could  not  go  himself, 
he  sent  some  of  his  students.  The  con¬ 
sequence  was  that  the  Doctor  was  en¬ 
tirely  eclipsed  by  his  own  students ! 
The  people  said  that  his  students  were 
much  more  learned  than  their  teacher, 
because  they  could  understand  him,  but 
the  students  went  beyond  their  compre¬ 
hension  !  At  length  the  people  took 
courage  to  inform  the  Doctor,  how  his 
reputation  for  learning  was  suffering  by 
contrast  with  his  learned  students  ! 

“You  know,”  said  the  Doctor,  “there 
is  quite  an  old  lady  who  sits  near  the 
far  end  of  the  house.” 

Yes,  they  knew  her. 

“She  is  very  ignorant,  is  she  not,” 
he  asked. 

They  said  she  was. 

“Well,”  said  he,”  I  always  have  her 
in  my  mind,  and  endeavor  to  speak  so 
simply  that  she  can  understand  me;  and 
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if  she  understands  me,  I  am  sure  all  the 
rest  will.” 

There  is  a  lesson  in  this  incident 
which  might  well  make  a  paragraph  in 
a  lecture  on  preaching.  Such  a  lecture 
might  be  illustrated  exceelontly  well  by 
the  example  of  our  “  Saviour’s  preach¬ 
ing,  and  much  ornamented  by  what  is 
said  by  Paul  about  not  preaching  the 
Gospel  “with  wisdom  of  words” — by 
Peter  of  “  great  swelling  words  of  van¬ 
ity,” — and  by  Jude  of  those  “whose 
mouth  speaketh  great  swelling  words, 
having  men’s  persons  in  admiration  be¬ 
cause  of  advantage.” 


PLANT  TREES. 

Will  you  do  it?  You  have  often  been 
told  to  do  so.  Will  you  get  at  it  at  last. 
Plant  trees.  If  not  more,  plant  one  tree, 
a  fruit,  or  a  shade  tree ;  we  care  not 
which,  but  do  plant  some  kind  or  other. 

Where  shall  you  plant  it  ?  Can  you 
find  no  place  for  one  tree  !  Along  the 
road,  before  the  house,  at  the  spring  or 
well,  in  some  fence  corner,  beside  some 
old  stone  quarry,  or  on  some  rocky 
place  where  you  can  perhaps  find  soil 
enough  for  one  tree.  You  can  easily 
find  the  place,  if  you  only  find  the  will 
to  do  it. 

You  will  get  no  good  of  it  anyhow  ? 
Ah,  pity  that  you  said  that.  It  only 
makes  us  think  the  less  of  you.  Your 
selfishness  has  crept  out.  Suppose 
those  who  have  gone  before  you  had 
thought  the  same,  where  .would  you 
now  get  apples  and  peaches  to  feed  that 
selfish  self  of  yours !  If  you  think  you 
are  not  worthy  of  living  till  the  fruit 
trees  you  plant  bear  fruit,  plant  them 
for  those  that  come  after  you,  as  those 
who  were  before  you  did  for  you. 

You  see  no  use  in  planting  so  many 
trees  ?  So  then.  We  see  no  use  in  leav¬ 
ing  a  space  vacant  where  a  tree  might 
grow  without  interfering  with  anything 
else.  If  there  is  nothing  but  birds  to 
eat  the  cherries,  nothing  but  rabbits  to 
eat  the  apples,  why  not  let  them  have 
that  satisfaction,  when  they  can  have  it 
at  such  a  trifling  cost.  But  the  likeli¬ 
hood  is  that  there  will  be  other  de¬ 
mands  for  the  fruit.  Ask  an  apple  wo¬ 
man  at  the  railroad  station  for  a  good 
healthy  apple,  and  she  will  say  :  “Three 
cents,  sir.”  Don’t  that  “pay?” 

Now  go  and  plant  trees.  Do  not  let 
this  spring  pass  without  repairing,  as 
far  as  you  may,|your  past  neglect.  And 


when  you  do  get  at  it,  plant  good 
trees.  Do  not  mind  paying  a  good  price 
for  good  fruit.  Get  the  best,  for  it  will 
reward  you  best  in  the  end. 

Do  not  forget  the  grapes,  the  currants, 
the  raspberries,  the  blackberries,  the 
gooseberries,  and  the  rest  of  the  berry 
family.  They  all  yield  well,  and  are 
well  worth  the  place  they  occupy.  How 
pleasant  to  have  plenty  to  use  during 
the  season;  and  what  are  left  the  good 
woman  of  the  house  will  turn  into  pre¬ 
serves  and  jellies  to  vary  the  sausage- 
monotony  of  midwinter,  and  aid  in 
giving  the  children  good  blood. 

Now  hear  the  words  of  the  Guardian 
and  be  wise.  Give  ear  to  our  counsels, 
and  get  understanding.  Attend  to  our 
most  reasonable  request  and  plant  trees  ! 
trees  !  trees ! 


SHADE  !  SHADE  !  SHADE  ! 

The  hot  months  are  coming  on  again. 
What  shall  be  done?  “  Necessity  is  the 
mother  of  invention.”  If  so,  the  smoth¬ 
ering  heat  of  the  Summer  months  ought 
to  bring  relief  in  some  shape.  Judging 
from  our  unenterprising  spirit  in  the 
direction  of  securing  sanitary  improve¬ 
ments,  we  shall  no  doubt  pant,  sweat  and 
sigh  through  the  coming  summer  months, 
as  we  have  often  done  before,  without 
being  the  wiser  for  it.  Various  methods 
are  employed  to  get  comfortably  through 
the  hot  weather.  The  favored  few  will 
flee  to  watering  places  or  country  resorts, 
the  busier  and  poorer  masses  must  lin¬ 
ger  and  languish  at  their  hot  and  ener¬ 
vating  tasks.  We  have  frequently  been 
surprised  that,  with  our  famous  enter¬ 
prising  go-aheaditivenessso  little  should 
be  said  and  done  for  the  public  health 
of  body,  mind  and  soul.  Give  a  com-  • 
munity  a  healthy  atmosphere,  rational 
means  of  amusement,  and  you  facilitate 
its  moral  improvement. 

The  impression  prevails  that  parks 
and  public  baths,  are  luxuries  which 
only  our  larger  cities  can  claim.  In 
country  towns  the  people  must  bathe  in 
a  neighboring  stream  or  not  at  all;  they 
must  promenade  in  their  small  gardens 
or  on  the  hot,  dusty,  noisy  streets.  They 
can  look  out  over  the  country,  but  have 
no  convenient  place  to  enjoy  it.  Now 
why  can’t  we  have  parks  even  in  our 
small  country  towns  ?  Every  town, 
great  or  small,  that  would  plant  five  or 
ten  acres  of  ground,  and  plant  it  with 
trees,  would  diffuse  joy  and  gladness 
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through  coming  centuries.  Every  town 
ought  to  have  a  place  of  healthy,  pleasant 
resort,  not  only  for  the  wealthy,  but  for 
the  PEorLE  and  children;  and  this  could 
be  afforded  by  a  rural  retreat  nearby  at 
a  comparatively  small  expense.  A  natu¬ 
ral  woods  sometimes  affords  the  luxury 
of  retreat,  fresh  air  and  shade;  but  the 
land  near  villages  becomes  valuable, 
and  the  pleasant  woods  are  cut  down. 
The  private  citizen,  who  is  the  possessor, 
has  perhaps  not  public  spirit  enough, 
even  if  he  could  afford  it,  to  let  the  beau¬ 
tiful  woods  remain  ;  and  very  often  he 
is  not  in  circumstances  thus,  at  his  own 
sacrifice  to  keep  up  a  rural  place  for  the 
public  good.  Indeed  the  public  has  no 
right  to  demand  such  sacrifice  at  his 
hands.  No  principle  of  justice  de¬ 
mands  that  one  citizen  should  furnish 
alone  what  is  a  pleasure  and  profit  to 
all.  In  time,  as  we  have  intimated,  the 
village  grove  is  cut  down.  The  beauti¬ 
ful  original  forest  trees  all  gone  forever. 
Who  is  to  blame  for  the  loss?  Not  the 
man  who  could  not  afford  to  let  it  remain, 
but  the  public  who  neglected  to  purchase 
the  ground,  and  preserve  its  usual  charac¬ 
ter  for  the  public  comfort  aud  health. 

A  few  hundred  dollars  would  have 
purchased  the  ground,  which  would 
have  been  to  the  village  “a  thing  of 
beauty,  and  a  joy  forever.”  But  the 
opportunity  is  gone.  What  now  is  to 
be  done  ?  It  is  never  too  late  to  do  good. 
Let  a  piece  of  ground  be  purchased  and 
planted  with  trees.  A  few  years  will 
bring  about  the  desired  result,  and 
parents  will  have  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  their  children  play  under  trees  of 
their  own  planting. 

There  is  little  difficulty  in  accomplish¬ 
ing  what  is  here  suggested.  There  are 
in  every  village  and  town  a  few  public 
spirited  citizens  to  be  found  who  can  re¬ 
alize  it.  Enough  will  be  found  to  favor 
it,  when  it  is  proposed  and  started,  and 
when  there  are  those  who  were  led  in 
carrying  it  into  effect.  Let  it  be  done. 
Shade  !  shade  !  shade ! — with  fresh  air, 
and  a  place  to  which  to  fly  from  heat 
and  dust — this  is  wliat  we  need.  God 
wishes  us  to  have  it.  He  will  grow  the 
trees,  let  us  plant  them. 


HOW  VICTORIA  TRAINS  HER  CHILDREN. 

A  primary  regard  is  paid  to  moral 
and  religious  duties.  They  rise  early, 
breakfast  at  eight,  and  dine  at  two. 
Their  various  occupations  are  alloted 
out  with  almost  military  exactness. 


One  hour  finds  them  in  the  study  of  the 
ancient,  another  of  the  modern  authors, 
their  acquaintanceship  with  the  langua¬ 
ges  being  first  founded  on  a  thorough 

knowledge  oft  heir  grammatical  construe 

tion,  and  afterwards  familiarized  and 
perfected  by  conversation. 

Next  they  arc  trained  in  those  mili¬ 
tary  exercises  which  give  dignity  and 
bearing.  Another  hour  is  agreeably 
filled  up  with  the  lighter  accomplish¬ 
ments  of  music  and  dancing.  Again 
the  happy  party  assemble  in  the  riding 
school,  where  they  may  be  seen  deeply 
interested  in  the  various  evolutions  of 
the  menage.  Thence — while  drawing 
and  the  further  exercise  of  music,  and 
the  lighter  accomplishments,  call  off 
the  attention  of  their  sisters — the  young 
princes  proceed  to  busily  engage  them¬ 
selves  in  a  carpenter’s  shop,  fitted  up 
expressly  for  them,  at  the  wish  of  the 
royal  consort,  with  a  turning  lathe  and 
other  tools  essential  to  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  craft.  They  thus  be¬ 
come  not  only  theoretically,  but  practi¬ 
cally  acquainted  with  the  useful  arts  of 
life. 

A  small  laboratory  is  occasionally 
brought  into  requisition,  at  the  instance 
also  of  their  royal  father,  and  the  minds 
of  the  children  are  thus  led  from  a  con¬ 
templation  of  the  curiosities  of  chemical 
science  and  the  wonders  of  nature  to  an 
inquiry  into  their  causes.  This  done, 
the  young  carpenters  and  students  throw 
down  their  saws  and  axes,  unbuckle 
their  philosophy,  and  shoulder  their 
miniature  percussion-guns — which  they 
handle  with  all  the  dexterity  of  practic¬ 
ed  sportsmen — for  a  shooting  stroll 
through  the  Royal  Gardens.  The  even¬ 
ing  meal,  the  preparations  for  the  morn¬ 
ing  lessons,  and  brief  religious  instruc- 
tion,  close  the  day. 


PERSEVERANCE. 

He  who  allows  his  application  to 
falter,  or  shirks  his  work  on  frivolous 
pretexts,  is  on  the  sure  road  to  ultimate 
failure.  Let  any  task  be  undertaken  as 
a  thing  not  possible  to  be  evaded,  and 
it  will  soon  come  to  be  performed  with 
.  alacrity  and  cheerfulness.  The  habit  of 
strenuous,  continued  labor,  will  become 
comparatively  easy  in  time,  like  every 
other  habit.  Thus  even  men  with  the 
commonest  brains  and  most  slender 
powers  will  accomplish  much,  if  they 
will  but  apply  themselves  wholly  and 
indefatigably  to  one  thing  at  a  time. 
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Sir  Charles  Napier,  •when  in  India, 
encountered  an  army  of  35,000  Beloo- 
ches  with  2,000  men,  of  whom  only  400 
were  Europeans.  He  charged  them  in 
the  center  up  a  high  bank,  and  for  three 
hours  the  battle  was  undecided.  At 
last  they  turned  and  fled. 

It  is  this  sort  of  pluck,  tenacity  and 
determined  perseverance  which  wins 
soldiers’  battles,  and  indeed  every  battle. 
It  is  the  one  neck  nearer  that  wins  the 
.  race  and  shows  the  blood  ;  the  one  pull 
more  of  the  oar  that  proves  the  “  beefi¬ 
ness  of  the  fellow,”  as  Oxford  men  say  : 
it  is  the  one  march  more  that  wins  the 
campaign ;  the  five  minutes’  more  per¬ 
sistent  courage  that  witis  the  fight. 
Though  your  forcebelessthan  another’s, 
you  equal  and  outmaster  your  opponent 
if  you  continue  it  longer  and  concentrate 
it  more.  The  reply  of  the  Spartan 
father,  who  said  to  his  son,  when  com¬ 
plaining  that  his  sword  was  too  short, 
“  Add  a  step  to  it,”  is  applicable  to 
everything  in  life. 


It  is  not  how  much  a  man  may  know 
that  is  of  so  much  importance  as  the 
end  and  purpose  for  which  he  knows  it. 
The  object  of  knowledge  should  be  to 
mature  wisdom  and  improve  character, 
to  render  us  better,  happier  and  more 
useful — more  benevolent,  more  energet¬ 
ic,  and  more  efficient  in  the  pursuit  of 
every  high  purpose  in  life.  We  must 
ourselves  be  and  do,  and  not  rest  satis¬ 
fied  merely  with  reading  and  medita¬ 
ting  over  what  other  men  have  written 
and  done.  Our  best  light  must  be  made 
life  and  our  best  thought  action.  The 
humblest  and  least  literate  must  train 
his  sense  of  duty  and  accustom  himself 
to  an  orderly  and  diligent  life.  Though 
talents  are  the  gift  of  nature,  the  high¬ 
est  virtue  may  be  acquired  by  men  of 
the  humblest  abilities  through  careful 
self-discipline.  At  least  we  ought  to  be 
able  to  say,  as  Richter  did,  “  I  have 
made  as  much  out  of  myself  as  could 
be  made  of  the  stuff,  and  no  man  should 
require  more.” 
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Five  Years’  Ministry  in  the  German 
Reformed  Church  in  Race  st.,  be¬ 
low  Fourth,  Philadelphia.  An 
Anniversary  Sermon,  preached  Jan. 
8,  1860,  and  an  Ecclesiastical  Appen¬ 
dix.  By  J.  H.  A.  Bomberger,  D.  D., 
Philadelphia,  Lindsay  and  Blakiston, 
1860,  pp.  72. 

It  was  a  happy  thought  in  the  congre¬ 
gation  to  which  Dr.  Bomberger  minis¬ 
ters,  to  request  the  publication  of  this 
sermon.  In  consequence  of  various 
tribulations  brought  upon  the  good  old 
Race  street  Church  previous  to  Dr.  B.’s 
entering  upon  its  pastorate,  his  own 
ministry  during  these  five  years  has 
been  one  of  peculiar  labor  and  responsi¬ 
bility,  while  the  state  of  the  congre¬ 
gation  has  been  one  of  anxiety — of  hope 
— of  fear.  The  desolations  have  disap¬ 
peared,  and  encouraging  prosperity  has 


characterized  the  history  of  the  congre¬ 
gation.  This  sermon  looks  back  serene¬ 
ly  over  troubles  left  behind,  and  recounts 
gratefully  the  mercies  of  the  Lord. 

It  was  a  happy  thought  also  in 
Dr.  Bomberger  to  add  the  Ecclesi¬ 
astical  Appendix.  Whilst  that  sermon 
is  necessarily  of  more  local  applica¬ 
tion,  the  numerous  facts  that  are  here 
condensed  into  about  30  pages  are  of 
permanent  general  interest,  especially 
to  members  of  the  Reformed  Church, 
and  to  such  as  wish  to  inform  themselves 
'  in  regard  to  her  origin,  history;  stand¬ 
ards,  polity,  and  general  spirit.  Whilst 
the  sermon,  though  covering  delicate 
ground,  is  subdued  and  breathes  the 
spirit  of  charity,  the  Appendix  is  pre¬ 
pared  with  care  and  ability.  We  hope 
this  neat  little  volume  may  receive  a 
wide  circulation. 
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BEAUTIFUL  NATURAL  SCENERY. 


BY'  EDWARD  HITCHCOCK,  D.  D. 


Some  may,  perhaps,  doubt  whether  it  can  have  been  one  of  the  ob¬ 
jects  of  divine  benevolence  and  wisdom,  in  arranging  the  surface  of  this 
world,  so  to  construct  and  adorn  it  as  to  gratify  a  taste  for  fine  scenery. 
But  I  caunot  doubt  it.  I  see  not  else  why  nature  every  where  is  fitted 
up  in  a  lavish  manner  with  all  the  elements  of  the  sublime  and  beautiful, 
nor  why  there  are  powers  in  the  human  soul  so  intensely  gratified  in 
contact  with  those  elements,  unless  they  were  expressly  adapted  for  one 
another  by  the  Creator.  Surely  natural  scenery  does  afford  to  the  unso¬ 
phisticated  soul  one  of  the  richest  and  purest  sources  of  enjoyment  to 
be  found  on  earth.  If  this  be  doubted  by  any  one,  it  must  be  because 
he  has  never  been  placed  in  circumstances  to  call  into  exercise  his 
natural  love  of  the  beautiful  and  the  sublime  in  creation.  Let  me  per¬ 
suade  such  a  one,  at  least  in  imagination,  to  break  away  from  the  slavish 
routine  of  business  or  pleasure,  and  in  the  height  of  balmy  summer  to 
accompany  me  to  a  few  spots,  where  his  soul  will  swell  with  new  and 
strong  emotions,  if  his  natural  sensibilities  to  the  grand  and  beautiful 
have  not  become  thoroughly  dead  within  him. 

We  might  profitably  pause  for  a  moment  at  this  enchanting  season  of 
the  year, (June,)  and  look  abroad  from  that  gentle  elevation  on  which 
we  dwell,  now  all  mantled  over  with  a  flowery  carpet,  wafting  its  balmy 
odors  into  our  studies.  Can  anv  thing  be  more  delightful  than  the  wa- 
vmg  forests,  with  their  dense  and  deep  green  foliage,  interspersed  with 
grassy  and  sunny  fields  and  murmuring  streamlets,  which  spread  all 
around  us  ?  How  rich  the  graceful  slopes  of  yonder  distant  mountains, 
which  bound  the  Connecticut  on  eithe  side !  How  imposing  Mount 
Sugar  Loaf  on  the  north,  with  its  red-belted  and  green-tufted  crown, 
and  Mettawampe  too,  with  its  rocky  terraces  on  the  one  side,  and  its 
broad  slopes  of  unbroken  forests  on  the  other  !  Especially,  how  beauti¬ 
fully  and  even  majestically  docs  the  indented  summit  of  Mount  Holyoke 
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repose  against  the  summer  sky  !  What  sunrises  and  sunsets  do  we  here 
witness,  and  what  a  multitude  of  permutations  and  combinations  pass 
before  us  during  the  day,  as  we  watch  from  hour  to  hour  one  of  the 
loveliest  landscapes  of  New  England  ! 

Let  us  now  turn  our  steps  to  that  huge  pile  of  mountains  called  the 
White  Hills  of  New  Hampshire.  We  will  approach  them  through  the 
valley  of  the  Saco  River,  and  at  the  distance  of  thirty  miles  they  will  be 
seen  looming  up  in  the  horizon,  with  the  clouds  reposing  beneath  their 
naked  heads.  As  the  observer  approaches  them,  the  sides  of  the  valley 
will  gradually  close  in  upon  him,  and  rise  higher  and  higher,  until  he 
will  find  their  naked  granit  summits  almost  jutting  over  his  path,  to 
the  height  of  several  thousand  feet,  seeming  to  form  the  very  battle¬ 
ments  of  heaven.  Now  and  then  will  he  see  the  cataract  leaping  hun¬ 
dreds  of  feet  down  their  sides,  and  the  naked  path  of  some  recent  land¬ 
slip,  which  carried  death  and  desolation  in  its  track.  Erom  this  deep 
and  wild  chasm  he  will  at  length  emerge,  and  climb  the  vast  ridge,  until 
he  has  seen  the  forest  trees  dwindle,  and  at  length  disappear;  and  stand¬ 
ing  upon  the  naked  summit,  immensity  seems  stretched  out  before  him. 
Rut  he  has  not  yet  reached  the  highest  point ;  and  far  in  the  distance, 
and  far  above  him,  Mount  Washington  seems  to  repose  in  awful  majesty 
against  the  heavens.  Turning  his  course  thither,  he  follows  the  narrow 
and  naked  ridge  over  one  peak  after  another,  first  rising  upon  Mount 
Pleasant,  then  Mount  Franklin,  and  then  Mount  Monroe,  each  lifting 
him  higher,  and  making  the  sea  of  mountains  around  him  more  wide 
and  billowy,  and  the  yawning  gulfs  on  either  side  more  profound  and 
awful,  so  that  every  moment  his  interest  deepens,  and  reaches  not  its 
climax  until  he  stands  upon  Mount  Washington,  when  the  vast  panora¬ 
ma  is  completed,  and  the  world  seems  spread  out  at  his  feet.  Yet  it 
does  not  seem  to  be  a  peopled  world,  for  no  mighty  city  lies  beneath 
him.  Indeed,  were  it  there,  he  would  pass  it  almost  unnoticed.  For 
why  should  he  regard  so  small  an  object  as  a  city,  when  the  world  is  be¬ 
fore  him  ? — a  world  of  mountains,  bearing  the  impress  of  God’s  own 
hand,  standing  in  solitary  grandeur,  just  as  he  piled  them  up  in  prime¬ 
val  ages,  and  stretching  away  on  every  side  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach. 
On  that  pinnacle  of  the  northern  regions  no  sound  of  man  or  beast 
breaks  in  upon  the  awful  stillness  which  reigns  there,  and  which  seems 
to  bring  the  soul  into  near  communion  with  the  Deity.  It  is,  indeed, 
the  impressive  Sabbath  of  nature ;  and  the  soul  feels  a  delightful  awe, 
which  can  never  be  forgotten.  Gladly  would  it  linger  there  for  hours, 
and  converse  with  the  mighty  and  the  holy  thoughts  which  come  crowd¬ 
ing  into  it ;  and  it  is  only  when  the  man  looks  at  the  rapidly  declining 
sun  that  he  is  roused  from  his  reverie  and  commences  his  descending 
march. 

Let  such  a  man  next  accompany  me  to  Niagara.  Wo  will  pass  by  all 
minor  cataracts,  and  place  ourselves  at  once  on  the  margin  of  one  that 
knows  no  rival.  Let  not  the  man  take  a  hasty  glance,  and  in  disappoint¬ 
ment  conclude  that  he  shall  find  no  interest  and  no  sublimity  there.  Let 
him  go  to  the  edge  of  the  precipice,  and  watch  the  deep  waters  as  they 
roll  over,  and,  changing  their  sea-green  brightness  for  a  fleecy  white, 
pour  down  upon  the  rocks  beneath,  and  dash  back  again  in  spray  high 
in  the  air.  Let  him  go  to  the  foot  of  the  sheet,  and  look  up  at  the  cata- 
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ract  at  once  ;  and  as  he  stands  musing,  let  him  listen  to  the  deep  thun- 
derings  of  the  falling  sheet.  Let  him  go  to  the  Table  Rock,  and  creep 
forward  to  its  jutting  edge,  and  gaze  steadily  into  the  foaming  and  ed¬ 
dying  waters  so  far  beneath  him,  until  his  nerves  thrill  and  vibrate,  ami 
he  involuntarily  shrinks  back,  exclaiming, — 

“  IIow  dreadful 

And  dizzy  ’tis  to  cast  one’s  eyes  so  low ! 

I’ll  look  no  more, 

Lest  my  bx*ain  turn.” 

Next,  let  him  stand  upon  that  rock  till  the  sun  approaches  sp  near 
the  western  horizon  that  a  glorious  bow,  forming  an  almost  entire  circle 
on  the  cataract  and  the  spray,  shall  clothe  the  scene  with  unearthly 
beauty,  and,  in  connection  with  the  emerald  green  of  the  waters,  give  it 
a  brilliancy  fully  equal  to  its  sublimity.  And,  finally,  if  he  would  add 
the  emotions  of  moral  to  natural  sublimity,  let  him  follow  to  Ontario, 
the  deep  gulf  through  which  all  these  waters  flow,  and,  gathering  up 
the  evidence,  which  he  will  find  too  strong  to  resist,  that  they  themselves 
have  worn  that  gulf  backward  seven  miles,  let  him  try  the  rules  of  geo¬ 
logical  arithmetic  to  see  if  he  can  reach  the  period  of  its  commencement. 
Surely,  when  he  reviews  the  emotions  of  that  day,  he  will  never  again 
doubt  that  the  magnificent  scenery  of  our  world  is  the  result  of  benevo¬ 
lent  design  on  the  part  of  the  Creator. 

If,  now,  we  cross  the  Atlantic,  we  shall  easily  find  scenes  of  natural 
beauty  and  sublimity,  that  have  long  elicited  the  wonder  and  delight  of 
thousands  of  genuine  taste.  Shall  we  turn  our  steps  first  to  the  valleys 
and  mountains  of  Wales  ?  To  an  American  eye,  indeed,  they  lack  one 
important  feature,  in  being  so  destitute  of  trees.  But  then  their  wild 
aspect,  their  ragged  and  rocky  outlines,  present  a  picture  of  the  sublim¬ 
ity  of  desolation  so  rarely  equalled.  And  as  you  ascend  tne  mountains, 
Snowdon,  for  instance,  the  highest  of  them  ail — you  find  their  summits, 
not  rounded  as  our  American  mountains,  by  former  drift  agency,  nor 
forming  contiuous  ridges,  but  shooting  up  in  ragged  peaks  and  edges, 
as  if  they  formed  the  teeth  of  mother  earth  ;  although,  in  fact,  it  was 
the  tooth  of  time  that  has  gnawed  them  into  their  present  forms.  As 
you  approach  the  summit,  you  feel  animated  in  anticipation  of  the  splen¬ 
did  prospect  about  to  open  upon  you.  But  the  clouds  begin  to  gather, 
and  soon  envelop  the  mountain  top  ;  and  though  you  reach  the  pinnacle, 
the  dense  mist  limits  vour  vision  to  a  circle  of  a  few  rods  in  diameter. 
But  ere,  long  the  vapor  begins  to  break  away,  and  the  lofty  cliffs 
and  deep  caverns  around  you  are  revealed.  Now  and  then,  the  lake, 
so  often  found  in  the  recesses  of  these  mountains,  is  half  seen 
through  the  opening  cloud,  and,  magnified  by  the  obscurity,  it 
seems  more  distant  and  grand  than  if  distinctly  visible.  Gradually  the 
clouds  open  in  various  directions,  disclosing  gulf  after  gulf,  lake  after 
lake,  mountain  after  mountain,  and,  finally,  the  Irish  Channel,  dotted 
with  sails  ;  and  the  whole  scene  lies  spread  out  before  you  in  glories  that 
cannot  be  described.  You  are  standing  upon  the  pinnacle  of  England, 
and  you  feel  as  if  almost  the  whole  of  it  lay  within  the  circle  of  vision. 
After  enjoying  so  splendid  a  scene,  you  are  thankful  that  the  cloud  bid 
it  at  first  from  your  sight,  and  so  much  enhanced  your  pleasure  by 
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opening  vista  after  vista,  till  the  whole  became  one  magnificent  circle  of 
picturesque  beauty  and  sublimity.* 

To  relieve  the  mind  after  gazing  long  on  such  scenes  of  rugged  gran¬ 
deur,  let  us  turn  our  course  southerly,  and  follow  down  the  romantic 
Iianks  of  the  Wye,  where  every  turn  presents  some  new  beauties,  occa¬ 
sionally  disclosing  the  ruins  of  some  old  castle,  or  magnificent  abbey, 
(Tinton,)  and  at  length  Bristol,  with  its  aristocratic  adjunct,  Clifton, 
turns  your  thoughts  from  the  works  of  nature  to  those  of  man.  And 
yet,  even  Clifton’s  elegant  Crescent  is  but  a  meagre  show  by  the  side  of 
fthe  magnificent  gorge  which  the  Avon  has  cut  in  the  rocks  just  before  it 
i  enters  Bristol  Channel. 

.Ite&smg  over  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  traversing  its  shores,  we  shall 
•witness  many  unique  examples  of  natural  beauty,  swelling  sometimes 
iinto  sublimity — such  are  the  chalk  cliffs  near  its  western  extremity,  from 
two  hundred  to  six  hundred  feet  high — sometimes  hollowed  out  into 
magnificent  domes,  and  the  pillars  of  chalk,  called  Needles,  in  the  midst 
«Df  the  sea,  alive  with  sea  gulls  and  cormorants,  and  forming  the  remnants 
*of  the  chalk  bridge  that  once  united  the  island  to  England.  There,  too, 
.Alum  Bay,  with  its  many-colored  strata  of  clay,  unites  the  interesting  in 
I  geolQgy  with  the  picturesque  in  scenery. 

.Along  the  southern  coast,  also,  are  the  stupendous  cliffs  and  the  ro¬ 
mantic  under-cliffs,  as  well  as  the  ragged  chines,  where  an  almost  tropi¬ 
cal  climate  attracts  the  invalid,  while  the  cool  sea  breezes  draw  thither 
?the  wealthy  and  the  fashionable. 

But  if  sublime  scenery  pleases  us  more,  we  must  traverse  the  High¬ 
lands  of  Scotland, — 


“  Land  of  brown  heatb  and  shaggy  furze,” 

land  of  lofty  and  naked  mountains,  embosoming  lakes  of  great  beauty, 
and  full  of  historic  and  poetic  interest 

Passing  over  Loch  Lomond,  the  Queen  of  Scottish  lakes,  you  go 
through  the  long  shadow  of  Ben  Lomond,  propped  by  many  lesser  moun¬ 
tains.  Basing  into  the  Highlands,  the  sterility  and  wildness  increase, 
and  reach  their  maximum  in  Glencoe,  whose  wildness  and  sublimity  are 
indeed  indescribable  ;  but,  if  seen,  they  can  never  be  forgotten.  Still  far¬ 
ther  north,  Ben  Hevis  lifts  its  uncovered  head  above  all  other  mountains 
in.  the  British  Isles ;  so  high,  indeed,  that  often,  during  the  whole 
summer,  it  retains  a  portion  of  its  snowy,  wintry  mantle. 

Yet  farther  north,  we  come  to  the  unique  terraces,  called  the  Parallel 
Hoads  of  Glen  Boy,  formerly  supposed  to  be  the  work  of  giants  ;  but 
now,  that  they  are  known  to  be  the  product  of  nature,  proving  not  only 
objects  of  great  scenographical  interest,  but  a  problem  of  special  im¬ 
portance  and  difficulty  in  geology. 

If  we  should  pass  from  Scotland  to  the  north-east  part  of  Ireland, 
taking  Staffa  in  our  way,  we  should  find  in  the  basaltic  columns  of  Fin- 


#In  this  description  I  bare  attempted  to  give  exactly  the  experience  of  myself  and  John 
'Tappan,  Esq.,  with  our  wives,  who  ascended  Snowdon  in  June,  1850.  A  few  days  after, 
we  ascended  Cader  Idris,  another  mountain  of  Wales,  near  Dolgelly,  where  the  views  were 
perhaps  equally  wild  and  sublime,  with  the  addition  of  a  vast  number  of  trap  columns,  and 
a.  pseudo-crater,  with  its  jagged  and  frowning  sides. 
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gal’s  Cave,  and  the  Giant’s  Causeway,  what  seems,  at  first  view,  to  be 
stupendous  human  structures,  or  rather  the  architecture  of  giants.  Gut 
you  soon  find  it  to  be  only  an  example — 

“  AVhero  nature  works  as  if  defying  art, 

And,  in  defiance  of  her  rival  powers 
"By  these  fortuitous  and  random  strokes, 

Performing  such  inimitable  feats, 

As  she,  with  all  her  rules,  can  never  roach.” 

Let  any  one  sail  along  the  coast  for  a  few  miles  at  the  Giant’s  Cause¬ 
way,  enter  some  of  the  deep  and  echoing  caverns,  overhung  by  the  ba¬ 
saltic  mass,  and  see  the  columns  rising  tier  above  tier,  sometimes  four 
hundred  feet  in  height,  and  assuming  every  wild  and  fantastic  shape  ;  or 
let  him  walk  over  the  acres  of  columns,  whose  tops  are  as  perfectly  poly¬ 
gonal  and  as  accurately  fitted  to  one  another  as  the  most  skilful  architect 
could  make  them,  and  he  will  confess  how  superior  Nature  is,  when  she 
would  present  a  model  for  human  imitation  ;  and  how  with  accurate 
system  she  can  combine  the  wildest  disorder,  and  thus  delight  by  sym¬ 
metry,  while  she  awes  by  sublimity. 

Let  us  next  pass  over  to  continental  Europe.  We  have  reached  the 
.Rhine  at  Bonn,  and  the  steamboat  takes  us  at  once  into  the  midst  of 
the  romantic  Drachenfels,  or  seven  mountains,  the  result  of  volcanic 
agency,  and  still  presenting  more  or  less  of  the  conical  outline  peculiar 
almost  to  modern  volcanoes.  These  are  the  commencement  of  the  ro¬ 
mantic  scenery  of  the  Rhine.  From  thence  to  Bingen,  some  sixty  or 
seventy  miles,  that  river  has  cut  its  way  through  hills  and  mountains, 
sometimes  rising  one  thousand  feet.  Along  their  base,  the  inhabitants 
have  planted  many  a  well-known  town,  while  old  castles,  half  crumbled 
down,  recall  continually  the  history  of  feudal  ages  ;  and  here,  too,  springs 
up  a  multitude  of  remembrances  of  startling  events  in  more  recent  times. 
The  mind,  indeed,  finds  itself  drawn  at  one  moment  to  some  historical 
monument,  and  next  to  scenery  of  surpassing  beauty  or  sublimity  ;  now 
the  bold,  overhanging  rock,  now  the  deep  recess,  now  the  towering 
mountain,  now  the  quiet  dell  wfith  its  romantic  villages ;  while  every 
where  on  the  north  bank,  the  vine-clad  terraces  show  us  what  wonders 
human  industry  can  accomplish. 

Nor  does  the  Rhine  lose  its  interest  when  we  have  emerged  from  its 
Ghor  into  its  more  open  valley,  from  Bingen  to  Basle,  in  Switzerland. 
Oo  its  right  bank,  the  Yosgcs  Mountains,  and  on  its  left,  the  Black 
Forest,  with  not  unfrequent  volcanic  summits,  afford  a  fine  resting-place 
for  the  eye,  as  the  rail  car  bears  us  rapidly  over  the  rich  intervening  level. 
Or,  if  we  turn  aside — as  to  Heidelberg,  on  the  Neckar — what  can  be  a 
more  splendid  sight  than  to  stand  by  the  old  castle  above  the  town,  and 
look  down  the  valley  as  the  sun  is  sinking  in  the  west ! 

But  after  all,  it  is  in  Switzerland,  and  there  only,  that  we  meet  with 
the  climax  of  sccnographical  wonders.  Nowhere  else  can  we  find  such 
lakes  in  the  midst  of  such  mountains  ;  such  pleasant  valleys  bordered  by 
such  stupendous  hills  ;  such  gorges,  and  precipices,  and  passes,  and  es¬ 
pecially  such  glaciers  ;  such  avalanches,  such  snow-capped  mountains, 
while  vegetation  at  their  base,  and  far  up  the  sides,  is  fresh  and 
luxuriant. 

Embark,  for  instance,  at  Zurich,  and,  crossing  its  beautiful  lake,  direct 
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your  course  towards  Mount  Righi.  As  the  heavy  diligence  lifts  you 
above  the  lake,  you  begin  to  catch  glimpses  of  the  grandeur  of  the  Swiss 
mountains  to  the  south,  piercing  the  clouds  afar  off.  Passing  the  ro¬ 
mantic  Zug,  you  come  to  the  valley  between  the  Rossberg  and  the 
Righi,  and  the  denuded  face  of  the  former  tells  you  whence  came  the 
mass  of  ruins  over  which  you  clamber,  and  which  buried  the  villages  of 
Groldau,  Eussingen,  and  Rothen,  several  hundred  feet  deep  with  blocks 
of  stone  and  soil.  Long  and  steep  is  your  ascent  of  Righi,  nearly  six 
thousand  feet  above  the  sea.  But  the  views  you  obtain  by  the  way  be¬ 
come  wider  and  grander  at  every  step.  Reaching  the  summit  near 
sunset,  you  may  be  gratified  by  a  panoramic  view  of  a  large  part  of 
Switzerland,  embracing  its  wildest  and  grandest  scenery.  Yet,  if  the 
clouds  prevent,  you  wait  for  the  morning,  in  the  hope  of  being  more 
fortunate.  With  the  earliest  dawn  you  awake,  and  proceed  to  the  sum¬ 
mit  of  the  mountain,  where  hundreds,  perhaps,  from  all  civilized  lands, 
are  congregated,  to  witness  the  rising  of  the  sun.  But  a  dense  cloud 
envelops  the  mountain,  and  hope  almost  dies  within  you.  Wait,  how¬ 
ever,  a  few  moments,  and  the  rising  sun  will  depress  the  clouds  below 
the  mountain’s  summit,  and  a  scene  of  glory  shall  open  upon  you,  -which 
can  never  be  erased  from  vour  memorv.  Look  now,  for  the  sun’s  first 
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rays  have  shed  a  flood  of  glory  over  the  clouds  which  now  fill  the 
valleys  beneath  your  feet.  A  fleecy  white  predominates;  but  the  colors 
of  the  prism  tinge  the  edges  of  the  clouds,  and  no  part  of  the  solid  earth 
rises  above  them,  save  the  pinnacle  on  which  you  stand,  and  to  the  south 
the  higher  peaks  of  the  Bernese  Alps, — the  Jungfrau,  the  Eiger,  the 
Shreckhorn,  and  the  Yfetterhorn — covered  with  snow  and  glaciers,  and 
seeming*  too  pure  to  belong  to  earth.  Indeed,  the  whole  scene  seemed 
to  me  to  be  unearthly  ;  the  fittest  emblem  that  my  eyes  ever  rested  upon 
of  celestial  scenes- ;  and  one  cannot  repress  the  desire,  when  looking 
upon  it,  to  be  borne  away  on  wings  over  the  glorious  scene,  and  to  re¬ 
pose  for  a  time  upon  the  gorgeous  bed,  forgetful  of  the  lower  world. 
Yet  when,  at  length,  the  clouds  begin  to  break  away,  and  disclose  the 
deep  valleys  and  blue  lakes, — places  made  immortal  by  the  deeds  of 
such  patriots  and  reformers  as  Tell  and  Zwinglius, — we  feel  again  the 
attractions  of  earth  ;  and  as  we  descend  to  Lake  Lucerne,  we  have  be¬ 
fore  us  such  scenery  as  scarcely  any  other  part  of  the  world  can  furnish. 
And  these  scenes  continue,  in  ever-changing  aspects,  wherever  we 
wander  along  this  enchanting  lake  ;  and  though  the  exhausted  brain 
fails  at  length,  the  objects  of  interest  do  not. 

From  this  lake  we  might  turn  our  course  easterly,  and  soon  find  our¬ 
selves  amid  the  glacial  regions  of  the  Oberland  Alps — scenes  full  of  deep 
and  thrilling  interest.  But  let  us  rather  turn  southerly,  and,  following 
down  the  great  valley  of  Switzerland,  find  our  way  among  the  Alps  of 
Savoy,  where  the  same  phenomena  attain  their  maximum  of  interest  and 
sublimit}'',  and  the  great  monarch  of  the  Alps  is  seen,  wearing  his  hoary 
crown.  As  we  pass  along  towards  Lake  Lehman,  if  the  air  be  clear, 
the  Bernese  Alps  loom  up  in  unrivalled  majesty ;  and  as  we  sail  over 
Lake  Lehman,  Mont  Blanc,  with  some  of  its  nearly  equal  associates, 
shows  its  distant  yet  impressive  form.  Passing  without  notice  the  al¬ 
most  unrivalled  beauties  of  Lehman,  and  following  up  the  Arve  through 
its  stupendous  gorges,  we  catch  views  of  Mont  Blanc,  as  we  approach 
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it,  that  possess  overpowering  sublimity.  At  length,  Chamouny  is  reach¬ 
ed — a  lovely  vale  in  the  midst  of  Alpine  wonders.  From  thence  we 
first  ascend  the  Flegere,  thirty-five  hundred  feet  above  the  valley,  and 
sixty-five  hundred  above  the  ocean ;  and  there  we  get  a  fine  view  of 
Mont  Blanc  and  the  Aiguilles,  or  Needles.  Here,  distances  are  vastly 
diminished  to  the  eye,  and  you  seem  in  near  proximity  even  with  Mont 
Blanc ;  and,  in  fact,  should  any  adventurous  visitors  have  reached  the 
top  of  that  mountain,  a  good  spy-glass  will  show  them  from  this  spot.* 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley  from  the  Flegere,  and  at  about  the 
same  height,  is  Montanvert,  the  most  convenient  spot  for  traversing  the 
glacier  called  the  Mer  de  Glace.  If,  however,  one  would  see  the  lower 
extremity  of  that  glacier,  and  the  Arveron  issuing  from  it,  he  must  pass 
along  the  right-hand  side  of  the  stream,  and  then  he  can  follow  up  the 
glacier  to  Montanvert;  and  strange  would  it  be  if,  iu  doing  this,  he 
should  not  hear  and  see  the  frequent  avalanche. 

We  have  now  reached  the  field  where  everlasting  war  is  carried  on 
between  heat  and  cold,  summer  and  wiuter.  Below  us,  verdure  clothes 
the  valleys,  and  climbs  up  the  slopes  of  the  hills  ;  and  there  the  shepherd 
watches  his  flocks.  Above  us  there  are  fields  of  ice  stretching  many  a 
league,  save  where  some  needle-shaped  summit  of  naked  rock,  too  steep 
for  snow  to  rest  upon,  shoots  up  in  lonely  grandeur  thousands  of  feet, 
and  defies  the  raging  elements.  From  these  oceans  of  ice  shoot  forth 
down  the  valleys  enormous  glaciers,  appearing  like  vast  rivers  of  ice, 
winding  among  the  hills,  and  pushing,  at  the  rate  of  a  few  inches  each 
day,  far  into  regions  of  vegetation  ;  one  year  encroaching  upon  the 
shepherd’s  pasture  ground,  and  anon,  by  the  access  of  heat,  driven  back 
towards  the  summit ;  hurling  down,  from  time  to  time,  as  they  push  for¬ 
ward,  the  thundering  avalanche. 

Without  difficulty  at  Montanvert  we  can  enter  upon  the  glacier,  and 
in  spite  of  the  deep  crevasse,  and  the  elemental  war,  which  always  rages 
in  those  lofty  regions,  we  may  make  our  way  to  their  source.  Nay, 
human  feet,  as  already  suggested,  have  passed  even  the  top  of  Mont 
Blanc;  and  should  we  reach  this  summit  of  the  Alps,  we  should  stand 
upon  the  loftiest  point  of  Europe,  and  behold  a  scene  which  but  few  eyes 
ever  have,  or  ever  will,  rest  upon.  We  should — 

“  breathe 

The  difficult  air  of  the  iced  mountain’s  top, 

Where  the  birds  dare  not  build,  nor  insect’s  wing 
Flit  o’er  the  herbless  granite.” 

We  should,  in  fact,  have  reached  the  climax  of  the  sublime  in  natural 
scenery. 


'&When  I  visited  this  spot,  in  September,  1S50,  I  was  so  fortunate  as  to  get  sight  of  a 
party  that  had  just  commenced  the  descent  from  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc.  To  the  naked 
eye  they  were  invisible,  but  the  whole  train  could  be  distinctly  seen  through  a  tclescopo. 
This  was  the  third  party  that  had  ascended  that  mountain  in  the  summer  of  1S50.  I  doubt 
not  that  the  dangers  havo  been  exaggerated,  and  that  the  excursion  will  become  common. 

There  are  other  points  of  great  interest  around  Chamouny,  which  I  havo  not  noticed, 
some  of  which  I  visited,  but  not  all.  I  have  mentioned  only  the  most  common. 
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THE  RETURN  OF  THE  ROBIN 


BY  W  31 .  ORLAND  BOURNE. 


Thou  art  back  from  the  sunny  Southern  land, 

"With  a  song  of  the  flowery  Spring, 

And  thou  bringest  the  zephyrs  soft  and  bland, 

On  the  plume  of  thy  lightning  wing  ; 

’Mid  the  flowers,  where  they  wait  for  a  trancing  kiss, 
And  the  spray  of  the  waving  tree, 

Thou  art  piping  a  song  of  thy  lif’s  sweet  bliss, — 

The  song  of  the  gay  and  free  ! 

Hast'  fliou  aught  to  declare  of  the  Southern  land, 

The  land  of  the  fruitful  vine  ? 

Hast  thou  fared  always  well  at  the  bounteous  Hand 
That  giveth  thy  blessings  and  mine? 

Were  there  flowers  for  thee  in  their  gorgeous  bloom, 
Where  the  proud  magnolia  waves  ? 

Did  myrtle  trees  give  thee  their  richest  perfume, 

In  lands  of  the  lost  Indian  braves  ? 

Did  the  mocking-bird  perch  on  a  swaying  limb 
Of  the  tall  old  pine  near  thy  nest? 

Did  he  puzzle  thy  strain  as  thou  viedest  with  him, 
While  he  mocked  and  thou  didst  thy  best  ? 

And  then,  as  he  sang  in  his  conscious  might, 

And  the  forest-band  heard  his  choir, 

Didst  thou  in  the  flood,  as  of  musical  light, 

Fill  up  to  thy  heart’s  desire  ? 

Didst  thou  sit  on  the  limb  of  the  olden  tree, 

Where  oft  thou  hast  been  of  yore, 

And  warble  to  them  of  the  land  of  the  free, 

And  sing  of  thy  garnered  lore  ? 

Was  the  blue-eyed  maid  with  the  flowing  curl 
At  the  door  of  thy  homestead  seen  ? 

Or  had  Death  in  his  train  led  the  lovely  girl? 

Has  thy  home  in  the  cypress  been? 

I  know  not,  sweet  bird  from  the  Southern  land  ! 

Thy  notes  are  the  notes  of  Spring ! 

Thou  hast  cheer  from  the  vales  and  the  forests  grand, 
Thou  hast  come  to  the  North  to  bring, 

And  my  heart  responds  to  thy  cherished  strain, 

’Mid  the  cares  of  my  sterner  way, 

And  it  wakes  in  a  song  of  my  love’s  refrain, 

And  the  hope  of  a  brighter  day. 

So  to  me,  when  my  Winter  of  care  is  past — 

For  its  winds  blow  sad  and  chill — 

I  will  think  of  the  song  of  delight  thou  hast 
From  the  clime  where  the  dews  distil ; 

And  the  Spring  shall  come,  and  my  heart  shall  tell 
Of  the  birds  and  the  holy  flowers, 

While  the  strains  from  the  deepest  founts  shall  swell, 
Restoring  my  peaceful  hours. 
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FALSE  REFUGES  AND  TAIN  EXCUSES. 


BY  TOELI. 


What  are  yon  swearing  at,  young  man  ? 

It  is  none  of  my  business  ? — but  it  is  my  business.  I  am  a  sworn 
follower  of  that  God  whose  name  you  blaspheme,  and  an  insult  to  Him 
is  an  insult  to  me. 

You  will  do  as  you  please  ? 

If  only  you  would,  but  you  will  not.  I  am  certain  it  would  please  you 
much  better  to  have  the  hope  of  gaining  heaven  than  the  certainty  of 
reaching  hell.  Certain,  am  I,  that  you  would  please  yourself  much 
better  if  you  would  respect  yourself  more,  and  instead  of  using  your 
tongue  to  utter  curses  or  obscene  jests,  would  use  it  to  praise  and  honor 
your  God. 

You  are  your  own  master  ? 

Wrong  again — yon  are  no  such  thing.  On  the  contrary  you  are  the 
servant  of  the  hardest  master  the  world  has  ever  known.  One  who  re¬ 
pays  his  best  and  most  faithful  servants  with  continual  curses — who 
heaps  burden  after  burden — task  after  task  upon  them,  and  to  crown  all, 
leads  them  at  last  to  endless  destruction.  You  are  not  your  own  master  ; 
far  from  it.  You  are  a  servant — a  slave  of  the  devil ! 

You  are  free  to  choose  your  own  course? 

Now  you  are  partly  right — you  are  free  relatively,  not  absolutely. 
Free  to  choose  whom  you  will  serve  ;  but  not  free  in  the  sense  of  inde¬ 
pendence.  You  are  left  free  to  choose  your  master,  but  a  master  you 
must  have.  You  are  left  free  to  choose  good  or  evil — to  follow  the 
promptings  of  the  Spirit  of  all  truth,  or,  to  fall  in  willingly  with  the 
temptations  of  the  world,  the  flesh  and  the  devil.  But  just  because  of 
this  freedom,  because  a  merciful  God  has  made  it  possible  for  you  to 
choose  whom  you  will  serve — God  or  the  Devil — for  this  very  reason 
will  your  condemnation  be  the  greater  if  you  deliberately  reject  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  God,  despise  his  offers  of  mercy,  revile  and  blaspheme  the  name 
of  His  Holy  Son, — choosing  darkness  rather  than  light — the  service  of 
the  devil  rather  than  that  of  God. 

Go  preach  to  some  of  your  Church  members,  they  are  as  bad  as  I,  and 
much  greater  hypocrites. 

That  may  be  true  ;  but  what  benefit  is  it  to  you  ?  How  will  it  help 
you  that  some  church  members  are  hypocrites  ?  Will  their  guilt  make 
you  innocent  ?  Will  their  betrayal  of  God’s  cause  cover  or  atone  for 
your  rebellion  ?  Not  at  all.  Each  one  of  us  shall  answer  for  himself 
at  the  judgment ;  and  it  will  not  help  you  or  me  to  say  then,  that  many 
were  worse  than  we,  nor  will  it  be  much  consolation  that  the  company 
which  surrounds,  us  is  large  and  that  even  some  of  them  perish  with 
God’s  solemn  vows  upon  them.  It  may  be  true  that  you  know  some 
Christians  who  do  not  walk  worthily — who  dishonor  and  betray  the 
master  they  have  sworn  to  serve  ;  but  surely  their  guilt  will  not'  avail  to 
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cleanse  you,  or  in  any  manner  secure  your  salvation.  Think  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  who  it  is  that  these  hypocrites  betray.  It  is  your  Creator  and 
Redeemer  as  well  as  theirs.  It  is  He  who  formed  you  and  gave  you 
life — who  has  ever  preserved  you  and  given  you  every  good  thing  you 
possess.  It  is  He  who  offered  Himself  a  sacrifice  for  your  sins— who 
took  upon  Himself  our  human  nature — suffered  in  it  as  a  man,  and  as  a 
man  satisfied,  the  requirements  of  God’s  justice,  making  it  possible  for  us 
to  be  received  of  the  Father  again  as  children.  He  it  is  whom  they  be¬ 
tray  ;  and  should  not  this  betrayal,  the  ingratitude  it  manifests  towards 
Him  who  offers  to  redeem  you  from  the  curse  of  the  fall  and  the  power 
of  the  devil — should  it  not,  instead  of  affording  you  an  excuse  for  serving 
His  adversary,  be  a  strong  incentive,  a  powerful  reason,  to  you  to  yield 
yourself  to  Him,  and  instead  of  making  common  cause  with  these  hypo¬ 
crites,  whom  you  despise,  fight  on  the  side  of  Jesus,  that  in  Him  you 
may  find  eternal  life.  Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  you  must  final¬ 
ly  rest  in  heaven  or  writhe  in  hell — nothing  plainer  than  that  all  men 
are  divided,  as  to  whom  they  serve,  between  God  and  the  devil,  and 
nothing  is  more  clearly  taught  in  the  scriptures  than  that  our  eternal 
destiny  is  determined  here  in  this  world  during  our  mortal  lives.  If  you 
acknowledge  these  things,  then  why  not  accept  the  offers  of  pardon  and 
salvation  ? 

Because  you  are  cot  worthy  ? 

Not  worthy  of  salvation  !  Jesus  Christ,  our  blessed  Saviour,  did  not 
think  thus,  else  would  he  never  have  left  the  bosom  of  His  Father  to 
suffer  in  the  flesh  and  die  for  your  redemption.  He  thought  us  worthy  ; 
and  to  secure  us  this  salvation,  He  eudured  the  wrath  of  God — conquer¬ 
ed  death  and  hell  and  drove  back  our  great  enemy  the  devil,  by  whom 
our  race  was  tempted  to  their  rebellion  against  the  Father.  It  is  not 
for  you  to  say  that  you  are  not  worthy.  The  Saviour  has  already  de¬ 
cided  that  you  are  worthy  of  salvation,  by  His  coming  to  save  you  ;  and 
it  remains  but  for  you  to  feel  that  you  are  in  need  of  this  salvation,  and 
that  without  it  you  are  lost,  and  to  accept  it  as  freely  as  it  is  offered, 
without  money  or  price,  in  the  shape  of  good  works  on  morality.  Good 
works  are  consequences  of  this  salvation — not  causes  of  it ;  they  follow 
it,  but  cannot  produce  it.  If  we  accept  this  great  salvation,  if  we  fall 
in  with  the  counsel  of  God  in  favor  of  our  redemption,  we  must  not  do 
it  upon  our  own  merit  or  good  works  ; — it  is  secured  to  us  already — 
full  and  complete — by  Him  who  is  our  salvation,  and  all  the  power  of 
Heaven — all  the  strength  of  the  mighty  Redeemer  is  pledged  to  us 
against  the  assaults  of  the  world,  the  flesh  and  the  devil. 

When  I  have  conquered  some  of  my  evil  habits  I  will  follow 
Christ ! 

Shall  the  sick  man  say,  I  will  take  medicine  when  I  am  well  ?  Shall 
the  hungry  man  say,  I  will  eat  when  I  am  no  longer  hungry  ;  or  shall 
the  weak  man  say  I  will  exercise  when  I  am  strong  ?  No — it  is  the 
sick  who  need  medicine  ;  it  is  the  hungry  who  need  food  ;  and  the  weak 
who  need  exercise ;  and  so  it  is  with  you.  If  you  remain  out  of  the 
kingdom  of  Christ,  you  will  never  get  wiser  or  holier  than  you  now  are  ; 
because  wisdom  and  holiness  belong  to  the  Lord,  and  it  is  only  in  Him 
that  you  can  attain  to  any  degree  of  either.  The  means  which  He  has 
rdained  for  the  cultivation  of  every  grace  are  all  within  His  kingdom, 
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the  church  ;  it  is  only  by  aud  through  these  meaus  that  you  can  grow  in 
grace  and  knowledge,  or  perform  any  acceptable  service  unto  God. 

But  cannot  I  pray  to  Him,  and  gain  strength  and  be  saved  outside 
of  the  Church. 

The  Lord  our  God  is  wise  and  never  does  anything  in  vain.  If  he  in¬ 
tended  that  men  should  be  saved  just  as  well  outside  the  church  as  in  it, 
lie  would  not  have  instituted  the  church,  aud  given  to  men  ordinances 
and  means  of  grace,  The  right  to  baptize  aud  to  administer  the  Holy 
Communion  of  the  Body  and  Blood  of  our  Saviour  is  only  in  the  Church, 
which  he  declares  to  be  His  Body,  and  without  these  sacraments,  with¬ 
out  the  use  of  the  meaus  of  grace,  faith  in  Jesus  is  mere  belief — lifeless, 
dry  and  dead.  If  that  which  you  believe  to  be  repentance  does  not  lead 
to  obedience ,  depend  upon  it  you  are  deceived.  Would  a  father  believe 
his  child,  who  would  profess  sorrow  for  a  fault  and  yet  refuse  to  obey 
him  ?  Would  a  thief  be  penitent  for  his  sin,  and  yet  retain  that  which 
he  had  stolen  ?  No — the  penitent  child  obeys  the  voice  of  his  father, 
and  the  thief  restores  the  stolen  goods  ;  and  so  with  men  when  they  see 
themselves  as  rebels  against  God,  when  they  behold  themselves  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  lusts  and  appetites,  warring  against  His  purity — straightway 
will  they  humble  themselves  before  Him  in  repentance  and  obey  His 
commands,  in  that  He  has  said  they  shall  be  baptized  for  the  remission 
of  their  sins,  and  shall  partake  of  the  emblems  of  his  broken  Body  and 
shed  Blood  for  the  nourishing  of  the  new  life  they  receive  from  Him  in 
baptism.  “  Except  a  man  eat  the  flesh  and  drink  the  blood  of  the  Son 
of  man  there  is  no  life  in  Him,”  says  the  scripture  ;  and  no  man  supposes 
for  a  moment  that  these  sacraments  can  be  found  outside  the  church. 
The  rankest  infidel  would  pause  before  he  would  dare  pronounce  the 
name  of  the  triune  God  in  the  form  of  baptism  ;  and  where  is  the  man  dar¬ 
ing  enough  to  dispense,  in  mockery,  the  bread  and  wine  of  the  Holy 
Supper  !  In  the  church  alone  is  lodged  the  power  to  use  these  sacra¬ 
ments,  and  to  ignore  them  is  to  ignore  the  church,  and  to  ignore  the 
church  is  to  deny  the  scriptures  aud  defy  God,  who  has  declared  that  the 
gates  of  hell  shall  never  prevail  against  her.  As  the  great  Head  of  the 
Church  was  bruised  and  spit  upon  during  His  earthly  life,  as  He  endur¬ 
ed  the  contradiction  of  sinners,  was  wounded  and  scourged  and  betray¬ 
ed,  yet  still  remained  the  same  divine  human  Saviour  throughout  it  all, 
even  so  His  body,  the  church  militant,  tho’  torn  by  distractions,  tho’ 
despised  by  some  and  cursed  by  others,  tho’  bearing  oftentimes  upon  her 
bosom  the  filth  cast  there  by  a  defeated  and  desperated  devil,  or  a  de¬ 
praved  and  rebellious  world,  tho’  betrayed  by  many  a  Judas  among  her 
apostles,  yet  still  is  she  the  bride  of  the  Lamb,  still  is  she  the  bearer  of 
salvation  to  men,  embracing  within  her  sacred  borders  all  that  is  good, 
all  that  is  holy,  all  that  is  beautiful  in  the  whole  world. 

All  that  we  know  of  God,  and  all  that  we  know  of  His  will  toward  us, 
we  know  from  the  scriptures  ;  and  if  you  can  find  one  single  promise  to 
those  who  do  not  accept  His  covenant,  and  yield  to  the  requirements  of 
His  will,  then  you  may  hope  for  salvation  outside  His  church.  We  can 
demand  nothing  of  Him ;  all  we  can  get  must  be  given  to  us  freely,  and 
all  we  ever  will  get  will  come  in  the  way  which  He  has  appointed. 
Have  faith,  therefore,  in  His  promises  ;  renounce  all  merit  of  your  own  • 
care  nothing  for  the  number  of  hypocrites  which  your  fallible  judgments 
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tells  you  are  in  the  church  ;  cease  to  hope  or  look  for  redemption  in  any 
other  way  than  that  which  God  has  appointed  ;  yield  yourself  in  obe¬ 
dience  to  His  will ;  and  you  will  be  delivered  from  the  dominion  of  the 
devil,  and  your  own  sinful  and  fallen  human  nature,  and  will  become  a 
new  creature  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  an  heir  of  immortality  and  bliss. 


HERE  AND  THERE. 


FROM  THE  GERMAN  OF  LANGE. 


,f  Eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  have  entered  into  the  heart  of  man,  the  things 
which  God  hath  prepared  for  them,  that  love  him.” — 1  Cor.  2.9. 

"What  no  human  eye  hath  seen, 

What  no  mortal  ear  hath  heard, 

What  on  thought  hath  never  been 
In  her  noblest  flights  conferred — 

This  hath  God  prepared  in  store 
For  his  people  evermore. 

When  the  shaded  pilgrim-land 
Fades  before  my  closing  eye, 

Then  revealed  on  either  hand 
Heaven’s  own  scenery  shall  lie  ; 

Then  the  veil  of  flesh  shall  fall, 

Now  concealing,  dark’ning  all. 

Heavenly  landscapes,  calmly  bright, 

Life’s  pure  river,  murmuring  low, 

Forms  of  loveliness  and  light 
Lost  to  earth  long  time  ago— - 
Yes,  my  own,  lamented  long — 

Shine  amid  the  angel  throng ! 

Many  a  joyful  sight  was  given, 

Many  a  lovely  vision  here, 

Hill  and  vale,  and  starry  even, 

Friendship’s  smile,  affliction’s  tear  ; 

These  were  shadows,  sent  in  love, 

Of  realities  above ! 

When  upon  my  wearied  ear 
Earth’s  last  echoes  faintly  die, 

Then  shall  angel  harps  draw  near, 

All  the  chorus  of  the  sky ; 

Long  hushed  voices  blend  again 
Sweetly  in  that  welcome  strain. 
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ITere  were  sweet  and  varied  tones, 

Bird,  and  breeze,  and  fountain’s  fall ; 
Yet  creation’s  travail  groaDS 
Ever  sadly  sighed  through  all ; 

There  no  discord  jars  the  air — 
Harmony  is  perfect  there  ! 

"When  this  aching  heart  shall  rest, 

All  its  busy  pulses  o’er, 

From  her  mortal  robes  undrest 
Shall  my  spirit  upwards  soar  ; 

Then  shall  pure,  unmingled  joy, 

All  my  thoughts  and  powers  employ. 

Here  devotion’s  healing  balm 
Often  came  to  soothe  my  breast, 
Hours  of  deep  and  holy  calm, 

Earnests  of  eternal  rest ; 

But  the  bliss  was  here  unknown 
Which  shall  there  be  all  my  own. 

Jesus  reigns,  the  Life,  the  Sun, 

Of  that  wondrous  land  above  ; 

All  the  clouds  and  storms  are  gone, 

All  is  light,  and  all  is  love ; 

All  the  shadows  melt  away 
In  the  blaze  of  perfect  day  ! 


CRADLE  SONG. 

The  following  is  from  Tennyson’s  new  Poem,  “  Sea  Dreams,”  for 
which  he  is  said  to  have  been  paid  $59  a,  line. 

What  does  a  little  birdie  say 
In  her  nest  at  peep  of  day? 

Let  me  fly,  says  little  birdie, 

Mother,  let  me  fly  away. 

Birdie,  rest  a  little  longer, 

Till  the  little  limbs  are  stronger} 

So  she  rests  a  little  longer, 

Then  she  flies  away. 

What  does  little  baby  say, 

In  her  bed  at  peep  of  day? 

Baby  says,  like  little  birdie, 

Let  me  rise  and  fly  awa}r. 

Baby,  sleep  a  little  longer, 

Till  the  little  limbs  arc  stronger, 

If  she  sleeps  a  little  longer, 

Baby  too  shall  fly  away. 
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CHILDHOOD, 


BY  T  .  F  .  RANDOLPH  M3RCEIN,  A.  M  . 


Childhood  !  puny,  helpless  childhood,  for  long  years  defrauding  us 
of  the  strength  and  self-reliance  of  manhood — -keeping  back  from  the 
whole  race  the  full  heritage  of  physical  life  for  one  third  its  existence  ! 
What  is  the  use  of  a  childhood  ! 

Playful,  laughing  childhood  !  conscious  only  of  the  boundless  un¬ 
known  around  it,  taking  all  knowledge,  truth  by  truth,  so  slowly  from 
elder  lips— when  it  were  so  easy  for  God  to  make  each  intellect  with 
wing  full  plumed  for  flight,  as  at  the  first  creation  !  What  is  childhood 
for  ? 

Tender,  sensitive  childhood  !  tears  and  smiles  like  April  showers 
quickening  the  budding  affections  until  they  clasp  their  tendrils  around 
the  nearest  trellis,  twining  any  way  at  other’s  will.  Susceptible,  full- 
hearted  childhood  !  is  it  mere  accident,  a  mere  physical  necessity,  that 
wraps  it  around  each  human  soul  ? 

Childhood — spiritual,  reverent,  devout,  so  easily  touched  by  holy  truth 
and  sacred  motives,  but  catching  so  instinctively  the  tone  of  earthliness 
or  heavenliness  that  breathes  around  it— so  morally  dependent  upon 
others — Us  destiny  for  manhood,  aye  and  for  eternity,  so  early  fixed,  yet 
fixed  in  years  of  inexperience  and  before  a  consciousness  of  things  as  they 
are  !  How  strange  it  is !  What  did  God  make  childhood  for  ? 

I  know,  there  must  be  a  childhood,  if  there  is  to  be  a  Race  of  man¬ 
kind,  for  this  generation  springing  from  a  generation  constitutes  us  a 
race.  But  why  not  people  earth  with  separate  lives  ;  lives  that  have 
known  no  ancestry,  no  weakness  and  no  immaturity  ?  why  have  a  Pace 
— and  a  childhood  ? 

God  made  childhood  for  Eternity.  Its  helpless  dependency,  its  grad¬ 
ually  awakened  powrers,  its  impressible  affections — -all  are  for  the  sake 
of  the  immortality  to  which  that  soul  is  destined.  How  could  it  be 
otherwise?  Strange,  if  in  arranging  the  conditions  under  which  an  un¬ 
dying  spirit  sets  out  on  its  career,  spiritual  and  undying  interests  were 
not  those  in  view  :  strange  if  momentary  and  material  benefits  were  not 
made  merely  incidental  to  the  one  grand  spiritual  end. 

A  priori ,  then,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  we  should  expect  child¬ 
hood  to  be  the  period  of  a  great  spiritual  provision  for  us  by  the  Father 
of  spirits.  We  should  expect  then  to  receive  an  out-fit  for  that  pilgrim¬ 
age  which  will  stretch  on,  with  no  new  starting-point,  forever.  Through 
all  eternity  we  can  be  young  but  once,  and  every  law  of  habit  and  moral 
growth,  demands  that  this  early  period,  gathering  in  its  little  space  the 
seeds  of  all  future  weal  or  wo,  should  have  ample  facilities  and  aid 
to  a  right  and  healthful  action.  Even  if  there  was  no  weak  and  helpless 
infancy,  yet  the  first  years  in  the  life  of  any  immortal  spirit  would  de¬ 
mand  this  care.  In  the  universe  there  may  be  other  ranks  of  intelligences, 
created  at  once  with  full  maturity  of  every  faculty  :  their  special  consti- 
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tuition  may  require  arrangements  differing  from  our  circumstances,  to  sur¬ 
round  them  as  they  launch  forth  upon  existence,  but  must  not  these  ar¬ 
rangements  all  have  regard  to  spiritual  character  and  destiny  ?  Now 
this  immediate  manhood  of  body  and  of  mind  might  have  been  bestowed 
upon  ourselves.  It  might  have  required  some  different  or  added  in¬ 
stinctive  habits  to  preserve  the  commencing  life  until  experience  could 
teach  wisdom,  but  these  could  easily  have  been  bestowed,  and  the  pure 
spirit,  at  once  conscious  of  his  powers,  had  been  free  from  the  first  to 
develop  his  pure  character  towards  his  Maker  and  his  fellow-man.  How 
glorious  that  moment,  when  from  nothingness  the  soul  starts  forth  before 
Jehovah  complete  in  His  own  image  !  Yet  how  meet  an  ushering  into 
being  of  one  thus  made  in  God’s  own  likeness.  How  then  can  we  wit¬ 
ness  the  adoption  of  that  other  mysterious  plan,  by  which  the  spirit  im¬ 
mortal,  divinely  imaged,  is  stranded  on  the  shore  of  Life  more  abjectly 
helpless,  more  slowly  conscious  than  the  brutes  that  perish,  and  not  feel 
that  in  that  plan  there  must  be  a  secret  purpose  of  a  spiritual  nurture 
surer  or  more  deep  than  otherwise  is  possible,  which  may  explain  the 
mystery. 

Let  me  not  seem  to  undervalue  any  social  and  temporal  benefits,  wThich 
as  things  are  now  constituted  result  from  a  childhood  ;  nor  let  me  appear 
untouched  by  any  beauty  which  glistens  on  the  budding  heart,  or  floats 
around  the  cherub  form.  It  is  the  mark  of  a  divine  wisdom,  that  by  the 
same  arrangement  which  secures  one  special  object,  many  other  second¬ 
ary  benefits  are  secured.  No  great  blessing  ever  goes  forth  from  the 
throne  of  God,  but  as  it  bears  to  us  its  great  gift  of  happiness,  it  scatters 
lesser  joys  along  its  path.  But  shall  we  set  so  high  a  value  on  these 
secondary  gifts  as  to  lose  sight  of  the  great  central  blessing  ?  I  know 
that  while  God  gives  fruit  in  autumn  as  the  world’s  necessary  food,  the 
blossom  that  blushes  around  each  swelling  germ  fills  the  spring  with 
beauty.  But  if  all  were  left  to  us,  and  we  were  earnest  enough  to  ad¬ 
mire  the  early  bloom,  but  left  the  wrorld  to  hunger  and  despair,  the  very 
fact  that  wre  so  appreciated  and  toiled  for  the  momentary  beauty,  would 
double  the  guilt  of  our  neglect.  Yet  what  is  all  this  physical  loveliness 
of  childhood,  what  are  all  these  beautiful  relationships  that  fill  a  homo 
with  gladness,  but  the  exquisite  blossom  that  will  soon  drop  away,  and 
leave  the  soul — the  soul  ripening  in  virtue,  or  blighted — forever  ! 

Childhood,  then,  is  a  spiritual  institution,  for  spiritual  ends.  Its  laws 
of  physical  growth,  and  of  mental  development  and  all  that  pertain  to  it, 
are  only  instruments  by  which  a  spiritual  nurture  can  be  brought  to  bear 
on  the  young  spirit  clothed  in  flesh.  This  dependence,  and  mental  sub¬ 
jection,  and  sensitive  affection  are  the  necessary  conditions  of  that  docile 
and  trusting  nature  which  is  the  groundwork  of  all  spiritual  culture. 
The  childhood  of  the  body  is  not  only  a  symbol  of  the  inner  childhood 
of  the  soul,  but  is  a  means  of  its  growth  and.  nurture.  There  is  that 
infant  form, — 

•  i 

The  intellectual  being, 

The  thoughts  that  wander  through  eternity, 

as  yet  seen  only  as  another  slowly  lifts  the  veil  that  closes  around 
one  hearth-stone.  There  the  “unconquerable  will,”  that  like  a 
cliff  of  adamant  may  stand  unmoved  although  scathed  by  heaven’s 
thunderbolts,  now  lies  timidly,  won  by  a  smile,  or  shaken  by  a  frown. 
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There  the  affections  and  the  passions  to  whose  loosened  tempest  no  life 
may  say,  “Peace,  be  still,”  are  gentle  as  a  sheltered  spring.  Yet  the 
lines  of  truth  or  error,  seen  from  the  hearth-side  through  that  trustful 
eye,  are  the  meridians  and  the  parallels  which  will  map  out  all  after-ex¬ 
istence.  Mighty  as  that  lion-will  shall  grow,  the  humble,  loving  Faith 
that  now  grasps  its  mane,  like  a  little  child  shall  lead  it  ever.  Terrible 
as  is  the  great  deep  of  that  heart,  its  billows,  charmed  by  a  heavenly 
whisper  before  they  rise  to  passion,  will  only  chaunt  perpetual  anthems 
along  the  shores  of  duty.  Mysterious  childhood  !  how  thou  bringest 
the  imperial  Soul  meekly  to  learn  to  serve,  before  ascending  the  dan- 
gereous  eminence  of  the  throne  given  it,  e|by  the  grace  of  God  !’ 


LINES  BY  LORD  BYRON. 

SAID  BY  SIR  WALTER  SCOTT  TO  BE  THE  BEST  HE  EVER  WROTE, 


There  is  a  mystic  thread,  of  life, 

So  dearly  weaved  with,  mine  alone, 

That  destiny’s  relentless  knife 
At  once  must  sever  both,  or  none. 

There  is  a  form  on  which  these  eyes 
Have  often  gazed  with  fond  delight, 

By  day  that  form  their  joy  supplies, 

And  dreams  restore  it  through  the  night. 

There  is  a  voice  whose  tones  inspire 
Such  thrills  of  rapture  thro’  my  breast, 

I  would  not  hear  a  seraph  choir 

Unless  that  voice  could  join  the  rest. 

There  is  a  face  whose  blushes  tell 
Affection’s  tale  upon  the  cheek. 

But  pallid  at  one  fond  farewell, 

Proclaims  more  love  than  words  can  speak. 

There  is  a  lip  which  mine  hath  pressed, 

And  none  had  ever  pressed  before: 

It  vow’d  to  make  me  sweetly  bless’d, 

And  mine,  mine  only  press’d  it  more. 

There  is  a  bosom  all  my  own, 

Hath  pillow’d  oft  this  aching  head, 

A  mouth  which  smiles  on  me  alone, 

An  eye  whose  tears  with  mine  are  shed. 

There  are  two  hearts  whose  movements  thrill 
In  unison  so  closely  sweet 
That  pulse  to  pulse  responsive  still, 

That  both  must  heave  or  cease  to  beat. 

There  are  two  souls  whose  equil  flow 
In  gentle  streams  so  calmly  run, 

That  when  they  part !  ah,  no  ! 

They  cannot  part,  these  souls  are  one  ! 
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HEBREW  LEGENDS. 


TRANSLATED  BY  TUB  EDITOR. 


III. 

THE  LORD  IS  KIND  TO  MEN  AND  ANIMALS. 

“  0  Lord,  thou  proservest  man  and  beasts.” — Psalms  xxxvi.  6. 

When  Alexander  went  forth  to  conquer  the  world,  he  came  to  a  peo¬ 
ple  in  Africa,  who  in  a  remote  and  sequestered  country,  lived  in  peace^ 
ful  huts,  and  had  heard  nothing  either  of  the  war  or  of  the  conqueror. 
They  led  him  into  the  presence  of  the  King  of  the  laud,  who  received 
him  in  a  hospitable  manner,  and  caused  to  be  set  before  him  golden 
dates,  golden  figs,  and  also  bread  of  gold. 

“  Do  you  eat  gold  in  this  country  ?”  asked  Alexander. 

“  I  take  it  for  granted, ”  answered  the  King  of  the  Africans  ;  “  I  take 
it  for  granted  that  of  ordinary  food  thou  hast  enough  in  thine  own  coun¬ 
try.  On  what  other  account  couldst  thou  have  come  if  not  for  the  sake 
of  gold  ?”  • 

“  Your  gold  has  not  led  me  hither  !  I  desire  to  become  acquainted 
with  your  manners  and  customs, ”  answered  Alexander. 

“  If  this  is  your  object,  then  remain  with  us  as  long  as  it  pleaseth 
thee,”  said  the  African  King. 

When  they  had  thus  spoken,  two  men  came  in  to  have  a  matter  of 
difference  between  them  adjusted  by  the  King.  The  one  presented  his 
grievance  thus  :  “  From  this  man  I  bought  a  piece  of  ground  ;  and  as 
I  drew  a  deep  furrow  through  it,  I  found  a  treasure  that  had  been  hid 
in  it.  But  this  treasure  does  not  belong  to  me  ;  for  I  bought  the  field, 
but  not  the  treasure  which  might  lie  hidden  therein.  Now,  however, 
this  man  is  not  willing  to  take  the  treasure  back.” 

Then  the  other  defended  himself,  and  said  :  “  I  too  have  a  conscience, 
as  well  as  my  friend  here  !  And  I  sold  him  the  field  with  all  that  be¬ 
longs  to  it,  and  consequently  with  the  treasure  also  which  lay  in  it !” 

The  Ruler,  and  chief  Judge  of  the  county,  repeated  the  words  of  each 
of  the  men,  that  they  might  be  assured  that  he  understood  what  they 
had  said,  each  for  himself.  He  reflected  for  some  time  in  silence,  and 
then  asked  the  one  :  “  Have  you  not  a  son  ?” — and  the  other  :  “Have 

you  not  a  daughter  ?”  When  both  had  answered  “yes,”  to  these  ques¬ 
tions,  he  gave  his  decision,  thus:  “Let  your  son  marry  the  daughter  of 
your  friend,  and  give  them  the  treasure,  as  a  dowry. 

Alexander  seemed  astonished,  and  overwhelmed  with  surprise. 

“Do  you  regard  my  decision  as  unjust  ?”  asked  the  African  Judge. 

“  No,”  replied  Alexander  ;  “  but  I  am  nevertheless  filled  with  wonder  !” 

“  And  how  would  this  matter  have  been  arranged  and  settled  in  your 
country  ?” 

“To  speak  candidly — we  would  have  taken  both  men  into  custody, 
and  seized  the  treasure  for  the  benefit  of  the  King.” 
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“  -^or  benefit  of  the  King  !  How  ? — -Does  then  the  sun  shine  in 
your  country  ?” 

“  0,  yes  !” 

“  And  it  rains  there  also  ?” 

“  Certainly  1” 

tl  Wonderful !  But — are  there  also  animals  there,  who  subsist  on 
grass  and  green  herbs  ?” 

“  Very  many  of  all  kinds  !” 

“  So — well  this  must  be  the  reason  !  On  account  of  these  innocent 
creature?  the  all-beneficent  Being  lets  his  rain  fall  and  his  sun  shine  on 

your  land.  For  its  inhabitants  are  certainly  not  worthy  of  such  bless¬ 
ings  !” 


'ME  PHILOSOPHER  AND  A  RABBI. 

u  Your  God  calls  Himself,  in  His  word,  a  jealous  God,  who  can  en¬ 
dure  no  other  gods  beside  Himself ;  and  on  every  occasion  He  makes 
known  His  abhorrence  of  all  idolatry.  But  how  is  it  that  He  expresses 
His  displeasure  more  severely  against  the  worshippers  of  false  gods,  than 
against  the  false  gods  themselves  ?” — In  this  way  did  a  Greek  Philoso¬ 
pher  inquire  of  a  Rabbi.  Thus,  he  answered  him  : 

“  A  certain  King  had  a  disobedient  son  ;  and  besides  other  worthless 
acts  of  various  kinds,  he  was  wicked  enough  to  apply  to  dogs  his  father’s 
names  and  titles  1  Ought  now  the  king  to  declare  his  displeasure 
against  the  dogs,  or  against  his  son  ?” 

""“Well  answered,”  said  the  philosopher,  “  But  if  your  God  would  des¬ 
troy  the  objects  of  idolatrous  worship,  he  would  take  away  the  occasions 
of  such  worship  ?” 

“  True,”  remarked  the  Rabbi ;  “  did  foolish  men  worship  only  such 
objects  as  are  of  no  use  in  any  way — and  were  their  idols  always  as 
worthless  as  their  idolatry  is  despicable.  But  these  foolish  persons 
worship  sun  and  moon,  streams  and  seas,  fire  and  air,  and  many  other 
things.  Ought  God  for  the  sake  of  these  simple  persons,  to  disturb  His 
works,  and  set  aside  the  operations  of  those  laws  which  His  wisdom  has 
appointed  in  the  natural  world  ?  When  any  one  steals  seed  and  sows 
it  into  the  earth,  shall  the  seed  not  sprout  and  grow  because  it  has  been 
stolen  ?  O,  no  !  The  wise  Creator  lets  nature  go  on  in  its  course,  for 
its  laws  are  ordained  and  ordered  by  Him.  What,  if  the  children  of 
folly  apply  them  to  bad  ends  ?  The  day  of  reckoning  is  not  far  off; 
and  then  men  will  learn  that  their  acts  appear  as  certainly  in  their  con¬ 
sequences,  as  the  green  herb  grows  from  the  seed  which  has  been  buried 
in  the  earth. 


v. 

RABBI  JEHOSCHUAH  AND  THE  PRINCESS.  1 

Beauty  and  wisdom  are  seldom  united  in  the  same  person. 

Rabbi  Jehoschuah,  son  of  Chauangah,  belonged  to  that  class  of  per- 
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sons  whose  spirit  is  more  beautifully  framed  than  their  body,  lie  was  so 
black  that  some  called  him  a  blacksmith,  and  referred  to  him  in  order  to 
frighten  children.  But  he  possessed  wisdom  and  science,  and  the  people 
loved  and  honored  him ;  aud  Trojan,  the  Emperor,  set  great  store  by 
him. 

But  one  day,  when  he  was  at  the  court,  the  Emperor’s  daughter  ridi¬ 
culed  his  homely  appearauce.  “  Rabbi,’’  said  she  to  him,  “  how  comes 
it  to  pass  that  so  much  wisdom  is  contained  in  such  a  miserable  vessel?” 
Jehoschuah  answered,  by  asking  her  in  what  kiud  of  vessels  her  father 
preserved  his  wine  ! 

“In  what  other  vessels  but  earthen  ones,”  said  the  princess. 

“  O,  ah  !”  exclaimed  the  Rabbi,  “  and  do  not  the  common  people  the 
same  !  The  wine  of  the  Emperor  ought  to  be  preserved  in  better  vessels 
than  earthen  ones !” 

The  princess  thought  he  meant  this  in  earnest,  took  it  to  heart,  and 
directed  that  the  wine  should  be  taken  out  of  the  earthen  jugs,  and 
poured  into  Silver  and  Golden  vessels.  Soon  after,  she  tasted  the  wine, 
and  found  it  stale  and  sour! 

“Jehoschuah,”  she  said  to  him,  “  thou  didst  give  me  a  fine  advice  I 
Do  you  know  that  the  wine  in  the  silver  and  golden  vessels  is  all  spoil¬ 
ed  ?” 

“  Thus  you  have  learned,”  answered  the  Jewish  wise  man,  “  that  wine 
is  best  preserved  in  ordinary  vessels.  Even  so  it  is  with  wisdom  !” 

“But  I  know,  also,”  said  the  princess,  “that  there  are  many  persons 
to  be  found  who  are  wise,  and  at  the  same  time  beautifully  formed.” 

“  All  true  !”  answered  the  Rabbi ;  “but  it  is  highly  probable  that 
they  would  have  been  still  wiser,  if  they  had  been  less  beautiful.” 

By  this  remark  he  wished  to  indicate,  that  beauty  of  person  is  gen¬ 
erally  accompanied  with  frivolity  and  vanity  ;  and  these,  as  we  well 
know,  are  not  favorable  to  improvement  in  wisdom. 


THE  MOUNTAINS  OF  LIFE. 


BY  JAMES  C.  CLARK. 


There’s  a  land  far  away,  ’mid  the  stars,  we  are  told, 
Where  they  know  not  the  sorrows  of  time; 

Where  the  pure  waters  wander  through  valleys  of  gold, 
And  life  is  a  treasure  sublime. 

’Tis  the  land  of  our  God,  'tis  the  home  of  the  soul, 
Where  ages  of  splendor  eternally  roll — 

Where  the  way-weary  traveler  reaches  his  goal 
On  the  ever-green  mountains  of  Lifo. 
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HE  SUFFERED! 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 


There  is  in  all  respects  a  fullness,  and  completeness,  in  Christ — in  His 
person,  in  His  words,  in  His  works  of  power,  in  His  acts  of  atoning  love. 
The  same  is  true  of  His  suffering.  There  is  nothing  “in  part.”  The 
dark  picture  is  full — awfully  complete  ! 

In  every  particular  of  His  sufferings  we  have  the  utmost.  Every  wo 
is  extreme.  Nothing  could  have  been  added.  Close  meditation  on  our 
Saviour’s  passion  will  justify  this  statement. 

The  last  days  of  our  Saviour’s  life  are  characterized  by  three  stages  of 
suffering — Gethsemane,  the  judgment  hall  of  Herod,  and  Pilate,  and  Cal¬ 
vary.  In  this  trinity  itself  wTe  may,  without  any  fancy,  see  a  foreshadow¬ 
ing  of  completeness.  But  we  may  see  it  more  clearly  in  the  aggrava¬ 
ting  circumstances  which  these  three  clusters  of  sorrow  severally  present. 
They  form,  as  it  were,  three  worlds  of  suffering  through  which  He  was 
called  to  pass.  In  the  garden  of  Gethsemane  Fie  suffered  in  the  midst 
of  solitude.  In  the  judgment  hall  He  suffered  in  the  midst  of  the  pomp 
and  array  of  the  civil  power.  On  Calvary  He  suffered  in  the  midst  of 
the  voluntary  gathering  of  the  world’s  worst  hatred,  and  its  most  law¬ 
less  and  public  insult  and  shame.  Distinctive  were  His  surroundings  in 
each  of  the  three  places  ;  peculiar  the  sources  of  sorrow  let  loose  upon 
Him.  In  Gethsemane  there  was  no  response  to  His  groans,  except  the 
mocking  echo  of  them  returned  by  the  heartless,  feelingless,  insensible 
multitude.  At  the  civil  tribunal  there  w as  no  sympathy  around  Him  to 
be  reached  in  that  official  hardness  which  had  an  ear  for  the  blind  and 
brutish  clamor  of  hatred  and  prejudice,  but  none  for  the  demands  of 
justice  and  the  silent  plea  of  innocence.  On  Calvary  His  agony  was 
mocked,  and  His  groans  wasted  on  that  rage  of  the  world’s  worst  and 
wildest  rabble  which  rallied  to  no  cry  but  “Crucify  Him,”  “away  with 
Him.”  Thus  He  suffered  to  the  utmost  all  that  solitude  could  bring, 
all  that  the  civil  power  could  allow,  all  that  the  infuriated  rabble  could 
inflict.  In  what  other  circumstances  could  He  have  suffered  to  make 
His  sufferings  more  full  and  complete  ?  No  relief  in  solitude  ;  no  jus¬ 
tice  before  rulers  ;  no  mercy  from  the  world  at  large.  Shelterless,  did 
tlie  Lamb  of  God  pass,  in  suffering  silence,  through  all  the  successive 
storms  of  wrath,  till  death  received  Him  into  its  friendly  arms.  The 
world,  with  the  maddened  array  of  all  its  powers,  urged  and  pushed  Him, 
at  the  point  of  its  keenest  and  most  poisoned  spears,  away  from  its 
bosom  into  the  sheltering  grave  ! 

As  there  was  a  trinity  of  outward  sources  whence  His  sufferings  were 
aggravated,  so  there  was  a  trinity  in  Him  which  His  sufferings  affected. 
Not  in  part  of  His  person  did  He  suffer  ;  but  in  all  His  being.  In 
body,  soul,  and  spirit.  In  the  Garden  His  soul  was  exceedingly  sorrow¬ 
ful,  even  unto  death.  His body  received  wounds,  and  was  afflicted  with 
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pains  untold.  On  the  cross,  even  over  His  spirit  came  a  darkness,  in 
the  midst  of  which  Me  exclaimed,  “  My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou 
forsaken  me  1” 

He  suffered  from  all  classes  of  persons.  There  is  not  a  state  or  con¬ 
dition  of  men  that  has  not  its  representative.  As  He  suffered  for  all, 
so  He  suffered  of  all. 

Look  we  into  the  circle  of  those  nearest  to  Him — the  sacred  brother¬ 
hood  of  His  own  disciples.  From  Judas  he  received  the  viper’s  kiss. 
From  Peter  the  shameful  public  denial.  From  the  rest  came  at  least 
the  negative  sorrow  of  being  forsaken  for  a  time.  When  the  shepherd 
was  smitten  even  the  sheep  fled  from  Him. 

Finding  this  in  the  circle  of  His  friends,  what  may  we  expect  from 
His  enemies  ? 

How  is  the  State  represented  in  ministering  insult  and  suffering. 
Herod  called  Him  a  blasphemer,  and  with  his  men  of  war  set  Him  at 
nought  and  mocked  Him.  Pilate  scourged  Him.  The  Scribes  blas¬ 
phemed  Him.  All  the  council  sought  false  witnesses  against  Him.  The 
soldiers,  in  various  ways,  insulted  and  abused  him.  The  multitude  of 
the  rabble  thirsted  and  clamored  for  His  blood. 

How  was  the  Jewish  church  represented  ?  By  the  High-priest, 'the  Chief- 
priests,  the  Captains  of  the  temple,  the  Pharisees,  the  elders  of  the  people, 
and  the  multitude  of  the  Jews.  These  all  conspired  together  against  Him, 
seeking  false  witnesses,  bringing  accusations,  interrupting  every  process  of 
justice,  and  drowning  all  sober  investigation  with  cries  for  the  sentence 
of  death — demanding,  by  the  power  of  numbers,  what  neither  law  nor 
justice  conld  allow.  Even  the  servants  of  the  High-priest,  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  that  dignitary,  did  strike  Him  with  the  palms  of  their  hands  1 — 
unrebuked.  Even  the  thieves  reviled  Him  and  railed  at  Him. 

Besides  these,  can  we  think  of  a  single  grade,  class,  state  or  condi¬ 
tion  of  persons  that  are  not  represented  in  the  hosts  which  contributed 
to  our  blessed  Saviour’s  sufferings.  The  women  ?  Yea,  even  these, 
though  last  at  the  cross,  and  earliest  at  the  grave,  have  their  represen¬ 
tatives  in  the  two  maids,  servants  of  the  High-priest,  who  kept  the  door 
of  the  palace,  and  who  tauntingly  charged  Peter  with  being  a  disciple 
of  the  Galilean  and  Nazarene — in  both  of  which  despised  names  lies 
hidden  their  sneers  of  contempt  for  Christ.  (Lange  p.  403.)  Behold 
all  classes  laying  sorrows  on  Him  who  came  to  save  all  1  Behold  all 
demand  the  death  of  Him  who  died  for  all ! 

Not  only  did  all  manner  of  persons  partake  in  aggravating  His  suf¬ 
ferings,  but  all  manner  of  instruments  of  insult  and  pain  were  employed. 
Swords  and  staves,  weapons  in  general,  a  reed,  mock-robes,  thorns,  the 
open  hand,  the  fist  the  scourge,  spittle  flung  in  His  face,  the  drink  of 
gall,  the  nails,  the  spear. 

In  like  manner  all  kinds  of  insults.  By  words.  The  High-priest 
himself  called  Him  a  blasphemer,  and  his  example  was  followed  by 
others  down — a  malefactor,  a  seditious  person,  a  perverter,  a  Galilean,  a 
Nazarene,  a  fellow,  in  contempt. 

By  gestures  they  mocked  Him ;  wagged  their  heads  at  Him ; 
and  watched  with  malicious  pleasure  His  agony  on  the  cross. 

In  acts  they  bound  Him ;  they  struck  Him ;  blindfolded  Him  ; 
spit  in  His  face ;  whipped  Him  with  scourges  ;  stripped  Him  of  Hi 
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clothes  ;  in  mockery  dressed  Him  in  royal  robes  ;  preferred  a  murderer 
to  Him  ;  made  Him  carry  His  cross  ;  nailed  Him  to  it ;  gave  Him  vine¬ 
gar  mingled  with  gall ;  and  pierced  His  lifeless  body  with  a  spear  ! 

They  insulted  and  abused  every  part  of  His  sacred  person.  With  the 
open  hand,  the  fist,  and  spittle  they  insulted  His  face.  His  sacred  head 
with  the  piercing  thorns  and  the  stroke  of  the  reed  ;  on  His  back  they 
laid  their  lashes  and  afterwards  the  heavy  cross  ;  into  His  side  they 
plunged  the  spear ;  and  into  His  hands  and  feet  drove  the  nails.  On 
His  eyes  they  bound  the  blindfolding  cloth  ;  His  ears  they  insulted  with 
abusive  and  blaspheming  words  ;  his  taste  they  offended  with  the  bitter 
gall.  His  clothes,  no  doubt  made  by  friendly  female  hands  and  the  gifts 
of  their  love — as  tradition  records— were  stripped  from  Him,  and  carried 
away  as  spoils  by  shameless  and  brutish  soldiers. 

They  scorned  Him  as  a  man.  Even  Pilate’s  pity  seems  to  have  been 
moved,  after  the  whole  cohort  of  soldiers — from  four  to  six  hundred  men 
—had  stripped  Him  in  the  common  hail  and  put  on  Him  the  crown  of 
thorns  and  purple  robe.  “  Pilate  saith  unto  them,  behold  the  man  !”  To 
this  appeal  to  their  compassion  the  Chief-priests  and  officers  answered  : 
‘‘Crucify  Him,  crucify  Him  1”  When  by  washing  his  hands  he  declared 
Him  an  “  innocent”  and  “just person,”  the  people  answered :  “His blood 
be  on  us,  and  on  our  children  !” 

They  scorned  Him  as  a  citizen,  declaring  that  He  perverted  the  people, 
spake  against  Cmsar,  forbidding  to  pay  tribute.  They  scorned  Him 
as  a  prophet  and  teacher.  When  the  High-priest  had  asked  Him 
of  His  disciples  and  doctrine,  and  He  answered  that  He  had  ever  spoken 
and  taught  openly  in  the  synagogue  and  temple  and  had  taught  nothing 
in  secret,  one  of  the  high-priest’s  officers  struck  Him  with  the  palm  of 
His  hand. 

They  scorned  and  insulted  Him  as  King ;  ridiculing  His  claims  to 
royal  dignity,  saying  in  decision  :  “  Hail,  King  of  the  Jews  !”  and  they 
spit  upon  Him,  and  smote  Him  with  their  hands,  and  took  a  reed  and 
smote  Him  on  the  head. 

They  rejected  Him  as  Priest.  The  high-priest  Caiaphas,  in  the  spirit 
of  prophesy,  had  counselled  the  Jews  that  Jesus  should  die  for  the  na¬ 
tion  (John  xi.  50 — 52:  xviii.  14)  yet  they  aggravated  and  mocked  the 
sufferings  of  the  Lamb  of  God  that  was  bearing  and  taking  away  the 
sin  of  the  world  !  They  scorned  Him  as  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the 
Blessed.  When  the  high-priest  asked  Him  whether  He  was  the  Christ, 
the  son  of  God,  He  said,  “  I  am  :  and  ye  shall  see  the  Son  of  Man  sitting 
on  the  right  hand  of  power,  and  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven.” 
Then  the  high-priest  rent  his  clothes,  and  said,  “  What  need  we  any 
further  witnesses  ?  ye  have  heard  the  blasphemy  :  what  think  ye  ?  And 
they  all  condemned  Him  to  be  guilty  of  death  (Mark  14  :  64.  65.) 

They  scorned  Him  as  the  Saviour.  Whilst  hanging  in  agony  on  the 
cross,  “the  Chief-priests  mocking,  said  among  themselves  with  the 
Scribes,  He  saved  others  ;  himself  He  cannot  save.  Even  the  thieves, 
who  suffered  with  Him,  cast  the  same  in  His  teeth,”  railing  on  Him,  and 
Baying  :  “  If  thou  be  Christ,  save  thyself  and  us  1” 

Not  only  did  they  deride  Him  as  a  man,  as  a  citizen,  as  a  prophet, 
Priest  and  King,  as  the  son  of  God  and  the  Son  of  Man,  and  as  the  Sa¬ 
viour,  but  they  counted  Him  more  unworthy  of  life  than  the  most  notori- 
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OU8  seditionist,  robber  and  murderer,  Barabbas — adjudged  Ilim  to  the 
death  of  a  slave,  and  shamefully  nailed  Him  to  the  cross  between  two 
thieves  ! 

What  a  variety  and  fullness  of  sufferings  have  we  here  !  Remember, 
too,  how  these  were  crowded  together.  He  suffered  all  these  things 
within  the  space  of  ab.out  fifteen  hours — from  12  o’clock  Friday  morning 
till  3  o’clock  Friday  afternoon.  From  the  time  He  was  taken  in  Geth- 
semane,  which  was  near  midnight,  He  was  hurried  from  council  to  council, 
from  hand  to  hand,  from  insult  to  insult,  and  from  agony  to  agony.  It 
doe3  not  appear  that  He  slept  or  rested  from  the  time  of  His  betrayal 
till  He  closed  His  eyes  in  death.  Worried  and  weary,  wounded  at  heart 
by  insult,  wounded  in  body  by  blows,  He  is  urged  on  in  the  way  of  sor¬ 
row.  The  strokes  fall  heavier  as  He  grows  weaker.  Blows  from  the 
hand  are  superseded  by  blows  with  the  scourge.  From  insult  to  His 
dignity  they  pass  on  to  insult  of  nis  agony ;  from  wounding  His  head 
with  thorns,  to  piercing  His  hands  and  feet  with  nails  ;  from  spitting  in 
His  face  to  putting  gall  to  His  burning  lips. 

Thus  was  He  taken  and  by  wicked  hands  Crucified  and  slain  ! 


THE  BATTLE-FIELD  OF  WATERLOO. 

BY  AN  EYE  WITNESS. 


BT  REV.  D.  WILLERS. 


I  left  yon  the  last  time  on  the  evening  of  the  17th  of  June,  1815. 
The  armies  of  Wellington  and  Napoleon  were  both  wrapped  in  deep 
slumber.  If  the  angel  of  sleep  and  the  angel  of  death  had  appeared  on 
the  battle-field,  the  latter  would  have  envied  the  former  for  strewing 
the  seeds  of  sleep  and  slumber  over  thousands,  and  giving  sweet  repose, 
whilst  he  was  destined  for  the  next  day,  to  change  the  field  of  life  into  a 
field  of  battle,  and  destruction,  and  to  make  so  many  tens  of  thousands, 
far  from  their  parental  roof,  breathe  their  last.  A  noble  soul  like 
Marcellus,  would  have  been  moved  by  deep  grief  and  sorrow,  and  with 
streams  of  tears,  under  the  consideration  that  so  many  thousands,  who 
slept  there  so  sweetly  on  the  battle-field,  overtaken  by  fatigue,  would, 
the  next  evening,  be  numbered  among  the  dead. 

The  incessant  rain  continued  nearly  till  daylight.  It  is  a  philosophi¬ 
cal  remark,  that  it  rains  frequently  where  battles  are  fought,  as  by  the 
discharge  of  the  cannons,  rifles  and  muskets,  th8  air  is  impregnated  with 
saltpetre  and  sulphur.  Towards  daylight  the  rain  ceased,  but  the  sky 
was  loaded  with  flying  clouds.  At  half-past  3  o’clock,  a.  m.,  we  were 
called  to  arms.  The  several  battalions  were  drawn  up  in  closed  columns. 
About  4  o’clock  hostilities  commenced  again,  and  Napoleon  made  the 
attack.  It  was  Sunday,  the  day  in  commemoration  of  our  risen  Lord 
and  Saviour.  In  the  kingdom  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  death  again  com- 
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menced  his  destructive  work,  early  in  the  morning  of  the  Lord’s  day, 
which  brought  life  and  immortality  to  the  world.  Napoleon  forgot  the 
fourth  commandment :  “  Bemember  the  Sabbath  day  to  keep  it  holy.” 
We  have  several  examples  in  history,  where  great  nations  and  generals 
commenced  battles  on  the  Lord’s  day,  and  were  defeated.  The  British 
forces  attacked  General  Andrew  Jackson,  at  New  Orleans,  on  the  Lord’s 
day,  and  were  defeated.  Napoleon  attacked  Wellington  at  Waterloo  on 
Sunday,  and  he  lost  the  battle.  This  should  teach  the  rulers  upon  the 
thrones,  and  the  leaders  of  armies,  as  well  as  their  subjects,  to  rest  on 
the  Lord’s  day,  and  to  devote  it  to  his  divine  service.  The  two  armies 
were  perhaps  a  mile  apart  from  each  other,  ana  as  it  was  cloudy,  in  the 
morning,  we  could  scarcely  see  the  French  army,  which  was  the  more 
natural,  as  they  had  their  position  below  a  hill.  The  Avant  Guards  of 
both  armies,  however  soon  opened  a  rifle  and  musket  fire,  and  by  six 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  became  so  engaged,  that  every  once  and  a  while, 
we  were  visited  by  a  French  musket  ball.  There  was  no  connon  fire 
early  in  the  morning.  The  artillery  was  not  yet  able  to  move,  and  the 
muskets  were  in  so  miserable  a  condition,  on  account  of  the  past  heavy 
rains,  that  many  of  them  did  not  discharge  any  more.  Besides  this, 
there  was  a  want  of  proper  life  in  the  soldiers  to  fight,  on  account  of 
their  wet  clothes  and  their  empty  stomachs.  It  was  necessary  for  both 
armies,  that  the  rifle  and  muskets  should  be  cleaned,  and  the  battle 
field  dried  off,  for  the  operation  of  the  artillery.  At  8  o’clock,  there¬ 
fore,  an  armistice  was  declared,  which  gave  both  armies  a  chance  for 
preparation.  It  was  but  of  a  short  duration.  And  now,  every  body 
was  brought  into  activity.  Cannons,  rifles  and  muskets  were  cleaned. 
We  tried  to  cook  our  veal  and  some  peas,  but  the  little  wood  which  we 
obtained,  was  wet,  and  before  the  water  got  warm  the  soldiers  grasped 
into  the  kettle  and  eat  the  veal  and  the  peas  raw  and  as  officers  and 
soldiers  wanted  to  partake,  it  was  more  of  an  aggravation  ;  than  an  eat¬ 
ing.  And  what  availed  such  a  little  provision  amongst  so  many  ?  Be¬ 
tween  eight  and  nine  o’clock  the  first  rays  of  the  morning  sun  visited 
the  battle-field.  About  ten  o’clock  each  individual  was  ready  for  battle, 
though  both  armies  were  not  yet  drawn  up,  in  proper  order.  As  we 
had  now  a  little  time  of  rest,  several  remarks  were  made,  that  it  was 
now  a  proper  season  for  divine  worship.  We  had  preaching  on  the 
Sabbath,  previous  to  the  battle.  But,  on  the  battle-field,  the  Chaplain 
was  not  to  be  found.  Had  he  been  asked  to  be  there,  he  would  have 
answered,  as  once  a  Chaplain  expressed  himself  to  his  Colonel,  who  in¬ 
vited  him,  to  remain  in  battle.  He  said  : 

The  call  is  but  to  you,  ye  striving, 

And  not  to  me,  who  am  but  Pastor  here ; 

I  stay  not  now,  but  onward  driving 

To  yonder  mountains  near  : 

Like  Moses  there  in  prayer  I  spend 

My  time,  until  the  battle  end. 

I  shall  give  you  now  a  view  of  the  battle-field.  Our  position  was  be¬ 
fore  the  village  of  Waterloo,  from  which  the  battle  derived  its  name. 
The  field  was  so  large,  that,  with  the  naked  eye,  we  could  not  see  its 
end,  in  length  ,  and  in  breadth  it  extended  from  the  forest  of  Soignes 
to  the  woods  of  Ohaim.  The  farm  of  La  Haye  Sainte  and  Mount  St. 
Jean,  was  occupied  by  the  left  wing  of  Wellington’s  army,  whilst  Na- 
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poleon  was  in  possession  of  La  Belle  Alliance.  The  field  was  partly 
level,  and  partly  hilly,  and  the  valleys  low,  which  made  it  difficult  for 
the  artillery  to  move.  By  the  woods  of  Ohaim,  Wellington  kept  open 
his  communication  with  Blucher,  who  already  at  11  o’clock,  near  St. 
Lambert,  sent  General  Bulow  with  30,000  men.  At  half-past  11  o’clock 
the  sun  shone  brightly  over  the  whole  battle  field,  over  friends  and  foes, 
and  Napoleon  now  drew  up  his  lines  of  Infantry  and  Cavalry,  who  rode 
along  with  unsheathed  swords,  and  as  the  sun  brightened  the  steel,  they 
made  a  frightful  appearance,  for  : 

“  Each  horsemen  drew  his  Battle  blade." 

Here  was  applicable,  what  a  terrified  Greek  said,  who,  from  a  distance, 
saw  the  infinite  number  of  Persians,  near  Thermopylae.  The  sun  cannot 
be  seen  on  account  of  the  number  of  their  spears.  So  much  the  better, 
said  a  Spartan,  then  we  will  fight  in  the  shade. 

With  122,400  men,  and  350  pieces  of  cannon,  Napoleon  had  commen¬ 
ced  battle  on  Blucher  and  Wellington ;  but  he  was  now,  according  to 
French  authors,  reduced  to  91,000  men,  of  which  36,000  were  detached 
under  command  of  General  Grouchy,  to  keep  the  Prussians  in  check,  and 
the  rest,  65,000  men,  were  under  command  of  Napoleon.  The  English 
forces  are  estimated  at  90,000.  Wellington’s  loss  during  the  16th  and 
17th  of  June  was  at  least  25,000  men.  And  his  forces  at  Waterloo 
did  not  amount  to  more  than  80,000,  whilst  English  authors  estimate 
the  forces  of  Napoleon  at  120,000  men.  But  Wellington’s  army,  com¬ 
posed  of  English,  Germans  and  Belgians,  could  not  be  reckoned  more 
than  50,000  good  soldiers,  whilst  the  rest,  thirty  thousand,  were  “  Land- 
wehr,”  or  such  troops  as  had  never  fought,  and  were  not  at  all  trained 
for  battle.  These  formed  the  rear  guard,  and  were  merely  used  to  fill 
up  the  place.  Napoleon’s  army  was  drawn  up  in  eleven  columns. 
Wellington’s  Avant  Guard  was  united  to  his  main  army.  As  a  wise 
mariner  at  sea  will  draw  in  all  his  sails  when  a  storm  appears,  so  Wel¬ 
lington  prepared  for  the  storm.  He  had  the  best  position,  mostly  on 
elevated  ground.  As  Napoleon  in  former  battles  was  used  to  break  the 
center,  this  part  of  his  line  was  well  fortified,  by  the  best  English,  Han¬ 
noverian  and  Belgian  troops.  Wellington’s  army  was  drawn  up  in 
closed  columns,  the  artillery  interspersed  with  the  infantry,  and  behind 
them  the  cavalry.  At  some  distance  behind  was  the  second  line,  or  the 
30,000  of  inexperienced  troops.  It  was  now  12  o’clock,  the  sun  shone 
bright  over  the  whole  battle  field.  But,  hark  !  The  report  of  a  French 
cannon  is  heard.  The  artillery  can  move,  though  with  difficulty.  It 
is  the  sign  for  commencing  battle. 


ALL'S  WELL. 

The  clouds  which  rise  with  thunder,  slake 
Our  thirsty  souls  with  rain  ; 

The  blow  most  dreaded  falls  to  break 
From  off  our  limbs  a  chain ; 

Our  very  sins  and  follies  make. 

The  love  of  God  moro  plain ; 

As  through  the  shadowy  lens  of  even 
The  eye  looks  farthest  into  heaven, 

On  gleams  of  stars  and  depths  of  blue 
The  glaring  sunshine  never  knew. 
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WHAT  WOMEN  HA  YE  DONE  FOR  CHRISTIANTY. 

FROM  THE  GERMAN  OF  HESSENMULLER. 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 


Our  Saviour  had  foretold  His  disciples  :  The  time  cometh,  that 
whosoever  killeth  you,  will  think  that  he  doeth  God  service.  The  time 
came  !  Fearful  persecutions  broke  in  upon  the  Christians.  Whatever 
shocking  and  painful  things  could  be  devised,  poison,  rack,  and  torture, 
came  over  those  who  professed  Christianity.  It  cost  persevering  conflict, 
till  finally  the  powers  of  darkness  quailed  before  the  victories  of  faith, 
secured  by  the  Martyrs.  True,  many  yielded  through  weakness.  But 
they  purchased  their  lives  only  by  disgrace  and  sorrow  to  themselves. 
Yea,  it  came  to  pass  that  sometimes  they  recovered  themselves  by 
new  strength,  like  that  woman  named  Biblis,  who  had  denied  the  faith, 
but  who  when  they  sought  to  induce  her  to  calumniate  her  fellow-be¬ 
lievers,  grew  strong  under  the  most  fearful  tortures,  and  breathed  out 
her  life  in  a  joyful  confession  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

Many  names  of  heroes  crowned  with  victory  are  recorded  in  the  Book 
of  Life  ;  nor  are  the  females  behind  in  sharing  this  honor.  Thus,  in  an 
epistle,  written  by  the  churches  of  Lyons  and  Vienna  to  the  churches  in 
Asia,  and  preserved  by  Eusebius,  in  which  is  given  an  account  of  the 
martyrs  who  suffered  in  those  cities  in  the  year  A.  D.,  1L7,  it  is  said  : 
Most  violently  did  the  collective  madness  of  the  mob,  the  governor  and 
the  soldiers  rage  against  the  holy  Deacon  of  Vienna,  and  against  Ma- 
turus,  a  new  convert  indeed,  but  a  noble  champion  of  the  faith.  Also 
against  Attalus,  a  native  .of  Pergamus,  who  was  a  pillar  and  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  Church  there.  Against  Blandina,  also,  in  whom  Christ 
made  manifest  that  the  things  that  appear  mean  and  deformed  and  con¬ 
temptible  among  men,  are  esteemed  of  great  glory  with  God,  on  account 
of  love  to  Him,  which  is  really  and  powerfully  displayed,  and  glows  not 
in  mere  appearance.  For  whilst  we  were  trembling,  and  her  earthly 
mistress,  who  was  herself  one  of  the  contending  martyrs,  was  apprehen¬ 
sive  lest  through  the  weakness  of  the  flesh  she  should  not  be  able  to 
profess  her  faith  with  sufficient  freedom,  Blandina  was  filled  with  such 
power,  and  her  ingenious  tormentors,  who  relieved  aud|succeeded  each 
other  from  morning  till  night,  confessed  that  they  were  overcome,  and 
had  nothing  more  that  they  could  inflict  upon  her.  Only  amazed  that 
she  continued  still  to  breathe  after  her  whole  body  was  torn  asunder 
and  pierced,  they  gave  their  testimony  that  one  single  kind  of  the  tor¬ 
ture  inflicted  was  of  itself  sufficient  to  destroy  life,  without  resorting  to 
so  many  and  such  excruciating  sufferings  as  these. 

But  this  blessed  saint,' as  a  noble  wrestler,  in  the  midst  of  her  confes¬ 
sion  itself  renewed  her  strength,  and  it  was  to  her  rest,  refreshment,  and 
relief  from  pain,  to  repeat :  “  I  am  a  Christian,  and  no  wickedness  is 

carried  on  by  us.” 
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Blandina  was  afterwards  found  and  suspended  on  a  stake  amid  the 
gladiatorial  exhibitions,  and  thus  exposed  as  food  to  the  assaults  of  wild 
beasts ;  and  as  she  thus  appeared  to  hang  after  the  manner  of  the  cross, 
(she  was  suspended  in  the  shape  of  a  cross,)  by  her  earnest  prayers  she 
infused  much  courage  into  the  other  contending  martyrs.  For,  as  they 
beheld  her  in  the  contest,  with  the  external  eyes,  through  their  sister 
they  contemplated  Him  that  was  crucified  for  them,  to  persuade  those 
that  believe  in  Him,  that  every  one  who  suffers  for  Christ,  will  forever 
enjoy  communion  with  the  living  God.  But  as  none  of  the  beasts  then 
touched  her,  she  was  taken  down  from  the  stake,  and  remanded  back 
to  prison  again  to  be  reserved  for  another  contest ;  so  that  by  gaining 
the  victory  in  many  conflicts,  she  might  render  the  commendation  of  the 
wily  serpent  irrefragable,  and  though  small  and  weak  and  contemptible, 
but  yet  clothed  with  the  mighty  and  invincible  wrestler,  Jesus  Christ, 
might  also  encourage  her  brethren.  Thus  she  overcame  the  enemy  in 
many  trials,  and  in  the  conflict  received  the  crown  of  immortallity. 

Finally,  on  the  last  day  of  the  shows  of  gladiators,  Blandina  was 
again  brought  forth,  together  with  Ponticus,  a  youth  about  fifteen  years 
old.  These  were  brought  in  every  day  to  see  the  tortures  of  the  rest. 
Force  was  also  used  to  make  them  swear  by  their  idols  ;  and  when  they 
continued  firm,  and  denied  their  pretended  divinity,  the  multitude  be¬ 
came  outrageous  at  them,  so  that  they  neither  compassionated  the  youth 
of  the  boy  nor  regarded  the  sex  of  the  woman.  Hence  they  subjected 
them  to  every  horrible  suffering,  and  led  them  through  the  whole  round 
of  torture,  ever  and  anon  striving  to  force  them  to  swear,  but  were  un¬ 
able  to  effect  it.  Ponticus,  indeed,  encouraged  by  his  sister,  so  that  the 
heathen  could  see  that  she  was  encouraging  and  confirming  him,  nobly 
bore  the  whole  of  these  sufferings,  gave  up  his  life.  But  the  blessed 
Blandina,  last  of  all,  as  a  noble  mother  that  had  animated  her  children, 
and  sent  them  as  victors  to  the  great  King,  herself  retracing  the  ground 
of  all  the  conflicts  her  children  had  endured,  hastened  at  last  to  them, 
with  joy  and  exultation  at  the  issue,  as  if  she  were  invited  to  a  marriage 
feast,  and  not  to  be  cast  to  wild  beasts. 

And  thus,  after  scourging,  after  exposure  to  the  beasts,  after  roasting, 
she  was  finally  thrown  into  a  net  and  cast  before  a  bull,  and  when  she 
had  been  well  tossed  by  the  animal,  and  had  now  no  longer  any  sense 
of  what  was  done  to  her  by  reason  of  her  firm  hope,  confidence,  faith, 
and  communion  with  Christ,  she  too  was  despatched.  Even  the  Gentiles 
confessed,  that  no  woman  among  them,  had  ever  endured  sufferings  as 
many  and  great  as  these ! 

We  have  also  a  beautiful  example  of  the  Christian  spirit  in  the  mother 
of  Symphorianus,  a  youth  of  a  noble  family,  who  on  account  of  his  faith 
was  led  forth  to  death.  On  his  way  to  the  torture  his  mother  called 
after  him  :  “  My  son,  my  son,  keep  the  living  God  in  your  heart,  and  be 
firm.  We  need  not  fear  death,  which  leads  so  certainly  to  life.  Let 
your  heart  be  above,  my  son.  Look  to  Him  who  reigns  in  the  Heavens. 
To-day  life  will  not  be  taken  from  you  ;  it  will  only  be  glorified  in  a 
better.  By  a  blessed  exchange,  my  sou,  you  this  day  pass  over  into  the 
life  of  heaven  I 
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WHAT  A  BOY’S  POCKET  CONTAINED . 

An  urchin  of  seven  summer’s  growth  invited  his  mamma,  the  other 
day,  to  repair  a  slight  accident  to  a  pantaloon  pocket,  and  to  do  this  it 
became  necessary  to  upset  the  contents  thereof  upon  the  floor,  an  inven* 
tory  of  which  we  proceeded  to  note  down  as  follows  : 

India  rubber,  a  bottle  cork,  an  old  gas  burner,  one  nine-pin,  a  part  of 
an  exploded  fire  cracker,  an  old  match  box,  one  old  envelope,  a  bag  of 
marbles,  one  hickory  nut,  a  piece  of  silk  cord,  several  pieces  of  twine 
and  strings,  the  lid  of  an  old  pill  box,  pieces  of  chestnut  hull,  a  piece  of 
tin,  a  piece  of  gingerbread,  some  pieces  of  fancy  colored  paper,  two  old 
nails,  a  small  picture  book,  a  slate  pencil,  fa  broken  jewsharp,  the  re¬ 
mains  of  a  pocket  handkerchief,  a  penny  whistle,  a  piece  of  shoe-string, 
two  grains  of  corn,  a  pocket  knife-handle,  half  a  peach  stone,  two  spot¬ 
ted  chicken  feathers,  a  piece  of  brickbat,  a  spinning  top,  a  dead  mouse, 
an  assortment  of  buttons,  with  crumbs  of  bread,  candy,  and  a  mixture 
of  sand,  pebbles,  and  dirt  generally. 


THE  UNION. 


BY  H.  W.  LONGFELLOW. 

/ 


Sail  on,  0  Union,  strong  and  great, 
Humanity  with  all  its  fears, 

With  all  the  hopes  of  future  years, 

Is  hanging  breathless  on  thy  fate  ! 

We  know  what  Master  laid  thy  keel, 
What  workman  wrought  thy  ribs  of  steel ; 
Who  made  each  mast,  and  sail,  and  rope, 
What  anvils  rang,  what  hammers  beat, 

In  what  a  forge  and  what  a  heat 
Were  shaped  the  anchors  of  thy  hope  ! 

Fear  not  each  sudden  shock, 

’Tis  of  the  wave  and  not  the  rock ; 

’Tis  but  the  flapping  of  the  sail, 

And  not  a  rent  made  by  the  gale  ! 

In  spite  of  rock  and  tempest’s  roar, 

In  spite  of  false  lights  on  the  shore, 

Sail  on,  nor  fear  to  breast  the  sea  I 
Our  hearts,  our  hopes,  are  all  with  thee. 
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EDITORIAL  SEED-THOUGHTS. 

“Gather  up  the  Fragments  that  Remain,  that  nothing  bb  Lost." 


WIESCHOBN  LEUCUTET  DBR  MORGENSTERN. 

There  is  of  late  years,  among  Christians 
worshipping  in  the  English  language, 
a  growing  taste  for  the  old  German 
Choral  Hymns.  The  difficulty,  however, 
of  translating  them,  so  as  to  retain  the 
spirit  of  the  original,  is  very  great. 
This  is  best  known  to  those  who  have 
attempted  it  over  and  over,  and  have 
always  felt  themselves  constrained  to 
cast  their  work  aside.  Such,  we  confess, 
has  been  our  experience ;  and  yet  have 
we  ever  felt  ourselves  moved  to  try 
again.  If  but  one  effort  in  ten  should 
succeed,  it  is  worth  all  the  labor,  and 
abundantly  justifies  the  attempt.  En¬ 
couraged  by  the  fact  that  some  of  our 
late  translations  published  in  the  Guar¬ 
dian  have  been  honored  by  a  circulation 
in  some  of  the  most  respect  able  religious 
journals  in  the  land,  we  have  here  at¬ 
tempted  a  rendering  of  that  beautiful 
hymn:  “ "Wie  Schoen  leuchtet  der  Mor¬ 
gens  tern.” 

The  author  of  this  hymn  is  Philip 
Nikolai,  who  composed  it  in  a  timo  of 
prevailing  pestilence,  1597.  It  cele¬ 
brates  the  union  of  a  believing  soul  with 
Christ, her  heavenly  Bridegroom,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Psalm  45,  and  the  Song  of  Solo¬ 
mon.  A.  Knapp,  pronounces  this  the 
sweetest  and  most  excellent  of  all  Ger¬ 
man  Hymns,  and  compares  it  with  the 
17th  chapter  of  John.  Dr.  Schaf,  who 
calls  it  a  “favorite  classical  Hymn  of 
the  loftier  choir,”  says,  it  is  frequently 
usedin  connection  with  the  solemnization 
of  marriages,  also  on  communion  occa¬ 
sions,  and  at  the  couch  of  the  sick  and 
dying,  and  has  a  rich  and  blessed  his¬ 
tory.  It  is  incomplete  and  jincorrectly 
given  in  many  German  Hymn  books. 
We  have  followed  the  carefully  revised 
and  critical  copy  given  by  Dr.  Schaf  in 
his  new  German  Hymn  book  1859,  where 
it  will  be  found  p.  425 — 427. 

Hoyt  lovely  sliinea  the  Morning  Star ! 

The  nations  see  and  hail  afar 
The  light  in  Judah  shining. 

Thou  David’s  son,  of  Jacob’s  race, 

My  Bridegroom  and  my  King  of  grace, 

For  thee  my  heart  is  pining. 

Lowly, 

Holy, 

Great  and  glorious, 

Thou  Victorious 
Prince  of  Graces, 

Filling  all  the  heavenly  places. 


0  highest  joy  by  mortals  won ! 

Of  Mary  and  of  God,  the  Sou ! 

Thou  high-born  King  of  ages. 

Thou  art  my  heart’s  best,  sweetest  flower, 
And  Thy  blest  Gospel's  saving  power 
My  raptured  soul  engages. 

Thou  mine, 

I  thine; 

Sing  nosanna! 

Heavenly  manna 
Tasting,  eating, 

Whilst  thy  love  in  songs  repeating. 

Now  richly  to  my  waiting  heart, 

0  thou,  my  God,  deign  to  impart 
The  grace  of  love  undying. 

In  Thy  blest  Body  let  me  be 
E’en  as  the  branch  is  in  the  tree ; 

Thy  life  my  life  supplying. 

Sighing, 

Crying, 

For  the  savor 
Of  thy  favor, 

Resting  never 
Till  I  rest  in  Thee  forever. 

Token  of  peace  from  God  I  see, 

When  Thy  pure  eyes  are  turned  to  me 
With  heavenly  enliving, 

Jesus,  Thy  Spirit,  and  Thy  Word, 

Thy  Body,  and  Thy  Blood  afford 
My  soul  the  best  reviving. 

Take  me, 

Kindly, 

To  Thy  favor 
0  my  Saviour ! 

Thou  wilt  cheer  me, 

Since  Thy  word  invites  me  near  Theo, 
My  Father  God,  in  mercy’s  plan, 

Before  Creation’s  work  began, 

Thy  love  in  Christ  foresaw  me. 

Thy  Son  has  called  me  to  Hia  side; 

He  is  my  Friend,  I  am  His  Bride, 

From  Him  no  power  can  draw  me. 
Praise  be. 

To  Thee ! 

Thou  hast  given 
Life  of  Heaven! 

I  shall  never 

Die — but  praise  thy  love  forever. 

W ake,  wake  your  harps  to  sweetest  songs, 
In  praise  of  Him,  to  whom  belongs 
All  praise,  join  hearts  and  voices. 
Forevermore,  0  Christ,  in  Thee, 

Thee  all  in  all  of  love  to  me, 

My  grateful  heart  rejoices. 

With  joy, 

Employ, 

Hymns  victorious, 

Glad  and  glorious. 

E’er  be  given 

Honor  to  the  King  of  Heaven. 

0  joy !  to  know  that  thou,  my  Friend, 

Art  Lord,  Beginning  without  End, 

The  First  and  Last — Eternal, 

And  Thou  at  length — 0  glorious  graco! 
Wilt  take  mo  to  that  Holy  place, 

The  Home  of  joys  supernal. 

Amen, 

Amen! 

Come  and  meet  mo, 

Quickly  greet  me ; 

Draw  me  ever 
Nearer  to  Thyself  forever ! 
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A  FEW  QUESTIONS  FOR  A  YOUNG  CHRIS¬ 
TIAN. 

1.  Am  I  proud  ?  Do  I  look  down  dis¬ 
dainfully  on  any  one  ? 

2.  Am  I  deceitful  ?  Am  I  deceiving 
any  one  ? 

3.  Have  I  been  hypocritical  in  my 
words  or  actions  ? 

4.  Have  I  rebeled  against  anything 
that  is  good  ? 

5.  Have  I  entertained  evil  thoughts 
which  have  been  suggested  to  me  ? 

6.  Do  I  really  hate  all  sin  ?  Does  it 
humble  me,  and  do  I  mourn  over  it  and 
strive  against  all  its  motions  in  my  heart  ? 
Does  it  wound  and  distress  me  when  I 
see  it  in  others  ? 

7.  Do  I  seek  happiness  dn  the  things 
of  the  world — its  riches,  honors  and 
pleasures  ? 

8.  Do  I  think  of  these  more  than  of 
my  salvation  ? 

9.  Do  I  ever  neglect  my  religious  du¬ 
ties  on  account  of  these  ? 

10.  Have  I  at  any  time  so  given  my¬ 
self  to  these  as  to  make  religion  a  sec¬ 
ondary  matter  ? 

11.  Have  I  been  so  taken  up  in  these 
as  to  unfit  me  at  the  time  for  religious 
exercises  ? 

12.  Am  I  fond  of  low  or  vain  amuse¬ 
ments  ? 

13.  Am  I  fond  of  extravagant  dress, 
in  which  is  hidden  a  secret  pride,  and 
love  of  display  before  others  ?  Do  I 
renounce  all  those  things  in  which  un¬ 
godly  people  find  their  pleasure  ? 

14.  Do  I  act  as  if  I  felt  that  the  world 
and  the  things  that  are  in  it  are  passing 
away  ? 

15.  Do  I  abhor  all  sins  of  impurity  ? 

16.  Do  I  avoid  seeing  or  hearing  any¬ 
thing  which  has  a  tendency  to  complete 
the  heart  ? 

17.  Do  I  strive  to  keep  my  body  in 
temperance,  soberness  and  chastity  ? 

18.  Do  I  abhor  unclean  thoughts,  and 
check  them  by  prayer  when  they  arise 
in  my  mind  ? 

19.  Have  I  ever  joined  in  unclean 
conversation  ? 

20.  Do  I  sing,  or  listen  to,  low  and 
wicked  songs  ? 

21.  Do  I  avoid  all  corrupting 
books  ? 

22.  Do  I  shun  all  low  company? 

23.  Do  I  keep  in  mind  that  my  body 
is  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost  ? 

24.  Do  I  call  back  my  desires  from  all 
unholy  and  forbidden  pleasures  ? 


DUELLING. 

The  duel  spirit  got  up  in  our  capitol 
during  the  past  winter,  appears  at  first 
sight  to  indicate  that  the  “code  of  honor,” 
as  it  is  falsely  called,  is  reviving.  But 
a  more  careful  view  of  the  character  of 
those  chivalric  displays  will  convince 
the  thoughtful  that  the  opposite  is  the 
fact.  As  a  general  thing  the  parties 
concerned  themselves  acted  under  pro¬ 
test  of  their  own  better  sense.  In 
several  cases  those  who  under  the  im¬ 
pression  that  a  vindication  of  the  point 
at  issue,  or  their  own  public  standing, 
demanded  a  consent,  were  not  backward 
in  denouncing  the  whole  business  as 
“barbarous”  and  “rude.”  But  what  is 
most  significant  is  the  fact  that  the  whole 
procedure  in  some  of  these  cases  indica¬ 
ted  plainly  that  they  were  mere  “flour¬ 
ishes.”  There  was  not  near  so  much  of 
the  spirit  of  “  fight”  in  the  heart,  as 
there  was  in  the  paper  displays  which 
attracted  them.  We  unconsciously  get 
the  impression  that  the  thing  was  not 
good  earnest.  The  reputation  of  brave¬ 
ry  without  the  actual  use  of  the  pistols, 
rifles,  or  bowie-knives,  seemed  quite  ac¬ 
ceptable  in  the  case  of  the  most  violent. 
It  is  our  impression  that  the  fact,  de¬ 
monstrated  in  these  several  cases,  that 
there  are  ways  to  calm  down  the  fire, 
and  get  out  of  a  difficulty  “without 
loss  of  life  or  limb,”  will  have  its 
desired  effect  in  rendering  the  “  code 
of  honor,”  more  and  more  a  code  to  be 
laughed  at.  When  a  boy  in  passing  a 
graveyard  at  night  is  heard  to  whistle 
louder  near  it  than  elsewhere,  it  indi¬ 
cates,  not  that  he  is  the  more  pleased, 
but  rather  that  he  is  willing  to  pass 
home  from  mill  some  other  way,  as  soon 
as  such  other  way  shall  be  open. 


ANGELS. 

The  following  beautiful  lines  are  from 
Reed’s  New  Pastoral: 

They  tell  us  angels,  good  and  ill, 

Attend  our  steps  to  guide,  or  mislead  ; 

If  such  be  true,  with  what  imploring  words, 

And  clasped  hands,  and  piteous  gaze  of  eyes, 

The  one  oft  speaks  that  would  persuade  aright, 
And  in  the  hour  by  us  securest  deemed, 

Whispers  its  fears  and  warns ;  the  while  the  other 
With  smiles  assuring,  safely  strews  the  path 
With  flowers  which  lead  but  to  a  field  of  thorns ! 

If  this  indeed  be  true,  the  instinctive  tear, 

The  shudder  or  each  inward  faint  recoil, 

Springing  we  know  not  whence,  should  be  a  voice 
To  stay  the  swiftest  step — should  be  a  bolt 
Transfixing  where  we  stand — a  giant  rock, 

Rising,  like  sudden  gates  of  adamant, 

To  bar  our  further  course !  Alas !  too  oft 
We  lay  our  hand  on  the  good  angel’s  lip, 

And  murmur,  “  Peace.” 
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NOTES  ON  NEW  BOOKS. 


Appleton’s  American  Encyclopedia, 

Vol.  IX. 

The  design  of  The  New  American 
Cyclopaedia  is  to  furnish  the  great  body 
of  intelligent  readers  in  this  country 
■with  a  popular  Dictionary  of  General 
Knowledge.  It  is  the  intention  of  the 
Authors  that  the  work  shall  bear  such  a 
character  of  practical  utility  as  to  make 
it  indispensable  to  every  Ameaican  libra¬ 
ry.  Throughout  its  successive  volumes 
The  New  American  Cyclopaedia  pre¬ 
sents  a  fund  of  accurate  and  copious 
information  on  Science,  Art,  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Commerce,  Manufactures,  Law, 
Medicine,  Literature,  Philosophy,  Ma¬ 
thematics,  Astronomy,  History,  Biogra¬ 
phy,  Geography, Religion,  Politics,  Trav¬ 
els,  Chemistry,  Mechanics,  Inventions, 
Trades. 

In  History  it  gives  not  merely  a  cata¬ 
logue  of  barren  dates,  but  a  copious 
narrative,  under  their  appropriate  heads, 
of  the  principal  events  in  the  annals  of 
the  world.  In  Geography  and  Ethnol¬ 
ogy,  it  embodies  all  the  remarkable  re¬ 
sults  of  original  investigation  which  so 
brilliantly  distinguish  the  present  cen¬ 
tury.  In  Biography  it  not  only  records 
the  lives  of  men  eminent  in  the  past,  but 
devotes  a  large  space  to  sketches  of  dis¬ 
tinguished  living  persons,  prepared  by 
writers  who,  from  locality,  personal  ac¬ 
quaintance,  or  special  research,  are  most 
competent  to  do  them  complete  and  un¬ 
biased  justice.  Agriculture,  in  all  its 
branches,  receives  the  most  careful  at¬ 
tention. 

The  Industrial  Arts,  and  that  Practi¬ 
cal  Science  which  has  an  immediate 
bearing  on  the  necessities  of  daily  life, 
such  as  Domestic  Economy,  Ventilation, 
the  Heating  of  Houses,  Food,  etc.,  is 
treated  of  with  the  thoroughness  which 
their  great  importance  demands. 

The  History  of  Religious  Sects  is 
given. 

All  the  latest  intelligence  on  every 
topic  has  been  procured,  and  the  infor¬ 
mation  brought  down  to  the  very  day  of 
printing.  In  fine,  nothing  has  been  left 
undone  to  render  The  New  American 


Encyclopedia  the  best  as  well  as  the 
most  recent,  work  of  General  Reference 
in  the  English  language. 


The  Protestant  Theological  and 
Ecclesiastical  Encylopedia  :  Be¬ 
ing  a  Condensed  Translation  of  Ilar- 
zog’s  Real  Encyclopedia,  with  addi¬ 
tions  from  other  sources.  By  Rev. 
J.  H.  A.  Bombcrger,  D.  D.,  Philadel¬ 
phia  :  Lindsay  &  Blakiston. 

The  Eleventh  part  of  this  great  work 
is  before  us,  bringing  the  work  down 
from  the  letter  n,  to  the  letter  I.  This 
part  contains  a  large  number  of  inte¬ 
resting  articles,  and  fully  sustains  the 
high  reputation  which  previous  numbers 
have  won.  The  translation,  so  far  as 
we  can  judge,  is  natural,  free  and  accu¬ 
rate;  so  much  so  indeed  that  we  scarcely 
feel,  while  reading,  that  we  are  removed 
from  the  original  expression  to  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  a  second  and  different  language. 
Dr.  Bomberger  certainly  deserves  great 
credit  not  only  for  the  labor  which  he 
is  expending  upon  this  work,  in  giving 
it  to  the  American  republic  of  letters  in 
an  English  dress  ;  but,  and  for  this  es¬ 
pecially,  for  the  ability  which  he  dis¬ 
plays  in  maintaining  in  all  the  parts, 
that  naturalness  and  freedom — com¬ 
bined  with  rigid  accuracy,  which  be¬ 
long  to  the  original  copy.  This  work, 
when  fully  completed,  we  have  no  hesi¬ 
tation  in  saying,  will  be  one  among  the 
greatest  and  most  useful  in  the  English 
language.  The  mechanical  execution 
of  Part  XI,  evinces  the  same  good 
taste  for  which  Lindsay  &  Blakiston 
are  justly  noted. 


The  Independent,  Thi6  Religious 
Weekly  is  conducted  with  extraordinary 
spirit  and  ability.  Its  success  is  truly 
wonderful.  With  a  large  circulation 
before,  we  understand  that  it  has  added 
about  10,000  to  its  list  since  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  this  year.  As  its  name,  so  is 
its  spirit — independent.  Dr.  Cheevcr, 
Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  Mrs.  Harriet 
B.  Stowe,  and  John  G.  Whittier  are 
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A  Sweet  Sonnet ,  &c. 


[May,  1860. 


among  its  regular  contributors.  Dr. 
Tyng  is  contributing  a  series  of  articles 
on  Sunday  Schools,  which  are  copy¬ 
righted,  with  a  view  no  doubt  to  future 
publication  in  a  volume.  Terms  $2  per 
annum  in  advance. 


The  Mercebsburg  Review,  Edited 
by  Drs.  Gerhart  and  Schaff.  The  April 
Number  of  this  is  received.  Contents, 
I  Constantine  the  Great,  by  Dr.  P.  Schaff. 
II.  The  Old  Doctrine  of  Christian  Bap¬ 
tism,  by  Dr.  J.  W.  Nevin.  III.  The 


English  Language  by  Rev.  Edmund 
Emerson.  IV.  German  Hymnology,  by 
Prof.  Porter.  V.  Religion  and  Christian¬ 
ity,  by  Dr.  E.  V.  Gerhart.  VI.  What  is 
a  Catechumen,  by  Rev.  H.  Harbaugh. 
VII.  Mansel’s  Limits  of  Religious 
Thought,  by  Dr.  Gerhart.  VIII.  Recent 
Publications.  The  Review  is  published 
for  the  Alumni  Association  of  Franklin 
and  Marshall  College,  by  Rev.  George 
B.  Russell,  Pittsburg,  Pa.  Terms  $3 
per  annum,  in  advance. 


The  following  is  One  of  Wordsworth’s  sweet  sonnets,  in  which  is  displayed  his 
graceful,  meditative,  and  sympathetic  mind. 

A  SWEET  SONNET. 

‘ 4  It  is  a  beauteous  evening,  calm  and  free ; 

The  holy  time  is  quiet  as  a  nun 
Breathless  with  adoration ;  the  broad  sun 
Is  sinking  down  in  its  tranquility  ; 

The  gentleness  of  heaven  is  on  the  sea  ; 

Listen !  the  mighty  being  is  awake, 

And  doth  with  his  eternal  motion  make 
A  sound  like  thunder — everlastingly. 

Dear  child  !  dear  girl  !  that  walkest  with  me  here, 

If  thou  appear’st  untouched  by  solemn  thought, 

Thy  nature  is  not  therefore  less  divine  : 

Thou  liest  in  Abraham’s  bosom  all  the  year  ; 

And  worship’st  at  the  temple’s  inner  shrine, 

God  being  with  thee  when  we  know  it  not.” 


I  WAIT  FOR  THEE. 

The  hearth  is  swept — the  fire  is  bright, 
Tbe  kettle  sings  for  tea; 

The  cloth  is  spread,  the  lamp  i3  light, 

The  muffins  smoke  in  napkins  white, 

And  now  I  wait  for  thee. 

Come  home,  love ;  come,  thy  task  is  done; 

The  clock  ticks  listingly  ; 

The  blinds  are  shut,  the  curtain  down, 

The  arm-chair  to  the  fire-side  drawn, 

The  boy  i3  on  my  knee. 

Ah,  now  alorg  the  cross,  walk  fast 
The  well-known  step  doth  come, 

The  bolt  is  drawn,  the  gate  is  past, 

The  boy  is  wild  with  joy  at  last — 

A  thousand  welcomes  home. 
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WHAT  WOMEN  nAVE  DONE  FOR  CHRISTIANITY  ? 

FROM  THE  GERMAN  OF  HESSENMULLER. 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 


A  fierce  persecution  came  upon  Carthage  in  the  year  202.  Here 
lived  Perpetua,  a  young  woman  twenty-one  years  of  age,  who  was  at 
the  time  nursing  a  very  young  babe.  She  was  the  daughter  of  a  pa¬ 
gan  father  and  of  a  Christian  mother.  Her  husband  was,  it  is  supposed, 
a  Christian  ;  for,  had  he  been  a  pagan,  he  would  no  doubt  have  been 
present  at  her  trial  as  was  her  own  pagan  father,  in  order  to  induce  her 
to  renounce  th$  Christian  faith. 

Perpetua  was  yet  a  catechumen  when,  with  a  number  of  male  catechu¬ 
mens,  and  her  female  friend  Felicitas,  she  was  cast  into  prison  ;  her  own 
brother  Saturus  went  with  them  of  his  own  accord.  In  vain  did  her 
aged  father,  who  visited  her  in  her  imprisonment,  endeavor  to  persuade 
her  to  renounce  Christianity. 

“Father,”  said  she  pointing  at  the  same  time  to  an  earthen  vessel  ly¬ 
ing  on  the  earth,  “  do  you  see  that  vessel  ?  Can  we  call  it  anything  else 
than  what  it  is  ?  Behold,  even  so  I  cannot  call  myself  anything  else 
than  what  I  really  am,  and  what  I  shall  remain,  a  Christian  !”  All  the 
threats  of  her  father  she  met  with  a  silent  firmness. 

Two  Deacons  secured  access  into  the  prison,  and  baptized  her.  Soon 
after  this  Perpetua  was  cast  into  a  dark  dungeon.  “  I  was  frightened,” 
she  says,  “because  I  had  never  been  in  such  darkness.  0  what  a  sad 
day  was  that !  The  suffocating  heat  on  account  of  the  many  that  were 
confined,  the  hard  treatment  from  the  soldiers,  and  last  of  all,  I  was  dis¬ 
tressed  on  account  of  my  child.” 

The  Deacons  were  able,  by  means  of  money,  to  procure  for  the  cap¬ 
tives  a  transfer  to  a  more  pleasant  dungeon;  and  Perpetua  rejoiced 
when  it  was  allowed  her  to  nurse  her  babe  in  the  prison.  “  Now  this 
dungeon  is  like  a  palace  to  me,”  she  exclaimed.  Lovely  visions  cheered 
and  strengthened  the  meek  sufferer. 

Once  more  came  the  aged  father  to  his  daughter.  “  Have  compas¬ 
sion,  my  daughter,  on  my  gray  hairs.  I  have  raised  you  to  blooming 
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years  ;  I  have  loved  you  more  than  any  of  your  brothers  ;  put  me  not 
to  shame  before  men.  Behold  your  mother,  your  relatives,  yotir  son, 
who,  if  you  die,  will  not  survive  his  loss  !  Let  go”  that  exalted  notion 
by  which  you  will  hurl  us  all  into  ruin,”  He  kissed  her  hands,  cast 
himself  at  her  feet,  and  weeping,  called  her  no  more  daughter,  but  mis¬ 
tress.  She  was  deeply  moved,  but  amid  all  her  emotions,  her  love  to 
Christ  stood  unshaken.  “  When  I  stand  on  trial  before  my  judges,”  she 
said,  “  it  will  be  seen  what  God  wills.  For  know  this,  that  we  stand 
not  in  our  own,  but  in  God’s  power.” 

The  day  for  the  hearing  drew  on.  A  multitude  of  people  came  as 
spectators.  Her  father,  bowed  down  by  sorrow,  also  came,  to  make  one 
more  effort  to  move  his  daughter  to  a  renunciation  of  her  faith.  “  Have 
compassion  for  your  child,”  he  exclaimed.  Even  the  Procurator,  Hila- 
rianus,  exhorted  her  :  “Spare  the  gray  hairs  of  your  father  ;  spare  the 
infancy  of  your  child — sacrifice  to  the  Emperor.”  She  answered  : 
“  Hever  more  !”  And  to  the  question,  “Are  you  a  Christian  ?”  she 
answered,  “Yes!” 

True,  she  showed  plainly  how  deeply  she  felt  for  her  aged  father ; 
true,  every  stroke  fell  upon  her  own  heart  as  he  was  scourged  before  her 
eyes,  with  a  view  of  moving  her ;  but  she  would  not  suffer  herself  to 
waver  in  her  faith,  should  she  suffer  death  in  consequence.  When  it 
was  announced  to  her  that,  at  the  approaching  festival,  she  should  be 
cast  to  the  wild  beasts,  she  rejoiced  aloud  with  her  fellow  sufferers.  She 
was  deeply  distressed  when  her  child  was  taken  awTay  from  her,  and  her 
father  perseveringly  refused  to  give  it  back  to  her  ;  but  she  was  com¬ 
forted,  and  recognized  a  striking  providence  in  the  fact,  that  from  that 
moment  on,  the  infant  longed  no  more  for  its  accustomed  nourishment. 

Her  faithful  friend,  Felicitas,  was  at  the  same  time  sentenced  to  endure 
the  same  punishment.  “  It  will  not  be  me  that  shall  suffer,”  she  answered, 
“but  it  will  be  another  that  shall  suffer  for  me,  because  I  shall  suffer  for 
his  sake.”  She  also  left  an  infant  behind  ;  which,  however,  was  taken 
in  charge  by  a  Christian  woman,  who  cared  for  it  with  all  the  tenderness 
of  a  mother. 

Shortly  before  the  day  on  which  the  sentence  was  to  be  executed,  her 
father  came  once  more  to  Perpetua ;  but  she  remained  firm  through  all 
his  appeals.  Even  the  keeper  of  the  prison  was  impressed  by  such 
steadfastness  of  faith.  Yea,  he  himself  became  a  Christian. 

According  to  an  ancient  custom,  on  the  evening  before  the  penalty  of 
death  was  to  be  suffered,  a  feast  was  prepared  for  them.  Perpetua 
knew  how  to  turn  it  into  a  love  feast;  and  the  multitudes  who  came  out 
of  curiosity,  heard  many  words  that  pierced  through  their  souls. 
“Look  on  us  carefully,”  exclaimed  young  Saturus,  “that  you  may 
know  us  on  the  day  of  the  execution.”  Stunned  by  the  power  of  these 
words,  many  hastened  away.  Some  turned  to  the  cross  ! 

The  day  fixed  for  their  death  came.  As  if  going  to  victory  the  cap¬ 
tives  went  forth  in  triumph  from  their  prison.  The  free  fresh  air,  which 
they  now  breathed,  was  to  them  a  symbol  of  that  freedom  into  which 
they  were  to  enter,  through  the  conflict  of  death.  When  they  had 
reached  the  gate  of  the  amphitheatre,  it  was  demanded  of  the  men  that 
they  should  clothe  themselves  as  priests  of  Saturn,  and  of  the  women 
that  they  should  put  on  robes  like  those  worn  by  the  priestesses  of  Yesta. 
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Then  Perpetaa  spoke  out  in  the  name  of  all  :  “  For  this  reason  came  we 
willingly  here,  that  we  should  not  be  robbed  of  our  freedom.  We  give 
up  our  lives  because  we  are  not  willing  to  do  anything  of  the  kind  ;  this 
is  our  answer  to  you.”  The  newly  intended  insult  was  urged  no  further. 

Perpetua  sung  a  Psalm  of  thanksgiving.  Once  more,  after  they  had 
entered  the  ampitheatre,  the  men  turned  to  the  assembled  multitude  and 
reminded  them  of  the  judgments  of  God.  The  people,  exasperated  at 
this,  asked  that  the  men  should  be  scourged.  This  was  accordingly 
done  ;  whilst  the  men  rejoiced  aloud  that  they  were  counted  worthy  to 
suffer  stripes  for  Christ.  Then  the  wild  beasts  were  let  loose  upon  them, 
which  tore  them  to  pieces  ! 

Perpetua  and  Felicitas  were  to  be  cast  before  a  wild  cow.  They  were 
deprived  of  their  garments,  and  put  into  nets  ;  but  the  modest  distress 
which  they  manifested,  made  such  a  deep  impression,  that  their  clothes 
were  returned  to  them.  With  one  powerful  stroke  the  cow  struck  them 
to  the  earth  ;  but  even  in  falling  they  displayed  a  modest  propriety  in 
adjusting  their  garments,  and  immediately  re-plaited  their  dishevelled 
hair,  lest  it  might  appear  as  if  they  were  distressed.  Perpetua  reached 
her  hand  to  her  companion  to  assist  her  in  rising.  There  they  stood 
peacefully,  and  their  faces  shone  like  the  face  of  an  angel. 

They  were  then  led  out  of  the  amphitheatre,  when  Perpetua,  as  if 
awaking  out  of  a  dream,  asked  :  “  When  shall  I  be  cast  before  the  wild 
cow  ?”  Only  when  her  attention  had  been  called  to  her  torn  garments, 
and  her  bleeding  wounds,  was  she  conscious  of  what  had  already  been 
done.  Then  she  exhorted  those  who  stood  by  :  “  Stand  firm  in  the  faith, 
love  one  another,  and  let  not  our  sufferings  shake  you  in  your  pur¬ 
poses.”  But  now  the  people  demanded  their  death.  Then  the  two 
friends  were  again  led  into  the  midst  of  the  amphitheatre,  where  young 
gladiators  were  accustomed  to  give  the  merciful  death  stroke  to  such  as 
had  not  been  wholly  killed  by  the  wild  beasts.  Perpetua  cried  aloud 
three  times,  and  then  directed  the  gladiator’s  blundering  and  uncertain 
aim  to  her  own  neck,  and  silently  received  the  stroke  of  death.  Her 
pure  soul  ascended  to  God,  leaving  behind  for  all  witnesses,  an  example 
of  firmness  for  the  struggle  whenever  it  should  come  to  them,  and  to  all 
that  should  come  after  her,  a  bright  and  glorious  memorial  of  that  love 
to  the  Saviour  which  is  stronger  than  death  ! 


VIA  CRUCIS,  VIA  LUCIS. 

“The  way  of  the  Cross,  the  way  of  Lighf.” 

Through  the  cross  comes  the  crown;  when  the  cares  of  this  life 
Like  giants  in  strength  may  to  crush  thee  combine ; 

Never  mind,  never  mind  !  after  sorrow’s  sad  strife, 

Shall  the  peace  and  the  crown  of  salvation  be  thine. 

Through  woe  comes  delight ;  if  at  evening  thou  sigh, 

And  thy  soul  still  at  midnight  in  sorrow  appears  ; 

Never  mind,  never  mind !  for  the  morning  is  nigh, 

Whose  sunbeam  of  gladness  shall  dry  up  thy  tears ! 

Through  death  comes  our  life ;  to  the  portal  of  pain, 

Through  Time's  thistle-fields,  are  our  weary  steps  driven ; 

Never  mind,  never  mind  !  through  this  passage  we  gain 
The  mansions  of  light  and  the  portals  of  heaven. 
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THE  HIGHLAND  MOTHER. 


BEY.  50RMAN  m’lEOD,  M.  D. 


A  Highland  widow  left  her  home  early  one  morning,  in  order  to  reach 
before  evening  the  residence  of  a  kinsman  who  had  promised  to  assist 
her  in  paying  her  rent.  She  carried  on  her  back  her  only  child,  a  boy 
two  years  old.  The  journey  was  a  long  one.  (I  was  following  the  same 
wild  and  lonely  path,  when  I  first  heard  the  story  I  am  going  to  tell 
you.)  The  mountain  track,  after  leaving  the  small  village  by  the  sea¬ 
shore,  where  the  widow  lived,  passes  through  a  green  valley,  watered  by 
a  peaceful  stream  which  flows  from  a  neighboring  lake  ;  it  then  winds 
along  the  margin  of  the  solitary  lake,  until,  near  its  further  end,  it  sud¬ 
denly  turns  into  an  extensive  copse-wood  of  oak  and  birch.  From  this 
it  emerges  half  way  up  a  rugged  mountain  side,  and  entering  a  dark 
glen,  through  which  a  torrent  rushes  amid  masses  of  granite,  it  at  last 
conducts  the  traveler,  by  a  zigzag  ascent,  to  a  narrow  gorge  which  is 
hemmed  in  upon  every  side  by  giant  precipices.  Overhead  is  a  strip  of 
blue  sky,  and  all  below  is  dark  and  gloomy. 

From  this  mountain  pass,  the  widow’s  dwelling  was  ten  miles  off,  and 
no  human  habitation  was  nearer  than  her  own.  She  had  undertaken  a 
long  journey,  indeed.  But  the  rent  was  due  some  weeks  before,  and  the 
sub-factor  had  threatened  to  dispossess  her,  as  the  village  in  which  she 
lived, and  in  which  her  family  had  lived  in  for  two  generations,  was  about  to 
be  swept  away,  in  order  to  enlarge  a  sheep  farm.  Indeed,  along  the 
margin  of  the  quiet  stream  which  watered  the  green  valley,  and  along 
the  shore  of  the  lake,  might  even  then  be  traced  the  ruins  of  many  a 
hamlet,  where  happy  and  contented  people  once  lived,  but  where  no 
sound  is  heard  except  the  bleat  of  a  solitary  sheep,  or  the  scream  of  an 
eagle  as  he  wheels  his  flight  among  the  dizzy  precipices. 

The  morning  gave  promise  of  a  lovely  day.  But,  before  noon,  a 
sudden  change  took  place  in  the  weather.  Northward,  the  sky 
became,  black  and  lowering.  Masses  of  clouds  rested  upon  the  hills. 
Sudden  gusts  of  wind  began  to  whistle  among  the  rocks,  and  to  ruffle 
with  black  squalls  the  surface  of  the  loch.  The  wind  was  succeeded  by 
rain,  and  the  rain  by  sleet,  and  the  sleet  by  a  heavy  fall  of  snow.  It 
was  the  month  of  May,  (that  storm  is  still  remembered  as  the  “great 
May  storm  ;”)  the  wildest  day  of  winter  never  beheld  flakes  of  snow 
falling  heavier  and  faster,  or  whirling  with  more  fury  through  the  moun¬ 
tain  pass,  filling  every  hollow  and  whitening  every  rock.  Weary,  and 
wet,  and  cold,  the  widow  reached  that  pass  with  her  child.  She  knew, 
that,  a  mile  beyond  it,  there  was  a  mountain  shielding,  which  could  give 
shelter ;  but  the  moment  she  attempted  to  face  the  storm  of  snow  which 
was  rushing  through  the  gorge,  all  hope  failed  of  proceeding  in  that 
direction.  The  return  home  was  equally  impossible.  She  must  find 
shelter.  The  wild-cat’s  or  fox’s  den  would  be  welcome. 
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After  wandering  for  some  time  along  the  huge  fragments  of  rock 
which  skirted  the  base  of  the  overhanging  precipices,  she  at  last  found 
a  more  sheltered  nook.  Crouching  beneath  a  projecting  rock,  she  press¬ 
ed  her  child  to  her  trembling  bosom.  The  storm  continued  to  rage. 
The  snow  was  accumulating  overhead.  Hour  after  hour  passed.  It 
became  bitterly  cold.  Evening  approached.  The  widow’s  heart  was 
sick  with  fear  and  anxiety.  Tier  child,  her  only  child,  was  all  she  thought 
of  She  wrapped  him  in  her  shawl.  But  the  poor  thing  had  been  scan¬ 
tily  clad,  and  the  shawl  was  thin  and  worn.  The  widow  was  poor,  and 
her  clothing  could  hardly  defend  herself  from  the  piercing  cold  of  such 
a  night  as  this.  But,  whatever  was  to  become  of  herself,  her  child  must 
be  preserved.  The  snow,  in  whirling  eddies,  entered  the  recess,  which 
afforded  at  the  best  but  a  miserable  shelter.  The  night  came  on.  The 
wretched  mother  stripped  off  almost  all  her  own  clothing,  and  wrapped 
it  around  her  child,  whom,  at  last  in  despair,  she  put  into  a  deep  crevice 
of  the  rock,  among  some  dried  heather  and  fern.  And  now  she  resolves 
at  all  hazards  to  brave  the  storm,  and  return  home  in  order  to  get  assist¬ 
ance  for  her  babe,  or  perish  in  the  attempt.  Clasping  her  infant  to  her 
heart,  and  covering  its  face  with  tears  and  kisses,  she  laid  him  softly 
down  to  sleep,  and  rushed  into  the  snowy  drift. 

The  night  of  storm  was  succeeded  by  a  peaceful  morning.  The  sun 
shone  from  the  clear  blue  sky,  and  wreaths  of  mist  hung  along  the  moun¬ 
tain  top,  while  a  thousand  water-falls  poured  down  their  sides.  Dark 
figures,  made  visible  at  a  distance  on  the  white  ground,  might  be  6een 
with  long  poles,  examining  every  hollow  near  the  mountain  path.  They 
are  people  from  the  village,  who  are  searching  for  the  widow  and  her  son. 
They  have  reached  the  pass.  A  cry  is  heard  by  one  of  the  shepherds, 
as  he  sees  a  bit  of  tartan  cloak  among  the  snow.  They  have  found  the 
widow — dead;  her  arms  stretched  forth  as  if  imploring  for  assistance  1 
Before  noon,  they  discovered  the  child  by  his  cries.  He  was  safe  in  the 
crevice  of  the  rock.  The  story  of  that  woman’s  affection  for  her  child 
was  soon  read  in  language  which  all  understood.  Her  almost  naked  body 
revealed  her  love.  Many  a  tear  was  shed,  many  an  exclamation  express¬ 
ive  of  admiration  and  affection  was  uttered,  from  enthusiastic,  sorrowing 
Highland  hearts,  when  on  that  evening  the  aged  pastor  gathered  the 
villagers  in  the  deserted  house  of  mourning,  and  by  prayer  and  fatherly 
exhortation  sought  to  improve,  for  their  souls’ good,  an  event  so  sorrow¬ 
ful. 


More  than  half  a  century  passed  away.  That  aged  and  faithful  pas¬ 
tor  was  long  dead,  though  his  memory  still  liugered  in  many  a  retired 
glen.  His  son,  whose  locks  were  white  with  age,  was  preaching  to  a 
congregation  of  Highlanders  in  one  of  our  great  cities.  It  was  a  com¬ 
munion  Sabbath.  The  subject  of  his  discourse  was  the  love  of  Christ. 
In  illustrating  the  self-sacrificing  nature  of  “that  love  which  seekefh  not 
her  own,”  he  narrated  the  above  story  of  the  Highland  widow,  whom  he 
had  himself  known  in  his  boyhood.  And  he  asked,  “If  that  child  is 
now  alive,  what  would  you  think  of  his  heart  if  he  did  not  cherish  an 
affection  for  his  mother’s  memory,  and  if  the  sight  of  her  poor  tattered 
cloak,  which  she  had  wrapped  around  him  in  order  to  save  his  life  at  the 
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cost  of  her  own,  did  not  fill  him  with  love  and  gratitude  too  deep  for 
words  ?  Yet  what  hearts  have  you,  my  hearers,  if  over  these  memorials 
of  the  Saviour’s  sacrifice  of  himself,  you  do  not  feel  them  glow  with  deep¬ 
er  love  and  adoring  gratitude  ?” 

A  few  days  after  this,  a  message  was  sent,  by  a  dying  man,  requesting 
to  see  this  clergyman.  The  request  was  speedily  complied  with.  The 
sick  man  seized  the  minister  by  the  hands,  and  gazing  intently  on  his  face, 
said,  “You  do  not  know,  you  cannot  recognize  me.  But  I  know  you, 
and  I  knew  your  father  before  you.  I  have  been  a  wanderer  in  many 
lands.  I  have  visited  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  fought  and  bled 
for  my  king  and  country.  I  came  to  this  town  a  few  weeks  ago  in  bad 
health.  Last  Sabbath  I  entered  your  church,  the  church  of  my  coun¬ 
trymen,  wrhere  I  could  once  more  hear,  in  the  language  of  my  youth  and 
of  my  heart,  the  Gospel  preached.  I  heard  you  tell  the  story  of  the 
widow  and  her  son.” 

Here  the  voice  of  the  old  soldier  faltered,  his  emotion  almost  choked 
his  utterance;  but  recovering  himself  fora  moment,  he  criedt:  “lam 
that  son  1”  and  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears.  “Yes,”  he  continued,  “I 
am  that  son  !  Never,  never  did  I  forget  that  mother’s  love.  Well  might 
you  ask  what  a  heart  should  mine  have  been  if  she  had  been  forgotten  by 
me.  Though  I  never  saw  her,  dear  to  me  is  her  memory  ;  and  my  only 
desire  now  is,  to  lay  my  bones  beside  her’s  in  the  old  church-yard  among 
the  hills.  But,  sir,  what  breaks  my  heart,  and  covers  me  with  shame,  is 
this  :  until  now  I  never  saw,  with  the  eyes  of  the  soul,  the  love  of  my 
Saviour  in  giving  himself  for  me,  a  poor,  lost,  hell-deserving  sinner.  I 
confess  it !  I  confess  it !”  he  cried,  looking  up  to  heaven,  his  eyes  stream¬ 
ing  with  tears  ;  and,  pressing  the  minister’s  hand  close  to  his  breast,  he 
added  :  “It  was  God  who  made  you  tell  that  story.  Praise  be  to  His 
holy  name  that  my  dear  mother  has  not  died  in  vain,  and  that  the  pray¬ 
ers  which  I  was  told  she  used  to  offer  for  me  have  been  at  last  answered  ; 
for  the  love  of  my  mother  has  been  blessed  by  the  Holy  Spirit  in  mak¬ 
ing  me  see  as  I  never  saw  before,  the  love  of  the  Saviour.  I  see  it,  I 
believe  it ;  I  have  found  deliverance  in  old  age,  where  I  found  it  in  my 
childhood,  in  the  cleft  of  the  rock,  but  it  is  the  Rock  of  Ages  !” 

And,  clasping  his  hands,  he  repeated  with  intense  fervor  :  “  Can  a 
mother  forget  her  sucking  child,  that  she  should  not  have  compassion 
on  the  son  of  her  womb  ?  Yes,  they  may  forget ;  yet  will  I  not  forget 
Thee !” 


A  FABLE  TO  SHOW  THE  FOLLY  OF  BOASTING. 

A  gourd  had  wound  itself  around  a  lofty  palm,  and  in  a  few  weeks 
climbed  to  its  very  top. 

“  How  old  mayst  thou  be  ?”  asked  the  newcomer. 

“  About  a  hundred  years.” 

“About  a  hundred  years,  and  no  taller  !  Only  look  :  I  have  grown 
as  tall  as  you  in  fewer  days  than  you  count  years  !” 

“  I  know  this  well,”  replied  the  palm  :  “every  summer  of  my  life  a 
gourd  has  climbed  up  around  me,  as  proud  as  thou  art,  and  as  short¬ 
lived  as  thou  wilt  be.” 
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HEBREW  LEGENDS. 


TRANSLATED  BY  THE  EDITOR. 


V  I  . 

MISFORTUNE  ALSO  WORKS  FOR  OUR  GOOD. 

I 

All  the  paths  of  tho  Lord  are  mercy  and  truth,  unto  such  as  keep  Ilis  covenant  and  His 
testimonies. — [Ps.  xxv:  10. 

Except  the  Lord  build  the  house,  they  labor  in  vain  that  build  it :  except  the  Lord  keep 
the  city,  the  watchman  wakoth  but  in  vain. — [Ps.  127:  1. 

Thou  shalt  not  to  afraid  for  the  pestilence  that  walketh  in  darkness ;  cor  for  the  destruction 
that  wasteth  at  noon-day. — [Ps.  91 :  6. 

I  will  turn  their  mourning  into  joy,  and  will  comfort  them,  and  make  them  rejoice  from 
their  sorrow. — [Is.  31 :  13. 

Happy  is  he  that  hath  tho  God  of  Jacob  for  bis  help,  whose  hope  is  in  the  Lord  his 
God.— [Ps.  116  :  5. 

So  thought  Rabbi  Akiba,  when,  having  been  compelled  by  a  fierce 
persecution  to  leave  his  home,  he  wandered  through  a  dry  land,  and  in 
sorrowful  deserts.  He  had  nothing  with  him  save  a  lamp  which  gave 
him  light  at  night  to  read  his  prayers,  a  chicken-cock  which  served  him 
as  a  clock  to  announce  to  him  the  approach  of  day-break,  and  an  ass  on 
which  he  rode. 

The  sun  had  sunk  behind  the  western  hills,  night  came  on,  and  the 
poor  wanderer  knew  not  where  he  should  lay  his  head  and  rest  his  weary 
limbs,  when  he  suddenly  came  to  a  little  village.  Now  he  rejoiced, 
because  he  believed  that  wherever  human  beings  are,  sympathy  and 
neighborly  love  would  be  found.  He  asked  lodgment  for  the  night, 
but  was  denied  !  Not  a  single  one  would  open  his  hut  to  him,  and  he 
was  compelled  to  seek  out-door  shelter  as  best  he  could  in  a  neighboring 
wood. 

“  This  is  hard,  very  hard,”  sighed  Rabbi  Akiba  ;  “  no  roof  to  shelter 
me  against  storm  and  rain  !  Still,  the  Lord  is  righteous,  and  whatever 
He  does,  is  well  done  !” 

Then  he  sat  down  under  a  tree,  lit  his  lamp,  and  began  to  read  in  the 
Law.  But  when  he  had  finished  one  chapter,  a  fierce  storm  extinguish¬ 
ed  his  lamp.  “  So,”  he  exclaimed,  “  shall  it  not  be  allowed  me  to  read 
in  the  Law  ?  Still,  the  Lord  is  righteous,  and  what  he  does  is  well 
done  !” 

He  laid  himself  down  and  sought  the  comforts  of  sleep.  But  scarcely 
had  he  closed  his  eyes,  when  a  wolf  came  and  tore  his  chicken-cock  to 
pieces.  Greatly  affrighted,  Akiba  exclaimed:  “What  new  misfortune 
is  this !  My  faithful  companion  is  gone  !  Who  now  shall  wake  me 
that  I  may  read  in  the  Law  !  Still  the  Lord  is  righteous,  and  whatever 
he  does  is  well  done  !” 

Scarcely  had  he  uttered  these  words  when  a  fierce  lion  sprang  in  and 
killed  his  ass  !  “  What  now  shall  I  do,”  complained  the  lonely  wanderer. 

“  My  lamp  and  my  chicken-cock — my  beast — all,  all  is  gone  !  Still — 
blessed  be  the  Lord,  for  what  he  does,  is  always  well  done  !” 
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Sleepless  he  lay  while  the  night  passed  on  ;  and  early  in  the  morning 
he  rose  and  went  to  the  village  to  buy  another  beast  to  carry  him.  But 
in  the  night  a  band  of  robbers  had  come  into  the  village,  killed  all  its 
inhabitants,  and  carried  away  their  goods ! 

When  Rabbi  Akiba  had  recovered  a  little  from  his  surprise  and  alarm, 
he  lifted  up  his  voice  and  prayed  aloud  :  “  Lord  God  of  Abraham,  and 
Isaac,  and  Jacob,  now  know  I  how  ignorant  and  short-sighted  is  man, 
and  how  misfortune  itself  makes  for  his  peace  !  Thou  alone  art  right¬ 
eous,  and  good,  and  merciful !  They  drove  me  away  from  their  village, 
and  therefore  I  did  not  .share  their  fate.  The  wind  put  out  my  lamp 
that  the  robbers  might  not  see  it  and  kill  me  also.  I  praise  also  thy 
grace  that  my  companions  were  destroyed  ;  for  their  noise  would  have 
attracted  the  robbers.  Blessed  be  thy  name,  forever  and  ever  !” 


VII. 

THE  HEAVENLY  LAMP. 

The  spirit  of  man  is  the  candle  of  the  Lord  — [Prov.  20  :  27. 

Rabbi  Tanchum  was  one  day  asked,  whether  it  is  lawful,  on  the  Sab¬ 
bath  day,  to  extinguish  a  candle  when  its  light  is  injurious  to  a  sick 
person. 

“  What  a  strange  question  is  this,”  exclaimed  the  Rabbi.  “  A  burn¬ 
ing  light  you  call  a  candle — not  so?  But  the  spirit  of  man  is  also  a 
candle  ;  yes,  it  is  even  called  a  heavenly  candle.  Is  it  not  better,  there¬ 
fore,  to  put  out  an  earthly,  than  a  heavenly  candle  ?” 


VIII. 

FASTING  AND  WELL-DOING  MUST  GO  TOGETHER. 

R,end  your  hearts,  and  not  your  garments. — [Joel  2:  13. 

Fasting  may  afflict  the  body  without  healing  the  diseases  of  the  soul ; 
and  it  can  only  be  acceptable  to  God  when  it  is  accompanied  with  sincere 
repentance,  and  a  desire  to  do  right.  Would  you  know  what  kind  of 
fasting  is  approved  of  God,  read  the  prophet  Isaiah  : 

“Behold,”  exclaimed  the  prophet  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  “ye  fast 
for  strife,  &c.”  See  Isaiah  58:  4 — 9. 

Less  beautifully,  but  not  less  instructively,  did  some  ancient  Rabbis 
express  the  same  thought. 

In  the  days  of  Rabbi  Tanchuma,  there  was  a  great  drought.  For 
many  days  the  people  pined  ;  grass,  trees,  and  beasts  suffered  ;  and, 
though  the  people  fasted,  there  came  no  rain.  Then  the  Rabbi  said  : 

“  My  children,  would  you  have  your  fasting  to  be  acceptable  to  God, 
let  it  be  accompanied  with  good  acts,  proceeding  from  a  pious  and 
merciful  heart.” 

Then  the  people  opened  their  treasures  and  distributed  to  the  poor 
and  oppressed. 

There  was  one  man  among  them  who  gave  money  to  a  poor  woman, 
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who  had  once  been  his  wife,  but  from  whom  he  had  been  divorced.  This 
others  saw  ;  and  since  in  the  law  every  communication  between  persons 
once  divorced,  is  forbidden,  they  falsely  thought  that  this  prohibition 
extended  also  to  acts  of  mercy. 

“  Rabbi,  Rabbi,”  they  exclaimed  loud  and  fierce,  “  we  sit  here  as  idle 
spectators  while  so  great  a  sin  is  done  in  Israel.”  And  they  told  him 
what  had  been  done.  The  Rabbi,  desirous  of  banishing  from  their 
hearts  such  a  destructive  prejudice,  called  the  supposed  guilty  one  to 
him,  and  asked  him  why  he  had  done  this. 

“  Master,”  answered  the  merciful  Israelite,  “  it  is  true  that  I  gave  this 
poor  woman  money.  But  I  have  seen  her  great  poverty  and  need,  and 
my  heart  was  moved  with  sympathy  toward  her  !” 

Not  only  did  the  wise  Rabbi  not  blame  him  for  his  act,  but  praised  it 
in  the  highest  degree.  Moreover,  in  order  the  more  deeply  to  impress 
upon  the  hearts  of  all  present,  the  beauty  and  necessity  of  that  mercy 
which  knows  no  bounds,  and  wThich  is  no  respecter  of  persons,  he  re¬ 
membered  this  act  in  his  prayer  before  God,  saying  : 

“  Lord  of  all  worlds  !  If  the  wants  of  this  woman,  who  had  no 
claims  on  him  who  had  been  divorced  from  her,  could  so  move  his  pity 
and  sympathy,  how  much  more  pity  and  mercy  may  we,  the  workman¬ 
ship  of  thy  hands,  the  children  of  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob,  whom 
Thou  hast  loved,  expect  from  Thee,  the  Father  of  mercies  1” 

God  heard  his  prayer.  There  came  rain  in  abundance.  The  earth 
became  fruitful  once  more  ;  and  the  suffering  people  were  comforted. 


MORAL  POWER. 

Mr  .  Webster  once  said  :  “  Gentlemen,  there  is  something  on  earth 
greater  than  arbitrary  or  despotic  power.  The  lightning  has  its  power, 
and  the  whirlwind  has  its  power,  and  the  earthquake  his  its  power ;  but 
there  is  something  among  men  more  capable  of  shaking  despotic  thrones 
than  lightning,  whirlwind,  or  earthquake  ;  and  that  is  the  excited  and 
aroused  indignation  of  the  whole  civilized  world.” 

“  The  Avon  to  the  Severn  runs  : 

The  Severn  to  the  sea; 

And  Wickliff’s  dust  shall  spread  abroad 
Wide  as  the  waters  be." 

Another  has  beautifully  said  :  When  tyranny  shall  trample  on  natural 
law  and  violate  the  rights  of  man,  what  shall  appease  for  their  blood  ? 
It  will  mingle  with  the  earth,  it  will  mix  with  the  waters  of  the  ocean, 
the  whole  civilized  world  will  snuff  it  in  the  air,  and  it  will  return  with 
awful  retribution  on  the  heads  of  those  violators  of  natural  law  and 
universal  justice. 


Dreamland. 
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DREAMLAND. 

A  lay,  a  lay,  goood  Christians  ! 

I  have  a  tale  to  tell, 

Though  I  have  ne’er  a  palmer’s  staff, 

Nor  hat  with  scallop-shell  : 

And  though  I  never  went  astray 
From  this  mine  own  countree, 

I’ll  tell  what  never  pilgrim  told 
That  ever  rode  the  sea. 

A  lay,  a  lay,  good  Christians  1 
My  boyish  harp  is  fain 
To  chaunt  our  mother’s  loveliness, 

In  an  eternal  strain  ; 

And  true  it  is  I  never  strayed 
Beyond  her  careful  hand, 

And  yet  my  lay,  good  Christian, 

Is  of  a  Holy-Land. 

In  Dreamland  once  I  saw  a  Church ; 

Amid  the  trees  it  stood  ; 

And  reared  its  little  steeple-cross 
Above  the  sweet  green-wood ; 

And  then  I  heard  a  Dreamland  chime 
Peal  out  from  Dreamland  tower, 

And  saw  how  Dreamland  Christian-folk 
Can  keep  the  matin-hour. 

And  Dreamland  Church  was  decent  all, 

And  green  the  churchyard  round  ; 

The  Dreamland  sextons  never  keep 
Their  kine  in  holy  ground  : 

And  not  the  tinkling  cow-bell  there 
The  poet’s  walk  becalms  ; 

But  where  the  dead  in  Christ  repose, 

The  bells  ring  holy  psalms. 

And  Dreamland  folk  do  love  their  dead, 

For  every  mound  I  saw, 

Had  flowers,  and  wreaths,  and  garlands,  such 
As  painters  love  to  draw  ! 

I  asked  what  seeds  made  such  fair  buds, 

And — scarce  I  trust  myears, 

The  Dreamland  folk  averred  such  things 
Do  only  grow  from — tears. 

And  while  I  hung  the  graves  around, 

I  heard  the  organ  pour  : 

I  was  the  only  Christian  man 
Without  that  sacred  door  1 
A  week-day  morn — but  church  was  full  *, 

And  full  the  chaunting  choir, 

For  Dreamland  music  is  for  God, 

And  not  for  man  and — hire. 
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I  saw  the  Dreamland  Minister 
In  snowy  vestments  pray  : 
lie  seemed  to  think  ’twas  natural 
That  prayer  should  ope  the  day  : 

And  Dreamland  folk  responded  loud 
To  blessings  in  God’s  name  ; 

And  in  the  praises  of  the  Lord, 

They  had  no  sense  of  shame  ! 

And  Dreamland  folk,  they  kneel  them  down 
Right  on  the  stooy  floor; 

I  saw  they  were  uncivilized 
Nor  kDew  how  we  adore  ; 

And  yeti  taught  them  not,  I  own, 

The  posture  more  refined, 

For  well  I  knew  the  picturesque 
Scarce  suits  the  savage  mind. 

And  Dreamland  folk  do  lowly  bow 
To  own  that  Christ  is  God  : 

And  I  confess  I  taught  them  not 
The  fashionable  nod. 

And  Dreamland  folk  sing  Gloria 
At  every  anthem’s  close, 

But  have  Dot  learned  its  value  yet 
To  stir  them  from  a  doze. 

I  saw  a  Dreamland  babe  baptized, 

With  all  the  church  to  see, 

And  strange  as  'twas — the  blessed  sight, 
’Twas  beautiful  to  me  ! 

For  many  a  voice  cried  loud  Amen, 

When,  o’er  its  streaming  brow, 

The  pearly  cross  was  charactered, 

To  seal  its  Christian  vow. 

I  learned  that  Dreamland  children  all, 

As  bowing  sponsors  swear, 

To  bishop’s  hands  are  duly  brought, 

To  Eucharist  and  prayer  : 

And  Dreamland  maids  wear  snow-white  veils 
At  confirmation-hour ; 

For  such — an  old  Apostle  wrote — 

Should  clothe  their  heads,  with  power. 

The  Dreamland  folk  they  wed  in  church ; 

They  deem  the  Lord  is  there, 

And,  as  of  old  in  Galilee, 

May  bless  a  bridal  pair  : 

And  strange  enough,  the  simple  ones, 

They  see,  in  wedded  love, 

Sweet  emblems  of  their  Mother  Church, 

And  Christ,  her  Lord,  above. 

I  saw  a  Dreamland  funeral 
Come  up  the  shadowed  way  : 

The  ©reamland  priest  was  surplice-clad 
To  meet  the  sad  array; 
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And  when  his  little  flock  drew  nigh 
To  give  the  dust  their  dead, 

His  voice  went  soothingly  before, 

As  if  a  shepherd  led. 

In  earth  they  laid  the  Dreamland  man  ; 

And  then  a  chaunt  was  given, 

So  sweet,  that  I  could  well  believe 
I  heard  a  voice  from  heaven  : 

And  singing  children  o’er  the  grave 
Like  cherub  chaunters  stood, 

Pouring  their  angel  lullabies, 

To  make  its  slumber  good. 

The  Dreamland  folk  count  seasons  four, 
All  woven  into  one  I 
’Tis  Advent,  Lent,  or  Easter-tide, 

Or  Trinity  begun  : 

The  first  is  green  as  emerolde, 

The  next  of  cypress  hue, 

The  third  is  glorious  all  as  gold, 

The  fourth  is  sapphire-blue. 

The  Dreamland  folk  are  simple  ones  ; 

Who  knows  but  these  are  they, 
Described  in  ancient  chronicle 
As  Children  of  the  Day  ! 

They  seemed  no  denizens  of  earth, 

But  more — a  pilgrim  band, 

With  no  abiding  city  here, 

Who  seek  a  better  land. 

So  ends  my  lay,  good  Christians  ; 

And  ye  that  gave  me  ear, 

Confess  that  ’twas  of  Holy-Land 
I  beckoned  ye  to  hear  : 

Christ  bring  us  all,  who  bear  His  cross, 
Unto  his  own  countree  ! 

And  so  no  more,  good  Christians, 

Of  Dreamland,  or  of  me. — Dr.  Coxe. 


SWEET  HOME. 

“  Oh,  it  was  not  that  nature  had  shed  o’er  the  scene 
Her  purest  of  crystal  and  brightest  of  green  ; 

’Twas  not  the  soft  magic  of  streamlet  or  hill ; 

Oh,  no,  it  was  something  more  exquisite  still. 

“  ’Twas  that  friends,  the  beloved  of  my  bosom  were  near, 
Who  made  each  dear  scene  of  enchantment  more  dear, 
And  who  felt  how  the  best  charms  of  nature  improve, 
When  we  see  them  reflected  from  looks  that  we  love.” 
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“THE  GRIT  BARE-LEGGED  LADDIE.” 

Sixty  years  ago  a  stout  bony  youth,  about  eighteen  years  old,  who 
had  been  known  among  his  neighborhood  as  “  a  grit  bare-legged  laddie,” 
called  on  a  poor  village  school-master,  and  said — 

“  I  would  like  to  attend  your  evening  school,  sir.” 

“  What  do  you  wish  to  study  ?”  asked  the  teacher. 

“  I  want  to  learn  to  read  and  write,”  replied  the  lad. 

The  teacher  looked  into  the  lad’s  face  with  a  somewhat  scornful  glance, 
shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  said  : 

“  Very  well,  you  can  attend.” 

Now  if  that  bony  lad  had  said  to  the  teacher,  “  I  mean  to  become  a 
great  inventor,  to  be  the  companion  of  rich  and  noble  men,  to  hold  con¬ 
versation  with  kings,  and  to  write  my  name  among  the  great  men  of 
the  world,”  I  dare  say  the  teacher  would  have  called  the  boy  a  fool  for 
cherishing  such  wild  dreams.  Yet  that  poor  bony  lad,  who  at  eighteen 
did  not  know  his  alphabet,  did  all  those  things  before  he  died. 

Who  was  he  ?  His  name  was  George  Stephenson,  the  great  railway 
pioneer ! 

It  was  not  the  fault  of  young  George  that  he  was  ignorant,  it  was  only 
his  misfortune.  His  parents  were  too  poor  to  send  him  to  school.  He 
was  the  son  of  the  fireman  of  a  pumping  engine  in  a  colliery.  His 
birth-place  was  a  cottage  with  a  clay  floor,  mud  wall,  and  bare  rafters. 
He  had  to  help  earn  his  living  from  his  earliest  years,  first  by  herding 
cows  and  barring  up  the  gates  of  the  mine  at  night.  Next  he  wa3  put 
to  picking  stone  from  the  coal,  and  after  that  to  driving  a  horse,  which 
hauled  coal  from  the  pit.  By-and-by  he  was  made  assistant  fireman  to 
his  father.  When  he  was  seventeen  he  was  made  plugman  of  a  pump¬ 
ing  engine — a  higher  post  than  his  father’s — and  had  climbed,  as  it 
seemed,  to  the  top  of  his  ladder.  What  hope  was  there  for  a  youth  who 
could  not  read  at  seventeen  ? 

But  George  had  hope  in  his  breast.  His  engine  was  a  lesson-book  to 
him.  He  took  it  apart  and  put  it  together  again,  studied  it,  loved  it, 
and  when  he  was  told  that  there  were  books  which  told  about  engines, 
he  made  up  his  mind  to  go  to  school. 

To  school  he  went,  and  soon  learned  all  that  the  village  masters  could 
teach.  When  twenty  years  old  he  was  made  brakesman,  and  began  to 
think  about  inventing  better  engines  than  he  saw  about  him. 

Thus  working,  thinking,  reading,  he  kept  on,  avoiding  all  bad  habits, 
until  he  built  a  locomotive  that  traveled  at  the  rate  of  four  miles  an  hour 
on  a  teamway.  This  was  a  great  affair  at  that  time. 

His  next  work  was  a  railway  eight  miles  in  length,  and  from  that 
point  he  went  on  until  he  was  known  as  the  great  railway  pioneer  of 
the  world. 

George  was  often  laughed  at  by  men  who  thought  themselves  much 
wiser  than  he.  One  day  he  was  proposing  to  build  an  engine  to  run 
twelve  miles  an  hour.  A  grave  looking  gentleman,  thinking  to  put  him 
down,  said  : 
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“  Suppose  one  of  these  engines  to  be  going  along  a  railroad  at  the 
rate  of  nine  or  ten  miles  an  hour,  and  that  a  cow  were  to  stray  upon  the 
line,  would  not  that  be  a  very  awkward  circumstance  ?” 

“Yes,”  replied  Mr.  Stephenson,  “very  awkward,  indeed — for  the 
cow  !” 

Thus,  by  his  own  industry,  did  the  “  grit  bare-legged  laddie”  climb 
to  a  very  high  place  among  men.  Great  men,  and  even  kings,  sought 
his  advice,  wealth  flowed  into  his  purse,  his  name  was  honored,  his 
character  respected.  At  a  ripe  age  he  died,  and  went  to  his  eternal 
reward. 

Let  this  sketch  of  the  “  grit  bare-legged  laddie”  cheer  on  the  boys 
and  girls  to  patient  effort  in  the  path  of  duty.  Learn  something  every 
day.  Press  forward  !  Be  good  and  you  will  prosper. 


THE  TWO  SOLILOQUIES. 

THE  IDLE  BOY. 

O,  dear  me !  what  a  terrible  trouble  it  is  to  me  to  learn  lessons  and 
go  to  school !  Here  I  have  one,  two — no,  not  two,  but  a  whole  column 
and  a  half  of  words,  with  meanings,  to  get  by  heart.  I  wish  words  had 
no  meanings.  Well,  I  suppose  I  must  begin  to  learn  them:  p-r-i-s 
pris,  o-n  on,  prison,  “A  place  where  the  people  are  confined.”  Why 
shouldn’t  they  say  school  at  once  ?  that’s  prison,  I  am  sure.  Well, 
what  comes  next  ?  P-u-n  pun,  i-s-h  ish,  punish.  I  know  the  meaning 
of  that  word  without  the  book,  everybody  in  our  house  is  so  fond  of 
using  it.  “Master  Charles,”  says  old  cross  nurse,  “if  you  will  spoil 
your  clothes  in  this  manner,  I  shall  ask  your  father  to  punish  you.” 
“Master  Charles,”  cries  Betty,  the  housemaid,  “you  deserve  punishing, 
that  you  do,  scratching  my  chairs  and  writing  on  my  tables  so.” 
How,  they  are  not  your  chairs  and  tables,  Mrs.  Betty.  O,  this  ugly 
lesson — I  never  shall  get  it !  P-l-e-a-s  pleas,  u-r-e  ure,  pleasure,  “  gratifi¬ 
cation  of  the  mind.”  Hay,  but  I  am  sure  pleasure  means  swinging  on 
gates,  eating  candy,  blowing  bubbles,  and  playing  at  watchman  and 
thieves  with  our  scholars.  I  dare  say,  if  Fred  Jones  had  heard  me,  he’d 
say  pleasure  meant  having  a  new  book.  Bead,  read, ‘read — I  hate  read¬ 
ing  !  When  I  am  a  man  I’ll  never  open  a  book,  and  I’ll  never  send 
my  children  to  school,  and  I’ll  have  a  black  horse — and  it  shall  be  a  gray 
one  with  a  long  tail,  and  I’ll  ride  up  and  down  the  streets  all  day  long. 
0,  how  I  wish  I  were  a  man  now  ! 


THE  IDLE  BOY  BECOMES  A  MAN. 

Yes,  I  am  a  man  ;  and  wo  is  me  for  having  been  such  a  little  fool  when 
I  was  a  boy  !  I  hated  my  book,  and  took  more  pains  to  forget  my  les¬ 
sons  than  ever  I  did  to  learn  them.  What  a  dunce  I  was,  even  over  my 
spelling !  Always  at  the  bottom  of  my  class,  and  my  book  thumbed, 
and  dog’s-eared,  and  cried  over — the  very  emblem  of  dunce-hood.  “Do, 
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Charles,  learn  your  lessons,”  said  my  father,  “  or  you  will  be  fit  for  noth¬ 
ing  when  a  man.”  “Do,  dear  Charles,  give  your  mind  to  books,  or 
I  shall  be  ashamed  of  owning  you  for  a  boy,”  said  my  poor  mother. 
But,  no,  I  must  give  my  mind  to  whipping  tops  and  eating  cakes,  and  a 
fine  scholar  they  made  me  1  Now,  there  was  Fred  Jones,  he  liked  play 
well  enough,  but  he  liked  reading  better  ;  and  he  learned  more  out  of 
school  hours  than  I  did  in  them.  Fred  Jones  is  now  like  myself,  a  man, 
but  a  very  different  kind  of  a  man.  He  has  made  friends  among  the  wise, 
the  honorable  and  the  learned ;  I  cannot  be  admitted  to  their  acquaint¬ 
ance.  He  can  interest  a  whole  company  with  useful  information  ;  I 
am  obliged  to  be  silent,  or  talk  about  the  weather  or  my  neighbors.  I 
can  make  out  a  bill  of  parcels,  but  I  blundered  over  a  letter  to  a  friend. 
I  see  my  error  now,  but  it  is  too  late.  I  have  no  time  to  read,  for  I  must 
work  for  my  daily  bread ;  and  if  I  had  time  I  could  not  turn  my 
reading  to  profit. 

Behold  the  bitter  fruits  of  idleness  in  childhood. 


THE  MAIDEN’S  SORROW. 

Seven  long  years  has  the  desert  rain 
Dropped  on  the  clods  that  hide  thy  face  ; 

Seven  long  years  of  sorrow  aud  pain 
I  have  thought  of  thy  burial-place. 

Thought  of  thy  fate  in  the  distant  west, 
Dying  with  none  that  loved  thee  near ; 

They  who  flung  the  earth  on  thy  breast 
Turned  from  the  spot  without  a  tear. 

There,  I  think,  on  that  lonely  grave, 
"Violets  spring  in  the  soft  May  shower ; 

There,  in  the  summer  breezes,  wave 
Crimson  phlox  and  moccasin  flower. 

There  the  turtles  alight,  and  there 
Feeds  with  her  fawn  the  timid  doe  ; 

There,  when  the  winter  woods  are  bare, 
"Walks  the  wolf  on  the  crackling  snow. 

Soon  wilt  thou  wipe  my  tears  away ; 

All  my  task  upon  earth  is  done ; 

My  poor  father,  old  and  gray. 

Slumbers  beneath  the  churchyard  stone. 

In  the  dreams  of  my  lonely  bed, 

Ever  thy  form  before  me  seems  ; 

All  night  long  I  talk  with  the  dead, 

All  day  long  I  think  of  my  dreams. 

This  deep  wound  that  bleeds  and  aches, 
This  long  pain,  a  sleepless  pain — 

When  the  Father  my  spirit  takes, 

I  shall  feel  it  no  more  again. 
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THE  PORTION  OF  THE  DEPARTED. 

What  should  the  Christian  parent  do  with  the  portion  of  the  depart¬ 
ed  ?  Death  has  removed  from  his  side  a  beloved  wife  or  child,  a  son  or 
daughter,  and  the  portion  of  goods  belonging  to  them,  reverts  in  law  to 
him.  What  disposition  should  he  make  of  it  ?  May  he  grow  rich  by 
their  death  ?  May  he  add  to  his  property  that  which  belonged  to  them, 
or  which  parental  affection  had  set  apart  as  their  dowry  ?  May  this  con¬ 
secrated  portion  again  be  secularized,  and  thrown  into  the  mart,  to  be 
periled  in  the  fluctuations  of  business  and  trade?  We  have  often  re¬ 
volved  these  inquiries  in  our  miud,  and  now  throw  them  out  for  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  others.  The  conclusion  to  which  we  have  come  is,  that, 
whatever  the  law  may  allow  and  public  opinion  sanction,  to  the  contrary, 
it  would  be  more  Christian,  useful,  and  affectionate  to  devote  such  prop¬ 
erty  to  the  cause  of  the  Redeemer.  Once  given  let  it  remain  a  gift* 
And  as  it  can  no  longer  be  enjoyed  by  the  dear  ones,  let  it  be  consecra¬ 
ted  to  the  service  of  Him  who  hath  redeemed  their  souls.  Could  thev 
be  consulted,  such  a  disposition  doubtless  would  most  accord  with  their 
wishes,  whose  every  desire  we  consulted  wThen  they  tarried  with  us  on 
earth,  and  sweetened  our  path  through  this  vale  of  tears. 

Our  attention  has  been  again  directed  to  this  subject  by  meeting  the 
following  touching  incident  in  the  Home  Journal.  It  is  from  the  pen 
of  the  Poet  Willis,  who  is  writing  a  series  of  letters  from  the  country 
to  that  paper  : 

“Within  a  stone’s  throw  from  the  portico  of  the  hotel,  upon  a  knoB 
half  hidden  with  the  trees,  stands  one  of  the  most  beautiful  structures, 
of  its  kind,  in  this  country — a  stone  church  of  English  rural  architec¬ 
ture,  built  by  the  painter  Robert  Weir.  The  story  of  its  construction  is 
a  touching  poem.  When  Mr.  Weir  received  ten  thousand  dollars  from 
the  Government  for  his  picture  on  the  panel  of  the  Capitol,  he  invested 
it,  untouched,  for  the  benefit  of  his  three  children.  On  the  death  of  these 
three  children — all  three — soon  after,  the  money  reverted  to  him,  but  he 
had  a  feeling  which  forbade  him  to  use  it.  Struck  with  the  favorable¬ 
ness  of  this  knoll  under  the  mountains,  as  a  site  for  a  place  of  worship, 
much  needed  by  the  village  near  by,  he  applied  for  it  to  Mr.  Cozzens,  on 
whose  property  it  stood,  who  at  once  made  a  free  gift  for  the  purpose. 
The  painter’s  taste  and  heart  were  set  to  work,  and. with  the  money  left 
him  by  his  children,  he  erected  this  simple  and  beautiful  structure  as  a 
memorial  of  hallowed  utility.  Its  bell  for  evening  service  sounded  a  few 
minutes  ago — the  tone  selected,  apparently  with  the  taste  which  govern¬ 
ed  all,  and  making  sweet  music  among  the  mountains  that  look  down. 
Mr.  Wire  named  it  “The  Church  of  the  Holy  Innocents.” 
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Sin  !  How  strange  is  sin  !  Nothing  in  the  world  is  more  general. 
It  is  like  the  air  that  is  breathed  by  all.  It  accommodates  itself  to  all 
states  and  grades  of  human  life.  It  is  with  the  old  and  young,  the 
learned  and  unlearned,  the  rich  and  poor,  the  savage  and  the  civilized. 
Persons  may  meet  from  opposite  sides  of  the  globe,  may  differ  in  their 
knowledge,  belief,  customs,  language,  hopes  and  fears ;  and,  though 
they  be  in  nothing  congenial,  yet  do  they  agree  in  sinning  together,  and 
sympathizing  in  evil. 

Men  condemn  it,  and  love  it — cast  it  away,  and  embrace  it — laugh  at, 
and  weep  over  it.  It  soothes  men,  and  stings  them.  Men  glory  in  it, 
and  are  ashamed  of  it.  The  worldly  wise  man  and  the  stupid  fool,  join 
to  mock  at  it :  the  wise  man  and  the  fool  join  in  wailing  over  it. 

What  is  sin  ?  Who  shall  define  it  ?  When  have  men  agreed  in  re¬ 
gard  to  it  ?  Philosophers  have  dififered,  the  schools  have  differed,  the 
worldy  wise  have  differed,  and  fools  have  differed.  In  the  palace  and 
the  hovel,  in  the  schools,  and  on  the  lowest  level  of  ignorance,  ring  the 
words  of  eternal  dispute. 

In  vain  do  the  blind  dispute  about  colors.  In  vain  do  the  dead  seek 
to  give  laws  to  the  living.  In  vain  do  we  ask  a  sinner — what  is  sin  ? 

See  how  men  practically  answer  the  question  1  One  says  it  is  the 
necessity  of  our  nature.  One  says,  it  is  the  road  to  pleasure  and  profit. 
One  says,  it  is  man’s  greatest  privilege  in  this  life — the  very  means  by 
which  he  is  to  fulfil  his  work  on  earth — he  can  only  get  along  with  it, 
and  without  it  he  can  do  nothing.  He  needs  it  in  his  business,  and  he 
needs  it  in  his  amusements  !  See  men  laugh  while  they  commit  it — 
laugh  at  those  who  do  the  same — and  laugh  at  those  who  struggle  to 
avoid  it. 

Elsewhre  must  we  ask  the  question,  what  is  sin  ?  In  the  light  of 
revelationemust  we  ask.  The  word  of  God  returns  the  true  answer — an 
answer  in  which  men  acquiesce  when  they  have  once  learned  its  nature 
by  experi  ence — when  they  feel  its  ultimate  terrible  power  at  death,  at 
the  judgment,  and  in  hell  ! 

Sin  is  something  awfully  solemn,  whether  we  look  at  it  in  its  nature,  or 
in  its  fruits.  It  is  not  to  be  mocked  at — turned  into  ridicule — or  made 
into  an  amusement !  Fools — fools  only,  make  a  mock  at  sin! 

God  veils  his  face  from  it  in  awful  aversion,  and  shuts  it  up  in  dark¬ 
ness  forever  !  Jesus  weeps  over  it,  and  dies  to  take  it  away.  The  Holy 
Spirit  is  grieved  at  it,  and  retires  from  it.  Angels  stand  aghast  from  it 
in  holy  amazement.  The  sainted,  crowd  up  around  the  throne  to  which 
it  can  never  come,  and  send  up  hallelujahs  forever  to  Him  who  has 
washed  them  from  its  leperous  stains  in  His  own  divine  blood  !  The 
martyrs  have  burned  and  roasted,  rather  than  commit  it.  In  the  churc 
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on  earth,  all  who  know  its  damning  power,  lie  always  at  the  altar  in 
spirit,  and  cry  :  “  Wash  me  thoroughly  from  mine  iniquity,  and  cleanse 
me  from  my  sin.  Purge  me  with  hyssop,  and  I  shall  be  clean  ;  wash  me, 
and  I  shall  be  whiter  than  snow.  Lord,  if  thou  wilt,  thou  canst  make 
me  clean  !” 

Behold  I  fall  before  thy  face ; 

My  only  refuge  is  thy  grace  ; 

No  outward  forms  can  make  me  clean; 

The  leprosy  lies  deep  withia 

Sin  is  not  a  mere  idea — not  a  mere  privation  of  good — not  a  mere 
inability  of  the  soul — not  a  mere  soil  on  its  surface — not  a  mere  appen¬ 
dage  afflicting  it.  Not  certain  acts  or  thoughts.  These  are  themselves 
effects.  It  is  a  reality  in  the  soul — as  much  so  as  the  faculties  of  the 
soul — as  much  so  as  the  flesh  and  blood  of  the  body.  It  inheres  in  the 
soul.  It  is  its  motion,  its  bias,  its  habit.  It  is  its  life;  or  rather  its 
death.  It  is  a  power  in  the  soul  stronger  than  all  else  in  man — stronger 
than  his  will,  his  judgment,  his  affections,  his  desires.  It  masters  and 
moves  man  as  it  will.  It  is  in  his  nature. 

It  has  a  basis  wider,  deeper,  stronger,  than  the  individual  man.  It  is 
in  the  world ,  around  him  and  beneath  him.  It  is  in  the  race  of  which 
he  is  only  a  part.  As  a  bubble- drop  of  water  is  on  the  deeper,  broader, 
stronger,  greater  stream,  so  is  the  individual  sinner  in  the  race  of  sin¬ 
ners.  The  fountain  from  which  he  draws  his  life  is  sinful — the  very 
general  life  in  which  his  individual  life  rests,  is  under  its  power.  The 
whole  world  in  which  he  lives,  and  of  which  he  is  a  part,  lieth  in  wick¬ 
edness. 

Sin  is  something  greater  and  stronger  than  a  sinner.  Sin  in  an  indi¬ 
vidual  sinner  is  like  one  of  the  inner  circles  of  the  maelstrom,  which  is 
itself  under  the  power  of  larger,  wider  circles  around  it.  Fearfully 
situated  is  he,  who,  on  one  of  these  smaller  circles,  rides  round,  ever 
nearer  to  the  fearful  funnel !  Shall  he  who  thus  rides — calmly  it  may 
be,  and  in  so  wide  a  circuit  from  the  immediate  danger  that  he  does  not 
see  it — shall  he  mock  and  smile  at  the  circles  which  bear  him,  and 
gather  around  him  higher  at  each  circuit  he  makes  ? 

Sin  is  not  something  inflicted  upon  the  spirit  by  the  superior  weight 
and  influence  of  the  flesh.  The  spirit  is,  in  order,  before  the  flesh. 
The  workings  of  sin  are  the  other  way — from  the  spirit  toward  the 
flesh,  from  the  soul  on  the  body,  from  the  inward  upon  the  outward. 
The  lusts  of  the  flesh  are  not  the  causes,  but  the  effects  of  sin  in  the 
soul. 

In  the  deepest  being  of  the  spirit,  there  must  we  seek  for  sin.  In 
the  centre  of  our  life  is  this  virus,  which  sends  out  its  blight  and  its 
death,  through  every  faculty  of  the  soul,  and  through  every  vein  of  the 
body.  “The  whole  head  is  sick.’7  “Out  of  the  heart  proceed  all 
motions  and  acts  of  sin.” 

Sin  is  not,  therefore,  thrown  off  with  the  body,  something  got  clear 
of  by  death.  Its  power  and  its  woe  are  co-ordinate  with  the  spirit’s 
history  ;  it  will  adhere  to  it  as  a  body  of  death  in  all  eternity.  Like 
conscience,  the  spirit  bears  its  own  sorrows  in  the  eternal  presence  of  sin, 
as  well  as  in  the  eternal  remembrance  of  it.  “  If  thou  wilt  be  wise, 
thou  shalt  be  wise  for  thyself ;  and  if  thou  scornest,  thou  alone  shalt 
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bear  it.”  Sin  is  opposition  to  God;  and,  as  a  consequence,  a  sundering 
of  the  soul  from  God — the  creature  separated  from  its  Creator — the  life 
broken  away  from  its  source.  Every  sin  is  a  stroke  that  cuts  a  chord, 
a  new  remove  from  Him  in  whom  alone  are  life  and  joy. 

Sin  is  the  act  of  negation  by  the  spirit  towards  God.  It  ignores  His 
will,  in  which  alone  there  is  freedom.  His  will  being  the  law,  it  is  a 
transgression,  a  going  across  that  law,  and  an  effort  to  be  its  own  law. 
Thus  the  spirit  is  a  “  wandering  star” — a  star  out  of  its  orbit. 

Sin  is  the  spirit’s  turning  away  from  the  centre  and  source  of  its 
being  to  another  centre — first  on  itself,  and  then  on  the  world.  Sin  is 
the  self-determination  of  the  corrupt  and  lawless  human  will,  owning 
nothing  greater  and  better  than  itself.  Sin  is  love  perverted,  and  seek¬ 
ing  itself — terminating  on  itself.  Sin  is  self,  seeking  only  its  own.  Sin 
is  life  turning  in  on  itself,  and  consuming  itself,  without  seeking  the  con¬ 
tinuation  of  itself  in  God,  the  original  source.  As  its  own  limited 
resources  fail,  its  misery,  and  want,  and  woe  increase  !  Sin  is  self-c?e- 
struction ;  the  spirit  of  spiritual  suicide. 

Behold  the  member  at  war  with  the  life  in  which  it  rests  !  Behold 
the  satellite  breaking  with  the  sun  in  whose  balance  it  hangs,  and  moves, 
and  in  whose  light  it  shines.  Behold  the  creature,  resting  on  the  hand 
of  the  Creator,  and  smiting  him  in  the  face  !  This  is  sin  1 

Sin  is,  according  to  scripture  testimony,  confirmed  by  all  the  seeing, 
and  thinking,  and  experience  of  men.  Sin  is  a  madness,  a  sleep,  a 
stony  heart,  a  leprous  disease,  a  reigning  power  of  evil,  an  abiding 
death.  In  the  head,  darkness  and  perversion.  In  the  understanding, 
confusion.  In  the  will,  bondage.  In  the  conscience,  a  scaring.  In  the 
affections,  impurity  and  degradation.  In  the  desires,  lust  of  the  flesh, 
lust  of  the  eye,  and  pride  of  life.  In  the  senses,  morbid  disorder  and 
surfeit.  In  all  subordinate  faculties  and  members,  self-destruction  and 
wasting  disease.  In  death,  the  sting  and  the  despair.  In  the  whole 
history  of  the  spirit,  want,  vanity  and  woe. 

“Forever  wasting,  yet  enduring  still. 

Dying  perpetually,  but  never  dead  !” 

Dreadful  as  sin  is,  in  its  own  nature,  how  little  do  men  see  the  horror 
that  lies  in  it.  This  is  best  seen  in  its  effects.  How  hard  it  is  to  see  in 
the  quietly  glowing  coal,  or  in  the  black-headed  match,  the  future  con¬ 
flagration,  and  the  ashes  of  cities,  and  the  wail  of  the  homeless.  How 
little  can  we  realize  that  in  the  gently  descending  rain  lies  latent  tbe 
irresistible  flood,  devastated  fields,  and  the  wreck  of  navies.  So  how 
hard  to  be  convinced  that  under  the  smiling  face,  and  the  golden  dreams 
of  apparently  innocent  infancy,  lie  the  seeds  of  a  polluted  youth,  of  a 
hardened  manhood,  of  wrecked  old  age,  of  darkness  in  death,  and  dam¬ 
nation  beyond  ! 

Fpols  make  a  mock  at  it.  They  cannot  deny  its  fearful  existence. 
They  feel  its  power.  They  hear  and  dread  its  woe.  But  they  make 
light  of  it.  They  endeavor  to  forget  the  viper  which  coils  around  the 

heart. 

Fools  mock  at  it.  Behold  the  idiot  laugh  of  him  whose  chains  rattle, 
and  whose  doom  is  sealed — who  but  awaits  the  sentence,  and  the  hurry¬ 
ing  away. 

Fools  make  a  mock  at  it.  They  banter  its  power.  They  defy  it 
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They  sport  with  its  contagion,  and  hang  to  it  with  fool-hardy  boldness, 
while  it  is  poisoning  their  blood. 

They  mock  at  it  in  unbelief.  They  say  :  “We  shall  not  surely  die. 
Our  feet  shall  not  slide.”  They  believe  only  that  it  leads  to  evil,  not 
that  it  is  evil  in  itself ;  that  it  leads  to  death,  not  that  it  is  death. 

Fools  mock  at  sin  by  pretending  superiority  over  it.  They  regard 
it  as  something  which  they  can  handle,  take  up  and  lay  aside,  as  they 
please.  But,  alas  !  can  a  man  lay  by  his  memory,  his  conscience,  his  life? 
These  are  the  pages  in  which  it  is  engraven,  as  by  a  pen  of  iron  ! 
Superior  to  it  ?  Why,  we  are  not  superior  to  poison,'  to  pestilence,  to 
malaria  !  So  sin  is  in  the  soul ;  it  goes  with  it  as  its  disease,  and  no 
ages  can  wear  it  from  the  memory,  or  purge  it  from  the  conscience  !  It 
is  the  damning  spot  on  the  soul,  which  no  tears  of  repentance,  and  no 
flames  of  hell  can  obliterate ! 

Do  we  fail  to  realize  the  awfulness  of  sin  in  its  nature  ;  we  canont  be 
blind  to  it  when  we  look  at  its  fruits. 

1.  Aversion  to  God.  Sin  is  enmity  against  God.  He  who  was  made 
in  the  image  of  God,  to  stand  in  His  presence  in  peace,  to  turn  and  face 
his  prototype  in  joy,  to  respond  with  full  spirit  to  the  divine  will,  turns 
away  in  dislike  from  the  source  and  end  of  his  being.  God  called  him 
from  the  dust ;  he  stood  forth  and  lived ;  he  looked  into  the  face  of  Him 
who  called  him ;  declared  himself  disappointed  and  turned  away  to  the 
earth  again  ! 

Behold  every  bright  surface  on  earth,  stone  or  water,  sends  back  the 
image  of  the  sun,  moon  or  star,  that  shines  into  it ;  every  flower  opens, 
and  odors,  and  trembles  in  beauty  towards  the  sun  that  warms  and  paints 
it ;  every  worm  and  insect  creeps  forth  into  the  light  which  has  reached  its 
torpid  abode ;  every  dog  licks  the  hand,  and  looks  pleasantly  into  the 
face  of  him  who  feeds  him  ;  but  man,  in  sin,  turns  away  from  his  Sun  and 
Source ;  smites  the  hand  of  the  Giver  of  all  His  good ;  spurns  and  hates 
His  presence,  and  likes  it  best  the  farther  he  can  depart  from  His  glori¬ 
ous  throne.  Lo !  thus  “have  your  sins  separated  between  you  and 
your  God !” 

2.  Ignorance  of  God.  The  emblem  of  sin  is  darkness.  The  empire 
of  sin  is  an  empire  of  darkness.  The  element  of  sin  is  darkness.  The 
end  of  sin  is  eternal  darkness. 

The  effect  of  sin  is  blindness.  Those  that  are  in  sin  do  not  choose  to 
retain  the  knowledge  of  God  in  their  hearts  ;  having  their  understand- 
in  <r  darkened,  they  are  alienated  from  the  life  of  God,  through  the  igno¬ 
rance  that  is  in  them,  beause  of  the  blindness  of  their  heart.  They  sit 
in  darkness,  walk  in  darkness,  grope  in  darkness,  dwell  in  darkness,  make 
their  bed  in  darkness,  lie  down  in  darkness,  the  candle  of  thfeir  hope 
goes  out  in  darkness,  and  unto  them  is  reserved  the  blackness  of  dark¬ 
ness  forever ! 

3.  Terror  and  fear.  Sin  trembles  in  view  of  itself.  Fear  haunts  it 
in  silence.  It  peoples  its  own  gloom  with  shapes  of  terror.  It  is  ever 
under  the  power  of  fearful  forebodings.  “  The  wicked  fleeth  when  no 
man  pursueth.”  The  spirit  of  sin  is  the  spirit  of  fear.  It  is  cut  off 
from  God,  and  turned  to  its  own  resources  ;  and  being  conscious  of 
powers  higher  than  itself,  both  evil  and  good,  it  is  filled  with  appre¬ 
hension. 
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Besides,  every  judgment  that  falls  upon  it  is  a  prophecy  of  torment  to 
come.  “  I  will  send  faintness  into  their  heart  in  the  land  of  their  ene¬ 
mies ;  and  the  sound  of  a  shaken  leaf  shall  chase  them  ;  and  they  shall 
flee,  as  fleeing  from  a  sword;  and  they  shall  fall  when  none  pursueth.” 
Lo,  his  heart  trembles,  even  when  his  brow  is  brave.  “  The  light  shall 
be  dark  in  his  tabernacle,  and  his  candle  shall  be  put  out  with  him. 
The  steps  of  his  strength  shall  be  straightened,  and  his  own  council  shall 
cast  him  down.  Terror  shall  make  him  afraid  on  every  side,  and  shall 
drive  him  to  his  feet.” 


SABBATH  MORNING. 


BLANCHE  NEVIN. 


It  is  the  Sabbath,  the  day  when  God’s  blessiDg, 
Richest  and  purest,  comes  down  from  above  ; 

Filling  the  world  with  its  bounty,  and  dressing 
Earth  in  a  garment  of  wonderful  love. 

Peace  in  the  valleys,  and  peace  on  the  mountains, 
Mercy  and  quietness  reign  everywhere  ; 

Soft  flow  the  streams,  and  more  gently  the  fountains 
Toss  their  clear  water  high  up  in  the  air. 

Nature  is  praying ;  the  trees,  young  and  hoary, 

Birds,  and  the  wind,  which  is  murmuring  low  ; 

All  are  uniting  to  give  God  the  glory 
For  the  great  blessings  which  from  His  hand  flow. 

It  is  the  Sabbath  ;  and  rest  unto  mortals 
Wearied  and  sad  from  the  cares  of  the  week, 

Cometh,  sent  down  to  us,  from  heaven’s  portals  ; 
Thanks  for  this  mercy,  let  every  tongue  speak. 

Rest,  to  the  heart,  which  is  burdened  and  weary ; 
Rest,  holy  rest,  to  the  hands  that  are  worn; 

Rest,  when  the  pathway  before  us  is  dreary, 

Dawns  on  the  earth  with  the  blest  Sabbath  morn. 

0,  for  the  time,  when  the  Sabbaths  shall  never 
Cease  to  refresh  and  enliven  our  souls  ! 

0,  for  the  time,  when  we  praise  God  forever, 

When  ’mongst  the  angels’  our  names  He  enrolls  ! 
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THE  WIRE  WALKER. 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 


We  expected  it !  It  had  been  announced  for  several  successive  days, 
in  the  daily  paper,  that  a  certain  “  Professor”  of  wire-walking !  would 
“  certainly  come,”  and  at  a  certain  hour  walk  across  the  street  on  a  wire 
extended  from  the  third-story  window  of  a  Hotel,  to  the  third-story 
window  of  another  building  on  the  other  side  of  the  street ;  and  that, 
besides  this  presumption,  he  would  do  several  daring  things  on  the  way. 
The  people  were  assured  that  the  announcement  was  creating  “  a  great 
stir;”  that  everybody’s  curiosity  was  excited  ;  that  the  farmers  would  be 
in,  in  crowds,  from  the  country ;  and,  in  short,  wonder  was  on  tip-toe  all 
around.  In  part,  this  was  fact.  Old  men  and  maidens,  young  men  and 
children,  and  “  the  rest  of  mankind,”  were  talking  about  it.  As  we 
said,  we  expected  it.  Expected  what  ?  Expected  that,  when  the  time 
came,  our  little  boy  of  some  nine  years,  as  he  saw  the  people  stream 
along  the  pavements  toward  the  place  of  wouders,  would  say :  “  Pa, 
may  I  go  down  to  see  the  man  walk  on  the  wire  across  the  street  ?”  It 
came  to  pass  just  as  we  expected. 

What  right  had  we  to  think  it  would  not  ?  There  go  old  men  and  old 
women.  There  go  lawyers  and  doctors.  There  go  church-members  and 
Sabbath-school  teachers.  There  go  fathers  and  mothers,  with  their 
children.  There  go  school-boys  and  school-girls,  and  school-teachers. 
What  right  bad  we  to  expect  that  our  boy  would  not  also  desire  to  go. 

What  should  induce  him  to  think  anything  else  than  that  the  thing 
was  all  perfectly  right  and  proper  ?  True,  he  had  from  time  to  time 
been  taught  that  there  are  some  things  which  it  is  not  right  to  see.  He 
had  long  since  willingly  yielded  to  the  parental  control  and  teaching, 
which  had  convinced  him  that  strolling  jugglers,  negro  shows,  horse¬ 
races,  circuses,  and  such  like,  were  immoral,  and  could  only  please  the 
low  tastes  of  such  as  know  not,  or  care  not  for  anything  better  ;  and 
that  he  had  only  been  taken  to  see  panoramas,  musical  concerts,  lectures, 
and  exhibitions  in  which  the  object  was  to  instruct  as  well  as  please. 
But  this  wire-walking  was  a  new  thing  to  him  ;  many  persons  to  whom 
he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  looking  up  with  respect,  were  going.  It 
was,  therefore,  perfectly  natural  that  the  boy  should  say  :  “  Pa,  may  I 
go  down  to  see  the  man  wralk  on  the  wire  across  the  street.” 

We  were  glad  that  he  asked  the  question,  for  it  gave  us  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  explain.  Here  was  a  chance  to  make  impressions  for  a  lifetime ; 
and  so  we  called  up  the  boy  to  our  knee,  and  began  with  as  much  earn¬ 
estness  and  sense  of  responsibility  as  if  we  had  an  audience  of  five  hun¬ 
dred  before  us.  The  substance  of  wrbat  wre  said  shall  here  be  submitted 
to  the  minds,  and  commended  to  the  consciences  of  the  readers  of  the 
Guardian. 
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Such  exhibitions  are  of  a  low  character,  and  commend  themselves  only 
to  the  rudest  taste  of  our  nature.  They  belong  to  that  class  of  amuse¬ 
ments  which  awaken  feelings  of  the  terrible  in  us,  feeding  the  taste  for 
the  crude  and  cruel.  They  are,  in  substance,  the  same  with  the  gladia¬ 
torial  exhibitions  of  the  Roman  amphitheatre,  and  the  bull-fights  of 
Spain.  They  can  only  please  in  so  far  as  there  is  a  taste  for  the  terrible 
and  cruel,  of  which  taste  they  are  the  legitimate  food.  Christian  civil¬ 
ization  has  always  discouraged  this  class  of  amusements,  and  so  far  as 
its  spirit  has  reigned  in  individuals  or  nations,  have  they  been  done 
away  ;  and  more  elevated  and  elevating,  more  noble  and  humanizing 
amusements  have  taken  their  place. 

In  places  where  a  more  elevated  Christian  spirit  prevails,  such  barbar¬ 
ous  feats  of  daring  are  not  allowed,  and  if  attempted  they  are  promptly 
suppressed.  Not  long  ago,  a  soldier  in  Strasbourg,  ascended  to  the  top 
of  the  Cathedral  spire,  and  performed  elevated  gymnastics.  Orders 
were  immediately  given  by  the  police  to  prevent  the  repetition  of  any 
such  proceeding;  but,  soon  after,  the  same  man,  who  was  formerly  a  sail¬ 
or  on  board  the  Belle  Poule,  eluded  the  vigilance  of  the  guardians,  by 
disguising  himself,  and  with  several  other  persons,  ascended  to  the  plat¬ 
form  from  which  the  spire  rises.  When  there,  as  the  guardian  refused  to 
open  the  door  of  the  stairs  leading  to  the  top,  the  ex-sailor  climbed  up 
the  bar  of  the  conductor,  and  so  reached  the  weathercock  again.  He 
then  stripped  off  his  disguise,  flung  it  down  to  the  square,  and  went 
through  a  select  acrobatic  programme,  and  concluded  by  standing  on  his 
head  on  the  weathercock.  When  he  descended,  however,  he  found  a 
commissary  of  police  in  waiting,  attended  by  a  file  of  soldiers,  who  took 
him  into  custody  for  violating  the  regulations  of  the  town. 

It  is  an  ill  omen  for  our  times  that  such  barbarous  diversions  find  favor. 
A  barbarous  and  shameful  exhibition,  like  the  brutal  fight  of  Sayers  and 
Heenan,  could  only  produce  the  stir  which  has  characterized  it,  in  the 
bosom  of  a  civilization  largely  imbued  with  pagan  elements.  To  the 
thoughtful,  it  is  a  sad  commentary  on  our  times  !  In  pagan  Rome  it 
was  often  brute  against  man  ;  and  when  it  was  man  against  man,  it  has 
seldom  exhibited  to  the  gaze  of  the  world  anything  more  cold-blooded, 
cruel,  savage  and  satanic,  than  the  late  prize  fight  in  England,  which,  it 
is  said,  nobles,  dukes  and  duchesses,  went  in  disguise  to  witness,  and  all 
the  shameful  particulars  of  which  have  been  heralded  with  a  gusto,  in 
the  journals  of  the  civilized  world.  The  London  correspondent  of  the 
Manchester  Guardian  says,  that  a  list  of  those  who  attended  the  Heenan 
and  Sayers  fight,  would  be  curious.  It  would  show  how  largely  a  relish 
for  “  gymnastics”  enters  into  the  natures  of  many  quiet  scholars,  sedate 
politicians,  hard  wrought  literature,  and  even  grave  magistrates  and 
zealous  divines.  Who  can  calculate  the  dire  effects  of  that  fight,  as 
they  manifest  themselves  in  the  cultivation  of  the  bullying  spirit,  especi¬ 
ally  among  all  the  under  classes  ?  The  American  press  has  already  re¬ 
corded  three  murders  committed  in  strifes  growing  out  of  that  prize 
fight  1 

These  daring,  wire-walking  exhibitions,  in  a  lower  scale  it  is  true,  but 
really  belong  to  the  same  low  category  of  amusements.  They  cultivate 
the  same  dare-devil  spirit,  and  minister  to  the  same  crude  and  morbid 
taste  for  the  cruel  and  terrible. 
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The  daring  exhibitor  himself  is  guilty  of  a  presumptuous  act,  putting 
himself  into  danger  without  good  reason.  There  is  danger  in  it  to  him  ; 
for  a  slight  mishap  which  may  happen  to  the  most  expert,  a  slight  gid¬ 
diness  to  which  all  are  at  times  subject,  or  may  be,  would  precipitate 
him  upon  the  stony  street.  He  has  no  claim  on  that  preserving  Provi¬ 
dence  whom  he  dares  in  the  act  Were  he  painting  a  steeple,  rigging 
a  ship,  he  might  go  to  his  work  with  confidence  as  needful  to  man; 
but  he  can  claim  no  protection  when  exhibiting  his  own  proud  daring, 
for  the  low  amusement  of  a  gaping  crowd.  Hence,  we  find  that  such 
like  sins  of  presumption,  sooner  or  later  meet  with  overthrow.  The 
reader  need  only  call  to  mind  how  frequently  lion-tamers  in  circuses 
are  destroyed  or  maimed  for  life  by  those  ferocious  animals.  Though 
it  tarry  long,  yet  at  last  the  retribution  comes !  How  let  such  a 
visitation  befall  the  wire-walker,  what  will  the  scene  present  ?  It 
will  exhibit  a  crowd  of  men  and  women,  church  members,  and 
perhaps  clergymen,  gaping  with  open  mouth,  and  with  rude  wonder, 
at  a  providence-defying  fellow  mortal  committing  suicide !  What 
else  is  it  but  suicide,  when  one  destroys  himself  in  a  daring  act  of  danger 
to  which  no  duty  under  the  sun,  and  no  imaginable  need  of  man,  has 
called  him  ? 

What  is  equally  humiliating  to  remember,  is  the  fact  that  this  class  of 
exhibitors,  while  they  seek  to  fill  their  own  pockets  by  thus  needlessly 
risking  their  lives,  are  at  the  same  time  the  willing  tools  of  others.  Li¬ 
quor-sellers,  lager-beer  saloons,  and  even  merchants  and  shop-keepers 
aid  in  getting  up  these  pagan  exhibitions,  with  a  view  of  calling  in 
swarms  of  customers.  We  speak  what  we  know,  when  we  say  that  for 
this  purpose  subscriptions  are  circulated,  and  in  answer  to  this  induce¬ 
ment  money  is  contributed  by  those  who  expect  to  have  it  returned  dou¬ 
ble  in  sales  of  liquor  and  merchandise.  What  man  that  respects  his  call¬ 
ing,  and  has  the  least  ambition  to  honor  his  business,  can  stoop  to  such 
low  and  despicable  tricks.  Though  the  purse  for  the  wire-walker  is  made 
up  by  apparently  disinterested  hands,  yet  ultimately  the  loose  rabble 
about  the  town  who  pay  to  drink,  and  the  victimized  country  people 
who  are  drawn  in  by  the  show,  are  expected  to  shoulder  the  expense, 
and  to  contribute  even  a  little  beyond  its  actual  cost  for  the  comfort  of 
enterprising  pockets.  “  O,  tell  it  not  in  Gath !  publish  it  not  in  the 
streets  of  Askalon !” 

In  conclusion,  our  exhortation  is  :  Beware  of  Humbugs !  For  even 
now  are  there  many  Humbugs  in  the  land.  Shame  on  them  1  And 
shame  on  those  who  suffer  themselves  to  be  humbugged  by  them. 


THE  BEAUTIFUL  LAND. 

Our  gaze  cannot  soar  to  that  beautiful  land, 

But  our  visions  have  told  of  its  bliss ; 

And  our  souls  by  the  gale  from  its  gardens  are  fanned 
When  we  faint  in  the  deserts  of  this. 

And  we  sometimes  have  longed  for  its  holy  repose, 
When  our  spirits  were  torn  with  temptation  and  woes; 
And  we’ve  drank  from  the  tide  of  the  river  that  flows 
From  the'ever-green  mountains  of  Life. 
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THE  BATTLE  OF  WATERLOO— BY  AN  EYE-WITNESS. 


BY  REV.  D.  WILLER3. 


NO.  6. 

The  introduction  to  the  battle  of  Waterloo  was  made  by  the  firing  of 
cannon.  This  battle  lately  had  its  equal,  probably,  in  the  battle  of  Sol- 
ferino;  but  the  latter  battle  cannot  come  up  with  the  former  in  destiny. 
For  the  battle  now  under  consideration  decided  the  destiny  of  all  Europe. 
In  the  beginning  the  cannon  balls  either  passed  over  our  heads  or  touched 
the  ground  before  the  squares;  and  then,  taking  a  second  start,  passed 
over  several  squares,  sometimes  throwing  considerable  mud  in  our  eyes, 
which,  to  say  the  least,  was  not  very  pleasant.  The  aspect  of  Welling¬ 
ton’s  army,  drawn  up  in  hollow  squares,  was  very  imposing.  The  two 
armies  were  yet  so  far  separated,  that  they  could  not  reach  each  other 
with  rifle  and  musket  balls.  But  this  condition  was  not  of  long  dura¬ 
tion,  for  the  two  armies  continued  advancing  towards  each  other,  though 
at  a  very  slow  pace.  About  two  o’clock,  p.  m.,  we  got  within  range  of 
rifle  and  musket  balls,  which  visited  us  very  freely.  The  balls  in  pass¬ 
ing  produced  a  whistling  sound,  and  the  soldiers  would  generally  turn 
their  heads  from  one  side  to  the  other.  Colonel  Lancerer  would  say  : 
“  All  that  whistle  are  not  destined  for  you,”  but  soon  afterwards  a  ball 
struck  his  horse  and  killed  him,  which  brought  him  to  the  exclamation, 
“  Poor  animal,  which  yesterday  ate  his  fodder  yet  so  joyfully.”  We  re¬ 
turned  the  musket  fire,  but  on  account  of  the  smoke,  could  not  see  the 
visible  effect.  The  French  musket  fire,  however,  produced  a  visible 
effect,  for  I  remember  several  instances  when  men  were  killed  or  wound¬ 
ed,  before  me,  behind  me,  and  on  both  sides.  The  wounded  were  re¬ 
moved,  as  long  as  there  was  a  sufficient  number  of  men  to  do  it.  The 
musket  fire,  however,  could  only  be  continued  on  a  limited  scale,  as  many 
muskets,  from  the  rain  of  the  preceding  day,  were  not  sufficiently  dry, 
and  soon  refused  to  discharge.  This  is  the  reason  why  cannon  fire  took 
the  main  lead  in  the  battle.  Yet  musket  fire  made,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  battle,  considerable  destruction,  particularly  when  several  cartridges 
at  once  discharged  from  a  musket,  of  which  I  will  give  you  an  amusing 
story.  A  soldier’s  musket,  in  our  company,  did  not  discharge  until  it 
was  loaded  with  six  cartridges.  In  discharging,  it  threw  down  the  sol¬ 
dier.  His  Lieutenant  took  up  the  musket  to  look  about  the  cause,  and 
the  ignorant  soldier  said  :  “  Lieutenant,  lay  it  down,  for  it  has  only  dis¬ 
charged  one  cartridge,  and  there  are  five  in  it  yet.”  This  produced 
general  laughter,  which,  however,  was  soon  turned  into  sorrow,  when 
Colonel  Lancerer,  was  wounded.  As  the  wound  was  produced  by  a  rifle 
ball  touching  his  thick  cased  watch,  it  did  not  stop  him  in  his  command. 
But  now  the  cannon  fire  became  more  severe,  and  one  cannon  in  partic¬ 
ular  was  directed  towards  our  square.  Imprudently  a  powder  wagon 
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had  its  position  between  our  square  and  the  adjoining,  and  a  French 
cannon  was  directed  to  blow  it  into  the  air.  Major  Schkopp  observed 
this,  and  advised  the  Colonel  to  move  his  square  about  twelve  feet  to  the 
right.  He  obeyed  the  advice  at  a  happy  moment,  though,  at  the  same 
time,  the  square  was  not  freed  from  danger,  which  was  only  diminished, 
for  we  soon  saw  the  disaster.  The  French  cannon-ball  soon  struck  into 
the  powder  wagon  and  blew  about  thirty  men  into  the  air,  besides  the 
damage  done  in  the  square  of  the  battalions  Calenberg  and  Osnabrack. 
The  four  horses  hitched  to  the  powder  wagon,  were  likewise  blown  into 
the  air.  This  tremendous  explosion  produced  terror  in  our  ranks.  But 
now  the  French  Cuirassiers  tried  to  annoy  us.  They  came  in  large 
bodies,  by  several  thousands,  surrounding  the  squares.  When  they  came 
close,  they  endeavored,  with  their  swords,  to  dislodge  the  bayonets  from 
our  muskets,  and  so  to  prepare  themselves  a  way  to  enter  into  the 
squares,  but  this  was  fruitless.  In  advancing  towards  the  squares,  no 
shooting  was  done.  They  passed  altogether  around  the  squares,  and 
when  they  had  finished  their  inspections,  they  returned.  In  returning, 
they  received  on  their  backs  a  heavy  musket  fire,  which  made  them  fall 
down  from  their  horses  by  fifties  and  hundreds. 

On  the  morning  of  the  19th  of  June,  several  thousand  dead  Cuiras¬ 
siers  lay  before  the  squares.  As  the  mud  was  deep,  and  the  Cuirassiers 
wore  long  boots,  the  Colonel  would  say,  “  Only  shoot  the  horses,  for  the 
Cuirassier  will  become  a  prisoner,  he  cannot  run  in  this  mud.”  This 
advice  was  not  obeyed,  for  the  soldiers  aimed  at  the  men.  When  the 
two  lines,  standing  in  the  square  had  finished  their  firing,  then  the  two 
lines,  resting  on  their  knees,  discharged  their  muskets,  and  then  our 
cavalry  pursued  the  Cuirassiers  with  their  swords.  As  their  uniforms 
had  a  color  similar  to  the  French,  (blue,)  we  could  not  sometimes  prop¬ 
erly  discern  between  friends  and  enemies,  and  occasionally  killed  some 
of  our  own  men.  It  was  now  about  four  o’clock,  and  the  heat  of  the 
battle  increased  every  minute.  The  squares  had  advanced  so  close  that 
they  could  talk  to  each  other  without  straining  their  voices.  A  French 
square,  of  about  2,000  men,  having  in  each  corner  a  cannon,  (we  had 
none  in  our  squares,)  was  becoming  quite  bold.  The  Colonel  made 
motions  very  frequently  with  his  sword,  that  we  should  come,  and  go 
ahead.  Colonel  Lancerer  said  :  “  This  is  no  war  tactic,  and  therefore 
let  six  men  step  before  the  front  and  shoot  him.” 

The  French  Colonel  had  left  his  square,  and  was  before  the  front  of  it. 
The  rule  is,  that  all  staff  officers  and  the  music,  is  in  the  inside  of  the 
square.  As  six  men  were  called  for,  to  end  the  existence  of  the  French 
Colonel,  I  was  one  of  them.  But  in  stepping  before  the  front,  I  re¬ 
membered  that  my  musket  did  not  discharge  auy  more,  and,  in  my  hon¬ 
esty,  I  moved  into  my  ranks  again,  while  another  soldier  filled  my  place. 
The  six  killed  the  French  Colonel,  and  received  afterwards  an  extra 
medal,  and  a  monthly  compensation  for  life.  Had  not  my  honesty 
brought  me  back  into  ranks,  I  would  have  been  at  least  twelve  hundred 
dollars  better  off  to-day.  Soon  after  this  transaction  Colonel  Lancerer 
was  wounded  in  his  left  leg.  He  tied  his  haudkerchief  around  the  limb 
and  surrendered  his  command  to  Major  Schkopp,  declaring  that  he 
would  have  his  wound  dressed  and  return  again  to  his  command.  But 
alas  1  the  Doctors  were  so  far  in  the  rear  that  he  bled  to  death,  and 
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the  next  day  was  buried  under  a  linden-tree,  near  Waterloo.  During 
the  afternoon  he  had  several  times  received  the  applause  of  the  Priuce 
of  Orange,  who  commanded  the  center,  and  who  was  once  nearly  made 
a  prisoner  by  a  French  Cuirassier.  His  word  was  always,  “  Colonel, 
advance,’'  and  he  advanced  so  far  once  himself,  that  a  Cuirassier,  sup¬ 
posing  him  to  be  an  officer  high  in  rank,  and  not  willing  to  kill  him,  had 
taken  hold  of  his  cape.  In  a  moment  the  Prince  ripped  the  buttons 
open  and  left  the  Cuirassier  with  the  cape,  whilst  he,  himself,  escaped. 
When  Major  Schkopp  had  received  the  command  of  our  square,  it  was 
reduced  to  the  number  of  250.  His  first  announcement  was,  “Comrades 
we  will  soon  make  an  attack  with  bayonets, ”  a  hard  and  unreasonable 
expression.  Had  a  bayonet  attack  been  made  when  the  square  numbered 
1,200,  it  might  have  answered,  but  with  this  handful  of  men  it  would 
have  been  detrimental.  However,  he  was  soon  cured  from  his  notion, 
for  a  square  of  brave  Belgians,  aside  of  us,  took  that  labor  away  from 
us,  and  their  Colonel  commanded  a  bayonet,  attack  !  At  this  moment 
every  musician  played  to  his  own  notion,  whilst  the  men  sounded  their 
Hurrahs !  This  is  a  wild  motion,  a  bayonet  attack.  But,  alas,  the  end 
was  mournful.  Whilst  the  square  run,  with  their  bayonets  ahead,  the 
French  square  discharged  their  two  cannons  in  the  front  line,  the  infan¬ 
try  gave  fire  ;  this  produced  a  breach  or  gap  in  the  square,  several  men 
fell  in  front,  the  Cuirassiers  entered  into  the  square,  aud  in  fifteen  min¬ 
utes  this  beautiful  square,  composed  of  a  Regiment  of  from  1800  to 
2000,  was  no  more.  What  shrieks  and  what  lamentations  !  When  our 
Major  saw  this,  he  no  more  talked  of  a  bayonet  attack;  and  by  all  ap¬ 
pearance,  the  condition  of  the  Belgians,  who  had  thus  been  sacrificed, 
brought  the  French  square  opposite  our  own,  out  of  the  notion  to 
attack  us  in  that  manner. 

It  was  now  five  o’clock,  and  Wellington’s  ranks  were  becoming  very 
weak.  The  Prince  of  Orange  was  wounded  in  his  left  arm,  Lieutenant 
General  Yon  Alten  in  his  right  arm,  and  Brigadier  General  Kielman- 
segge  had  lost  six  horses;  the  seventh  which  he  mounted  was  an  old  and 
stiff  French  caunonier  horse.  Everything  indicated  now  that  soon  vic¬ 
tory  or  defeat  must  come.  The  farm  of  La  Haye  Sainte,  after  three 
hours  fight  and  defence  by  the  Scotch  regiments,  was  taken  by  the 
French.  This  farm  house  was  in  sight  of  us.  I  never  saw  a  building 
so  pierced  through  with  cannon  and  rifle  balls,  as  this  farm  house.  Two 
English  divisions  were  entirely  destroyed.  The  English  General  Picton 
remained  dead  on  the  battle-field,  and  the  French  General  Devaux. 
Disorder  commenced  now  in  the  English  army.  The  English  cavalry 
was  repulsed  by  the  Cuirassiers  and  part  of  the  guard,  and  left  all  that 
part  of  the  field  of  battle  between  La  Have  Sainte  and  Mount  St.  Jean. 
At  this  time  the  Prussians,  who  had  early  been  seen  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  St.  Lambert,  had  appeared,  and  directed  their  field  pieces 
towards  La  Belle  Alliance,  where  the  Emperor  w’as  with  his  guards. 
The  Prussian  General,  Bulow  had  come  with  30,000  men,  but  by  means 
of  the  young  and  old  guards,  under  Generals  Duheme  and  Morand,  they 
were  repulsed.  Defeat  seemed  to  be  near  at  hand.  About  6  o’clock 
Wellington  rode,  with  his  whole  staff,  over  the  battle-field,  and  stopped 
a  moment  in  the  centre,  in  our  neighborhood,  where,  it  is  said,  he  ex¬ 
pressed  these  words :  “  I  wish  it  was  night,  or  the  Prussians  would 
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come.”  He  had  not  yet  been  informed  of  General  Bulow’s  arrival, 
and  as  he  saw  that  Napoleon’s  guards  made  their  attack  upon  his 
columns,  he  dismounted  from  his  horse  and  commanded  the  English 
troops  in  person.  La  Haye  Sainte  was  retakeh  by  Wellington’s  forces. 
After  all,  defeat  and  destruction  seemed  to  approach  at  last,  and  Major 
Schkopp,  commanding  the  square  of  the  battalions  Bremen  and  Yerden, 
at  once  exclaimed,  “  I  believe  I  am  wounded,”  and  olf  he  rode,  leaving 
the  command  to  Captain  Bothmer.  But  all  at  dace  the  Prussian  Aid- 
de-camp  of  Marshal  Blucher  arrived,  and  communicated  to  Wellington 
that  the  Prussian  army  had  arrived  and  was  ready  for  battle.  That  was 
the  agreement  between  Wellington  and  Blucher,  that  when  Blucher’s 
army  arrived  Wellington  should  retreat  so  as  to  make  Napoleon  believe 
that  the  allied  powers  considered  everything  to  be  lost.  General  Bulow 
renewed  the  attack  upon  the  flank  and  rear  of  the  French  army,  and 
Napoleon  sent  3,000  Cuirassiers  to  hold  them  in  check ;  but  Bulow 
made  a  slow  but  steady  advance.  The  heavy  cavalry  of  the  guard, 
9,000  strong,  commanded  by  General  Guyot,  behind  Kellerman’s  Cuir¬ 
assiers,  followed  them  nearly  iu  a  gallop.  This  was  the  Emperor’s 
reserve.  These  12,000  horsemen  overthrew  a  numerous  cavalry,  broke 
through  many  squares  of  infantry,  took  possession  of  sixty  pieces  of 
cannon,  and  siezed  six  stand  of  colors.  But  the  French  victory  was  of 
short  duration.  A  brigade  of  English  cavalry,  at  Ohaim,  united  with 
Blucher’s  army.  Some  French  regiments  now  made  a  retrograde. 
Marshal  Ney  had  commanded  the  French  centre  and  the  guards,  but 
now  Napoleon  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  four  battalions  of  the  guards 
and  advanced  on  the  left,  in  front  of  La  Haye  Sainte,  but  they  were 
not  able  to  keep  that  position,  as  2,000  English  cavalry  penetrated  be¬ 
tween  General  Beille  and  the  guards. 

As  soon  as  Blucher  had  taken  possession  of  the  battle-field,  Welling¬ 
ton,  as  already  said,  made  a  sham  retreat.  We  then  thought,  not  know¬ 
ing  the  nature  of  this  retreat,  that  everything  was  lost.  We  retreated 
in  an  irregular  manner,  over  hedges,  ditches,  over  dead  bodies,  dead 
horses,  cannons,  broken  wagons,  in  fact,  over  every  obstacle,  and  that 
not  very  slow.  The  commander  of  our  square,  Captain  Bothmer,  had 
no  horse.  He  was  a  little  advanced  in  years,  and  one  of  his  suspenders 
tore,  so  that  in  one  hand  he  held  his  sword,  and  with  the  other  he  held 
his  pantaloons,  and  as  he  could  not  run  as  fast  as  the  soldiers,  he  would 
often  cry,  “  Comrades,  take  me  along  !  Comrades,  take  me  along  1” 
But  nobody  listened  to  him.  We  retreated  into  the  forest  of  Brussels, 
between  three  and  four  miles,  and  halted  four  miles  from  Brussels.  There 
we  ested  for  about  fifteen  minutes.  We  were  now  in  that  condition, 
in  which,  if  the  Saviour  of  mankind  had  appeared  in  our  midst,  he 
would  have  said,  “  Have  compassion  on  the  multitude,  for  they  have 
been  three  days  without  meat.”  Here  we  found  the  reserve  of  our 
army  who  were  provided  with  bread  and  meat.  The  heroes  of  Waterloo 
demanded  from  them  to  divide  their  provisions  with  them.  The  answer 
was,  “  We  do  not  know  what  will  befall  us,”  but  our  answer  was,  “  live 
or  die,”  and  we  were  ready  now  to  fight  for  bread  and  meat.  But  when 
they  saw  that  there  was  only  one  way,  “to  surrender,”  they  divided 
their  provisions  amongst  us,  at  least  the  half-  The  object  of  Wellington’s 
retreat  was  reached. 
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“  Gather  up  The  Fragments  that  Remain,  that  nothing  be  Lost.” 


a  wedding  abruptly  terminated.  ,  consequences  to  the  inexperienced  who 
About  7  o’clock  last  evening,  Sergeant  are  betrayed  into  it,  as  well  as  fraught 
Matthews,  of  the  1st  precinct,  was  call-  sadness  and  sorrow  to  the  families 

ed  to  the  house  of  the  Rev.  E.  M.  John-  wii0se  sacred  enclosure  is  thus  invaded 
son,  in  Pearl  street,  to  expel  a  man  who  by  worse  than  high-way  depredations, 
was  making  a  disturbance  there.  On  However  much  the  thoughtless  may  be 
going  in,  the  officer  learned  that  a  young  amused  with  the  flippant  attempt  at 
couple  from  New  York  had  come  there  sPort>  which  pervades  such  notices,  no 
to  get  married,  and  the  young  lady’s  Parent  in  his  sober  senses  could  pen 
father,  being  opposed  to  the  proceedings  supb  a  notice,  or  sympathize  with  its 
chiefly  from  the  fact  that  his  daughter  spirit. 


was  only  fifteen  years  of  age,  which  he 
considered  was  entirely  too  young  to  ' 
enter  upon  the  cares  and  responsibilities 
of  married  life,  had  followed  the  runa¬ 
ways,  and,  entering  the  house,  forbid  ! 
the  minister  performing  the  ceremony. 
Mr.  Johnson,  sympathizing  with  the 
young  couple,  refused  to  pay  any  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  father,  and  was  going  on  with 
the  ceremony,  but  the  parent  violently 
interrupted  him. 

Mr.  Johnson  requested  the  officer  to 
arrest  the  father;  the  latter  enjoined  the 
Metropolitan,  in  the  name  of  the  law,  to 
take  his  daughter  in  custody,  she  being 
under  age  and  under  parental  control 
until  married.  The  officer,  what  ever  his 
feelings  of  sympathy  for  the  fair  bride 
might  have  been,  felt  necessitated  to 
obey  her  father’s  injunction,  and  she 
was  led  away  from  the  very  altar,  weep¬ 
ing  like  Niobe,  and  leaving  one  of  the 
most  disconsolate  of  young  men  in  a 
white  waistcoat,  to  the  consoling  care  of 
the  venerable  dominie,  who  has  married 
more  couples  in  his  time  than  any  min¬ 
ister  in  Brooklyn ;  but  he  says  that,  in 
all  his  experience,  he  never  saw  such  a 
proceeding  before. — [N.  Y.  Com.  May  14. 

We  have  quoted  the  incident  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  calling  the  reader’s 
attention  to  the  light  and  frivolous  style 
and  tone  in  which  a  great  part  of  the 
public  press  is  in  the  habit  of  speaking 
of  such  like  occurences.  If  the  item 
speaks  truly,  the  parson,  the  policeman 
and  the  editor,  alike  sympathized  with 
that  fool-hardy  runaway  spirit,  of  which 
the  above  is  a  specimen,  which  is  grow¬ 
ing  more  and  more  common,  and  is  gen¬ 
erally  attended  with  such  disastrous 


IMPROVING  THE  LORD’S  PRAYER. 

It  is  rather  a  grave  attempt  to  en¬ 
deavor  to  improve  this  prayer.  Such  is 
its  organism,  its  beautiful  order,  and  its 
incomparable  brevity  and  comprehen¬ 
siveness,  that  he  must  take  great  pleasure 
in  his  own  ability  who  imagines  that  he 
can  add  to  it,  change  its  language,  or 
take  from  it  for  the  better.  Besides,  it 
is  the  fruit  of  divine  lips.  How  then, 
shall  man  improve  it  ?  Yet,  how  seldom 
do  we  hear  it  without  our  ears  being 
afflicted  by  some  variations  and  improve¬ 
ments  (?)  as  the  person  praying  listeth. 
Instead  of  “  Thy  will  be  done  in  earth 
as  it  is  in  Heaven we  have  this  ren¬ 
dering, — “  Thy  will  be  done  on  earth  as 
it  is  done  in  Heaven.”  In  place  of — 
“Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread,”  we 
have  this  improved  rendering,  “  Give  us 
DAY  BY  DAY  our  daily  bread.”  This  we 
generally  hear  in  the  evening,  no  doubt 
under  the  impression  that  it  is  necessary 
“to  make  sense,”  seeing  that  the  day  is 
past.  But  when  the  matter  is  properly 
considered,  it  will  be  found  that  in  the 
scripture  view  of  the  matter,  the  day 
actually  begins,  instead  of  ends,  in  the 
evening.  Not  the  morning  and  the  even¬ 
ing,  but  “  the  evening  and  the  morning 
were  the  first  day.”  If  it  were  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  any  change  of  the  kind,  it 
would,  no  doubt,  have  been  noted  by 
Him  who  has  prefaced  the  prayer  with 
the  words,  “  Afterthis  manner,  therefore 
pray  ye” — or  “when  ye  pray,  say.” 
We  claim  not  the  right  of  changing  any 
other  portion  of  the  Scripture  when  we 
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use  it ;  "whence  then  comes  the  right  or 
the  necessity  of  changing  this?  Then, 
finally,  instead  of  the  closing  words, 
“  for  ever,”  we  often  hear  “  for  ever  and 
ever.”  It  is  true,  there  is  a  slight  ver¬ 
bal  variation  in  the  prayer  as  given  by 
St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke.  These  im¬ 
provements,  however,  occur  in  neither, 
but  belong  wholly  to  the  post-inspiration 
age,  and  are,  therefore,  of  no  authority 
whatever.  The  same  is  true  of  the  un¬ 
fortunate  interpolation,  coming  no  doubt 
from  the  Episcopal  Liturgy  :  “  Forgive 
us  our  trespasses,  as  we  forgive  those 
who  trespass  against  us,”  which  occurs 
in  no  version,  but  is  manufactured  out 
of  the  two  verses  following  the  prayer 
in  St.  Matthew’s  gospel.  Changing  our 
standard  hymns  and  hymn  tunes,  so  as 
to  do  violence  to  our  sacred  associations, 
as  is  now-a-days  so  common,  is  bad 
enough  ;  but  when  the  tinkering  is  to  be 
carried  into  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  we  feel 
like  crying  as  out  of  full  lung  :  Procul, 
0 1  procul  est  profani  !- — hence,  0 
hence,  ye  profane ! 


rural  beauty. 

What  a  beautiful  world  have  we  before 
us  at  this  charming  season  of  the  year! 
The  grass  fields  have  put  on  their  deep¬ 
est  green.  The  grain  fields  begin  to 
wave  their  hopeful  heads.  The  flowers 
have  put  on  their  richest  colors,  such  as 
the  robes  of  Solomon  in  all  his  royal 
glory  could  not  display.  Thousands  of 
roses  hang  in  modest  beauty  around  each 
country  home.  The  woods  and  moun¬ 
tains  display  their  freshest  foliage. 
Heaven  has  kissed  the  earth,  and  over 
all  its  happy  face  are  spread  the  pure 
blushes  of  newly  awakened  joy  and  love. 

0  be  happy,  cheerful,. and  grateful,  ye 
whose  eyes  feed  on  such  pleasant 
scenes  !  To  the  brutes  God  has  not  giv¬ 
en  the  capacity  of  being  moved  by  this 
loveliness.  Yet  birds  and  insects,  to 
some  extent  seem  to  feel  the  genial  pow¬ 
er  that  works  around  them.  But  with 
them  it  is  a  more  blind  instinctive  influ¬ 
ence,  the  object  of  which  they  cannot 
intelligently  comprehend.  Man  alone  is 
the  high-priest  to  represent  before  God 
the  feelings  of  gratitude  which  such 
beauty  is  adapted  to  inspire.  When  he 
is  dumb  and  silent,  the  beautiful  earth 
has  no  voice  to  speak  the  praise  of  the 
great  and  good  Creator.  Then  praise 
the  Lord,  0  ye  people  ;  for  He  reneweth 
the  face  of  the  earth,  and  hath  made  all 
things  beautiful  in  their  season. 


COMMITTING  TO  MEMORY. 

It  is  very  important  that  children  and 
youth  should  commit  to  memory  hymns, 
prayers,  and  scripture  passages.  These 
lie  in  the  heart  as  seeds  in  the  soil,  and. 
will  bring  an  abundant  harvest  of  com¬ 
fort  in  after  life.  Besides,  youth  is  the. 
season  when  this  acquisition  can  be  best 
made.  As  the  judgment  develops,  the 
memory  becomes  less  tenacious ;  and  we 
find  that  young  persons  can  commit  any 
thing  to  memory  wirh  much  greater  ease 
than  those  who  are  more  advanced  in  life. 

We  have  the  testimony  and  example 
of  many  wise  and  good  men  to  recom¬ 
mend  the  habit  of  thus  early  storing  the 
memory  with  things  useful  to  beknown- 
Tkeodore  de  Beza,  it  is  said,  says  the 
Boston  Tract  Journal,  knew  all  the  He¬ 
brew  Psalms  by  heart,  having  laid  up 
that  divine  treasure  to  be  resorted  to  in. 
his  travels  when  he  was  out  of  the  reach 
of  books,  and  in  his  old  age  when  the 
dimness  of  sight  might  disable  him  from 
reading.  Tne  91st  Psalm  was  peculiarly 
precious  to  him.  Eminent  and  deeply 
tried  saints  have  often  had  particular 
portions  of  Scripture  deeply  imprinted 
1  on  their  minds,  perhaps  from  a  coinci- 
,  dence  of  the  experience  therein  described, 

1  with  their  own  Luther  used  to  say  of 
[  the  118th  Psalm,  “That  is  my  own  psalm. 
— it  belongs  to  me  in  particular.  ”  Read 
it,  and  compare  it  with  his  eventful  his¬ 
tory,  and  you  will  see  the  reason  of  this 
appropriation.  So  Beza  used  to  speak 
of  the  91st  Psalm.  He  had  passed  a  life 
of  great  perils  and  changes,  and  lived  to 
a  grert  age.  When  he  was  near  his 
death,  he  said,  “God  has  fnlfilled  to  me 
every  promise  of  that  psalm  but  the  last 
— ‘I  will  show  him  my  salvation,’ — and 
I  am  now  waiting  for  the  fulfilment  of 
that.” 

Happy  old  man !  You  must  read  over 
that  psalm  and  ponder  every  promise,  to 
know  how  good  God  had  been  to  him, 
and  what  a  blessed  life  he  had  spent  here 
on  earth,  even  amidst  the  deep  humilia¬ 
tion  and  sharp  trials  of  the  beautiful 
period  in  which  he  lived.  But  all  he  had 
experienced  already,  was  but  the  first 
fruits  of  the  glorious  harvest  before  him, 
and  which  was  assured  and  held  up  to 
him  in  that  last  promise, — “I  will  show 
him  my  salvation.” 

To  the  people  of  the  world,  the  re¬ 
membrance  of  past  joys  is  embittered 
by  the  sad  thought  that  they  are  gone, 
never  more  to  return.  So  a  great  poet 
sings, 
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“No  more,  no  more,  0  never  more  on  mo 
The  freshness  of  the  heart  can  fall  like  dew.” 

It  is  not  so  with  the  Christian.  All  he 
has  enjoyed  in  this  world,  being  the  gift 
of  his  God,  whose  covenant  has  been 
established  with  him  in  Christ,  is  a  pledge 
and  an  earnest  of  yet  greater  blessings 
in  reserve  for  him.  Memory  holds  up 
the  mirror  to  hope,  and  the  retrospect  of 
the  past  discloses  to  him  the  boundless 
vista  of  future  glory  and  blessedness. 


THE  ALTAR. 

The  idea  of  an  Altar  belongs  to  all  re¬ 
ligion,  good  and  bad,  false  and  true. 
All  religions  also  centre  in  the  Altar. 
This  is  especially  the  case  in  the  Chris¬ 
tian  religion,  in  which  all  prophetic  and 
shadowy  ideas  of  religion  are  fulfilled. 

As  in  the  Godhead,  the  middle  person 
is  the  Priest  and  the  Sacrifice — as  in  the 
offices  of  Christ  the  middle  office  is  the 
Priestly — and  as  in  the  facts  of  the 
Saviour’s  life,  he  was  first  a  Prophet  to 
teach  them,  then  a  Priest  to  atone,  and 
last  a  King  to  reign,  so  the  Altar,  which 
is  the  embodiment  of  the  Priestly,  occu¬ 
pies  a  central  position  in  the  Cultus  of 
the  Christian  Church. 

As  central,  the  Altar  must  necessarily 
be  prominent.  It  must  appear  so  in  our 
ideas  of  worship,  in  all  our  associations, 
and  in  its  relations  to  every  other  part 
of  worship. 

As  we  are  embodied  beings,  needing  a 
worship  which  will  make  provision  for 
what  may  be  called  the  ministry  of  the 
body,  and  as  we  have  from  the  Saviour 
such  institutions  as  are  tangible  to  the 
body,  we  need  to  have  the  ideas  which 
enter  into  worship  embodied.  Without 
this,  worship  would  be,  to  embodied 
beings,  an  abstraction.  Hence  Christian 
worship  has  embodied  itself  in  a  way 
which  will  make  the  inward  outward, 
and  give  at  the  same  time  a  proper  re¬ 
presentation  of  the  inward.  If  the  idea 
of  the  Priestly  enters  into  religion  cen¬ 
trally  and  prominently,  it  ought  to  have 
a  central  and  prominent  embodiment. 

The  embodiment  thus  required  is  the 
Altar.  The  Altar,  of  course,  is  not  the 
Priestly — the  form  is  not  the  substance 
— but  it  is  the  form  in  which  the  sub¬ 
stance  is  represented  to  us.  For  all  we 
know,  this  may  not  be  needed  in  the 
case  of  beings  that  are  pure  spii'it — if 
such  created  beings  exist — but  it  is 
necessary  for  us,  as  embodied  beings. 
The  need  of  an  outward  representation 
will  demand  its  preservation  ;  nor  will 


the  form  be  suffered  to  pass  away  as 
long  as  the  substance  is  valued. 

What  is  the  true  conception  of  an 
Altar  outwardly — under  what  form  has 
the  Church  represented  this  substance, 
and  what  outward  form  does  its  nature 
seem  to  require  ? 

Evidently  in  its  form  an  Altar  ought 
to  be  a  churclily  production.  Its  features 
ought  to  be  sacred  features.  Its  form 
ought  to  grow  out  of,  and  be  peculiar  to 
its  own  proper  antecedents.  It  ought 
to  grow  out  of  its  own  proper  sphere, 
and  carry  with  it  whatever  is  peculiar 
to  it.  Let  us  illustrate  : 

The  wants  of  social  or  domestic  life 
have  developed  certain  forms  of  furni¬ 
ture  which  answer  to  its  wants.  At 
first,  propriety  seemed  to  require  that 
an  ordinary  meal  should  be  placed  upon 
a  matt  or  skin,  spread  upon  the  floor, 
around  which  the  family  leaned  while 
eating.  In  time  tables  were  introduced, 
changing  their  forms  as  fashion  dictated 
or  convenience  suggested.  Thus  there 
has  grown  into  vogue  a  certain  idea  and 
form  of  a  domestic  table.  With  all  the 
variety  which  prevails,  there  has  come 
into  use  a  certain  definite  form  of  table 
which  carries  with  it  the  peculiarities 
and  associations  of  a  domestic  article  of 
furniture.  Wherever  we  meet  this  use¬ 
ful  article  of  furniture,  it  at  once  com¬ 
mends  itself  to  our  ideas,  and  to  all  our 
associations  in  its  own  proper  character. 
Should  we  meet  it  in  a  mercantile  house 
with  the  books  of  the  clerk  upon  it,  or 
in  a  lawyer’s  office  used  as  a  desk — 
wherever  we  should  meet  it,  we  would 
at  once  feel  that  it  is  a  piece  of  domestic 
furniture,  and  is  only  here  used  as  some¬ 
thing  which  will  answer  the  purpose. 
In  the  merchant’s  or  the  lawyer's  office, 
it  is  not  that  piece  of  furniture  which 
the  peculiar  wants  of  these  offices  have 
developed — for  that  is  a  desk,  and  not 
a  table.  Wherever  it  is,  it  has  its  do¬ 
mestic  features,  peculiarities,  and  asso¬ 
ciations  ;  and  wherever  it  is  used  out  of 
its  proper  domestic  relations,  though  it 
may  answer  a  good  purpose  there,  we 
instinctively  feel  that  it  is  out  of  place. 

Now  an  Altar  is  an  article  of  sacred, 
churclily  furniture.  As  such,  it  has 
grown  into  existence,  as  such  it  has 
moulded  for  itself  a  certain  form,  as 
such  it  carries  with  it  certain  peculiar¬ 
ities  of  shape,  appendages  and  style, 
and  as  such  it  lives  in  history  as  well 
as  in  all  our  sacred  associations.  It  is 
not  a  domestic,  but  a  church  product. 
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It  is  neither  in  place  nor  at  home  any 
"where  but  in  the  church.  Its  adapta¬ 
tions  are  all  for  the  church  and  its  wor¬ 
ship.  It  represents,  not  social  and 
domestic,  but  ecclesiastical  life,  and  is 
a  true  creation  of  the  life  of  religious 
Cultus.  Not  to  feel  this,  would  certain¬ 
ly  betray  a  deficiency  in  that  finest  and 
holiest  cultivation  which  can  only  re¬ 
ceive  its  true  life,  beauty,  and  polish 
from  those  sacred  associations  of  which 
a  profane  and  secular  nature  is  not 
capable. 

To  describe  this  peculiar  form  of  the 
Altar  as  a  product  of  sacred  ideas  and 
associations,  seems  as  unnecessary,  as 
also  difficult,  as  to  describe  a  domestic 
table.  The  form  has  varied  in  some  of 
its  features  in  different  ages,  just  in  the 
same  way  as  has  the  form  of  the  domes¬ 
tic  table  ;  yet  under  this  diversity  there 
is  an  unity,  under  all  the  varieties  there 
is  the  general  conception,  with  its  own 
peculiarities,  which  at  once  characterize 
it. 


Thus  we  are  naturally  led  still  farther 
to  say,  that  the  Altar  has  also  in  it  an 
embodiment  of  the  sacrificial.  Not 
the  idea  merely  of  a  feast,  as  at  a  table 
— not  a  mere  taking  away  of  that  which 
is  on  it,  as  from  a  table,  but  also  the 
idea  of  offering — offering  from  God  to 
us,  and  from  us  to  God  ;  all  of  which 
shows,  how  different  are  the  two  concep¬ 
tions  of  an  Altar  and  a  domestic  table, 
and  how  all  history,  sense  of  propriety, 
and  our  deepest  associations,  as  well  as 
a  proper  sense  of  the  true  substance 
which  the  Altar  embodies,  rebel  and  pro¬ 
test  against  their  interchange.  It  is 
perfectly  fair,  and  not  a  whit  too  strong, 
to  say  that  an  Altar,  used  as  a  piece  of 
domestic  furniture,  would  be  as  much  out 
of  place  as  a  full  robed  bishop  walking 
solemnly  around  the  steamings  of  a 
kitchen  fire ;  while  a  table,  as  a  piece 
of  domestic  furniture  in  the  Altar  of  a 
church,  is  as  much  out  of  place  as  would 
be  a  harlequin  in  the  midst  of  a  solemn 
assembly. 
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Deutsches  Gesangbuch,  Eine  Auswahl 
geistlicher  Lieder  aus  alien  zeiten  der 
christlichen  Kirehe  fur  offentlichen 
und  hauslichen  Gebrauch.  Taschen- 
ausgabe.  Philadelphia,  Lindsay  & 
Blakiston.  Shaefer  und  Koradi,  Cham- 
bersburg,  Pa.  ;  M.  Kieffer  and  Com., 

1860,  pp.  620. 

Some  six  months  ago  we  noticed  at 
some  length,  the  large  critical  edition  of 
Dr.  Schaff’s  excellent  new  German 
Hymn  Book.  Here  we  have  before  us  a 
neat  pocket  edition  of  the  same  work. 
This  edition  contains  all  the  hymns  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  larger  edition ;  only  the 
hymnological  introduction,  the  list  of 
tunes,  and  the  explanatory  notices  in 
regard  to  the  authors,  contents,  value, 
history  and  sacred  associations  of  the 
hymns,  are  left  out,  as  being  of  interest 
only  to  the  scholar  or  in  private  use  of 
the  book.  This  edition  is  designed  for 
congregational  use,  and  is,  therefore 
properly  gotten  up  in  a  convenient  and 
portable  form.  A  longer  familiarity 


with  the  work,  since  the  appearance  of 
the  first  edition,  has  only  increased  our 
estimate  of  this  rich  treasury  of  noble 
German  Hymns.  We  know  of  no  book 
of  the  kind  that  can  be  placed  by  its 
side,  without  being  cast  in  the  shade  by 
its  superior  excellence.  The  letter  press, 
binding,  and  general  style  of  the  book, 
are  all  that  can  be  desired.  We  are  glad 
to  see  the  favorable  notices  taken  of  this 
work,  by  the  press  generally,  both  in 
Europe  and  America. 


The  Lutheran  Home  Journal,  which 
on  account  of  its  character,  aims  and 
ends,  weal  ways  regard  as  near  neigh¬ 
bor  of  the  Guardian,  continues  to 
make  its  pleasant  Monthly  visits  to  our 
table.  We  are  much  pleased  with  the 
June  number.  '  This  excellent  maga¬ 
zine  is  published  at  $1  per  year,  by 
the  Lutheran  Board  of  Publication, 
No.  42  North  9th,  St.,  Philadelphia. 
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A  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE?  DEVOTED  TO  THE  SOCIAL,  LITERARY  ANI) 
RELIGIOUS  INTERESTS  OF  YOUNG  MEN  AND  LADIES. 


EDITED  BY  REV.  II.  HARBAUGH. 


We  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  its  friends  to  this  Prospectu.s  of  a  new 
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volume 

In  its  principles,  purposes,  and  general  .^spirit  we  have 
Truth  amd  Right  ah-e  unchangeable— error  hod  wrong  are  always,  the  same, 
continue  to  contend' for  the  one,  and  resistthe  other.  '-  4;  ' 

This  Magazine  will' be,  as  heretofo^^a^pte^J^ihe  highes 
at  the  most  solemn  and  interesting  pert© d^ t h e  ir  1  i fe .  It  w| 
s  Is  to  them  in  an  earnest  though  fre(^th(^^erful  way.  It  j  ’ 
them  against  the  wrong,  and  atfectiottathlj^M'tfre' t h&h  to  t fir 
endeavor  to  makeats  contents  true,  pure,-  Y^^teandygalthy  a 
will  particularly  urge  self-culture  and  early  p ief}^dwrt  h e  hj 

tiv%te  the  heme-feeling  as  a  sacred  elemented  Iricial  purity. v^p4>ej^e.  It  will  seek 
to  move  in  the  element  of  its  motto  :  “  Life^Light— Love.” 

The  Guardian  has  no  denominational  or  party  bias.  It  interferes  not  witlj  controTl 
versies  either  in  Church  or  State.  It  is  its  ambition  to  take  the  quiet  w,ay  of  pe^ce 
and  love.  It  would  turn  the  attention  of  its  readers  to  that  first  arid  greatest  of  duties, 
the  cultivation  of  the  heart,  mind,  social  feelings  and  pious  affections.  Itvwill  have 
its  reward  if  it  can  be  the  means  of  making  Hearts  better,  Homes  happier,  and  Heaven 
surer.  The  evidence  that  it  has  in  a  degree  done  this,  which  thelxperience  of  years 
has  furnished,  is  more  precious  to  us  than  gain  or  gold.  Cheerfully,  hopefully,  arid 
believingly  we  look  into  the  future  as  we  take  our  pilgrim-staff  in  hand  to  travel  another 
ye  -.r. 

Tim  Guardian  contains  thirty-two  pages  monthly,  making  a  handsome  volume  of 
three  hundred  and  eighty-four  pages  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
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Pastors  who  receive  this  Prospectus  are  requested  to  hand  it  to  some  active  member 
of  the  church,  who  will  procure  subscribers  for  The  Guardiau.  If  ten  subscribers  are 
obtained,  we  will  send  one  copy  to  the  person  obtaining  them  and  one  to  the  pastors 
gratis. 

We  respectfully  ask  all  Young  Men  and  Ladies  to  aid  us  in  increasing  our  circula¬ 
tion.  It  will  be  an  easy  thing  for  them  to  raise  a  club  among  their  companions. 

Postmasters  are  requested  ttf  act  as  our  agents,  to  whom  we  will  allow  the  usual 
per  centage.  Specimen  numbers  sent  when  requested. 

The  Editor  and  Publishers  are  determined  to  do  everything  in  their  power,  still 
farther  to  deserve  the  encouragement  of  the  Christian  public,  and  to  make  The  Guar¬ 
dian  acceptable  and  profitable  to  its  readers. 

The  Guardian  will  be  printed  with  new  and  clear  type,  and  on  heavy  white  paper. 

The  January  number  will  be. embellished  with  a  fine  steel  engraving. 

Terms  as  heretofore. 

TERMS— ONLY  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR— IN  ADVANCE. 

Any  one  who  sends  us  five  subscribers  with  $5  cash,  will  receive' one  copy  for  one 
year,  gratis.  Thirteen  copies  will  be  sent  for  $10  ;  twenty-seven  copies  for  $20. 

Any  one  who  sends  us  a  club  of  15  subscribers  with  $15  cash,  shall  receive  a  beau¬ 
tiful  illustrated  $4  copy  of  the  “Birds  of  thf.  Bible.” 
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WHAT  WOMEN  HAVE  DONE  FOR  CHRISTIANITY  ! 

FROM  THE  GERMAN  OF  HESSEXMULLER. 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 


At  a  very  early  period  women  are  found  active  in  the  service  of  the 
Church.  As  St.  Paul  had  directed,  the  female  sex  were  prohibited  from 
speaking  publicly  in  the  congregation  :  “  Let  your  women  keep  silence 

in  the  churches  ;  for  it  is  not  permitted  unto  them  to  speak  ;  but  they 
are  commanded  to  be  uuder  obedience,  as  also  saith  the  law.  And  if 
they  will  learn  any  thing,  let  them  ask  their  husbands,  at  home  ;  for  it  is 
a  shame  for  women  to  speak  in  the  church,”  (1  Co.  14.  24.  25.)  Never¬ 
theless,  the  Church  early  knew  how  to  use  the  gifts  entrusted  to  women 
for  the  good  of  the  church.  On  account  of  the  strict  separation  of  the 
two  sexes  which  characterized  oriental  society,  woman’s  services  were 
required  iu  those  ministrations  among  the  poor  in  which  it  was  delicate 
for  the  Deacous  personally  to  attend,  on  account  of  the  ready  suspicions 
of  the  heathen  “  In  many  families,”  say  the  Apostolic  Constitutions, 
“  the  Deacons  cannot  be  sent  to  minister  to  the  wants  of  females,  lest 
there  be  offence  to  the  unbelieving.  Send  therefore  a  woman,  as  a  Dea¬ 
coness,  on  account  of  the  evil  thoughts  of  wicked  men.” 

For  this  service  were  chosen  widows  who  had  been  only  once  married, 
were  mothers  of  children,  and  who  had  shown  themselves  patterns  of 
the  Christian  life,  and  were  willing  to  give  themselves  up  to  the  general 
good  of  the  church.  These,  by  their  calling,  commanded  the  confidence 
and  respect  of  the  heathen,  and  were  able  from  the  rich  fund  of  their 
experience  to  counsel  and  serve  poor  and  distressed  Christian  women. 
At  first  only  such  widows  as  were  over  sixty  years  of  age  were  selected  ; 
but  later  the  practice  was  so  modified  as  to  take  them  at  fifty,  and  finally 
at  forty.  Still  later,  even  young  virgins  were  considered  eligible.  The 
Church  Father,  Tertullian,  expresses  his  disapprobation  that  a  bishop 
had  constituted  a  virgin  not  yet  twenty  years  of  age  a  Deaconess,  that 
she  might  be  supported  from  the  treasury  of  the  Church. 

The  Deaconesses,  who  were  originally  regarded  as  standing  in  a  holy 
ministry,  were  consecrated  by  the  laying  on  of  hands  and  prayer.  The 
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prayer  used  on  such  solemn  occasions,  has  been  preserved  for  us  in  the 
Apostolical  Constitutions,  and  is  as  follows  :  “Eternal  God,  Father  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  Creator  of  man  and  woman,  who  didst  fill  with 
Thy  Spirit  Miriam,  Deborah,  Hannah  and  Huldah;  who  didst  suffer  Thy 
Son  to  be  born  of  a  woman,  counting  her  worthy;  who  didst,  in  the 
tabernacle  and  in  the  temple,  place  females  as  keepers  of  Thy  holy 
gates  ;  Look  down  now  also  upon  this  Thy  hand-maiden,  who  has  been 
chosen  for  the  holy  service  of  Thy  Church,  and  bestow  upon  her  the 
Holy  Ghost,  cleanse  her  from  all  pollution  of  flesh  and  spirit,  that  she 
may  worthily  perform  the  work  committed  unto  her,  to  the  honor  and 
Glory  of  Thy  Christ.  Amen.”  Later  this  solemn  ordination  was  omit¬ 
ted,  as  the  synod  of  Orleans  very  improperly  had  decreed  :  that  in  fu¬ 
ture,  on  account  of  the  weakness  of  her  sex,  no  woman  should  receive 
the  ordination  of  a  Deaconess. 

The  Deaconesses  undertook  the  care  of  the  poor  and  sick  of  their  own 
sex  in  the  congregation,  and  instructed  the  female  catechumens  in  the 
Christian  religion,  in  order  that  they  might  rightly  answer  the  questions 
put  to  them  at  their  baptism.  At  the  time  of  baptism  they  aided  in 
undressing  and  dressing  the  catechumens  ;  and  in  the  Greek  church  where 
there  wrere  separate  entrances  to  the  churches  for  the  men  and  women, 
they  waited  at  the  doors  to  show  places  to  those  who  wished  to  enter, 
and  preserve  order  before  the  Lord’s  house.  They  had  the  oversight 
of  the  private  walk  of  the  female  members  of  the  church  ;  and  when 
any  of  these  had  any  matter  to  transact  with  the  bishop,  they  were  pres¬ 
ent.  In  the  times  of  persecution  it  was  their  duty  to  visit  the  captive 
and  imprisoned  Christians,  because  they  could  do  it  with  less  danger. 

Among  such  Deaconesses  the  Bible  mentions  Phoebe,  to  whom,  when 
she  was  about  to  visit  Rome,  St.  Paul  gave  a  letter  of  introduction  and 
recommendation  to  the  church  in  that  city.  (Rom.  xvi.  1.  2.)  Also, 
Tabitha  in  Joppa,  whose  good  works  and  alms-deeds  were  an  honor  to 
the  church  in  that  place,  and  whom  St.  Paul  awakened  from  the  slum¬ 
ber  of  death. 

Later  we  have  also  mentioned  in  the  annals  of  the  church  Olympias. 
She  came  from  a  prominent  and  wealthy,  but  still  heathen  family  in 
Constantinople,  and  was  early  married  to  the  chief  of  the  Emperor’s 
body  guard.  She  was  not  yet  quite  eighteen  years  old  when  she  be¬ 
came  a  widow,  and  resolved  also  to  remain  a  widow,  as  her  mind  had 
suddenly  taken  a  very  serious  turn.  The  Emperor  Theodosius  was  de¬ 
sirous  of  uniting  the  young,  beautiful,  and  very  wealthy  widow  with  his 
uncle  ;  and  when  she  withstood  his  wishes  in  this  respect,  he  took  the 
control  of  her  income,  and  placed  the  disbursement  of  it  into  the  hands 
of  the  provost  of  the  city.  Whereupon  Olympias  sent  a  letter  of  thanks 
to  the  Emperor  :  “You,  0  my  lord,”  she  wrote,  “  have  shown  towards 
your  humble  servant,  not  only  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  a  sovereign 
Ruler,  but  also  of  a  Bishop,  in  laying  the  heavy  burden  of  the  property 
which  I  possess  upon  your  own  officer,  and  thus  freeing  me  from  the 
care  and  unrest  which  the  responsiblity  of  applying  it  in  a  proper  man¬ 
ner  would  otherwise  have  caused  me.  Only  one  thing  I  beg  of  you, 
by  which,  if  you  grant  it,  you  will  greatly  increase  my  joy  :  give  direc¬ 
tion  that  all  be  distributed  to  the  churches  and  to  the  poor.  Long 
since  have  I  felt  the  motions  toward  vanity  which  generally  strive  to  ac- 
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company  the  act  when  I  distribute  it  myself ;  and  I  fear,  moreover,  lest 
the  disturbances  of  spirit  caused  by  temporal  riches  might  cause  me  to 
neglect  those  which  are  divine  and  spiritual.” 

Deeply  moved  by  these  words,  the  Emperor  restored  her  property  to 
her,  and  the  church  and  the  poor  found  abundant  occasion  to  rejoice  iu 
the* charities  of  Olympias,  especially  as  she  at  the  same  time  took  ou 
herself  the  office  of  Deaconess  in  the  church  of  Constantinople.  Yet 
such  was  her  contempt  for  riches  that  she  seemed  desirous  only  of  get¬ 
ting  rid  of  them  ;  and  hence  often  gave  injudiciously.  Fortunately  the 
renowned  Chrysostom  came  to  her  aid,  and  by  judicious  advice  restrained 
her  too  freely  liberal  spirit  and  directed  her  charities  into  the  best  chan¬ 
nels.  “  I  praise  your  zeal,”  he  wrote,  “  but  he  who  seeks  to  rise  to  the 
heights  of  a  perfect  virtue  before  God  must  be  a  wise  steward  of  his 
property.  But  you,  in  giving  to  such  as  do  not  really  need  it,  do  noth¬ 
ing  better  than  if  you  cast  your  treasures  into  the  sea.  Do  you  forget 
that  you  have  dedicated  your  money  to  the  poor,  and  that  it  is  your 
duty  to  manage  your  wealth  as  property  which  is  no  longer  your  own, 
but  over  which  you  are  set  as  steward,  and  for  the  proper  use  of  Fbidb 
you  must  give  an  account  ?  Would  you,  therefore,  follow  my  advice, 
regulate  your  gifts  according  to  the  needs  of  those  that  ask  of  you  ;  in 
this  way  you  will  be  able  to  assist  more  persons,  and  will  receive  from 
God  the  reward  of  your  wisdom  and  love.” 

Olympias  had  much  persecution  to  endure  from  her  relatives,  who  would 
gladly  themselves  have  possessed  her  wealth.  The  pure  soul  had  even  to 
endure  public  scandal,  which  however  by  a  triumphant  defence,  she  put 
to  shame.  Amid  all  she  remained  firm  in  her  Christian  course,  sustained 
Chrysostom  in  his  undertakings  for  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  did  not 
forsake  the  noble-hearted  man  when  he  incurred  the  displeasure  of  those 
in  high  places,  though  she  on  account  of  espousing  his  cause  was  subject¬ 
ed  to  a  heavy  fine  in  money.  Seeking  higher'food  for  her  soul,  she  con¬ 
tinued  to  exchange  letters  with  him,  in  which  correspondence  Chrysos¬ 
tom  sought  to  refresh  and  comfort  her  spirit  which  had  been  depressed 
through  many  dark  experiences.  When  at  one  time  she  had  expressed 
a  longing  for  death,  he  wrote  to  her  :  “  ITave  I  not  often  told  you, 
and  must  I  tell  you  again,  that  there  is  only  one  really  sad  thing;  name¬ 
ly,  sin  ?  All  else  is  dust  and  smoke.  What  is  there  sad  in  prisons  and 
chains;  what  sad  in  being  visited  by  tribulations,  when  these  become  the 
means  of  such  great  good  ?  What  is  there  sad  in  exile  and  loss  of  pro¬ 
perty  ?  Words  are  these  which  contain  in  them  nothing  fearful.  Empty 
words  of  sorrow  !  When  you  mention  death  you  speak  of  the  debt  of 
nature,  which  is  at  any  rate  to  be  paid  even  when  no  one  brings  it.  Do 
you  mention  banishment,  what  else  is  this  than  to  see  another  country 
and  many  cities  ?  To  be  robbed  of  one’s  goods  is  to  be  freed  from  a  bur¬ 
den.”  About  twelve  years  after  the  death  of  her  great  teacher  and  friend, 
in  the  year  420,  God  took  her  up  into  the  kingdom  of  eternal  peace,  from 
whence  she  looks  serenely  down  upon  the  harvests  of  Christian  love,  the 
seed  of  which,  moved  by  the  spirit  of  God,  she  had  sown  in  humility. 

A  certain  Pentadia  is  also  mentioned  as  Deaconess  in  Constantinople, 
who  with  the  church  remained  true  and  faithful  to  Chrysostom.  When 
he  had  been  compelled  to  flee  from  that  city,  and  shortly  thereafter  a  fire 
had  broken  out  in  the  principal  church  which  wrought  great  destruction, 
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the  blame  was  laid  on  the  friends  of  that  eminent  church  father  ;  and 
Olympias  and  Pentadia  were  charged  with  having  incited  them  to  it. 
Both  these  Deaconesses  defended  themselves  in  a  worthy  manner  against 
the  charge  ;  and  Chrysostom,  greatly  beloved  by  them,  wrote  to  Penta¬ 
dia  :  “  They  have  done  every  thing  to  compel  you  through  fear,  to  say 
the  opposite  of  what  you  know  to  be  true  ;  but,  like  a  lofty  soaring 
eagle,  you  have  broke  through  their  nets,  and  have  not  suffered  yourself 
to  err  through  their  devices  ;  but  in  reference  to  the  charge  of  inciting 
to  the  burning  of  the  church,  which  the  miserable  people  sought  to  fas¬ 
ten  on  you,  they  have  themselves  been  set  forth  in  the  public  light  as 
slanderers.” 


THE  GOSPEL  AND  THE  CIVIL  LAW  IN  DELATION  TO  THE 

LIQUOR  TRAFFIC. 


BY  THE  EDIT  02. 


The  holy  scripture  goes  farther  in  its  demands  in  this  regard  than  it 
would  be  proper  to  ask  of  the  law  of  the  land. 

The  law  regulates  the  traffic,  not  manufacture.  It  does  so  now  in 
regard  to  liquor.  It  says  any  one  may  make,  because  it  is  needed  for 
many  purposes  ;  but  any  one  may  not  make  a  business  of  selling  it  as  a 
drink,  because  the  law  implies  that  this  is  ruinous  to  man.  Ruiuous  be¬ 
cause  it  holds  out  the  temptation  to  evil.  The  law  says  any  one  may 
drink  it,  because  he  injures  only  himself  thereby,  which  it  is  not  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  the  civil  law,  but  of  the  gospel  to  forbid.  But  it  says  one  may 
not  sell  it  to  another  to  drink  unless  under  the  restrictions  of  law  ;  be¬ 
cause  one  has  no  civil  right  to  work  for  the  injury  of  another.  He  may 
make  it  and  drink  it,  and  is  accountable  only  for  any  wrong  acts  that 
result  from  it,  when  those  acts  are  committed.  Thus  far,  no  farther, 
the  law  may  go.  But  the  law  has  a  right  to  regulate  or  prohibit  the 
sale  or  traffic  of  any  article  from  the  sale  of  which  evil  results  flow  to 
others  than  the  seller.  Citizens  have  a  perfect  right  to  ask  for  such 
laws.  Legislatures  have  a  right  to  pass  them,  and  men  are  bound  at 
their  peril  before  God  and  man  to  obey  them. 

That  is  afearful  clause  in  our  legal  code  which  allows  Judges  to  grant 
licenses.  It  entails  a  fearful  responsibility  on  them.  Back  to  that  pow¬ 
er  God  will  trace  the  evil  results  of  the  traffic.  They  may  grant — they 
may  refuse — they  take  a  fearful  responsibility  in  making  the  may  into  a 
must,  and  go  fathering  a  responsibility  which,  by  refusal,  they  may  dis¬ 
own  ! 

The  law  of  the  land  regulates  acts,  the  gospel  motives — the  spirit  of 
acts.  The  requirements  of  God’s  word  always  go  back  to  beginnings 
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of  evil,  and  forbid  not  merely  wrong  actions,  but  also  whatever  will  lead 
to  wrong  actions. 

Thus  it  forbids  : 

What  may  not  be  evil  in  itself,  but  which  may  be  taken  as  evil  by  an¬ 
other,  and  thus  made  the  ground  of  censure  to  the  person  himself,  and 
disparagement  to  the  cause  in  which  he  stands.  “  Avoid  the  appearauce 
of  evil.”  A  man  may  be  wise  and  steady  enough  to  go  to  the  brink  of 
a  precipice,  and  it  may  be  right  for  him  so  to  do  ;  but  not  if  his  exam¬ 
ple  leads  on  another  who  has  not  the  wisdom  and  sense  to  stop,  but  will 
rush  over  it.  Then  his  right  beeomes  a  wrong.  His  act  has  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  safety  to  him  for  whom  it  is  not  safe.  Thus  also,  if  “  even 
meat  cause  my  brother  to  offend,  I  may  not  eatmeat,”  as  St.  Paul  teaches. 

This  principle  commends  itself  to  every  rightly  attuned  mind.  Pa¬ 
rents  act  on  it,  when  they  restrain  themselves  from  doing  and  speaking 
many  things  in  the  presence  of  their  children,  right  in  themselves,  but 
wrong  as  misleading  or  injuring  the  feeble  wills  and  capacities  of  the 
children.  What  are  many  of  our  fellows  but  children — inexperienced, 
weak,  and  unguarded.  “Ye  that  are  strong  ought  to  support  the 
weak.” 


* 

TO  MY  MOTHER. 


BY  G.  G. 


Take,  take  this  tribute,  mother, 
Thy  child  has  kept  for  thee, 

And  keep  it  ever,  mother, 

And  say  it  was  from  me. 

Tell  all  who  see  it,  mother, 

And  would  its  meaning  learn, 

You  loved  the  giver,  mother, 

Who  loved  thee  in  return. 

Should  some  unkindly  day,  mother, 
Decree  that  we  must  part ; 

Preserve  this  tribute,  mother, 

’Tis  from  a  grateful  heart. 

Then  take  this  tribute,  mother, 

Thy  child  hath  kept  for  thee, 

And  keep  it  ever,  mother, 

And  say  it  was  from  me. 
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FLORENCE  NIGHTINGALE. 


BY  A.  C.  REINCEHL. 


The  character  of  a  true  woman  is  always  lovely,  and  at  times  mysteri¬ 
ously  subblime.  It  is  lovely,  as  seen  in  the  influence  she  exerts  in  the 
sphere  of  home.  There,  her  presence  diffuses  sunshine  and  joy.  Her 
sweet  smile  and  beaming  look  enliven  the  heart,  as  the  warm  rays  of  the 
vernal  sun  cheer  the  flowers  on  the  hillside,  and  her  kind  words  of  affec¬ 
tion  act  on  the  spirit  like  strains  of  heavenly  music.  Her  love  of  neat¬ 
ness  and  order  is  displayed  in  every  part  of  her  household,  and  Peace, 
Contentment,  and  Harmony,  ever  dwell  by  her  fireside.  But  it  is  when 
sorrow  and  disease  enter  the  home,  when  misfortune  comes  and  happiness 
flees  at  its  approach, 

“When  the  blessed  seal, 

That  close  the  pestilence  are  broken, 

And  crowded  cities  wail  its  stroke,” 

when  the  dark  angel  of  death  spreads  his  black  wings  over  the  land,  and 
horrors  and  dismay  blanch  every  face,  that  the  lofty  grandeur  and 
sublimity  of  the  true  woman  shine  forth  in  all  their  glory.  Then  it  is 
that  all  her  energy  and  her  many  virtues  which  have  hitherto  bloomed  in 
her  breast,  like  half  opened  flowers,  burst  forth  in  their  full  blown  beauty. 
She  binds  up  the  broken  hearts  of  the  sorrow-stricken,  and  speaks  words 
of  consolation  to  the  victims  of  misfortune.  When  the  pestilence  walk- 
eth  abroad  at  noonday,  when  death  holds  carnival  in  palace  and  hovel, 
and  man  the  strong  and  brave,  shrinks  away  and  flees  in  terror,  woman, 
the  true  hearted  one,  calmly  meets  the  dread  foe,  and  struggles  to  stay 
his  desolating  course.  She  fearlessly  walks  in  the  foul  air  of  contagion 
and  ministers  to  the  distressed.  Such  has  the  true  woman  ever  been, 
whether  found  like  Mary  of  old,  following  a  persecuted  Saviour  to  the 
foot  of  the  Cross,  or  braving  the  horrors  of  crowded  hospitals  to  re¬ 
lieve  suffering  humanity,  like  Florence  Nightingale ,  the  Ministering 
Angel  of  the  Crimea. 

Our  heroine,  the  daughter  of  an  English  gentleman,  was  born  be¬ 
neath  the  sunny  skies  of  Italy,  in  Florence,  the  meccaof  artists  through¬ 
out  the  world.  All  the  virtues  which  make  her  sex  lovely  dwelt  in  her 
heart.  From  earliest  childhood,  gentleness  of  disposition  and  benevo¬ 
lence  marked  her  character,  and  to  know  her  was  to  love  her.  It 
might  be  said  of  her  like  Milton’s  Eve, 

“Grace  was  in  all  her  steps,  Heaven  in  her  eye, 

In  every  gesture,  dignity  and  love.” 

She  was  thoroughly  educated,  and  besides  her  many  other  accomplish¬ 
ments,  was  well  acquainted  with  domestic  duties,  an  example  which 
many  of  our  accomplished  ladies  would  do  well  to  follow  1 

She  had  early  acquired  a  passion  for  travelling,  and  while  in  the  full 
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bloom  of  womanhood,  we  see  her  waudering  amid  the  fruitful  vineyards 
of  sunny  France,  or  sadly  musing  over  departed  glory  by  the  falling  wa¬ 
ters  of  the  fountain  in  the  deserted  Court  of  the  Alhambra  ;  gliding  in 
Tenitian  gondolas  over  the  moonlit  waters  of  the  Adriatic,  viewing  with 
wonder  the  oriental  magnificence  of  Eastern  cities,  or  holding  sweet 
communion  with  her  God  at  the  Holy  Sepulchre  in  Jerusalem.  Few 
there  are,  who,  after  visiting  scenes  like  these,  would  not  sit  down,  and 
folding  their  hands,  recall  from  the  storehouse  of*  memory  the  pleasant 
recollections  of  the  past.  Thus  might  Florence  Nightingale  have  done, 
for  a  life  of  luxury  and  ease  awaited  her  at  her  home  in  England,  but 
the  true  womanly  spirit  within  her,  would  not  permit  her  to  be  a  drone 
in  the  world.  For  several  months  she  was  at  Kaisenwerth  on  the  Rhine, 
where  Protestant  Sisters  of  Mercy  are  taught  to  nurse  the  sick  in  a  pro¬ 
per  manner,  and  here,  by  a  severe  course  of  training  she  acquired  that 
knowledge,  which  in  after  years  proved  a  blessing  to  suffering  humanity. 
Returning  to  England,  she  did  much  service  in  reducing  the  disordered 
elements  of  the  London  Sanatorium  to  harmony  and  effective  order,  and 
then  retired  to  the  shades  of  her  Derbyshire  home. 

It  was  while  she  lived  thus  secluded,  that  the  clouds  of  war  which 
had  been  gathering  in  the  political  sky  of  Europe,  moved  towards  the 
land  of  the  Russian,  and  at  last  hung  in  one  dark  mass,  like  “an  Em¬ 
bodied  curse  ”  over  the  peninsula  of  the  Crimea.  Turkey  and  her  Eng¬ 
lish  aud  French  allies  had  invaded  the  dominion  of  the  Czar,  to  stem 
the  swelling  tide  of  Russian  aggression,  and  never,  perhaps,  was  there 
a  more  desperate  and  bloody  war.  The  nations  of  the  world,  like  spec¬ 
tators  around  a  prize-ring,  beheld  the  struggle  with  deep  interest,  and 
well  might  they,  for  the  contest  was  between  four  of  the  most  renowned 
nations  of  Europe. 

Florence  Nightingale,  shut  out  from  the  world,  cared  little  for  the 
intelligence  of  battles  and  sieges,  bold  charges  and  deadly  hand-to-hand 
conflicts.  But  as  the  war  progressed,  rumor  with  her  hundred  tongues 
came,  bearing  mournful  news  to  England.  Brave  men  who  had  nobly 
fought,  and  who  had  been  carried  from  the  field  covered  with  wounds, 
were  placed  in  crowded  hospitals  to  die  from  exposure  and  want  of  care. 
Thousands  who  had  escaped  the  terrible  steel  and  deadly  balls  of  the 
Russians,  perished  from  heartless  neglect. 

’Tis  said  that  the  sailor  quietly  sleeps  while  the  gale  shrieks  around 
him  and  the  thunders  peal  over  head,  and  heeds  not  the  groaning  of  the 
bending  mast  and  the  rattling  of  blocks  above  him;  but  when  the  shrill 
whistle  and  the  hoarse  cry  of  the  boatswain,  “Watch,  Ahoy  !”  sound  on 
deck,  he  instantly  springs  from  his  hammock  and  hastens  to  his  post. 

Thus  was  it  with  Florence  Nightingale.  Calmly  she  had  heard  the 
distant  thunders  of  war  around  the  walls  of  Sebastopol,  but  when  the 
wail  of  suffering  humanity  came  to  her  ears  from  the  Crimea,  her  heart 
leaped  within  her  breast,  like  the  sailor  at  the  well  known  call.  Pity, 
and  her  twin  Sister  Mercy,  plead  with  her,  and  Deity  bade  her  hasten  to 
the  relief  of  her  gallant  countrymen. 

Let  us  follow  her  on  her  mission  of  mercy  to  the  Crimea  accompanied 
by  a  band  of  noble  women  whom  she  had  inspired  with  her  own  heroic 
spirit. 

At  night  when  darkness  veiled  the  sky,  ye  have  often  seen  the  clouds 
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break  and  scatter,  and  have  felt  emotions  of  joy,  when  the  calm  moon 
appeared  in  her  full  splendor,  and  one  by  one  the  stars  came  out  and  dis¬ 
pelled  the  dusky  shadows.  Thus  did  the  arrival  of  these  horoic  women 
produce  a  cheering  effect.  Their  coming  wTas  hailed  with  enthusiasm  by 
the  English,  and  Hope  once  more  shed  its  “  star-like  rays  ”  through  the 
despairing  hearts  of  sick  soldiers. 

Rumor  had  not  lied.  The  hospitals  were  a  disgrace  to  any  nation, 
civilized  or  barbarous,  and  the  neglect  with  which  the  British  govern¬ 
ment  treated  its  wounded  men,  will  be  another  dark  blot,  in  addition  to 
the  many  which  already  stain  the  red  banner  of  St.  George.  The  re¬ 
formation  of  these  crying  evils,  Florence  Nightingale  undertook,  and 
nobly  did  she  do  her  duty.  Fearlessly  moving  in  the  foul  air  of  hospi¬ 
tals  at  Balakava  and  Scutari,  and  braving  the  danger  of  disease  and 
contagion,  she  did  much  to  mitigate  the  sufferings  of  the  gallant  but 
neglected  inmates.  By  her  exertions,  the  wounded  wTere  supplied  with 
suitable  beds  and  wholesome  food,  and  every  attention  was  paid  which 
the  tender  heart  of  woman  could  suggest  for  the  alleviation  of  woe.  At 
night,  when  the  battle  or  skirmish  was  over,  and  weary  warriors  slept, 
when  the  wTatch-fires  burned  low,  and  no  sound  disturbed  the  stillness  of 
the  camp  save  the  low  moan  of  the  wounded,  and  the  cry  of  “  All’s 
Well,”  as  the  sentinel  paced  his  lonely  round,  Florence  Nightingale  and 
her  companions  were  found  by  the  bedside  of  the  sick  attending  to  their 
many  wants  unmurmuringly,  and  raising  the  spirits  of  the  desponding, 
as  the  gardener  binds  up  the  trailing  vines  torn  down  by  the  storm.  On 
the  battle  plain,  when  the  dead  and  wounded  strewed  the  ground  like 
the  fallen  leaves  of  autumn  might  this  noble  woman  be  seen  as  an  angel 
of  mercy,  bathing  the  fevered  brows  and  moistening  the  parched  tongues 
of  poor  wretches  who  lay  writhing  in  agony.  Thus  through  the  war 
did  she  act,  strewing  blessings  like  flowers  around  her,  and  many  a  sol¬ 
dier  snatched  from  the  clutches  of  the  destroyer,  lived  to  tell  of  her  no¬ 
ble  deeds  of  self-sacrifice  and  devotion. 

It  is  not  only  the  knife  of  the  Surgeon  and  the  medicine  of  the  Phy¬ 
sician  that  heal  the  sick,  for  often  the  careful  nursing  of  woman  accom¬ 
plishes  more  than  either.  Her  kind  touch  soothes  the  agitated  nerves 
as  effectually  as  the  sedative  of  the  Apothecary,  and  her  cheering  words 
of  comfort  are  to  the  execited  mind  like  “  oil  upon  the  troubled  waters.” 
Many  a  gallant  man  whose  bones  now  moulder  beneath  the  sod  of  the 
far  distant  Crimea,  might  still  be  living  to  recount  his  deeds,  had  a  gen¬ 
tle  mother  or  wife,  instead  of  rude  surgeons  or  unskilful  comrades,  min¬ 
istered  by  his  couch. 

The  war  on  the  Crimea,  after  nearly  two  years  of  constant  bloodshed 
ended,  and  History  once  more  took  up  her'pen,  and  dipping  it  on  the 
blood  of  the  slain,  began  to  write  the  events  of  that  struggle.  Many 
gallant  deeds  will  be  recorded  there.  There  will  be  described  in  g low¬ 
ing  language  the  charge  of  the  “Light  Brigade.”  When 

“Cannon  to  right  of  them, 

Cannon  to  the  left  of  them, 

Cannon  in  front  of  them, 

Volleyed  and  thundered  ; 

Stormed  at  with  shot  and  shell 
Boldly  they  rode,  and  well, 

Into  the  mouth  of  death, 
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Into  the  mouth  of  holl, 

Rode  the  six  hundred.” 

There  will  appear  the’names  of  the  daring  Zouaves  who  fearlessly  climbed 
dizzy  heights  like  mountain  goats  and  scattered  the  enemy  like  whirl¬ 
wind,  and  the  deeds  of  the  brave  meu  who  scaled  the  towers  of  the  Re¬ 
dan  and  Malakoff,  will  fill  all  the  world  with  wonder.  But  more  glori¬ 
ous  than  these,  will  appear  the  self-denying  actions  of  Florence  Night¬ 
ingale,  who  left  the  refinements  of  home  for  the  rude  scenes  of 
the  warlike  camp,  not  to  acquire  fame  but  to  do  good,  and  the  halo  of  glory 
around  her  name  will  shine  brightly,  long  after  the  laurel  wreath  of  vic¬ 
tory  shall  have  faded  on  the  brow  of  the  victorious  warrior. 

“  The  drying  of  a  single  tear  has  more 

Of  honest  fame,  than  shedding  seas  of  gore.” 

The  soldier,  “  seeking  the  bubble  reputation  at  the  cannon’s  mouth, ” 
fought  because  the  world  looked  on  to  applaud  his  brave  deeds,  and  be¬ 
cause  the  people  would  toss  on  high  their  caps  and  shout  his  praises, 
when  he,  returning  from  war,  bearing  honorable  scars,  should  march  in 
triumph  through  the  streets,  amid  the  swelling  strains  of  martial  music 
and  waving  of  victorious  banners.  But  this  true  woman  acted  only 
from  the  promptings  of  a  Christian  heart ;  she  sought  no  applause,  and 
steadily  refused  to  be  lionized  by  a  grateful  nation.  Quietly  she  retired 
to  the  seclusion  of  home,  and  though  the  hand  of  Royalty  offered  her  a 
title  of  nobility,  she  refused  to  receive  it ;  yes,  calmly  rejected  that  for 
which  men  have  sacrificed  wealth  and  honor  and  have  risked  their  souPs 
salvation.  Invitations  to  spend  the  rest  of  the  days  at  Court  were  de¬ 
clined,  for  the  glitter  and  pageantry  of  regal  life,  so  fascinating  to  many 
of  her  sex,  had  no  charms  for  her. 

As  the  weary  Arab,  traversing  the  desolate  plains  of  the  East,  op¬ 
pressed  by  hot  winds  and  whirling  clouds  of  sand,  views  with  pleasure 
the  green  oasis  covered  with  stately  palms  and  rich  verdure,  so  do  we, 
living  in  the  midst  of  selfishness  and  heartless  indifference  to  others, 
daily  seeing  instances  of  moral  and  political  degradation,  and  often  feel¬ 
ing  the  hot  winds  of  calumny  and  hate,  behold  with  feelings  of  joy  some 
individuals,  whose  characters,  adorned  with  noble,  God-like  virtues, 
loom  out  from  the  midst  of  surrounding  moral  desolation  like  green 
spots  from  the  desert. 

Thus  appears  the  character  of  Florence  Nightingale,  and  already  has 
her  name  as  a  model  woman  became  a  household  word  throughout  the 
the  civilized  world.  On  the  banks  of  his  native  stream,  the  bearded 
Russian  often  mentions  to  his  listening  children  how  on  some  battle  plain 
a  gentle  being  from  its  Enemy’s  camp,  held  the  cooling  draught  to  his 
parched  mouth,  by  the  watch-fires  of  the  Sultan’s  army.  The  Turkish 
soldier,  when  recalling  the  memories  of  battles  lost  and  won,  with  rever¬ 
ence  speaks  of  the  fair  form  that  often  glided  by  his  bed  in  the  crowded 
hospitals;  and  the  crippled  hero,  sitting  in  the  twilight  hour  at  the  door 
of  his  vine-clad  cottage  in  France,  or  humble  home  in  England,  with 
kindling  eye  tell  his  hearers  of  the  Ministering  Angel  of  the  Crimea;  and 
here  by  our  own  happy  firesides  her  name  is  mentioned  with  feelings  of 
veneration. 

Time  steals  on.  She  sleeps  her  last  sleep  in  the  quiet  churchyard  near 
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her  home.  Consumption,  that  dread  destroyer,  that  cuts  down  old  and 
young,  that  enters  the  halls  of  State  and  snatches  from  thence  the 
Senator  in  the  midst  of  usefuluess,  that  steals  assassin-like  into  the 
home  circle  and  bears  away  to  the  silent  tomb  the  gentle  mother,  the 
maiden  in  all  her  loveliness  and  the  youth  in  the  flower  of  life  ;  consump¬ 
tion,  whose  touch  is  death,  had  laid  his  icy  hand  upon  her  heart  in  the 
fields  of  the  Crimea,  and  she  returns  to  her  home  to  fade  away  like 
a  flower  touched  by  frost. 

The  hour  of  death  draws  nigh.  The  evening  wind,  fragrant  with 
the  breath  of  Spring’s  early  flowers,  steals  into  the  chamber  of  the  dy¬ 
ing  one,  and  as  the  shadows  begin  to  gather  around  the  earth,  her  soul, 
like  a  captive  bird  released,  wings  its  flight  to  a  purer  and  better  world. 
With  sad  hearts  they  bear  her  to  the  grave.  Tenderly  they  let  her  down 
to  rest  while  the  man  of  God  speaks  the  solemn  words  :  “  Earth  to 
earth,  ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to  dust.”  The  clods  fall  heavily  on  her  cof¬ 
fin  lid,  while  the  deep-toned  bell  in  the  old  church  steeple  tolls  her  pass¬ 
ing  knell.  Fearfully  the  sorrow-stricken  people  turn  away,  and  Florence 
Nightingale,  the  true  heroine,  the  saint-like  woman  and  self-denying 
philanthropist,  sleeps  beneath  the  willows  that  droop  around  her 
tomb,  but 

The  soft  memory  of  her  virtues,  yet 

Lingers  like  twilight  hues  when  the  bright  sun  is  set. 


SELF  DELUSION. 


FROM  THE  GERMAN  OF  GCETHE,  BY  Q.  G. 


The  curtain’s  waving  to  and  fro 
Within  my  neighbor’s  room  ; 

And  surely  she  is  peeping  through 
To  learn  if  I’m  at  home. 

And  whether,  too,  that  envious  mood, 
I  foster’d  in  my  breast, 

Has  not,  as  it  were  well  it  should, 
Now  calmly  sunk  to  rest. 

Alas  !  it  seems  the  pleasant  child, 

The  like  had  not  essayed  : 

’Twas  but  the  evening  zephyrs  mild 
That  with  the  curtains  played. 
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A  RHYME  FROM  THE  MILL  HOPPER. 

The  sun  goes  clown  into  the  west, 

The  town  is  hushed  and  still, 

The  miller  works  while  others  sleep — 

His  thoughts  are  with  the  mill. 

The  river  rnns,  the  big  wheel  turns 
In  the  water's  wild  embrace, 

Unrest,  unrest,  it  ever  speaks 
From  out  its  prison  place. 

Through  the  long,  long  night — 

Through  the  silent  night — 

When  all  around  is  still, 

Can  be  heard  the  dash 
Of  the  big  wheel’s  splash, 

And  the  tick-tack  song  of  the  mill. 

The  miller  wakes,  the  miller  works, 

His  mind  from  envy  free, 

Preparing  food  for  those  who  sleep — 

Few  men  more  staunch  than  he. 

With  shovel  and  sack,  upon  his  back, 

He  tramps  through  the  midnight  hour 
The  dusty  stairway  up  and  down, 

To  dolt  the  meal  and  flour, 

In  the  stormy  night — 

In  the  starless  night — 

When  rains  the  valley  fill, 

Between  the  wail 
Of  the  fitful  gale, 

Comes  the  welcome  song  of  the  mill. 

On,  on,  he  toils  more  drowsily, 

Amid  the  clatter  and  din,  and 
The  golden  grains  fly  faster, 

The  wild  stones  whirl  them  in. 

Worn  to  repose,  the  eyelids  close, 

His  thoughts  no  longer  seem 
Attendant  on  the  things  around, 

But  far  away  in  dream. 

Trough  the  silent  hour — 

In  her  summer  bower — 

The  maiden  on  the  hill, 

By  her  lover’s  side 
How  the  moments  glide, 

Can  tell  by  the  song  of  the  mill. 

A  structure  stout,  that  dear  old  mill, 

With  sides  of  modest  gray, 

Its  hanging  arch  where  the  Peewit  builds — 

And  roof  no  longer  gay. 

Through  storm  and  flood  its  walls  have  stood — 

The  battered  oaken  door 
In  time  of  need,  was  never  closed, 

Against  the  suffering  poor. 

May  through  the  door — 

It’s  time  worn  floor — 

Ne’er  by  the  base  be  trod, 

And  memories  blest 
Forever  rest, 

On  its  masters  ’neath  the  sod. 
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THE  BATTLE  OF  WATERLOO— BY  AH  EYE-WITHESS. 

A  SURVEY  OF  THE  BATTE-F1ELD  AFTER  BATTLE. 


BY  REV.  T).  FILLERS. 


HO.  T. 

The  warrior  rests  well  upon  his  laurels,  and  that  was  the  case  with 
us,  on  the  night  of  the  18th  of  June,  1815.  Ho  reveille  was  sounded  in 
the  morning  for  rising,  and  we  rested  till  nearly  9  o’clock.  Ho  roll 
was  called,  but  the  remnant  of  the  survivors  entered  anew,  by  name,  in 
each  Captain’s  company.  When  we  looked  over  the  battle-field,  what  a 
difference  in  24  hours !  The  flower  of  Wellington’s  and  Hapoleon’s 
armies  were  resting  that  slumber,  from  which  they  will  only  awake  when 
the  trumpet  of  the  resurrection  will  sound.  A  deep  silence  had  reigned 
during  the  night,  and  there  was  but  little  activity  on  the  first  part  of 
the  morning  of  the  19th.  What  an  aspect !  A  large  field,  unmeasur¬ 
able  by  the  naked  eye,  all  strewn  over  with  human  bodies,  besides  the 
horses  !  A  tear  of  sorrow  rolled  down  the  cheeks  of  many  a  hero,  when 
he  saw  his  dear  friends  stretched  out  on  the  field  of  battle.  Feelings, 
which  I  never  had  since,  and  never  wish  to  have  again,  feelings  of  sad¬ 
ness  and  sorrow,  penetrated  my  whole  frame,  when  I  here  beheld  the 
immense  and  unlimited  power  of  the  last  enemy,  the  king  of  terror. 
Though  death  is  an  angel  of  peace  to  the  believer  in  Christ  Jesus,  yet 
his  power  is  terrific,  when  seen  on  a  large  battle-field.  His  universal 
power  was  here  beheld,  in  the  equality  with  which  he  treated  his  sub¬ 
jects,  Generals,  Colonels,  Majors,  Captains  and  soldiers,  all  had  to  share 
equal  in  their  ffnal  earthly  fate,  and  under  his  domineering  influence. 
But  let  us  direct  now  our  attention  to  the  wounded,  and  to  their  cries 
and  lamentations.  Wherever  our  eyes  were  directed,  we  beheld  the 
wounded,  and  their  groans  and  lamentations  reached  the  most  obdurate 
heart.  Whilst  many  were  about  to  breathe  their  last,  hundreds  and 
thousands  signified,  by  their  loud  calls  for  help,  that  something  was 
necessary  to  be  done  for  them.  But  a  poet  could  make  a  much  better 
description  of  a  battle-field  than  I  am  able  to  do.  A  Homer  would  have 
done  good  service,  to  sing  the  praises  of  many  an  Achilles,  who  was 
numbered  amongst  the  dead,  and  a  Milton,  to  open  his  pathetic  veins 
over  the  power  and  effects  of  sin,  and  to  make  experimental  additions 
to  his  lost  Paradise.  The  wounded  of  all  ages  called  now  for  aid,  from 
the  youth  of  16  up  to  the  aged  of  60,  who  were  scattered  over  the  large 
battle  field,  and  lying  amongst  the  dead  of  similar  ages.  The  wounded 
were  brought  into  the  village  of  Waterloo,  into  large  farm  houses  and 
barns,  and  laid  there  close  together,  until  the  Surgeons  would  approach. 
In  two  spacious  farm  houses  and  barns,  I  saw  at  least  two  hundred  and 
fifty.  These  belonged  to  the  three  squares  of  Hanoverian  troops. 
This  will  give  you  a  faint  idea  of  the  wounded  in  the  infantry,  which  at 
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least,  in  the  centre  of  the  army,  had  formed  50  squares  when  alive,  be¬ 
sides  the  wounded  amongst  the  cavalry,  artillery,  etc.  The  whole  vil¬ 
lage  of  Waterloo  was  now  a  hospital.  The  dressing  of  the  wounded 
was  a  heart-rending  aspect.  Some  had  musket  balls  cut  out  of  orm3 
and  legs,  and  sometimes  on  the  side  of  the  head,  others  had  arms  and 
legs  amputated.  Human  misery  appeared  here  in  all  its  different  shapes. 
I  cannot  help  but  give  you  one  instance  of  the  wounded.  I  was  order¬ 
ed  with  5  men,  to  bring  one  of  our  wounded  soldiers  to  Waterloo.  lie 
had  lost  the  lower  part  of  both  his  legs.  When  we  came  to  him,  he 
begged  us  to  end  his  misery.  We  told  him  “  that  we  had  no  other  or¬ 
ders,  but  to  bring  him  back  to  the  surgeon.”  But  how  to  move  him  ? 
We  had  two  blankets,  wherein  to  carry  him.  When  we  lifted  him,  he 
so  overwhelmed  us  by  his  lamentations,  that  we  laid  him  down  again. 
This  was  done  at  6  different  times.  At  the  seventh  onset  we  concluded 
not  to  be  moved  by  his  cries,  and  in  this  stoical  feeling  we  laid  him  on 
the  blankets  and  brought  him  to  the  surgeons.  I  saw  him  two  years 
afterwards,  with  two  crutches,  and  he  thanked  me  cordially  that  we  had 
not  killed  him.  He  said,  “Life  is  sweet,  even  supported  by  two 
crutches  1” 

After  the  wounded  had  been  taken  care  of,  I  shall  now  shortly  direct 
my  attention  to  the  second  part  of  the  battle  field  after  battle,  which  is 
“plunder.”  This  was  not  forbidden,  but  not  at  all  commanded.  The 
English  government  wanted  to  make  as  much  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  the 
battle  field,  as  possible.  The  French  Colonel,  killed  by  the  six  men  in 
front  of  our  square,  had  been  visited  by  a  grenadier  of  our  company,  be¬ 
fore  I  returned  from  taking  care  of  the  wounded,  and  in  his  belt  he  found 
six  hundred  francs.  Had  it  been  found  by  a  man  of  temperate  habits, 
it  might  have  done  him  good  in  future  life,  but  so  it  was,  as  L.  T.  Kose- 
garter,  a  poet  of  our  time  says,  “  like  water  thrown  into  a  hollow  cistern,” 
which  all  ran  through,  and  none  was  preserved.  Till  we  came  to  Paris, 
all  this  money  was  gone,  for  in  these  three  weeks  he  had  more  freiuds  than 
he  ever  had  afterwards.  In  the  pockets  of  dead  soldiers,  there  was  not 
much  to  be  found  ;  and  indeed  the  officers  who  were  killed,  carried  but 
little  money.  All  that  I  could  find  was  two  French  carabines,  which  I 
sold  afterwards  iu  the  fortress  of  Maubeuge  for  five  francs.  As  all  the 
cannons,  powder  wagons  and  ammunition,  uniforms  etc.,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  English  government,  besides  the  treasury  of  the  officers  and 
soldiers  who  were  killed,  (each  soldier  had  four  dollars  deposited  iu  the 
Captain’s  treasury,)  this  gave  rise  to  the  prize  money,  and  in  1817,  each 
soldier  got  a  medal  from  the  government  and  fifteen  francs  prize  money. 
Indeed  a  great  inducement  to  enter  into  an  European  army!  It  is  often 
said  that  “  Republics  are  ungrateful;”  this  cannot  be  said  of  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States  of  North  America,  when  we  consider  the  rewards  in  laud  and 
in  money,  given  to  the  revolutionary  soldiers,  and  to  the  soldiers  in  the  last 
war  with  England,  in  1812. 

About  eleven  o’clock,  a.  m.,  we  got  provisions  of  bread,  meat,  and 
some  rum.  Many  of  the  remaining  soldiers,  from  fatigue,  had  scarcely 
left  the  ground  upon  which  they  rested;  and  if  bread  and  rum  were  always 
so  wisely  administered,  as  after  the  battle,  when  human  nature  was  so 
nearly  exhausted — if  rum  were  only  administered  after  three  days  battle, 
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I  think  the  human  family  would  say  :  “  We  will  do  without  it. ”  Peace  is 
far  superior  to  rum. 

Many  relics  are  yet  shown  to  the  travelers  who  visit  the  battle  field 
of  Waterloo.  In  this  respect,  I  would  advise  the  young  readers  of  the 
Guardian,  if  ever  they  should  visit  Europe,  and  the  battle  field  of  Wa¬ 
terloo,  to  be  careful  what  they  buy,  under  the  name  of  battle  relics. 
Occasionally  buttons  are  offered  for  sale,  said  to  have  belonged  to  Na¬ 
poleon’s  uniform,  which  he  wore  on  the  Waterloo  battle  field,  or  a  plume 
on  his  hat.  Relics  are  here  shown  in  the  same  quantity,  as  pieces  of 
cross  from  the  cross  of  Christ,  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

At  1  o’clock,  p.  m.,  on  the  19th,  a  road  was  cleared  over  the  battle¬ 
field,  that  we  could  pass,  in  a  double  line,  four  men  in  front,  but  not  in 
a  straightforward  course.  The  road  was  often  intercepted  by  dead 
horses,  or  cannons,  powder  wagons,  etc.  We  now  passed  over  the 
French  battle  field,  in  sight  of  La  Belle  Alliance.  The  wounded  of  the 
French  army  were  not  yet  all  removed  to  the  hospitals.  We  saw  many 
of  their  wounded  yet,  either  dying  or  uttering  heavy  groans  of  pain. 
Making  so  many  crooked  windings,  to  pass  between  the  living  and  the' 
dead,  it  took  us  four  hours,  till  5  o’clock,  p.  m.,  when  we  left  the  battle 
field.  Our  march  was  now  directed  towards  Paris. 

A  sufficient  number  of  troops,  with  officers,  were  left  behind,  to  have 
the  oversight  over  the  interment  of  the  dead,  which  work  was  perform¬ 
ed  by  the  farmers  of  the  surrounding  villages.  I  was  told  afterwards, 
that  the  dead  were  undressed,  the  English  government  taking  posses¬ 
sion  of  their  uniforms,  clothing,  and  also  of  their  rifles  and  muskets. 
About  six  men  were  buried  in  one  grave.  For  many  years  afterwards, 
the  field  of  Waterloo  was  remarkable  for  its  fruitfulness.  I  believe  to 
the  present  day,  there  are  English  officers  on  the  spot,  to  show  strangers 
and  travelers  the  places  of  notoriety  which  were  in  the  possession  of  the 
English  and  French  armies  during  the  battle. 

After  the  battle  it  was  reported  that  the  Russian  General  Bulou,  took 
possession  of  Napoleon’s  jewels  and  treasury,  but  that  the  General,  di¬ 
vided  these  spoils  principally  amongst  his  officers.  General  Bulou  af¬ 
terwards  became  a  minister  in  the  Episcopal  Church  of  England. 

From  the  16th  of  June  till  the  middle  of  October,  we  were  continual¬ 
ly  encamped,  and  for  the  first  month  mostly  in  open  air.  We  marched 
every  day  towards  the  French  capital,  passing  through  Maubeuge  and 
Cambray.  We  had  no  day  of  rest,  and  marched  frequently  during  the 
night,  until,  in  the  afternoon  of  the  seventh  of  July,  we  beheld  the  city 
of  Paris.  We  made  our  encampment  near,  and  partly  on  a  hill,  where 
a  great  number  of  windmills  were  built.  We  made  new  preparations, 
for  battle,  to  take  the  French  Captial.  But  Napoleon  abdicated  the 
throne,  and  the  city  capitulated.  He  might  have  fought  another  battle, 
but  his  Generals  were  not  favorable  to  a  new  attack.  The  wreck  of  his 
army  had  reached  Paris,  also  Marshal  Grouchy  with  his  corps,  who,  if 
he  had  came  to  the  help  of  the  Emperor,  at  St.  Lambert,  might  have, 
turned  the  scale  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo. 

We  will  not  now  follow  Napoleon.  His  destiny  to  St.  Helena,  by 
the  English  government  is  known  to  your  readers.  On  the  8th  of 
July  we  marched  through  a  part  of  Paris,  into  Bois  de  Boulogne,  where; 
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the  English  array  was  encamped.  The  trees  were  cut  down  and  huts 
built  thereof.  The  whole  English  army,  was  in  this  manner  encamped 
by  companies,  each  company  having  a  large  road  for  training  ;  and  be¬ 
hind  the  front  a  place  for  cooking.  Each  Colonel  and  staff  was  en¬ 
camped  with  his  batallion.  We  had  weekly  a  training  in  brigades,  and 
in  the  beginning  of  October,  an  army  of  60,000  men  passed  a  review 
before  the  Emperor  Alexander  of  Russia,  Francis  of  Austria,  and  be¬ 
fore  the  King  of  Prussia.  We  saw  frequently  the  King  of  France, 
Louis  XVI II,  and  Marshal  Blucher,  who  occasionally  visited  our  en¬ 
campment.  The  Austrian  and  Prussian  troops,  about  80,000  in  number, 
were  stationed  in  Paris. 

And  now,  young  readers  of  the  Guardian,  what  a  great  blessing  i3 
peace.  I  hope  that  none  of  you  will  ever  be  brought  to  fight  a  battle. 
Never  be  enlisted  in  the  army,  for  a  soldier’s  life  is  a  miserable  life.  If, 
however,  your  country  is  in  need  of  your  services,  then  by  your  own  free 
will,  defend  her  honor  and  her  rights,  and  show  that  the  mantle  of  the 
Fathers  of  the  Revolution  has  fallen  upon  their  sons.  Rut  may  God 
graut  that  our  nation  may  never  see  another  war,  and  no  American 
blood  be  spilled  any  more  in  our  happy  land  on  battle  fields.  Whilst 
war  has  in  its  train  vices,  poverty,  human  misery  of  all  descriptions, 
how  blissful  are  the  fruits  of  peace.  In  a  land  of  peace,  agriculture  and 
science,  arts,  manufactures  and  commerce,  by  land  and  by  water,  are  in 
full  bloom.  And  above  all  the  Christian  religion,  with  all  her  benevolent 
operations  and  societies,  is  progressing.  Missionary,  Bible  and  Tract 
Societies,  show  their  benign  influences  over  the  nations  of  the  world ; 
and  hills  and  mountains  and  vallies  and  seas  become  the  temples  of  the 
most  high  and  living  God,  the  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Spirit. 

But  I  suppose  your  readers  have  now  read  enough  about  the  battle 
of  Waterloo,  and  so  I  take  leave  of  them,  wishing  them  all  God’s 
blessing. 


“A  LITTLE  WHILE.” 

“What  is  this  that  he  saith,  a  little  while  ?” — John  xvi.  18. 

Oh  for  the  peace  which  floweth  as  a  river, 

Making  life’s  desert  places  bloom  and  smile  ! 

Oh  for  the  faith  to  grasp  heaven’s  bright  “  for  ever,” 
Amid  the  shadows  of  earth’s  little  while.” 

“A  little  while,”  for  patient  vigil  keeping, 

To  face  the  stern,  to  wrestle  with  the  strong  : 

“A  little  while,”  to  sow  the  seed  with  weeping; 

Then  bind  the  sheaves,  and  sing  the  harvest  song. 
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IX. 

SPORT  NOT  WITH  POVERTY  AND  NATURAL  INFIRMITIES. 

Who  so  mocketh  the  poor  reproaches  his  Maker. — Prov.  17.  5. 

As  Rabbi  Eliezer  was  returning  from  the  town  where  his  Master  lived, 
he  was  greatly  puffed  up  with  the  wisdom  which  he  had  acquired.  On 
his  way  he  met  a  man  who  was  greatly  deformed  and  wretched  to  look 
upon,  and  who  was  going  toward  the  same  town.  The  stranger  greet¬ 
ed  him  with  the  words:  “Peace  be  with  thee,  Rabbi. ”  But  Eliezer, 
proud  of  his  wisdom,  did  not  return  the  friendly  salutation  ;  but  looking 
only  at  the  uncomely  appearance  of  the  stranger,  sportingly  said  :  “  Pool, 
are  the  inhabitants  of  your  town  all  so  deformed  as  you  are  ?” 

Then  the  stranger  wondered  at  the  want  of  manners  manifested  by 
Eleizer  :  and  provoked  by  his  game-making  spirit,  he  said  :  “  I  know  not. 
You  had  better  ask  information  from  the  great  Master  who  made  me  1” 

The  Rabbi  saw  his  error,  got  off  from  the  beast  which  he  rode,  and  cast 
himself  at  the  feet  of  the  stranger,  asking  him  to  pardon  him  for  his  error, 
which,  in  the  thoughtlessness  of  his  heart,  he  had  committed,  and  of  which 
he  now  heartily  repented. 

“  No  !”  said  the  stranger  sternly,  “  go  first  to  the  artist  who  made  me, 
and  say  to  Him  :  “  Great  Master,  what  a  hateful  piece  of  work  Thou  hast 
made !” 

Eliezer  continued  to  sue  for  his  pardon,  but  the  stranger  regarded  him 
not.  Meantime  they  had  come  near  to  the  town  where  Eliezer  had 
been  born.  The  inhabitants  had  knowledge  of  his  coming,  and  went 
forth  in  multitudes  to  greet  him.  “Peace  be  with  thee,  Rabbi,”  they 
cried  ;  “  welcome  art  thou  our  Teacher  !” 

“Whom  do  you  call  Rabbi  ?”  asked  the  stranger. 

The  people  pointed  to  Eliezer. 

“And  on  him  do  you  bestow  the  honor  of  the  name  Rabbi!”  contin¬ 
ued  the  poor  stranger.”  O  that  Israel  may  not  bring  forth  many  like 
him !” 

Then  he  told  them  what  had  taken  place. 

“  He  has  done  wrong !”  cried  the  people;  “but  he  has  learned  to 
know  and  confess  it ;  forgive  him,  for  he  is  a  great  man  and  well  read  in 
the  law.” 

The  stranger  forgave  him,  and  said  that  he  had  showed  himself  so  un¬ 
yielding  before,  only  to  make  a  deeper  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  Rab¬ 
bi.  Eliezer  thanked  him  and  remembered  the  lesson  as  a  warning.  He 
also  justified  the  stranger,  saying  :  “  No  man  may  mock  the  poor  or  the 
deformed  ;  and  if  he  does  it,  he  shall  not  easily  obtain  forgiveness  J” 
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X. 

WELL  DOING  OFTEN  BEARS  RICH  INTEREST. 

Rabbi  Eliezer,  Rabbi  Jehoschua  and  Rrtbbi  Akibba,  took  a  journey 
once  a  year  through  the  land  of  Israel,  to  collect  money  for  the  poor. 
No  one  contributed  more,  and  with  pleasanter  spirit,  than  Aben-Judan, 
who  was  a  very  wealthy  man.  Yet  fortune  is  changeable  and  uncertain. 
A  hail-storm  cut  down  his  grain,  a  pestilence  destroyed  his  flocks,  and 
fields  and  vineyards  were  taken  from  him  by  his  creditors.  Only  one 
small  field  remained  to  him. 

Such  a  sudden  change  of  fortune  would  have  crushed  many  an  one  to 
the  earth.  But  Aben-Judan  built  on  the  Lord,  and  bore  his  loss  with 
patience  ;  for  he  said  :  “  The  Lord  gave,  the  Lord  hath  taken  away  ; 
blessed  be  his  name  forever  !”  With  great  industry  he  tilled  his  remain¬ 
ing  field,  and  was  contented  and  cheerful. 

When  a  year  had  passed  round  he  sat  one  evening  at  the  door  of  his 
little  hut,  and  saw  afar  the  three  Rabbies  coming  on  their  annual  round. 
Then  he  thought  of  his  former  wealth  ;  and  for  the  first  time  he  felt  the 
fetters  of  poverty.  “  What  was  Aben-Judan,”  he  sighed,  “and  what  is 
he  now  I”  Sad  and  sorrowful  he  withdrew  himself  into  a  corner  of  his 
hut.  When  his  wife  saw  him,  she  said  to  him  tenderly  :  “  What  ails 
thee  my  beloved  ?  Art  thou  not  well  ?  Tell  me,  that  I  may  minister 
unto  thee !” 

“0  that  it  were  in  thy  power,”  sighed  Aben-Judan;  “but  the  Lord 
alone  can  heal  the  wounds  which  he  has  made  !  Do  you  st  11  remember 
the  days  of  our  prosperity,  when  our  grain  satisfied  the  hungry,  when 
our  flocks  clothed  the  naked,  and  when  our  oil  and  wine  refreshed  the 
wounded  and  sorrowful  ?  Orphans  came  to  us  and  blessed  us,  and  the 
heart  of  the  widow  sang  for  joy  !  At  that  time  we  tasted  somewhat  of 
the  bliss  of  heaven.  Now  we  can  neither  help  the  fatherless,  nor  give 
to  the  poor,  for  we  are  ourselves  poor  and  needy.  Do  you  not  see  yon¬ 
der  the  men  coming  who  gather  alms  ?  They  will  call,  and  what  shall 
we,  what  can  we  give  ?” 

“  Be  not  distressed  my  dear  husband,”  said  his  wife  consolingly,  “  we 
still  possess  a  good  sized  field.  Let  us  sell  the  half  of  it,  and  give  the 
proceeds  thereof  to  the  poor  !” 

Then  the  countenance  of  Aben-Judan  lit  up  with  joy,  and  he  did  as 
his  wife  had  proposed,  and  when  the  Rabbies  came,  he  handed  them  the 
money.  They  received  it,  and  said  to  him  as  they  departed  :  “  May  the 
Lord  again  bestow  upon  you  His  blessing  !”  Now  Aben-Judan  was 
again  joyful,  laboring  and  tilling  his  little  field. 

One  day,  as  he  was  following  after  his  plough,  one  of  his  oxen,  with 
his  feet,  broke  into  a  deep  hole  and  could  not  get  out  himself.  Aben- 
Judan  applied  all  his  strength  to  help  him  out.  While  he  was  thus 
working  with  the  ox,  he  saw  suddenly  that  something  lay  glittering  in 
the  bottom  of  the  hole  like  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones.  This  at¬ 
tracted  his  attention,  and  he  dug  deeper,  when,  to  his  great  joy,  he 
found  a  rich  treasure.  This  he  bore  to  his  hut,  that  he  might  use  it  to 
buy  a  large  house  and  lands,  and  flocks,  such  as  he  had  once  owned,  and 
get  more  added  to  it.  But  he  did  not  forget  the  poor,  but  became  a 
father  to  the  fatherless,  and  a  comforter  to  the  unfortunate. 
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Xow,  when  the  time  came  again  for  the  Rabbies  to  gather  alms,  they 
found  not  Aben-Judan  in  his  hut ;  and  then  they  enquired  in  the  village 
what  had  become  of  him  ?  and  what  he  was  doing  ?  Then  all  the  poor 
cried  out  joyfully :  “Aben-Judan?  The  good  and  righteous  Aben- 
Judan?  Do  you  see  the  sheep  and  cattle  yonder  ?  They  all  belong  to 
Aben-Judan!  "Who  is  rich  as  he,  and  who  is  good  and  merciful  as 
he?” 

Then  came  Aben-Judan  along  the  way,  and  the  Rabbies  greeted  him, 
tmd  asked  him  how  he  was  doing.  “  Your  prayer  has  borne  rich  fruits,” 
said  he,  and  led  them  into  his  house,  where  he  handed  them  a  large  gift 
for  the  poor. 

Then  they  showed  him  the  book  in  which  the  gifts  of  last  year  were 
set  down,  and  his  own  stood  at  the  head  of  the  list  as  the  largest ;  “  for,” 
said  they,  “  you  are  like  unto  the  man  of  whom  Solomon  says  :  ‘  A 
man’s  gift  maketh  room  for  him,  and  bringeth  him  before  great  men.’  ” 
J?rov.  xviii,  16. 


A  STORK  TRAGEDY. 

J.  J.  Sprenger,  Esq.,  now  in  Europe,  has  sent  us,  for  The  Guardian, 
a  most  interesting  account  of  a  love  tragedy  among  the  storks,  at  the 
same  time  vouching  for  the  authenticity  of  the  authenticity  of  the  tragic 
story.  How  much  of  human  nature  seems  to  dwell  in  the  bosoms  of 
these  remarkable  birds  ! — Ed.  Guardian. 

Mons.  Piton,  of  Strasburg,  relates  the  following  as  having  come 
under  his  own  eyes,  and  adds  that,  had  it  occurred  in  the  days  of  Shak- 
speare,  it  might  have  furnished  him  the  plot  for  a  tragedy : 

“On  the  western  side  of  our  Munster  (Cathedral),  perhaps  under  the 
sheltering  protection  of  the  giant  from  the  colder  north  winds,  we  have 
annually  a  number  of  these  Egyptian  emigrants  (storks)  settled;  and  it 
affords  me  most  unbounded  pleasure  to  watch  them,  through  an  excel¬ 
lent  telescope,  in  their  curious  habits.  I  have  witnessed  the  arrival  of 
their  advance  guard  ;  I  saw  them  select  their  quarters,  and  afterwards 
selecting  their  mates,  industriously  building  their  nests,  deposting  from 
three  to  five  eggs,  hatching  out  their  young  and  nursing  them  with 
parental  affection,  feeding,  raising,  and  teaching  them  to  fly,  to  prepare 
them  for  their  later  long  and  tedious  migration. 

“  I  frequently  ascended  the  Munster  for  the  purpose  of  sketching  the 
beautiful  landscape,  with  a  view  of  painting  a  panorama  therefrom,  em¬ 
ploying  a  large  telescope  to  bring  the  objects  nearer  my  eye.  It  was  at 
this  time  too,  that  the  annual  Stork  flocks  arrived.  I  saw  them  arriv¬ 
ing  ;  each  sought  his  mate — they  separated  in  pairs — but  one  luckless 
stiltleg,  in  spite  of  his  amorous  attentions,  found  it  impossible  to  win 
his  bride.  The  object  of  his  affections  bestowed  her  love  upon  another. 

“  The  young  couple  were  happy  in  their  nest,  and  the  neglected  rival, 
now  a  dreamy  bachelor,  sat  gloomy  and  sad,  his  neck  drawn  in,  with  one 
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leg  raised,  on  an  adjoining  chimney,  looking  the  picture  of  disappointed 
hope,  and  regarded  with  evident  hate  and  jealously,  the  happy  pair  near 
him.  Melancholy  was  breeding  vengeance — murderous  thoughts  filled 
his  heart. 

« In  the  nest  of  the  young  couple  lay  four  eggs.  I  saw  the  mother 
patiently  hatching,  and  finally  with  her  long  bill  pecking  the  shell  as  the 
young  were  prepared  to  emerge.  The  hateful,  big-headed  little  ones, 
clothed  in  yellow  down,  and  with  heavy  black  bills  could  already  raise 
their  heads  and  produce  a  whistling  sound  as  the  parents  approached 
near  or  hovered  over  the  nest,  or  when  the  watching  mother  with  joyful 
chatter  welcomed  the  returning  father,  who  now  emptied  his  well  filled 
crop  of  the  load  of  frogs  and  lizards  into  their  nest.  The  splenetic 
rival,  hatred  hatching,  still  sat  upon  the  chimney,  casting  malicious 
looks  down  upon  the  happy  scene. 

“  On  a  certain  day,  while  both  parents  were  away,  directing  my  obser¬ 
vant  glass  upon  the  lively  scene  in  the  nest  below  me,  I  observed  a  Stork 
descending  and  with  relentless  strokes  sinking  his  bill  into  the  flesh  of 
the  young  ones.  The  blood  streamed,  the  little  heads  sank,  their  eyes 
grew  dim,  and  they  lay  cold  in  death. 

“I  was  too  far  removed  to  prevent  the  murderous  deed  although  the 
scene  was,  by  the  aid  of  my  glass,  magnified  fifty  fold  to  my  eye  ;  vainly 
did  I  seek  to  save  the  little  ones,  and  was  about  doubting  the  parental 
love  of  the  old,  when  the  case  became  clear  to  my  mind,  for,  after  com¬ 
mitting  the  bloody  deed,  the  murderer  flew  from  the  nest  and  perched 
himself  again  upon  the  solitary  chimney.  Jealously,  insulted  dignity, 
unreciprocated  love,  were  the  motives  for  the  crime.  Soon  the  mother 
was  seen  to  hover  over  the  nest,  and  observing  her  little  ones  dead  she 
uttered  a  piercing  cry  of  distress  and  hastened  away  to  seek  her  lord. 
In  a  short  time  both  returned,  and  sitting  upon  the  edge  of  the  nest, 
with  a  most  inexpressible  mimic  of  sorrow,  commenced  stirring  the  lifeless 
bodies  of  their  young,  as  if  to  satisfy  themselves  that  they  were  really 
dead,  while  a  suppressed  wailing,  strangely  contrasting  with  the  usual 
happy  chattering,  escaped  their  breasts.  Suddenly  rising  perpendicu¬ 
larly  into  the  air,  I  saw  them  descend  with  resistless  fury  upon  the  guilty 
murderer.  My  eyes  alone  were  witness  to  the  bloody  deed  ;  they,  how¬ 
ever,  guessed  the  truth.  A  dreadful  struggle  commenced;  the  powerful 
bills  were  used  as  piercing  spears  and  cutting  swords  ;  the  long  stiltlegs 
as  clutching  claws  and  beating  war  clubs;  the  heavy  strokes  of  the  long 
wings  sounded  far  and  loud.  The  feathers  flew  in  all  directions  ;  now 
the  combatants,  driven  as  by  the  power  of  a  whirlwind,  flew  through  the 
air,  then  again  they  would  sink  upon  the  adjacent  housetops,  until  finally 
the  murderer  sought  safety  in  flight,  and  closely  pursued  by  the  enraged 
parents  they  were  soon  out  of  sight. 

“The  sequel  is  soon  told.  Never  from  that  time  forth  did  I  see  the 
solitary  Stork  upon  the  chimney;  he  must  have  fallen  a  guilty  sacrifice 
to  the  wrath  of  the  parents. 

“  Many  hundreds  of  persons  viewed  this  battle  in  the  air,  from  the 
streets  below,  but  none  divined  the  cause  thereof.” 
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THE  OLD  FOLKS  ALONE. 

An  old  wife  sat  by  the  bright  fireside, 

Swaying  tho’tfully  to  and  fro, 

In  an  ancient  chair,  whose  creaky  craw, 

Told  a  tale  of  long  ago  : 

While  down  by  her  side  on  the  kitchen  floor, 

Stood  a  basket  of  worsted  balls — a  score. 

The  good  man  dozed  o’er  the  latest  news, 

Till  the  fire  of  pipe  went  out ; 

And  unheeded,  the  kitten,  with  cunning  paws, 
Rolled  and  tangled  the  balls  about ; 

Yet  still  sat  the  wife  in  the  ancient  chair, 

Swaying  to  and  fro  in  the  fire-light  glare. 

But  anon,  a  misty  tear  drop  came 
In  her  eye  of  faded  blue, 

Then  trickled  down  in  a  furrow  deep, 

Like  a  single  drop  of  dew ; 

So  deep  the  channel,  so  silent  the  stream, 

The  good  man  saw  naught  but  the  dim’d  eye-beam. 

Yet  marveled  he  much  that  the  cheerful  light 
Of  her  eye  had  weary  grown, 

And  marveled  he  more  at  the  tangled  balls, 

So  he  said  in  gentle  tone  : 

“I  have  shared  thy  joys  since  our  marriage  vow, 
Conceal  not  from  me  thy  sorrows  now.” 

Then  she  spoke  of  the  time  when  the  basket  there, 
Was  filled  to  the  very  brim ; 

And  now  there  remained  of  the  goodly  pile, 

But  a  single  pair  for  him ; 

Then  wonder  not  at  the  dimmed  eye-light, 

There’s  but  one  pair  of  stockings  to  mend  to-night. 

I  cannot  but  think  of  the  busy  feet, 

Whose  wraplings  were  wont  to  lay 
In  the  basket  awaiting  the  needle’s  time — 

Now  wandered  so  far  away ; 

How  the  upright  steps,  to  a  mother  dear, 

Unheeded  fall  on  the  careless  ear. 

For  each  empty  nook  in  the  basket  old, 

On  the  hearth  there’s  an  empty  seat ; 

And  I  miss  the  shadows  from  off  the  wall, 

And  the  patter  of  many  feet 
’Tis  for  this  that  a  tear  gathered  o’er  my  sight ; 

At  the  one  pair  of  stockings  to  mend  to-night. 

’Twas  said  that  far  through  the  forest  wild, 

And  over  the  mountain  bold, 

Was  a  land  whose  rivers  and  darkening  caves 
Were  gemmed  with  the  fairest  gold  ; 

Then  my  first-born  turned  from  the  oaken  door, 
And  I  knew  the  shadows  were  only  four. 

Another  went  forth  on  the  foaming  wave, 

And  diminished  the  basket  store — 

But  his  feet  grew  cold,  so  weary  and  cold, 

They’ll  never  be  warm  any  more — 

And  this  nook  in  its  emptiness,  seemeth  to  me, 

To  give  back  no  voice  but  the  moan  of  the  sea. 
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Two  others  have  gone  towards  tho  setting  sun, 
And  made  them  a  home  in  its  light, 

And  fairy  fingers  have  taken  their  share, 

To  mend  by  the  fireside  bright ; 

Some  other  baskets  their  garments  fill — 

But  mine!  Oh!  mine  is  emptier  still. 

Another — the  dearest — the  fairest — tho  best — 
Was  taken  by  the  angels  away, 

And  clad  in  a  garment  that  waxeth  not  old, 

In  a  land  of  continual  day. 

0  !  wonder  no  more  at  the  dimmed  eye-sight, 
While  I  mend  the  one  pair  of  stockings  to-night. 


THE  CHRISTIAN  OR  CHURCH  YEAR. 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 


“As  prisoners  notch  their  tally-stick, 

And  wait  the  far-off  day, 

So  marks  She  days,  and  months  and  years, 

To  ponder  and  to  pray  ; 

And  year  by  year,  beginning  new 
Her  faithful  task  sublime, 

How  lovingly  she  meteth  out, 

Each  portion  in  its  time.” 

u  Some  one  ought  to  give  us  an  explanation  of  the  Church-Year,” 
said  one  of  the  attentive  readers  of  The  Guardian,  to  us  a  short  time 
ago.  We  saw  from  the  twinkle  of  his  eye  that  he  meant  we  should  do 
it  ourself ;  and  we  could  not  but  take  the  general  suggestion  as  a  partic¬ 
ular  request.  The  subject  is  interesting  in  itself,  and  we  hope  that  the 
popular  exhibition  of  it,  which  follows,  may  be  both  interesting  and  in¬ 
structive  to  our  readers. 

There  is  a  natural  year.  This  is  made  complete  by  one  revolution  of 
the  earth  round  the  sun.  It  has  its  peculiar  reigning  periods  or  seasons, 
Spring,  Summer,  Autumn  and  Winter;  also  day  and  night.  These 
regulate,  carry  forward,  and  modify  all  earthly  life,  vegetable  and  animal, 
and  also  the  human,  so  far  as  it  is  natural  and  earthly.  This  natural  year, 
though  with  some  modifications  of  climate,  is  the  same  for  all  the  world. 

There  is  a  national  or  civil  year.  This  is  formed  by  every  nation 
for  itself.  It  grows  out  of  its  history,  and  general  spirit.  Its  ruling 
periods  are  formed  by  its  anniversaries  and  gala  days,  commem¬ 
orating  its  great  historical  events — the  birth-day  of  the  nation,  times 
of  national  dangers  and  deliverances,  inaugurations  and  coronations 
of  its  rulers,  the  transaction  of  legislative,  judicial,  and  executive  busi¬ 
ness,  the  birth  and  death  of  its  historical  men,  and  its  subordinate  pro¬ 
vincial  holidays,  connected  with  local  social  life,  or  the  arrangements 
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of  business  interests  in  communities.  These  form  a  cycle,  through  which 
the  national  life  passes  every  year,  engaging  the  national  mind  and  heart, 
and  characterizing  its  general  spirit  in  innumerable  ways. 

For  the  smaller  circle  of  the  family,  there  is  a  family  year.  It 
grows  out  of  its  own  history.  Its  periods  are  such  as  have  been  marked 
by  ruling  events.  Its  commemoration  seasons  are  such  days  as  are 
notable  in  the  past  history  of  the  family,  and  the  generations  from  which 
the  family  descends ;  the  birth-days  of  the  parents,  the  anniversary  of 
their  marriage,  the  birth-days  of  their  children,  their  baptism  and  con¬ 
firmation,  the  anniversaries  of  their  marriage,  and  such  other  events  as 
a  grateful  recollection  of  past  providential  dealings  with  the  family  may 
ask  to  be  prominently  remembered.  Besides  these,  a  cultivated  family 
love  will  desire,  solemnly  and  silently,  to  remember  and  commemorate  the 
anniversaries  of  any  deaths  that  have  occurred  in  its  bosom — the  celestial 
birth-days  of  its  sainted  members. 

Above  all  these,  including  and  sanctifying  them  all,  there  is,  in  the 
world  so  far  as  it  is  Christian,  and  in  every  Christian  nation  and  family  a 
Christian  or  church  year. 

While  the  natural  year  is  made  by  the  natural  heavens,  this  is  the  cre¬ 
ation  of  the  spiritual  or  supernatural  heavens  ;  and  instead  of  regulat¬ 
ing  the  natural  life  of  earth,  it  regulates  the  spiritual  life  of  man,  the 
head  of  the  natural  creation.  It  is  the  heavenly  in  the  earthly.  It  is 
the  eternal,  taking  up  time  into  its  high  and  glorious  cycles.  It  is  the 
spiritual  and  divine  taking  hold  of  and  entering  the  natural  and  human  for 
the  purposes  of  redemption,  salvation  and  glorification.  It  is  the  king¬ 
dom  of  grace  raising  all  earthly  kingdoms  and  families  into  its  own 
heavenly  life,  and  power,  and  light ;  and  thus  fulfilling  their  cycles,  with 
their  season,  in  its  own  grace  and  glory.  In  it,  and  under  the  power  of 
its  sacred  cycles,  the  Church  with  its  saintly  subjects,  ever  anew  appre¬ 
hends,  expresses,  and  presents  its  divine  faith  and  heavenly  life. 

In  the  same  way  as  the  national  or  family  years  grows  out  of  the 
constitution  and  history  of  these  communions,  so  does  the  church  year 
grow  out  of  the  origin  and  history  of  the  Church  and  kingdom  of  God 
in  the  earth.  The  revelation  and  beginning  of  the  divine  in  the  history 
of  our  world,  lie  as  the  foundation  of  its  holy  seasons.  Like  the  natural, 
national,  and  family  years,  it  has  its  principle  and  its  subordinate  seasons  ; 
the  less  ever  growing  out  of  the  greater,  and  dependent  on  them.  Like 
the  natural  year,  it  has  its  suns  that  rule  as  the  greater  lights,  and  its 
satellites  that  are  ruled  and  illuminated  by  them.  All  are  necessary  to 
complete  one  glorious  whole,  and  each  important  in  its  place  to  make 
up  the  sublime  spiritual  firmament  overarching  the  Church,  bearing  with 
varied  genial  influences  upon  the  development  of  saintly  life,  and  stand¬ 
ing  for  signs,  and  for  seasons,  and  for  days,  and  for  years. 

Though  the  Church  Year  is  one  organic  whole,  having  its  unity  in 
the  gracious  revelation  of  God  to  man,  and  extending  the  grace  of  re¬ 
demption  to  all  man’s  needs  ;  yet  as  God  is  a  Trinity  in  unity,  revealing 
Himself  for  our  salvation,  as  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  the  Church 
Year  has  three  great  Festivals,  with  the  holy  seasons  of  which  they  are 
the  centre  :  Christmas,  Easter  and  Whitsuntide.  The  Christmas  season 
is  founded  in  and  celebrates  the  Love  of  the  Father,  who  as  at  that  time 
gave  to  the  world  the  Son,  and  in  Him,  hope  and  life.  The  Easter 
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season  rests  on,  and  celebrates  the  Grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who 
as  at  time  died  for  our  sins  and  rose  again  for  our  justification.  Whit¬ 
suntide  season  commemorates  the  Communion  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  who 
proceedeth  from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  and  by  whom,  all  that  believe, 
are  made  partakers  of  all  the  divine  gifts  and  graces.  In  and  through 
these  seasons  the  Triune  God,  in  the  Church,  through  its  blessed  ordi¬ 
nances  and  worship,  lifts  His  hands  over  us,  imparting  to  us  the  full 
benediction  of  His  mercy,  saying,  “  The  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
and  the  love  of  God,  and  the  communion  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  be  with 
you  all.  Amen.” 

Thus  the  Church  Year  is  one  organic  whole.  It  will  be  noticed, 
however,  that  the  three  great  Festivals  mentioned,  all  fall  in  the  first 
half  of  the  sacred  year.  On  this  fact  rests  a  division  of  the  Church 
Year  into  two  parts.  In  the  first  half,  are  included  the  commemoration 
of  the  great  divine  facts  of  redemption — the  Advent,  Birth,  and  Circum¬ 
cision  of  Christ ;  the  Epiphany,  or  His  revelation  to  the  Gentiles,  as 
foreshadowed  in  the  visit  of  the  Wise  Men  from  the  East,  and  the  sub¬ 
sequently  fulfilled;  the  forty  days  in  commemoration  of  His  Fasting  and 
Temptation  in  the  Wilderness;  His  royal  entrance  into  Jerusalem  on 
Palm  Sunday;  His  Passion  on  Good  Friday;  His  Resurrection  on  Easter; 
His  Ascension  into  Heaven  on  Ascension-day;  and  the  Advent  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  on  Whitsuntide.  During  the  entire  half  of  the  sacred  year, 
the  Church  celebrates  God’s  acts  and  revelations  to  man,  His  coming 
to  man,  and  His  work  for  man.  The  second  half  of  the  sacred  year  cel¬ 
ebrates  God’s  work  in  man — the  re-production  of  those  divine  acts  in 
the  fruits  of  personal  piety — man’s  acts  toward  God  in  return,  and  his 
returning  meeting  and  coming  to  God.  It  begins  with  Trinity  Sunday 
the  first  after  Whitsuntide.  After  the  full  revelation  of  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Ghost,  and  after  they  have  given  themselves  to  man  for  his 
salvation,  the  glory  of  the  Holy  Trinity  is  commemorated,  and  the  work 
of  these  three  divine  Persons  is  celebrated  in  the  lives  of  the  Saints, 
bringing  forth  and  completing  in  them  the  full  fruits  of  salvation.  This 
period  of  the  sacred  year  continues  till  the  return  of  Advent,  complet¬ 
ing  the  cycle  of  the  year,  in  the  whole  of  which  is  thus  commemorated 
all  God’s  mercy  and  grace  to  us  and  in  us. 

Thus  the  second  part  of  the  Church  Year  is  an  echo  and  true  answer 
to  the  first.  As  in  the  first  creation  God  created  the  powers  above — 
the  light,  the  firmament,  the  sun,  moon  and  stars,  to  rule  and  bless  the 
earth,  and  then  called  upon  the  earth  to  respond  to  the  influence  of  these 
genial  powers,  “  Let  the  earth  bring  forth — let  the  w'aters  bring  forth;” 
so  in  this  new  creation,  as  set  forth  in  the  order  of  the  Church  Year, 
He  first  meets  the  earth  by  heavenly  powers  of  grace,  that  man  may  rise 
and  meet  the  coming  mercy. 

There  is  an  inward,  intimate,  and  necessary  connection  between  our 
faith  and  our  worship.  The  two  must  live  together  in  us.  The  acts 
and  teachings  of  Christ  must  ever  inspire  our  devotion.  Hence  the 
order  of  the  Church  Year  follows  the  order  of  the  Creed,  in  which  the 
facts  of  Christ’s  life  are  set  forth  in  their  historical  order,  out  of  which 
all  teachings  must  grow,  and  in  living  harmony  with  which  they  must 
ever  be  held.  As  our  faith,  so  also  our  worship,  and  consequently  also 
our  religious  life  must  ever  lead  us  after  our  Saviour  through  scenes  and 
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experiences  like  those  through  which  He  passed.  He  must  be  born  in 
us  ;  and  we  must  ever  suffer  with  Him,  rise  with  Him,  and  ascend  with 
Him.  Thus  we  follow  our  Head  through  the  whole  year.  Throughout 
the  Church  Year,  Christ  is  still  living  and  acting  in  the  Church,  through 
his  people.  Thus  is  our  life  brought  into  harmony  and  sympathy  with 
the  life  of  our  blessed  Saviour.  We  not  only  think  of  Him,  follow  Him 
in  His  teachings,  and  imitate  His  example ;  but  we  live  after  Him,  re¬ 
producing  and  repeating  His  life  in  our  own. 

At  Advent,  which  begins  the  Sacred  year,  the  Church  is  out  with  the 
Shepherds  and  Wise  Men  looking  and  waiting  for  the  coming  Christ, 
and  preparing  for  the  Christmas  joy.  When  the  season  of  His  Passion 
draws  on,  through  the  Lenten  season,  Christ’s  people  go  about  in 
silent  penitence,  and  in  sympathetic  forebodings  of  sorrow,  as  amid  the 
lonely  shades  of  Gethsemane,  and  in  the  awful  twilight  which  the  blush¬ 
ing  sun  spreads  solemnly  over  the  scene  of  His  sufferings. 

Between  His  Passion,  on  Good  Friday,  and  His  Resurrection  on 
Easter,  His  people  are  veiled  in  weeds.  Like  the  two  disciples  on  their 
way  to  Ernmaus,  they  “walk  and  are  sad.”  The  Marys  “stand  at  the 
sepulchre  weeping;”  and  their  sad  countenaces  seem  to  say  to  each 
other,  and  to  all :  “  Tread  softly  around  the  place  where  He  sleeps  !” 
But  hope  brightens  with  the  dawn  of  the  third  day.  O,  what  joy  thrills 
the  hearts  of  all  watching  souls  at  the  words  of  the  Easter  Heralds,  who 
say  :  “  He  is  not  here  ;  he  is  risen  ;  come,  see  the  place  where  he  lay  !” 

Then  from  Easter  to  Ascension-day,  the  Saints,  during  forty  days, 
await  visits  from  the  risen,  living  Saviour.  There  are  joyful  meetings, 
blessed  surprisals,  here  and  there,  now  and  then.  He  hovers,  as  it  were, 
over  the  earth,  neither  belonging  to  it,  nor  yet  having  wholly  departed 
from  it.  He  is  training  the  hearts  of  His  people  to  ascend,  sweetly 
temptiug  their  spirits  upwards,  and  at  last,  by  His  own  visible  ascension, 
shows  them  the  way. 

Then  there  is  another  waiting,  for  ten  days,  for  the  promised  gift  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  The  time  is  spent  in  “prayer  and  supplication  ;”  and  the 
morning  of  Pentecost  finds  all  “with  one  accord  in  one  place,”  when 
they  are  all  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Now,  with  Trinity  Sunday,  we  enter  upon  a  long  season  consecrated 
to  the  cultivation  of  all  Christian  virtues  and  graces  ;  that  thus  we  may 
put  on  Christ  more  and  more,  and  walk  in  Him,  and  become  conformed 
to  His  blessed  image  and  life  in  all  things,  preparing  for  the  coming 
Advent,  which  is  to  us  a  foreshadowing  prophesy  of  His  glorious  second 
appearing,  when  He,  wrho  first  came  to  save  the  world,  comes  again  to 
judge  it. 

From  all  this  we  may  see  how  well  adapted  is  the  whole  order  of  the 
Church  Year,  to  bring  our  whole  life  into  harmony  and  sympathy  with 
the  life  of  Jesus,  our  Saviour. 

The  same  object  is  also  very  essentially  promoted  by  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  beautiful  harmony  and  sympathy  between  the  Natural  Year 
and  the  Sacred  Year  of  the  Church.  Their  course  runs  together,  and 
there  is  a  striking  analogy  between  them  at  all  points. 

Christmas,  the  time  when  Christ  entered  upon  a  sad  life  in  a  cold 
world,  comes  near  the  winter  solstice,  in  mid-winter,  in  a  dark,  cold  and 
stormy  time,  when  the  night  is  longest  and  the  day  shortest.  All  life  is 
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latent,  introverted,  buried  in  its  roots  and  germs,  while  dreariness  and 
bareness  covers  the  face  of  the  earth.  What  an  impressive  picture  of 
the  moral  state  of  the  world,  as  it  was  when  Christ  came  as  life  in  the 
midst  of  death.  Christmas  comes,  moreover,  just  immediately  after 
the  solstice,  when  the  sun  begins  to  gain  power — when  the  light  begins 
to  obtain  the  mastery  over  darkness — when  the  days  begin  to  grow 
longer  and  the  nights  shorter  ;  and  this  process  goes  on  to  increase  till 
it  breaks  forth  into  full  victory  at  Easter.  This  is  a  picture  of  Christ’s 
life  from  His  birth,  when  both  the  world  of  nature  and  the  world  of  man, 
turned  their  cold,  dark  side  toward  Him,  on  through  sufferings  and  sor¬ 
row,  but  ever  triumphing  more  and  more,  till  his  life  reached  its  deep¬ 
est  humiliation  in  the  grave,  and  then  also  achieved  its  highest  victory 
in  the  resurrection. 

Easter  comes  with  the  Spring.  Life  begins  to  come  forth  from  the 
bosom  of  Winter.  The  resurrection  of  nature  is  again  in  smypathy 
with  the  resurrection  of  nature’s  Lord  and  Restorer.  Life  around  the 
sepulchre  in  the  Garden  struggles,  in  harmony  with  that  life  in  the  new 
tomb.  The  Spring  joy  is  also  the  Easter  joy;  and,  with  the  jubilee  of 
the  happy  disciples  around  the  empty  tomb,  the  fields  and  the  pastures 
sing,  the  trees  clap  their  hands,  and  the  little  hills  rejoice  on  every  side. 
Nature  echoes  the  song  of  joyful  and  victorious  grace  :  “  Lo,  the 

Winter  is  past,  the  rain  is  over  and  gone  ;  the  flowers  appear  on  the 
earth,  the  time  of  the  singing  of  birds  is  come,  and  the  voice  of  the 
turtle  is  heard  in  our  laud.” 

Whitsuntide  comes  when  all  is  bloom  and  beauty  ;  when  fragrance 
breathes  over  the  fields  and  gardens,  aud  hope  and  joy  fill  the  heart  of 
man.  In  the  bloom  which  reigns  around,  we  have  the  symbolic  promise 
of  the  Spirit,  and  the  beginning  of  His  blessed  fruits. 

Then  comes  the  long  Summer  season,  when  the  heat  and  burden  of 
the  day  must  be  borne,  but  during  which  at  the  same  time  all  that  has 
been  given  in  the  way  of  promise,  beginning,  and  first  fruits,  is  ripened, 
extending  even  into  the  golden  Autumn,  so  that  all  may  be  fully  per¬ 
fected  and  gathered  in. 

Thus  Christianity  does  not  contradict  the  natural  order  of  the  world, 
but  falls  in  with  it,  permeating  its  seasons  with  its  own  higher  renovat¬ 
ing  power.  It  does  not  destroy,  but  restore  and  fulfill.  It  takes  up 
those  feelings  which  nature,  through  its  seasons,  naturally  inspires,  ele¬ 
vates  them,  sanctifies  and  glorifies  them  in  its  grace.  The  gloominess  of 
our  Winter  feelings  are  changed  into  gracious  penitence  ;  the  hope  of 
our  Spring  feelings  are  elevated  into  that  lively  hope  unto  which  we 
are  begotten  by  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  from  the  dead  ;  the  joy 
of  our  early  Summer  feelings  are  glorified  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  be¬ 
come  a  religious  joy.  Thus  nature  too  is  conquered  by  grace,  and  as 
interpreted  by  grace,  is  made  to  lend  its  aid  to  the  awakening  of  pious 
emotions,  and  the  cultivation  of  a  holy  life. 

Thus,  as  our  Saviour  by  His  Incarnation  brought  a  new  life  down 
into  our  humanity,  so  the  church  creates  for  us  a  new  world  of  grace,  in 
the  midst  of  the  old  world  of  nature.  To  the  saint  who  lives  really  and 
truly  in  the  spirit  of  the  Church  Year,  the  former  things  have  passed  away. 
He  lives  in  the  bosom  of  a  new  world,  in  the  midst  of  new  relations, 
sympathies  and  affinities,  and  his  life  progresses  undernew  powers. 
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He  scarcely  thinks  of,  or  mentions  the  natural  order  of  time.  He  does 
not  say  it  is  so  long  till  Spring,  or  Summer,  or  Autumn,  or  Winter — so 
long  till  harvest,  or  till  the  new  moon.  This  is  the  Pagan,  Jewish, 
worldly  mode  of  counting  time,  by  the  natural  seasons.  He  says,  so 
long  till  Advent,  Christmas,  Easter,  Whitsuntide.  These  are  his  places 
and  way-marks  in  the  flow  of  time.  His  thoughts  and  feeling  cluster 
not  around  the  natural  order  of  the  world,  but  around  the  sacred  order, 
as  it  has  been  new-created  in  time,  in  Jesus  Christ  and  the  Church.  His 
strongest  associations  bind  him  to  the  Church,  in  whose  bosom  all  space 
centers  in  holy  places,  all  persons  are  referred  to  holy  persons,  and  all 
time  centres  around  holy  seasons  ;  and  where,  in  short,  all  things  turn  a 
bright  and  consecrated  side  toward  faith  and  piety,  and  thus  become 
sacred  things. 

Thus  the  world  of  associations,  affinities  and  sympathies,  in  which 
profane  and  natural  men  live,  move,  and  have  their  being,  is  not  his 
world.  He  regards  it  as  entirely  subordinated  while  it  lasts,  and  sees  it 
also  doomed  to  ultimate  destruction  with  its  suns,  moons,  seasons  and 
years,  when  it  shall  be  cast  aside  as  a  worn  out  garment.  Not  only  does 
he  live  in  the  abiding  consciousness  that  this  will  once  be  the  doom  of 
all  things  natural  outside  of  grace,  but  even  now  he  feels  the  process 
going  on  in  and  around  him.  The  natural  order  of  the  world  loses  its 
power  over  him  more  and  more,  and  its  charm  departs.  It  dies  to 
Him.  He  dies  to  it.  He  sees  the  awfully  glorious  prophesy  hastening 
to  its  fulfillment :  “  Whose  voice  then  shook  the  earth  ;  yet  once  more 
I  shake  not  the  earte  only,  but  also  heaven.  And  this  word,  yet  once 
more,  signifieth  the  removing  of  those  things  that  are  shaken,  that  those 
things  which  cannot  be  shaken  may  remain.” 

Yes,  the  natural  vanishes  in  the  presence  and  power  of  the  super¬ 
natural.  The  world  gives  way  to  the  Church.  Earth  yields  to  Heaven, 
The  coming  of  the  kingdom  of  God  into  the  earth,  as  fast  as  it  comes, 
makes  all  persons,  places  and  times  holy.  The  vision  of  St.  John  is 
coming  to  pass  :  “  And  I  saw  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth  :  for  the 
first  heaven  and  the  first  earth  had  passed  away.” 

Living  in  the  midst  of  such  a  divine  order,  the  natural  tide  of  the 
world  loses  its  power  over  the  hearts  and  lives  of  saints  ;  and  in  the 
bosom  of  this  kingdom  of  grace  they  live  in  full  sympathy  with  the 
Saviour,  follow  Him,  as  time  rolls  on,  through  the  Sacred  year,  re-pro¬ 
ducing  and  setting  forth  anew,  in  their  own  deep  life  of  faith,  all  the 
scenes  and  experiences  in  His  history,  that  they  may  know  Him,  and 
the  power  of  His  resurrection,  and  the  fellowship  of  His  sufferings;  being 
made  conformable  unto  His  death,  if  by  any  means  they  may  apprehend 
that  for  which  also  they  are  apprehended  of  Christ  Jesus. 

To  celebrate  these  festivals  properly,  is  to  enter  fully  into  the  life  and 
spirit  of  the  facts  which  they  commemorate.  It  is  to  surrender  our¬ 
selves  to  the  power  of  these  facts,  and  have  that  power  live  in  us.  It 
is  by  faith,  to  transcend  time  and  space,  and  to  be  present  where  these 
facts  transpire,  as  living  witnesses.  It  is  to  feel  all  that  those  felt  who 
were  actual  witnesses  of  them  ;  and  thus  to  have  our  faith  and  life  in¬ 
vigorated  by  the  presence  of  these  glorious  realities.  He  who  best 
attains  this,  best  keeps  holy  days,  and  best  celebrates  holy  seasons. 
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It  is  not  merely  the  teaching  we  receive  on  these  occasions  in  the  way 
of  sermons  or  of  symbolical  representations  which  benefits  us ;  it  is  also 
the  spirit  of  the  occasion,  into  which  we  enter,  and  which,  being  adapted 
to  the  wants  of  our  consciousness,  powerfully  moves  ouf  emotions,  in¬ 
spires  and  awakens  various  associations  and  feelings.  It  is  not  so  much 
our  minds,  our  reason,  our  understanding,  that  are  moved,  as  that  which 
is  deeper,  namely  our  life,  our  affections,  our  emotious  and  feelings,  our 
joys  or  sorrows,  our  longings  and  hopes.  These  festival  occasions  bring 
us  into  a  world  of  surroundings  in  which  we  rather  feel  than  think  ;  for 
reflection  is  not  much  needed,  where  we  are  in  the  very  presence  of  the 
facts  themselves.  Their  power  reaches  us  not  in  a  secondary  way  by 
reflection,  but  comes  directly  to  our  consciousness,  and  moves  all  the 
foundations  of  our  life.  This  is  alike  the  life  and  power  of  the  fasts  and 
the  festival  seasons  of  the  Church. 

From  what  has  now  been  set  forth,  it  will  be  readily  seen  that  the 
Church  Year  is  not  an  empty  round  of  vain  formalities,  nor  yet  merely  a 
beautiful  theory  of  man’s  device,  but  that  it  is  divine  as  growing  out  of 
the  divine  facts  of  our  redemption  ;  that  it  helps  to  make  these  real  to 
us,  and  brings  us  into  sympathy  with  them.  Thus  it  helps  to  lay  the 
foundations  of  our  piety  deep  in  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  perennially 
refreshes  our  devotion  as  from  the  fountains  of  life.  It  pours  in  upon 
our  weary  life,  throughout  the  entire  year,  the  varied,  every  new,  bless¬ 
ings  of  manifold  grace. 


OUR  NATIVE  LAND. 


BY  MBS.  JANE  M.  MEAD. 


Our  dear  native  land — with  a  palace  or  cot — 

Be  the  climate  serene,  or  all  frigid  the  spot — 

’Mid  Arno’s  green  vales,  or  the  desert’s  hot  sand — 

The  sweetest  of  climes  is  our  dear  native  land. 

Though  never  so  rugged,  and  wintry,  and  wild, 

Who  loves  not  the  sod  that  he  loved  when  a  child? 
Who  loves  not  the  wood,  where  in  boyhood  he  strayed  ? 
The  green  where  he  sported,  the  games  that  he  played  ? 

Oh,  mem’ry  paints  raptures  that  manhood,  in  vain, 
Would  barter  the  wealth  of  the  world  to  regain  ! 

And  clothes  with  a  halo  of  beauty  and  truth, 

The  friends  of  his  boyhood,  the  home  of  his  youth. 
Though  life  may  have  charms  on  a  far  foreign  shore, 

He  sighs  as  he  asks,  “  Shall  I  see  them  no  more  ?” 

An  alien,  ’mid  scenes  the  most  lovely  and  grand, 

The  heart  has  no  home  but  its  dear  native  land. 
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ORIGIN  OF  PLANTS. 


Celery  originated  in  Germany  ;  the  chestnut  came  from  Italy  ;  the 
onion  originated  in  Egypt ;  tobacco  is  a  native  of  Virginia  ;  the  nettle 
is  a  native  of  Europe  ;  the  citron  is  a  native  of  Greece  ;  the  pine  is  anative 
of  America  ;  the  poppy  originated  in  the  East ;  oats  originated  in  North 
Africa ;  rye  came  originally  from  Siberia ;  parsley  was  first  known  in 
Sardinia  ;  the  pear  and  apple  are  from  Europe ;  spinach  was  first  cul¬ 
tivated  in  Europe ;  the  sun-flower  was  brought  from  Peru ;  the  mul¬ 
berry  tree  originated  in  Persia ;  the  walnut  and  peach  come  from  Persia ; 
the  horse-chestnut  is  a  native  of  Thibet ;  the  cucumber  came  from  the 
East  Indies  ;  the  quince  came  from  the  island  of  Crete  ;  the  radish  is  a 
native  of  China  and  J apan  ;  peas  are  supposed  to  be  of  Egyptian  origin  ; 
garden  beans  came  from  the  East  Indies  ;  garden  cress  is  from  Egypt  and 
the  East ;  horseradish  came  from  the  south  of  Europe  ;  hemp  is  a  native 
of  Persia  and  the  East  Indies  ;  the  cranberry  is  a  native  of  Europe  and 
America  ;  the  parsnip  is  supposed  to  be  a  native  of  Peru  and  Mexico  ;  the 
currant  and  gooseberry  came  from  Southern  Europe  ;  buckwheat  came 
originally  from  Siberia  and  Tartary  ;  millet  was  first  known  in  India  and 
Abyssinia  ;  the  gourd  is  probably  an  Eastern  plant. 

Writers  of  undeniable  respectability  state  that  the  cereals,  and  others  of 
these  edible  productions,  grow  spontaneously  in  that  portion  of  Tartary 
<east  of  the  Belar  Tagh,  and  north  of  the  Himalaya  mountains. 


BROKEN  TIES. 


The  broken  ties  of  happier  days, 
How  often  do  they  seem 
To  come  before  our  mental  gaze 
Like  a  remembered  dream  ; 
Around  us  each  dissevered  chain 
In  sparkling  ruins  lies, 

And  earthly  hands  can  ne’er  again 
Unite  those  broken  ties. 


Each  care,  each  ill  of  mortal  birth, 

Is  sent  in  pitying  love, 

To  lift  the  lingering  heart  from  earth, 
And  speed  its  flight  above. 

And  every  pang  which  rends  the  breast, 
And  every  joy  that  dies, 

Tells  us  to  seek  a  heavenly  rest, 

And  trust  to  holier  ties. 
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EDITORIAL  SEED-THOUGHTS. 


“  Gather  up  the  Fragments  that  Remain,  that  Nothing  may  be  Lost.” 


the  editor  abroad. 

In  going  on  a  journey,  the  great  thing, 
and  the  first  in  order,  is  to  start — the 
rest  generally  goes  on  of  itself.  As 
with  most  of  pex*sons  getting  up  in  the 
morning  is  the  hardest  part  of  the  day’s 
work,  so  generally  the  most  difficult 
part  of  a  journey  is  to  start.  “  We 
can’t  get  off” — so  we  are  apt  to  think. 
But  there  is  really  a  great  deal  of  decep¬ 
tion  in  regard  to  this  supposed  difficulty. 
Let  any  one  but  just  make  the  proper 
effort  and  actually  get  off,  and  when  he 
returns,  after  one,  two,  or  three  weeks, 
lie  will  be  surprised  to  find  how  well  the 
world  went  on  around  home  without 
him.  We  are  never  of  so  much  account 
as  we  think  we  are.  The  question,  “Do 
they  miss  me  at  home?”  is  touchingly 
answered  in  the  song,  but  if  disposed  of 
in  sober  prose,  it  would  simply  be,  “Not 
much?”  It  might  be  a  more  serious 
matter  if  it  were  to  be  an  absence  of  a 
year  or  of  years,  but  a  few  weeks  amount  j 
to  nothing  more  than  a  pleasant  relief  of 
monotony,  and  a  little  spice  of  variety.  ' 
Subdue  then  at  once,  the  vanity  of  think¬ 
ing  that  you  cannot  be  spared,  and — off 
at  once. 

It  is  a  good  and  a  pleasant  thing  to 
travel.  Good  for  soul  and  body  ;  espe- 1 
daily  so  for  such  as  are  at  home  much 
confined  to  indoor  labor,  or  a  monotonous  j 
round  of  labor.  How  interesting  and 
refreshing  to  such,  are  the  everchanging  j 
scenes  that  pass  them  like  a  panorama 
in  the  wide,  wide  world.  Moreover,  of 
all  the  pleasant  months  in  the  year  for 
this  enjoyment,  there  is  none  like  May 
and  June.  For  our  little  excursion,  we  cut 
off  the  last  of  the  first,  and  the  first  of 
the  last — taking  from  May  29th  till  June 
9th,  for  our  trip. 

We  would  recommend  another  thing. 
If  you  wish  to  go  West,  take  the  first 
train  after  12  o’clock  at  night.  This 
will  bring  you  into  the  mountains  by  day 
light.  But  what  is  still  better,  it  will 
enable  you,  wherever  you  may  be  travel¬ 
ing,  to  see  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
sights  to  be  seen,  and  one  which  is  sel¬ 
dom  seen  by  city  people.  This,  namely, 
the  dawn  of  the  morning  in  the  “dap¬ 
pled  East,”  and  the  rising  of  the  sun !  j 


Some  of  our  readers  have  no  doubt 
witnessed  this  sublime  sight ;  but  there 
are,  no  doubt  some  who  have  not.  It  is 
worth  a  railroad  trip  to  see  it.  It  is 
especially  beautiful  in  the  mountains. 
We  have  seen  it  on  the  prairies,  and  at 
the  Falls  of  Niagara,  and  sometimes  at 
home,  but  nowhere  does  it  equal  in  love¬ 
liness  the  dawn  and  sun-rise  along  the 
head-waters  of  the  blue  Juniata.  IIow 
it  kindles  up  the  peaks  and  glows  along 
the  sides  of  the  mountains,  as  you  roll 
around  the  bluffs  and  over  the  raised 
valleys  of  those  interesting  mountain 
regions. 

The  ride  and  the  scenery  is  the  more 
pleasant  on  account  of  the  pleasantness 
of  the  road.  Though  it  passes  through 
a  region  where,  not  a  half  a  century  ago, 
it  was  thought  that  not  even  a  turnpike 
could  be  made,  this  Pennsylvania  Cen¬ 
tral  is  decidedly  the  smoothest  and  most 
agreeable  road  in  the  land.  Though  not 
in  the  same  sense,  yet  literally,  in  the 
language  of  prophesy,  the  valleys  are 
raised  and  the  mountains  made  low.  As 
if  ascending  a  Bable-tower,  the  iron 
horse,  with  his  long  train,  winds  up  the 
slopes  of  the  Allegheny  with  such  a 
gradual  ascent  that  you  scarcely  know 
that  you  are  rising.  At  length,  as  if 
tired  of  winding  and  climbing,  he  rushes 
into  the  mountain  like  a  dragon  of  the 
age  of  fable  into  his  hole,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  brings  you  out  into  day-light 
West  of  the  Alleghenies  !  All  right ! — 
and  on  you  go.  The  whole  road  is  bal¬ 
lasted  with  stone  between  the  cross-ties, 
which  not  only  prevents  the  rising  of 
dust,  but  also  gives  to  the  cars  that 
peculiar — what  shall  I  say  ? — soft  sound¬ 
ing,  corky,  turnpiky  roll,  (excuse  the 
new  words,)  which  we  have  found  on  no 
other  road.  The  Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne 
and  Chicago  Road,  has  also,  of  late,  been 
brought  under  the  presidency  of  Mr. 
Thompson,  the  prince  of  railroad  Presi¬ 
dents,  and  is  now  undergoing  a  similar 
renovation.  This  part  completed,  after 
the  same  comfortable  fashion,  this  will 
be,  throughout,  as  it  is  already  for  370 
miles,  away  into  the  heart  of  the  far 
West,  the  most  delightful  road  in  the 
whole  country.  Though  his  friends  will 
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miss  T.  A.  Scott,  Esq.,  former  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Western  Division  of  the 
Penn’a  Central,  in  the  place  he  so  well 
filled  for  years,  they  will  be  glad  to  find 
that  his  superior  qualifications  as  a  rail¬ 
road  manager,  have  brought  to  him  the 
invitation  to  “come  up  higher,”  and 
that  he  is  now  associated  with  Mr. 
Thompson  as  Vice  President,  in  the  room 
of  Mr.  Foster,  deceased.  While  spend¬ 
ing  a  few  days  in  somewhat  leisurely 
travel  through  parts  of  Ohio,  we  were 
struck  with  the  changes  which  have  been 
wrought  by  railroads  in  twenty-three 
years,  when  we  first  became  acquainted 
with  the  locations  which  we  now  re-visit¬ 
ed.  The  whole  net-work  of  business 
and  trade  has  been  changed.  In  most 
of  cases,  what  were  prominent  business 
centres  then,  are  so  no  more.  The  net¬ 
work  of  railroads  spread  over  the  State, 
have  created  other  centres  of  trade. 
Thus  the  business  life  has  been  absorbed 
from  many  towns  and  villages  ;  and  its 
property  in  many  cases,  at  least  for  a 
time,  has  sorely  depreciated.  As  a  con¬ 
sequence  of  all  this,  we  found  that  many 
of  the  pioneer  capitalists  have  “gone 
by  the  board,”  as  the  saying  goes,  hav¬ 
ing  sunk  their  capital,  in  what  is  now 
stock  left  adrift  on  dry  sand-banks, 
because  the  stream  of  business  and  trade 
has  been  drawn  into  other  channels.  It 
was  to  us  a  sad  sight  in  several  cases 
to  observe,  on  forsaken  warehouses  and 
factories,  in  large  letters,  the  names  of 
men  who,  twenty-three  years  ago,  repre¬ 
sented  the  wealth  and  enterprise  of  the 
towns  in  which  they  did  good  pioneer 
service  for  whole  communities  ;  and  to 
pass  by  their  beautiful  private  residences, 
now  in  other  hands,  and  presenting  but 
feebly  the  signs  of  their  former  pride 
and  glory.  To  our  question  as  to  where 
the  former  owners  were,  it  was  generally 
answered,  “broken  up — lost  all — and 
have  gone  West!”  Sic  transit  gloria 
mundi — so  passes  the  glory  of  this  world! 
Of  one  thing  our  ramble  among  former 
familiar  scenes  fully  convinced  us,  that 
while  the  West  is  a  good  place  to  make 
fortunes,  it  has  also  been  to  many  a  good 
place  to  lose  them.  “I  returned,  and 
saw  under  the  sun,  that  the  race  is  not 
to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong, 
neither  yet  bread  to  the  wise,  nor  yet 
riches  to  men  of  understanding,  nor  yet 
favor  to  men  of  skill ;  but  time  and 
chance  happeneth  to  all.”  There  is  a 
Providence  in  this,  as  in  all  other  things. 
“The  Lord  maketh  poor  and  maketh  rich; 


He  bringeth  low  and  raiseth  up.  He 
raisetli  the  poor  out  of  the  dust,  and 
lifteth  up  the  beggar  from  the  dunghill 
to  set  them  among  princes.  He  will 
keep  the  feet  of  his  saints,  and  the  wick¬ 
ed  shall  be  silent  in  darkness  ;  for  by 
strength  shall  no  man  prevail.” 

Our  trip  was  not  solely  a  pleasure  trip; 
we  were  also  charged  with  the  duties  of 
a  Delegate  from  the  Eastern  to  the  West¬ 
ern  Synod  of  the  German  Reformed 
Church,  which  met  at  Akron,  Summit 
county,  Ohio.  Thus  we  were  led  to 
spend  nearly  a  week  in  that  pleasant 
town  of  four  to  five  thousand  inhabitants. 
This  town  is  celebrated,  firstly,  for  its 
lovely,  rural  aspect,  and  the  beauty  and 
taste  of  its  private  residences  ;  and,  sec¬ 
ondly,  as  the  former  home  of  the  noted 
“John  Brown,  of  Ossawattomie,”  who 
had  the  singular  fortune  and  misfortune 
of  gaining  a  rather  undesirable  immor¬ 
tality  for  himself  and  Governor  Wise. 
He  is  well  remembered  in  Akron  as  a 
rather  quiet  man  who  resided  some  miles 
in  the  country,  devoted  to  the  patriarchal 
calling  of  keeping  sheep — this  being  a 
wool-growing  county.  It  is  also  remem¬ 
bered  that  once  on  a  time,  after  he  had 
received  a  letter  from  his  sons  in  Kansas, 
stating  that  “arms  were  more  needed 
there  than  bread,”  he  came  into  town 
with  a  truck  wagon,  drawn  by  a  tame 
and  patient  old  horse,  on  a  mission,  and 
after  the  mode,  as  followeth.  His  horse 
kept  the  middle  of  the  street,  stopping 
of  his  own  accord  whenever  his  master 
entered  a  house,  awaiting  the  result  and 
farther  intimation  to  move.  Meanwhile 
Brown  went  in  and  out,  begging  old  guns, 
pistols,  and  such  like — strange  means  for 
border  civilization.  Having  canvassed 
the  town  in  this  way,  street  by  street, 
he  was  ready  to  return  with  a  “pretty 
good  stock  of  shooting  stuff.”  These 
unchurchly  implements  were  duly  boxed 
and  sent  on  to  “bleeding  Kansas,”  as  if 
it  were  necessary  to  make  it  bleed  a  little 
more.  Not  having  read  the  old  man’s 
life,  we  do  not  know  whether  or  not  this 
incident  is  contained  in  it.  If  not,  the 
readers  of  The  Guardian  are  indebted  to 
our  late  visit  to  this  place  for  this  farther 
information,  which  the  rest  of  the  world 
as  yet  knoweth  not  of! 

But  what  interested  us  more  than  all 
this,  was  the  singular  little  lake  which 
is  located  near  Akron.  The  county,  of 
which  Akron  is  the  seat  of  justice,  is 
called  Summit  county,  because  it  is  the 
highest  part  of  Ohio,  being  located  on 
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the  ridge  which  divides  the  waters  be¬ 
tween  the  lakes  in  the  North,  and  the 
Ohio  river  in  the  South.  Here,  on  this 
ridge,  is  a  small  lake  which  has  two  out¬ 
lets — the  one  on  the  North  forming  a 
stream  which  pours  its  waters  through 
the  Cuyahoga  River,  into  the  lakes,  and 
thence  through  the  St.  Lawrence  into  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  ;  the  other  on  the  South, 
passing  through  the  Tuscarawas,  Mus¬ 
kingum,  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rivers, 
into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Now  we  pic¬ 
ture  to  ourselves  how  a  very  small  cir¬ 
cumstance  may  direct  a  drop  of  water, 
or  a  little  fish,  to  take  one  direction  or 
the  other.  And  then  how  far  apart 
ultimately  their  destination  !  From  this 
we  would  invite  the  young  readers  of 
The  Guardian  to  draw  for  themselves  an 
impressive  and  solemn  lesson.  Youth 
may  be  regarded  as  a  beautiful,  clear, 
unsullied  lake,  on  such  a  dividing  ridge. 
There  are  for  it,  in  like  manner,  two 
outlets  ;  and  both  ways  may  the  stream 
of  life  take  its  course.  A  small  circum¬ 
stance  may  determine  whether  it  shall 
turn  so  as  to  pour  its  treasures  at  last 
into  the  peaceful  haven  of  heavenly  joy, 
or  roll  down  into  the  dark  gulf  of  eternal 
death  !  How  solmenly  true  are  the  lines, 

Great  God,  on  what  a  slender  thread 

Hang  everlasting  things. 

In  conclusion  we  must  not  forget  to 
express  our  thanks  to  the  many  kind 
friends  who  handed  us  their  names  as 
subscribers  to  The  Guardian.  We  hope 
the  monthly  communication  thus  insti¬ 
tuted  between  us  may  be  mutually  as  ; 
pleasant  as  were  our  interviews,  face  to 
face. 


ORIGIN  OF  BLACK  COATS  IN  THE  CLERGY. 

“In  the  year  1524  Luther  laid  aside 
the  monk’s  costume,  and  thenceforth 1 
dressed  according  to  the  fashion  of  the 
world.  He  chose  black  clothes — and 
consequently  the  color  has  become  the  | 
fashion  of  the  clergy.  His  reason  for  i 
choosing  this  color  was :  The  Elector  of 
Saxony  took  an  interest  in  him,  and  now 
and  then  sent  him  a  piece  of  black  cloth, 
being  at  that  time  the  court  fashion,  and 
because  Luther  preferred  it ;  and  so  his 
scholars  thought  it  became  them  to  wear 
the  same  color  as  their  master.  From 
that  time  black  has  been  the  color  most 
worn  by  the  clergy.” 

This  precious  little  morsel  of  histori¬ 
cal  nonsense  has  for  some  time  been  | 
going  the  rounds  of  the  secular  press.  I 


It  is  not  strange  that  they  should  have 
been  imposed  upon,  by  some  one  who 
desired  to  be  original  rather  than  true, 
as  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  they 
should  be  posted  in  church  antiquities  ; 
but  that  the  religious  press  should  take 
it  up,  as  it  has  lately  done,  and  echo  the 
foolish  story,  is  a  little  surprising.  Every 
sentence  contains  a  fib  !  The  Augustin- 
ian  monks  always  did  wear  black,  and 
this  was  the  color  of  Luther's  clothes 
when  he  was  yet  a  monk.  The  clergy 
wore  black  long  before  that  time,  and 
that  color  did  not,  therefore,  at  that  time 
“become  the  fashion  of  the  clergy.” 
The  Elector  of  Saxony  sent  him  black 
cloth  as  a  present,  not  because  it  “was 
at  that  time  the  court  fashion,”  but  be¬ 
cause  it  was  the  clerical  fashion  at  that 
time  and  long  before.  In  the  first  ages 
of  Christianity,  the  prevailing  ecclesias¬ 
tical  dress  was  white ;  but  the  monks, 
both  of  the  Orient  and  Occident,  pre¬ 
ferred  to  wear  black,  as  the  symbol  of 
that  “  godly  sorrow  which  is  not  to  be 
repented  of.”  Hence,  not  only  the  Nuns 
and  Monks  in  the  Greek  church,  who  all 
belong  to  the  order  of  holy  Basilius,  are 
clothed  in  black  to  the  present  day  ;  but 
in  Constantinople,  as  early  as  the  time 
of  St.  Chrysostom,  who  died  A.  D.  407, 
all  the  orthodox  clergy  were  clothed  in 
black,  while  only  the  separatistic  Novi- 
tians  wore  white  habits.  Thus  church 
history  records  that  when  once  the  Novi- 
tian  bishop  Sisinnius  came  on  a  visit  to 
the  Catholic  bishop  Arsacius,  a  friend  of 
the  first  asked  him  why  he  appeared  in 
such  an  improper  dress,  and  where  it 
was  written  that  a  bishop  must  wear 
white  clothes  ?  Whereupon  Sisinnius 
very  promptly  answered  :  “  Tell  me  first 
where  it  is  written  that  a  bishop  must 
be  dressed  in  black!” 

When  now,  in  later  times,  the  black- 
dressed  Basilian  order  of  monks  in  the 
East,  and  the  similarly  dressed  Dominican 
monks  in  the  West,  became  more  and 
more  masters  of  the  pulpit,  the  people 
became  more  and  more  accustomed  to 
see  the  m  nister  in  the  pulpit  in  a  black 
dress,  and  it  could  not  seem  strange  to 
any  one  to  see  Luther,  who,  as  an  Au- 
gustinnn  monk,  had  always  been  in  the 
habit  of  wearing  a  black  dress,  and  in 
i  like  manner  the  other  Protestant  minis- 
!  ters,  appear  officially  in  the  black  robe 
or  gown. 

From  all  this,  it  is  seenliow  untrue  the 
abot  e  story  is.  It  is  not  only  untrue  but 
foolish.  History  is  not,  never  has  been, 
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quite  so  waxy  as  to  have  its  pliable  nose 
turned  in  such  an  immediate  and 
wholesale  way,  by  the  mere  putting  off 
and  putting  on  of  the  coat  of  even  a  Lu¬ 
ther  !  Nor  Christ,  nor  Paul,  ever  reuni¬ 
formed  the  people  and  set  them  march¬ 
ing  after  a  new  fashion  with  quite  so 
much  despatch.  “Coming  events,”  es¬ 
pecially  if  they  come  to  stay  awhile  and 
to  do  some  work,  generally  “cast  their 
shadows  before.”  Such  jerkings  in  his¬ 
tory  as  that  indicated  in  the  story  we 
are  reviewing,  would  require  all  men  to 
be  puppets — a  compliment  we  do  not 
claim  for  either  the  people  or  the  clergy. 
If  we  should  draw  a  moral  from  this 
story,  it  would  be:  That  some  things 
did  commence  with  Luther,  and  some 
things  did  not ! 


THE  BATTLE  OF  WATERLOO. 

In  the  present  number  of  the  Guar¬ 
dian,  our  readers  will  find  the  closing 
article  on  this  celebrated  and  bloody 
battle,  from  the  pen  of  an  eye-witness. 
The  series  has  proved  very  interesting 
and  instructive,  giving  us  a  more  parti¬ 
cular  account  than  we  could  find  in  his¬ 
tory,  and  a  view  of  the  battle  as  taken 
by  a  soldier.  We  heartily  concur  with 
the  venerable  writer,  Rev.  Mr.  Willers, 
in  hoping  that  no  such  bloody  battle 
may  ever  stain  our  soil.  We  are  especi¬ 
ally  thankful  to  him  for  holding  up 
before  our  minds  these  scenes  of  war,  as 
a  warning  against  a  too  great  fondness 
for  the  military  spirit.  May  he  long 
live  to  preach  that  blessed  Gospel  which 
proclaims  “peace  on  earth  and  good 
will  to  men.” 


AN  EXPLANATION. 

A  number  of  new  subscribers  have 
lately  been  added  to  our  list  who  desire 
to  have  the  back  numbers  from  January. 
We  are  sorry  to  say  that  it  is  not  in  our 
power  to  furnish  them,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  May  Number  is  exhausted.  We 
therefore  make  their  subscriptions  begin 
with  the  July  Number — the  middle  of 
the  year.  If  any  of  our  subscribers,  who 
do  not  file  their  Nos.,  will  send  us  back 
the  May  No.,  we  shall  be  thankful  for 
the  favor. 


CLIMBING. 

Theodore  Parker,  a  man  of  great  tal¬ 
ents  and  extensive  acquirements,  though 
very  wild  in  his  religious  views,  lately 
died  in  a  foreign  land.  His  library, 

:  which  he  has  given  to  the  Public  Library 
of  Boston,  contains  about  17,000  vols. 
Mr.  Parker  worked  his  way  up  from. 
humble  circumstances.  The  first  volume 
which  he  ever  owned,  he  bought  when  a 
boy,  having  earned  the  money  by  pick¬ 
ing  whortle  berries  at  three  cents"  a 
quart.  This  volume,  which  was  Ains¬ 
worth’s  Latin  Dictionary,  he  always 
kept  lying  near  his  writing  desk,  in 
honor  of  its  early  ervice,  and  no  doubt 
in  remembrance  of  the  way  in  which  he 
became  its  owner.  In  this  position  it 
was  still  found  after  his  death.  He  was 
a  ready  reader  of  twenty  different  lan¬ 
guages,  and  could  pilot  his  way  through 
five  more. 

Prof.  Mitchell,  of  the  astronomical. 
Observatory  in  Cincinnati,  who  now  en¬ 
joys  a  world  wide  reputation  as  an 
astronomer,  lived  as  a  poor  boy  in  Leb¬ 
anon,  Ohio.  Boys,  do  you  hear  that  ? 
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The  Presbyterian  Parlor  Magazine, 
Edited  by  Alfred  Nevin,  D.  D.,  Vol.  I. 
No.  I.  Philadelphia,  Allan  Pollock, 
No.  702  Chestnut  st. 

This  is  a  new  candidate  for  popular 
favor  in  the  Magazine  World.  It  breathes 
an  earnest  religious  spirit,  and  we  wel¬ 
come  it  to  our  sanctum.  A  fine  list  of 


contributors  is  given,  whose  talents, 
combined  with  the  ability  of  the  editor, 
must  make  this  monthly  worthy  of  all 
acceptation,  as  a  magazine  for  Presby¬ 
terian  families.  It  covers  52  pages,  and 
the  present  number  is  illustrated  by  two 
fine  engravings  in  the  beginning.  Terms 
$2  per  year. 
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THE  CHRISTIAN  OR  CHURCH  YEAR. 


BY  T  II  E  EDITOR. 


In  a  former  article,  we  gave  our  readers  some  account  of  the  nature 
of  the  Church  Year,  with  its  holy  times  aud  seasons.  We  showed  on 
wrhat  divine  facts  it  rests ;  how  it  grows  out  of  the  revelation  of  God 
the  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost ;  how  it  celebrates  the  great  divine 
facts  of  our  redemption,  and  keeps  them  fresh  in  our  minds  and  hearts ; 
how  it  thus  brings  near  to  our  earthly  life  all  the  elements  of  grace,  that 
we  may  be  influenced  by  them  in  our  daily  life ;  how  the  sacred  year 
runs  parallel  with  the  natural  year,  but  is  higher  than  it,  and  thus  both 
illustrates  and  sanctifies  it.  We  wish  now  yet  to  illustrate  the  way  in 
which  a  devout  following  of  the  order  of  the  sacred  year  benefits  us  in 
the  cultivation  of  practical  piety. 

It  is  easy  to  see  how,  in  the  life  of  nature,  vegetable  or  animal,  it  is 
necessary  that  it  be  unfolded  uniformly  and  symmetrically.  All  parts 
of  a  plant,  all  parts  of  a  human  body,  must  grow  and  be  cared  for. 
They  must,  therefore,  be  acted  upon  by  those  elements  and  influences 
which  are  adapted  to  unfold  them.  These  helps  they  must  have  in  proper 
proportion,  and  in  due  time.  It  must  not  always  rain,  nor  always  shine 
— not  always  be  day,  or  always  night — not  always  be  spring  or  autumn, 
summer  or  winter.  All  these  are  proper,  and  needed  in  their  time.  God 
has  made  all  things  beautiful  in  their  season  ;  and  through  all  the  alter¬ 
nations  and  changes  of  the  year  must  the  plant  pass,  in  order  to  receive 
aid  from  all  the  elements  and  influences  in  the  midst  of  which  it  is  suc¬ 
cessively  made  to  live. 

It  is  just  so  with  the  Christian  life.  It  is  a  life  ;  in  its  growth  it 
observes  all  the  order  and  the  laws  of  life ;  and,  as  all  life,  it  must  be 
unfolded  in  wholeness  and  symmetry,  and  needs  therefore  all  outward 
surroundings  and  helps ;  and  needs  them  in  proper  proportion,  aud  at 
the  proper  time.  It  must  pass  through  all  the  experiences  of  joy  and 
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sorrow,  of  hope  and  fear,  of  penitence  and  peace.  It  must,  at  proper 
times,  have  its  attention  directed  to  all  the  glorious  facts  of  God’s  mercy, 
and  all  the  humiliating  facts  of  its  own  depravity  and  guilt — to  what 
God  has  done,  aud  to  what  it  must  do — to  its  fearful  enemies  and  to 
its  promised  and  ever-present  helps — to  its  duties  and  privileges — to  all 
the  passions  to  be  crucified,  and  all  the  virtues  and  graces  to  be  culti¬ 
vated. 

To  refer  again  to  our  allusion  to  natural  life.  As  plants  would  not 
grow  if  there  were  all  rain  or  all  shine,  all  summer  or  ail  winter,  so  the 
religious  life  of  man  is  not  advanced  by  all  penitence  or  all  joy,  all  hope 
or  all  fear.  It  must  have  these,  and  all  other  exercises  and  experiences, 
not  one  at  all  times,  but  all  at  some  time.  They  must  come  up  in  due 
succession,  that  none  be  overlooked  or  neglected. 

In  nature,  too,  we  find  that  those  influences  which  seem  to  be  destruc¬ 
tive  to  the  plant,  are  necessary  as  the  true  means  of  their  growth. 
Gloomy  seasons,  like  the  dark  autumn,  come  over  the  spirit,  and  seem 
to  rob  it  of  bloom  and  beauty,  and  even  to  shake  off  the  fruits  it  has 
ripened  in  weary  summer’s  heat  and  toil.  So  in  grace.  Penitence  and 
self-crucifixion,  like  the  dark  winter,  crush  and  overwhelm  the  spirit ; 
but  all  these  are  necessary.  In  casting  off,  as  dead  leaves,  what  the 
advance  of  life  has  rendered  needful  no  more,  and  by  driving  life  into  its 
roots,  that  it  may  prepare  for  new  victories,  there  is  the  real  and  neces¬ 
sary  preparation  for  the  coming  spring  and  summer. 

As  it  is  thus  necessary  that  the  Christian  life  be  exercised  in  due  pro¬ 
portion,  and  at  proper  times,  in  all  its  parts,  and  in  all  its  needs,  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  the  provisions  to  be  made  for  these  varied  wants  ought 
not  to  be  left  to  chance,  to  changing  or  uncertain  circumstances,  or  to 
mere  individual  caprice.  It  is  this  chance,  these  uncertain  circumstan¬ 
ces,  this  individual  caprice,  that  needs,  above  all  things,  themselves  to  be 
regulated,  by  some  rule  or  system  under  whose  power  they  must  be  made 
to  bend. 

This  rule  or  system  is  furnished  by  the  Christian  Church  Year. 

This  furnishes,  in  due  proportion  and  succession,  the  spiritual  seasons 
needed  by  the  Christian  life.  This  regulates  its  spring-time  of  hope, 
expectation  and  longing — its  summer  of  striving,  laboring,  digging  and 
cultivating,  of  sowing  and  planting,  of  weeding  and  watching,  of  heats 
and  burdens — its  autumns  of  meditative  quiet,  of  pausing  and  gathering, 
of  wiping  away  from  the  weary  brow  the  swe^t  of  summer’s  toil  and  of 
resting  as  with  one  hand  upon  the  golden  sheaf,  of  looking  back  grate¬ 
fully  and  forward  hopefully — its  winter  of  severe  experiences,  when, 
stripped  of  all  outward  appearances  of  life  on  the  surface,  there  may  be 
only  the  gathering  of  a  deeper  inward  power,  that  mortification  may  be 
unto  renovation,  and  death  unto  life. 

It  leads  us  to  follow  Christ,  as  he  leads  on  in  the  true  path  of  life.  It 
takes  us  through  its  Christmas  season,  when  we  are  brought  into  sym¬ 
pathy  with  His  birth,  that  we  may  seek  truly  to  be  born  with  Him. 
Through  its  Epiphany,  that  we  may  see  how  He  is  a  light  to  lighten  the 
Gentiles  and  the  glory  of  His  people  Israel,  that  we  may  have  11  is  light 
and  life  to  rise  in  and  over  the  remaining  heathenism  of  our  own  hearts. 
Through  its  Lenten  season  of  mortification  and  fasts,  that  w'e  may  be  in 
sympathy  with  His  life  of  self-denial,  and  thus  crucify  the  flesh,  with  its 
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affections  and  lusts.  Through  its  Iloly  Week — or  Silent  Week,  as  oar 
German  forefathers  loved  to  call  it — that  we  may  be  in  sympathy  with 
Him  who  bare  our  sins  on  the  tree,  and  follow  Him  with  humble  peni¬ 
tence  and  faith  in  His  agony  and  blobdy  sweat,  His  cross  and  passion. 
Through  the  Easter  season,  that  we  may  be  also  in  the  likeness  of  His 
glorious  resurrection,  and  learn  ever  more  and  more  to  rise  from  the 
.death  of  sin  unto  that  life  which  alone  is  victorious  over  death  and  helL 
Through  its  Ascension  season,  that,  like  the  disciples  on  Olivet,  we  may 
look  up  after  our  ascending  Lord,  and  set  our  affections  on  things 
above.  Through  its  Whitsuntide  or  Pentecostal  season,  that  we  may 
be  reminded  of  “  the  love  of  the  Spirit,”  feel  our  need  of  Him,  and  receive 
a  new  glorious  baptism  from  Him,  in  the  powerful  benediction  of  which 
we  may  be  enlightened,  quickened  and  comforted,  and  enabled  to  ge 
forward  in  the  cultivation  and  growth  of  all  the  graces  and  fruits  of  the 
Spirit.  Through  the  Church  season,  over  all  of  which  this  same  Holy 
Ghost  broods  as  the  sunlight  over  summer,  in  which  season  it  is  located, 
nourishing  in  us  all  seeds  of  piety,  strengthening  us  in  every  virtue  and 
grace,  and  enabling  us  to  root  out  all  tares  that  hinder  the  growth  of 
the  true  life,  and  ripening  for  us  the  full  harvest  of  piety  and  good  works. 

Moreover,  the  intervals  between  the  prominent  points,  as  representing 
great  events  in  the  Church  Year,  are  all  filled  out  with  subjects  suited 
to  the  time.  These  are  brought  out  in  the  Scripture  readings  appointed 
for  each  Sunday,  and  in  the  Collect  or  prayer  which  accompanies  them. 
Let  the  prominent  points  in  the  year,  as  Christmas,  Easter  and  Whit¬ 
suntide,  represent  stars  of  the  first  magnitude  in  the  ecclesiastical  firma¬ 
ment  ;  then  there  are  between  them  others  of  subordinate  character — 
grading  down  to  the  feeblest  twinkling  light  of  devotional  experience; 
but  all  are  beautiful  in  their  places  ;  all  shine  in  their  degree  ;  all  stand 
related  to  their  brighter  suns ;  and  all  are  necessary,  and  doing  their 
part,  to  make  up  the  glory  of  the  heavens,  and  to  light  up  the  dark 
earth  for  the  Christian  pilgrim’s  feet.  Or,  to  use  another  figure,  let  the 
prominent  days  and  seasons  be  as  the  mountain  ranges  o?  earth  ;  then 
the  subordinate  ones  will  be  as  the  hills,  vales,  deserts,  groves,  oceans, 
lakes,  rivers  and  rills,  forests  and  groves,  fields  aud  gardens — all  of  which 
are  necessary,  and  each  in  its  place,  both  for  use  and  beauty. 

What  joy  to  look  ever  to  such  a  heaven  of  varied  stars,  and  to  be 
lighted  and  lured  upwards  by  its  attractions.  How  delightful  to  travel 
over  such  a  landscape  of  varied  scenery,  and  to  find  every  object  and 
scene  we  pass  refreshing  to  us,  and  useful  to  us  as  furnishing  us  some 
help  and  comfort  for  the  way  which  is  still  before  us  to  travel.  Thus 
blessed  are  they  for  whose  hearts  there  are  prepared  and  well-trodden 
ways ;  who,  passing  through  the  valley  of  tears,  turn  it  into  wells  of 
living  water,  while  the  early  rain  clothes  it  with  blessing ;  they  go  from 
strength  to  strength,  until  every  one  of  them  appeareth  in  Zion  before 
God!* 

In  the  fact  that  the  beautiful  order  of  the  Church  Year  is  forsaken  by 
many,  who  follow  instead  thereof  no  order  at  all,  but  surrender  their 
lives,  thoughts,  meditations  and  experiences,  to  such  incidental  outward 
circumstances  as  may  for  the  time  bring  up  subjects,  or  to  the  inward 


*  See  the  German  of  Ps.  84,  5,  6,  7. 
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suggestions  of  mere  changeful  emotional  frames,  or  place  themselves  under 
the  arbitrary,  impulsive  bondage  of  self-imposed  duties  and  exercises,  may 
we  not  see  in  this,  we  say,  the  main  cause  of  that  unsteady,  spasmodic, 
unbalanced  and  unsymmetrical  piety  which  so  much  characterizes  our 
age  ?  Such  piety  goes  forth  as  a  bark  without  rule,  rudder  or  compass, 
on  unknown  seas,  and  is  thus  left  to  drift  into  all  climates,  the  hottest  and 
the  coldest ;  to  lie  still  in  any  calm,  to  sink  in  any  storm,  and  to  land  against 
any  shore. 

What  makes  this  mode  of  unregulated  piety  worse,  is  the  fact  that  he 
who  trusts  to  the  imaginations  and  suggestions  of  his  own  heart’s  impul¬ 
ses,  to  direct  the  mind  and  heart  at  the  time  to  subjects  of  meditation  and 
modes  of  self-discipline,  will  be  most  likely  to  overlook  the  very  ones  most 
needed  at  the  time.  Because  the  heart,  as  a  deceitful  bow,  is  prone  to  turn 
aside.  There  may  be,  yea  there  is,  a  proneness  in  the  flesh  to  turn  away 
from  the  very  instruction  and  discipline  which  it  most  needs.  It  needs 
the  powerful  voice  of  a  stern  teacher,  that  may  not  be  bribed  by  tastes 
of  flesh  and  blood  to  go  before  in  the  spirit  and  power  of  Elias,  to  raise 
the  valleys  and  make  the  high  hills  low,  make  the  crooked  ways  straight 
and  the  rough  places  plain,  that  the  way  may  be  prepared  for  the  ran¬ 
somed  of  the  Lord  to  pass  over. 

Thus  will  we  be  taught  to  go,  not  by  our  own  impulses  and  ever  vary¬ 
ing  tastes,  but  by  rule  and  command.  Thus  will  we  be  taught  to  break 
our  hearts  to  the  service,  and  to  take  the  yoke  and  learn  the  labor  of 
self-denial  and  self-discipline,  whenever  the  beautiful  order  of  the  sacred 
year  shall  bring  them  before  us.  Thus  will  subjects  of  meditation,  war¬ 
fare  against  enemies  in  us,  and  around  us,  and  beneath  us,  cultivation  of 
particular  virtues  and  graces,  performance  of  particular  duties  and  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  particular  privileges,  claim  our  attention  certainly,  without  the 
danger  of  important  ones  being  overlooked,  or  avoided  by  the  cowardice 
or  idleness  of  what  remains  unsanctified  within  us.  This  will  give  to  our 
Christian  life  all  steadiness  ;  the  sacred  year  will  be  like  the  natural 
year,  which  knows  and  firmly  pursues  its  rounds,  carrying  forward  all 
life  through  its  seasons,  each  of  which  supplies  its  part  of  what  is  needed 
at  the  time,  in  the  completion  of  whose  glorious  circle  nothing  shall  be 
wanting  to  the  full  symmetrical  development  of  every  side  of  that  life 
which  it  is  its  mission  to  nurture  and  perfect. 

Let  it  not  be  thought  that  this  is  a  bondage.  As,  under  the  order  of 
the  natural  year,  all  life  unfolds  itself  only  the  more  freely,  because  of  the 
system  of  successive  seasons  in  which  it  is  comprehended,  so  this  law, 
like  all  law,  is  freedom  to  the  obedient,  and  only  to  the  wayward  and 
unwilling  is  it  bondage.  This  law  has  its  fulfilment  in  a  glorious  gospel. 
It  is  the  law  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus,  the  very  purpose  and  tendency  of 
which  is  to  make  us  free  from  the  law  of  sin  and  death.  It  brings  the 
spirit  into  communion  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  where  this  spirit  of  the 
Lord  is,  there  is  liberty.  This  service  is  the  way  to  true  freedom.  He 
that  once  learns  this  way,  and  tastes  the  pleasantness  and  profit  which 
it  affords,  will  desire  to  walk  in  no  other. 
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NEVE  It  MORE  AND  EVERMORE. 


FROM  THE  DUBLIN  UNIVERSITY  MAGA7.IKE. 


Two  worlds  there  aro.  To  one  our  eyes  we  strain, 

Whose  magic  joys  we  shall  not  see  again  ; 

Bright  haze  of  morning  veils  its  glimmering  shore. 

Ah,  truly  breathed  we  there, 

Intoxicating  air — 

Glad  were  our  hearts  in  that  sweet  realm  of 
Nevermore. 

The  lover  there  drank  her  delicious  breath, 

Whose  love  has  yielded  since  to  change  or  death; 

The  mother  kissed  her  child,  whose  days  are  o’er. 

Alas  !  too  soon  have  fled 
The  irreclaimable  dead  ; 

We  see  them — visions  strange — amid  the 
Nevermore. 

The  merry  song  some  maidens  used  to  sing — 

The  brown,  brown  hair  that  once  was  wont  to  cling 
To  temples  long  clay-cold — to  the  very  core 
They  strike  our  weary  hearts, 

As  some  vexed  memory  starts 
From  that  long-faded  land — the  realm  of 
Nevermore. 

It  is  perpetual  summer  there.  But  here 
Sadly  we  may  remember  rivers  clear, 

And  harebells  quivering  on  the  meadow  floor. 

For  brighter  bells  and  bluer, 

For  tender  hearts  and  truer, 

People  that  happy  land,  the  realm  of 
Nevermore. 

Upon  the  frontier  of  this  shadowy  land, 

We,  pilgrims  of  eternal  sorrow,  stand. 

What  realm  lies  forward,  with  its  happier  store, 

Of  forests  green  and  deep, 

Of  valleys  hushed  in  sleep, 

And  lakes  most  peaceful  ?  ’Tis  the  land  of 
Evermore. 

Very  far  off  its  marble  cities  seem — 

Very  far  off — beyond  our  sensual  dream — 

Its  woods  unruffled  by  the  wild  wind’s  soar, 

Yet  does  the  turbulent  surge, 

Howl  on  its  very  verge, 

One  moment — and  we  breathe  within  the 
Evermore. 

They  whom  we  loved  and  lost  so  long  ago, 

Dwell  in  those  cities,  far  from  mortal  woe — 

Haunt  those  sweet  woodlands,  whence  sweet  carolings  roar 
Eternal  peace  have  they  ; 

God  wipes  their  tears  away  ; 

They  drink  that  river  of  life  which  flows  for 
Evermore. 
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Thither  we  hasten  through  these  regions  dim, 
But  lo  !  the  wide  wings  of  the  Seraphim 
Shine  in  the  sunset.  On  that  joyous  shore 
Our  lightened  hearts  shall  know 
The  life  of  long  ago  ; 

The  sorrow  burdened  past  shall  fade  for 
Evermore. 


WHAT  WOMEN  HAVE  DONE  FOR  CHRISTIANITY. 

A 

FROM  THE  GERMAN  OF  HESSENMULLER. 


BY  THE  EDITOB. 


MONICA  THE  MOTHER  OF  AUGUSTINE. 

We  have  a  good  illustration  of  the  great  influence  in  favor  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  exerted  by  women,  in  Monica,  the  mother  of  Augustine,  the 
greatest  of  church  fathers.  Monica  was  born  in  Tagestum,  in  North 
Africa,  about  the  year  322.  She  early  received  a  Christian  education  at 
the  hands  of  her  Christian  parents,  who  were  thus  assisted  by  an  aged 
and  faithful  governess  in  the  family.  This  last,  early  sought  to  train  the 
child  to  self-denial,  as  she,  for  instance,  never  permitted  her,  however 
thirsty,  to  drink  water  except  in  connection  with  her  regular  meals. 
To  justify  this  stern  rule  she  was  accustomed  to  say, — “  Now  you  drink 
water  because  as  yet  no  wine  is  allowed  you  ;  but  when  once  you  are 
married,  and  have  become  mistress  over  kitchen  and  cellar,  water  will 
become  tasteless  to  you,  but  the  habit  of  drinking  will  remain  1” 

It  was  well  that  the  governess  was  watchful.  For  when  Monica  was 
growing  into  womanhood  she  assisted  her  mother  in  the  affairs  of  the 
house,  and  it  was  made  her  special  duty  to  bring  what  was  needed  for 
the  table  from  the  cellar  ;  and  at  such  times  she  got  into  the  habit,  when 
she  was  bringing  the  wine,  to  sip  from  the  goblet,  and  to  such  an  extent 
did  her  taste  for  it  increase  on  her  that  she  was  able,  at  last,  to  empty  a 
whole  goblet  at  a  time.  The  governess  saw  this  with  horror,  but  did 
mot  venture  to  mention  it  to  her  parents,  because  she  very  justly  feared 
a  severe  scolding,  for  having  permitted  the  matter  to  go  on  so  long. 
Monica  acknowledged  that  the  tender  feelings  she  had  long  felt  for  her 
old  governess  had  given  way  to  that  of  quiet  aversion  ;  which  also  at 
length  she  suffered  to  express  itself.  When  Monica  again  put  the  gob¬ 
let  to  her  lips  to  sip  of  the  wine,  and  in  so  doing  spilled  some  of  it  on 
the  dress  of  the  governess,  whereby  it  was  somewhat  soiled,  she  grew 
angry  and  scolded  her  as  a  wine-bibber.  Then  the  young  girl  was  brought 
to  reflection,  repented  of  her  errors,  and  began  to  lay  the  foundation  of 
that  sobriety  for  which  her  whole  after  life  was  so  celebrated. 
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Lightly  esteeming  all  earthly  ornaments,  she  sought  diligently  to  beau¬ 
tify  her  soul  with  virtue  ;  and  thus  grew  into  blooming  maidenhood,  to 
the  joy  of  her  family.  Agreeably  to  the  wishes  of  her  parents,  she 
married  a  much  respected  and  wealthy  man  of  her  native  town,  named 
Patricius  ;  and  in  this  union  she  enjoyed  the  opportunity  to  exercise 
practically  the  virtues  which  she  had  cultivated.  Her  husband,  whose 
main  trait  was  generosity  and  kindness,  was  also  a  very  passionate  man, 
not  able  to  bridle  himself,  and  by  this  weakness  often  offended  others. 
Remembering  that  together  with  firmness  of  character,  whicn  is  also 
desirable  in  woman,  gentleness  must  ever  be  prominent,  she  ever  met 
his  passionate  disposition  with  the  tenderest  forbearance  and  most  un¬ 
wearied  mildness.  Thus  armed,  she  calmed  his  stormy  nature,  and 
trained  him  silently  and  gradually  to  self-government.  When,  in  later 
years,  other  women  expressed  their  wonder  that  she  could  have  succeed¬ 
ed  in  these  circumstances  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  family,  she  was 
accustomed  to  say  :  “  When  my  husband  scolds,  I  pray  ;  when  he  gets 
angry,  I  forgive  him,  or  speak  kind  words  to  him.  In  this  way  I  have 
not  only  allayed  his  passion,  but  also  led  him  forward,  that  he  has  be¬ 
come  a  Christian. ” 

Her  position  was  rendered  the  more  difficult  by  her  mother-in-law, 
who,  during  the  first  years  of  her  marriage,  lived  with  her  under  the 
same  roof ;  and  by  wrhom,  all  that  her  daughter-in-law  did  was  viewed 
with  mistrust,  and  falsely  interpreted.  But  Monica  confined  herself  only 
the  more  silently  to  her  duties,  diligently  attended  to  the  affairs  of  her 
house,  governed  with  the  tenderest  love  among  the  little  ones  whom  God 
had  entrusted  to  her,  showed  the  best  example  of  a  house-mother  to  all 
in  the  family  ;  so  that  her  mother-in-law  was  compelled  to  respect  her. 
Thus  the  peace  of  the  family,  which  is  only  too  easily  disturbed  when 
older  authority  sets  itself  up  to  cast  the  younger  into  the  shade,  was 
preserved. 

One  great  gulf  between  her  and  her  husband  yet  remained  to  be  re¬ 
moved.  She  was  a  Christian  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word  ;  while 
Patricius  was  as  yet  attached  to  heathenism.  0,  how  often  did  she  wish 
that  she  could  kneel  with  her  husband  at  the  same  altar.  How  often 
did  she  pray  that  the  Lord  wrould  convert  him  to  Christianity,  and  let 
her  become  the  instrument  of  such  conversion  ;  and  how  wisely  did  she 
labor  without  weariness,  toward  this  end  !  She  bestowed  all  her  care 
on  the  instruction  of  her  children  ;  early  impressing  upon  them  the  fear 
of  God  ;  taught  them  to  pray  ;  sought  carefully  to  free  them  from  all 
little  faults  ;  and  in  this  way  so  impressed  the  mind  of  her  husband,  that 
he  yielded  to  her  entreaties  and  was  baptized  ! 

Monica  had  to  experience  the  grief  of  weeping  at  the  grave  of  her 
husband.  This  grave  was  to  her  a  cherished  spot.  She  expected  one 
day  to  rest  by  his  side  ;  and  all  thoughts  of  a  second  marriage  she  put 
far  from  her.  She  lived  in  pious  widowhood.  Twice  a  day,  morning 
and  evening,  she  took  part  in  the  public  worship  of  the  congregation. 
At  the  graves  of  the  martyrs  she  kindled  the  flame  of  her  faith,  and 
learned  to  overcome  the  world.  The  poor  loved  her  as  an  unwearied 
benefactress.  But  especially  did  she  devote  herself  to  the  Christian  edu¬ 
cation  of  her  children,  earnestly  watching  and  praying  that  they  might 
be  preserved  in  the  paths  of  virtue  and  piety.  Thus  she  was  the 
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“  widow  indeed’'1  which  St.  Paul  describes,  “  that  is  desolate,  trusteth  in 
God,  andmontinueth  in  supplications  and  prayers  night  and  day  ;  that 
is  well  reported  of  for  good  works,  that  hath  brought  up  children, 
lodged  strangers,  washed  the  Saints’  feet,  relieved  the  afflicted,  and  dil¬ 
igently  followed  every  good  work.” 

Truly  touching  is  the  care  which  Monica  bestowed  upon  the  moral 
and  religious  culture  of  her  beloved  son,  Augustine.  The  pious  spirit  of 
the  mother  had  made  the  deepest  impression  on  the  son  ;  so  that  though 
a  wicked  youth,  "yet  once,  during  a  severe  spell  of  sickness  he  longed  for 
baptism,  which,  according  to  the  custom  of  that  time  was  often  deferred 
til]  old  age,  because  it  was  falsely  supposed  there  was  no  remedy  for  sin 
committed  after  Baptism.  With  the  most  affectionate  blessing,  his  parents 
had  permitted  him  to  leave  home,  in  order  that  he  might  pursue  his 
scientific  studies  in  a  distant  city.  Here,  however,  the  spirited  youth 
was  led  into  all  kinds  of  evil  ways  ;  and  when,  after  his  father’s  death, 
we  went  over  fo  Carthage,  he  yielded  himself  to  the  most  unbridled 
spirit  of  profligacy,  as  he  himself  afterwards  informed  the  world  in  his 
“  Confessions.”  This  degeneracy  of  her  son,  almost  broke  Monica’s 
heart ;  and  her  grief  was  greatly  increased  when  she  heard  that  he  had 
also  forsaken  the  true  faith  of  the  Church,  and  united  himself  with  the 
sect  of  the  Monicheans,  who  at  that  time  made  great  progress,  burying 
the  truth  under  the  rubbish  of  heathen  ideas  and  the  blossoms  of  sensual 
philosophy,  which  were  well  adapted  to  captivate  the  youthful  mind. 
Her  tears  did  not  move  him,  he  sought  rather,  though  in  vain,  to  bring 
her  over  to  his  views.  Monica  shuddered  in  view  of  the  wicked  life  of  her 
son  ;  and,  taking  severe  measures,  forbid  him  to  return  to  her  until  he 
had  changed  his  course  of  life. 

But  maternal  love  did  not  die  out.  She  prayed  for  the  deliverance  of 
her  son.  Once  she  had  a  beautiful  dream.  She  saw  herself  in  tears, 
when  an  angel  came  to  her,  and  asked  for  the  cause  of  her  sorrow.  “  I 
weep,”  she  said  “on  account  of  the  ruin  of  my  son.”  The  angel  ex¬ 
horted  her  to  be  silent,  and  told  her  to  look  up  ;  for  where  she  was,  was 
also  her  son.  She  looked  up,  and  Augustine  stood  beside  her.  The  next 
morning  she  requested  that  her  son  mignt  be  brought  into  her  presence. 
Though  he  laughed  at  her  dream,  she  took  him  back  again  to  her  own 
house.  But  her  tears,  as  yet,  effected  no  change  in  him.  At  one  time 
a  pious  bishop  found  her  weeping,  and  encouraged  her  in  her  despairing 
grief,  with  the.  words :  “  It  is  impossible  that  the  son  of  these  tears 
should  be  lost  1” 

Augustine  had  now  determined  to  go  to  Borne  to  enter  upon  the  call¬ 
ing  for  which  his  studies  had  prepared  him,  as  Teacher  of  Rhetoric. 
His  mother  did  all  in  her  power  to  persuade  him  from  this  step,  because 
she  feared  the  temptations  to  which  he  would  there  be  exposed.  But 
one  evening,  he  stole  away  secretly  and  went  on  board  a  ship  in  order  to 
sail  for  Rome.  His  mother  followed  him  to  the  ship,  and  besieged  him 
with  her  entreaties.  Augustine  pretended  to  yield ;  but  in  his  own 
heart  he  was  at  the  same  time  maturing  an  unhallowed  scheme.  He 
requested  her  to  go  into  a  chapel  and  there  await  him,  while  he  would 
take  his  leave  of  a  young  friend  on  board  the  ship.  When,  after  some 
time,  his  mother  left  the  chapel,  she  saw  in  the  distance  the  departing 
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ship  in  which  her  son  had,  after  all,  fled  from  her.  In  fearful  astonish¬ 
ment  she  stood  in  her  loneliness  and  grief;  but  God  gave  her  grace  to 
return  again  to  her  duties  at  home. 

Whilst  her  son,  restlessly  driven  about,  finds  not  in  Rome  the  place 
he  sought,  but  hastens  to  Milan,  there  to  teach  Rhetoric,  Monica  felt 
herself  impelled  by  maternal  love  to  follow  him  to  that  city.  In  com¬ 
pany  with  her  son,  Navigius,  she  braved  the  dangers  of  a  sea  voyage  and 
arrived  safely  at  Milan.  * 

Here  she  found  Augustine  in  a  wonderfully  excited  state  of  mind.  The 
sermons  of  the  divinely  eloquent  Ambrose  had  attracted  his  attention, 
and  he  had  looked  into  the  abyss  over  which  he  was  hanging.  He  now 
felt  that  peace  was  to  be  found  by  him  only  iu  pure  Christianity.  Monica 
saw  the  inward  struggle  of  her  son  ;  and  when  he  poured  out  his  heart  be¬ 
fore  her,  she  said  :  “  Has  God  promised  all,  He  will  also  supply  what  is 
lacking.  My  faith  is  firm  in  the  Lord,  that  before  I  shall  leave  this 
country,  I  shall  see  you  a  truly  believing  Christian.” 

At  one  time  in  deep  distress  he  hastened  to  a  garden,  threw  himself 
down  under  a  fig-tree  and  wept  bitterly.  Here,  he  heard  from  an  ad¬ 
joining  garden,  the  lovely  voice  of  a  child,  in  whose  pious  hyrau  the 
words  :  “Take  and  read,”  were  frequently  repeated.  He  sprang  to  his 
feet,  brought  a  Bible,  opened  it,  and  his  eyes  fell  on  the  words  in  Ro¬ 
mans  xiii:  13,  14  :  “Let  us  walk  honestly,  as  in  the  day  :  not  in  rioting 
and  drunkenness,  not  in  clambering  and  wantonness,  not  in  strife  and 
envy.  But  put  ye  ou  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  make  no  provision  for 
the  flesh,  to  fulfil  the  lusts  thereof.”  These  words  took  deep  hold  on 
him.  What  joy,  when  he  informed  his  mother  that  he  had  found  grace 
with  God,  and  would  show  his  gratitude  to  Him  by  a  pious  life. 

Several  months  before  his  baptism,  Augustine,  with  his  brother  and 
his  son,  withdrew  to  the  villa  of  a  friend  near  Milan,  in  order  to  devote 
himself  to  meditation.  Monica,  who  also  accompanied  them,  was  the 
soul  of  the  little  community.  She  attended  to  the  domestic  affairs  ;  and 
as  she  found  herself  edified  by  their  instructive  conversations,  she  felt 
herself  also  drawn  out  by  the  freeness  of  faith  which  dwelt  in  her.  At 
one  time,  she  came  in  at  the  close  of  one  of  these  conversations,  and 
her  name  was  mentioned  by  the  one  who  wrote  down  these  conversations  ; 
she  said  :  “  How  is  this  ?  does  the  name  of  a  woman  also  properly 
appear  in  the  books  of  the  learned  ?”  To  this  Augustine  answered  : 
“Your  name,  at  least,  is  properly  so  recorded,  for  you  are  a  true  teacher 
of  philosophy  !  Philosophy  is  nothing  else  than  love  of  wisdom.  But 
the  true  wisdom  is  Christ,  and  you  love  Christ  more  than  me,  although 
you  have  loved  me  to  such  an  extent  that  for  my  sake  you  ventured  your 
life  on  the  sea.  Behold  for  this  reason  I  am  gladly  your  son,  aud  your 
pupil.”  He  knew  how  much  he  was  indebted  to  his  mother.  “  Truly,” 
he  once  said,  “Truly  do  I  believe,  my  dear  mother,  that  in  answer  to 
your  prayers  God  has  given  me  the  disposition  which  I  have,  to  value 
nothing  so  high  as  the  search  of  wisdom,  that  I  desire  nothing  else, 
think  of  nothing  else,  and  love  nothing  else.” 

At  Easter,  in  the  year  38T,  she  saw  the  blessed  hour.  She  was  pres¬ 
ent  as  a  witness  to  the  baptism  of  her  son,  in  the  church  in  Milan.  In¬ 
wardly  and  deeply  moved,  she  clasped  to  her  glad  and  gratetful  heart 
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her  regenerate  son  !  He  now  determined  to  accompany  her  to  Africa, 
that  her  anxious  wish,  one  day  to  rest  by  the  side  of  her  husband,  might 
be  fulfilled. 

Let  now  Augustine  himself  give  us  an  account  of  the  last  days  and 
the  closing  scene  in  the  life  of  his  mother,  Monica.  She  stood  with  her 
son  at  the  window,  in  Ostia,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  in  the  quietude 
of  evening,  looking  out  into  the  fruit  garden.  “  Here  we  spake  sweetly 
with  one  another.*  Forgetting  the  past,  and  looking  only  toward 
the  future,  we  asked  ourselves  in  the  presence  of  the  Truth,  which  Thou 
art,  what  the  eternal  life  of  the  saints  will  be.  And  we  opened  long¬ 
ingly  the  mouths  of  our  hearts  to  receive  the  celestial  overflowings  of 
Thy  fountain,  the  fountain  of  life,  that  is  with  Thee,  that  being  bedewed 
from  it  according  to  our  capacity,  we  might  meditate  carefully  upon 
this  solemn  subject.  When  now  our  discourse  had  reached  that  point, 
that  no  pleasure  of  corporeal  sense,  regarded  in  what  brilliant  light 
soever,  durst  for  a  moment  be  named  with  the  glory  of  that  life,  much 
less  be  compared  with  it,  we  mounted  upward  in  ardent  longing,  and 
wandered  step  by  step  through  all  the  material  universe— the  heavens, 
from  which  sun,  moon  and  stars  beam  down  upon  the  earth.  And  we 
rose  yet  higher  in  inward  thought,  discourse  and  admiration  of  Thy 
wonderful  works,  and  going  in  spirit,  we  rose  above  these  also,  in  order 
to  reach  yon  sphere  of  inexhaustible  fulness,  where  Thou  dost  feed  Israel 
to  all  eternity  upon  the  pastures  of  Truth,  where  life  is,  and  Truth  by 
which  all  was  made,  that  was  there  and  will  be.  But  it  itself  was  not 
made  ;  it  is  as  it  was  and  always  will  be  ;  for  to  have  been  and  to  be  are 
not  in  it,  but  being ,  because  it  is  eternal.  For  to  have  been  and  to  be 
are  not  eternal.  Whilst  we  were  thus  talking  and  desiring,  we  touched 
it  gently  in  full  rapture  of  heart,  and  left  bound  there  the  first-fruits  of 
the  Spirit,  and  turned  again  to  the  sound  of  our  lips,  where  the  word 
begins  and  ends.  And  what  is  like  Thy  Word,  our  Lord,  who  remains 
unchanged  in  himself,  and  renews  all  ?  We  spake  thus  :  If  the  tumult 
of  the  flesh  were  silent,  and  the  images  of  earth,  sea,  and  air  were  silent, 
and  the  poles  were  silent,  and  the  soul  itself  were  silent,  transcending  its 
own  thoughts  ;  if  dreams  and  the  revelations  of  fancy,  and  every  lan¬ 
guage,  and  every  sign,  and  every  thing  represented  by  them  were  silent ; 
if  all  were  silent,  for  to  him  who  hears,  all  these  say,  we  have  not  made 
ourselves,  but  He  who  made  us  dwells  in  eternity ;  if,  at  this  call,  they 
were  now  silent,  with  ear  uplifted  to  their  Creator,  and  He  should  speak 
alone,  not  by  them,  but  unmediated,  so  that  we  heard  His  own  word, 
not  through  a  tongue  of  flesh,  nor  through  the  voice  of  an  angel,  not 
through  the  roar  of  thunder,  not  through  the  dark  outlines  of  a  simili¬ 
tude,  but  from  Himself,  whom  we  love  in  them,  and  whom,  without 
them,  we  heard  as  we  now  mounted,  and  with  the  rapid  flight  of  thought 
touched  the  eternal  truth  that  lies  beyond  them  all ;  if  this  contempla¬ 
tion  should  continue,  and  no  other  foreign  visions  mingle  with  it,  and  if 
this  alone  should  take  hold  of,  and  absorb,  and  wrap  up  its  beholder  in 
more  inward  joys,  and  such  a  life  as  that  of  which,  now  recovering  our 
breath,  we  have  had  a  momentary  taste,  were  to  last  for  ever  :  would 

*  In  the  quotations  here  given  from  St.  Augustine’s  confessions,  we  have  followed  the 
translations  as  given  by  Dr.  Schaff  in  his  life  of  St.  Augustine;  and  have  also  left  them 
stand  connected  by  his  words. 
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not  then  the  saying,  ‘Enter  into  the  joy  of  your  Lord,’  be  fulfilled ?” 
In  the  presentiment  that  she  would  soon  enter  into  the  joy  of  her  Lord, 
Monica,  struck  by  the  inspired  words  of  her  son,  said  :  “  Son,  what  has 
befallen  me  ?  Nothing  has  any  more  charms  for  me  in  this  life.  What 
I  am  yet  to  do  here,  and  why  I  am  here,  I  do  not  know,  every  hope  of 
this  world  being  now  consumed.  Once  there  was  a  reason  why  I  should 
wish  to  livts  long,  that  I  might  see  you  a  believing  Christian  before  I 
should  die.  God  has  now  richly  granted  me  this  beyond  measure,  in 
permitting  me  to  see  you  in  His  service,  having  totally  abandoned  the 
world.  What  yet  have  I  to  do  here  ?” 

Five  or  six  days  after  this  conversation  and  foretaste  of  the  eternal 
Sabbath-rest  of  the  saints,  the  pious  mother  was  attacked  by  a  fever, 
which  in  a  short  time  exhausted  her  vital  powers.  Her  two  sons  were 
continually  at  her  bedside.  Augustine  was  now  indeed  more  than  ever 
bowed  down  with  grief,  that  he  had  caused  her  so  many  tears  and  pains, 
and  sought,  by  the  last  tender  offices  of  love,  to  make  as  much  amends  as 
possible.  Monica  read  his  heart,  and  assured  him  with  tenderer  affec¬ 
tion,  that  he  had  never  spoken  an  unkind  word  to  her.  Before,  it  had 
always  been  her  wish  to  die  at  home,  and  rest  beside  the  grave  of  her 
husband.  But  now  this  natural  wish  was  merged  into  loftier  resigna¬ 
tion  to  the  will  of  God:  “Bury  my  body  somewhere  here,”  said  she, 
“  and  do  not  concern  yourselves  on  its  account ;  only  this  I  beg  of  you, 
that  you  will  be  mindful  of  me  at  the  altar  of  God,  where  you  will  be.” 
To  the  question,  whether  it  would  not  be  terrible  to  her  to  be  buried  so 
far  from  her  fatherland,  she  replied,  “  Nothing  is  far  from  God  ;  and 
there  is  no  fear  that  he  will  not  know  at  the  end  of  time,  where  to  raise 
me  up.”  Thus,  in  the  fifty-sixth  year  of  her  age,  on  the  ninth  day  of 
her  sickness,  this  noble-hearted  woman  expired  in  the  arms  of  her  son, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  on  the  shore  of  tne  Mediterranean  Sea,  which 
separated  Italy  from  her  earthly  home.  Yet,  long  after  her  death,  has 
she  consoled  and  comforted  thousands  of  anxious  mothers,  and  encour¬ 
aged  them  in  patient  waiting  and  perseverance  in  prayer.  Her  memory 
remains  for  ever  dear  and  blessed  to  the  *Church.  Adeodatus  cried 
aloud.  Augustine  himself  could  scarcely  restrain  by  force  the  gush  of 
tears,  and  quiet  the  overpowering  feelings  of  grief  which  were  rushing 
into  his  heart.  He  believed  it  was  not  becoming  “  to  honor  such  a 
corpse  with  the  tearful  wailings  and  groans,  which  are  usually  given  to 
those  who  die  a  miserable,  yea,  an  eternal  death.”  For  his  mother  had 
not  died  miserably  ;  she  had  merely  entered  into  the  joy  of  her  Lord. 
When  the  weeping  had  subsided,  Evodius  took  the  psalter :  “  I  will 
sing  of  mercy  and  judgment ;  unto  Thee,  0  Lord,  will  I  sing,”  (Ps.  ci :  1); 
and  the  whole  house  joined  in  the  response.  After  the  corpse  had  been 
buried,  and  the  Holy  Supper  celebrated  on  the  grave,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  age  in  the  consciousness  of  a  communion  of  saints  uninter¬ 
rupted  by  death,  and  Augustine  found  himself  at  home  alone  with  his 
God,  then  he  gave  his  tears  free  vent,  and  wept  sorely  and  long  over  her 
who  had  shed  before  God  so  many  tears  of  maternal  love  and  solicitude 
on  his  account. 
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GENTILITY. 

Gexteel  it  is  to  have  soft  liands, 

But  not  genteel  to  work  on  lands ; 
Genteel  it  is  to  lie  abed, 

But  not  genteel  to  earn  your  bread  ; 
Genteel  it  is  to  cringe  and  bow, 

But  not  genteel  to  sow  and  plow  ; 
Genteel  it  is  to  play  the  beau, 

But  not  genteel  to  reap  and  mow  ; 
Genteel  it  is  to  keep  a  gig, 

But  not  genteel  to  hoe  and  dig ; 
Genteel  it  is  in  trade  to  fail, 

But  not  genteel  to  swing  the  flail ; 
Genteel  it  is  to  cheat  your  tailor, 

But  not  genteel  to  be  a  sailor ; 

Genteel  it  is  to  fight  a  duel, 

But  not  genteel  to  cut  your  fuel ; 
Genteel  it  is  to  eat  rich  cake, 

But  not  genteel  to  cook  and  bake ; 
Genteel  it  is  to  have  the  “blues,” 

But  not  genteel  to  wear  thick  shoes; 
Genteel  it  is  to  roll  in  wealth, 

But  not  genteel  to  have  good  health  ; 
Genteel  it  is  to  “cut”  a  friend, 

But  not  genteel  your  clothes  to  mend  ; 
Genteel  it  is  to  make  a  show, 

But  not  genteel  poor  folks  to  know; 
Genteel  it  is  to  run  away, 

But  not  genteel  at  home  to  stay  ; 
Genteel  it  is  to  smirk  and  smile, 

But  not  genteel  to  shun  all  guile  ; 
Genteel  it  is  to  be  a  knave, 

But  not  genteel  your  cash  to  save ; 
Genteel  it  is  to  make  a  bet, 

But  not  genteel  to  pay  a  debt ; 

Genteel  it  is  to  play  at  dice, 

But  not  genteel  to  take  advice ; 
Genteel  it  is  sometimes  to  swear, 

But  not  genteel  plain  clothes  to  wear  ; 
Genteel  it  is  to  know  a  lord, 

But  not  genteel  to  pay  your  board; 
Genteel  it  is  to  skip  and  hop, 

But  not  genteel  to  keep  a  shop ; 
Genteel  it  is  to  waste  your  life, 

But  not  genteel  to  love  your  wife. 
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HEBREW  LEGENDS. 


TRANSLATED  BV  TIIE  EDITOR. 


XI. 

THE  LORD  IS  OMNIPRESENT. 

In  all  places  ■where  I  record  my  name,  I  will  come  unto  thee,  and  I  will  bless 

thee. — Ex.  xx  :  21. 

Do  I  not  fill  Heaven  and  Earth. — Jer  xxiii:  24. 


A  heathen  once  said  to  Rabbi  Gamaliel  :  “  Yon  teach  that  where  ten 
persona  are  together  to  consider  the  word  of  God,  He  is  among  them. 
According  to  this,  how  many  Gods  have  you  ?” 

Then  the  Rabbi  called  a  servant  of  this  doubting  heathen,  and  re¬ 
proved  him  for  letting  the  sun  shine  into  his  master’s  house. 

Then  the  heathen  defended  his  servant,  saying  :  11  The  sun  shines  every 
where,  in  all  the  world.” 

Then,  the  Rabbi  answered,  and  said :  “  If  nowT  the  sun,  which  is 
but  one  of  the  countless  works  of  God’s  hands,  can  illumine  the  whole 
world,  how  much  more  can  God,  although  but  one,  beevery  where  pres¬ 
ent  ?” 

Then  was  the  heathen  silent,  for  he  could  no  more  answer  the  wisdom 

of  the  Rabbi. 


XII. 

THE  EVILS  THAT  RESULT  FROM  UNRIGHTEOUS  ACTS  MUST  BE 

PATIENTLY  ENDURED. 


My  son  despise  not  the  chastening  of  the  Lord;  neither  be  weary  of  His  correction  :  For 
whom  the  Lord  loveth  h«  correcteth,  even  as  a  father  the  son  in  whom  he  delighteth. — 

Prov.  iii:  11,  12. 

There  are  but  few  who  pass  through  life,  without  meeting  with  many 
and  various  tribulations.  In  these  circumstances  it  is  meet  and  right  to 
bear  affliction  with  firmness,  and  to  submit  ourselves  to  the  will  of  the 
Highest,  for  He  chasteneth  us  as  a  father  his  own  child.  His  object  is 
not  to  occasion  pain,  but  correct  faults.  So  teaches  the  wise  and  royal 
Solomon,  and  Rabbi  Nachum,  by  his  own  example  under  the  severest 
sufferings,  confirms  hi3  words. 

The  surname  of  this  pious  man  was  Gamsee.  He  was  also  sometimes 
called  This- Also  ;  because  he  was  ever  in  the  habit  of  saying  :  “  This 
also  will  lead  to  something.”  It  is  related  of  this  man  that  he  was  blind 
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and  lame.  He  could  make  no  use  of  his  hands  ;  his  whole  body  was 
enfeebled,  and  his  feet  were  so  full  of  boils  that  they  had  to  be  placed  in  a 
tub  of  water  to  protect  them  from  the  worms.  The  house  in  which  he 
lived  was  so  rickety  that  his  scholars  feared  it  might  tumble  down  over 
the  head  of  their  master.  Hence  they  wished  to  remove  him  from  it. 
But  he  said,  “Remove  first  the  things  that  are  in  it,  and  then  take  me 
out ;  for  I  know  assuredly  that  it  will  not  fall,  so  long  as  I  am  in  it.” 
They  did  so.  Scarcely  was  he  carried  out  of  it,  when  the  house  tumbled 
down,  and  became  a  heap  of  ruins. 

Then  his  scholars  asked  him,  saying :  “  If  you  are  so  good  a  man,  and 
worthy  that  heaven  should  take  you  under  such  special  protection,  how 
is  it  that  you  have  to  suffer  so  much  ?” 

“I  will  tell  you,  my  children,”  replied  the  pious  teacher.  “  Once  on  a 
time,  I  went  on  a  visit  to  my  father-in-law ;  and,  as  a  present,  I  took 
with  me  three  asses ;  one  was  laden  with  many  kinds  of  herbs  ;  the 
second  with  wine  ;  and  the  third  with  a  variety  of  sweetmeats.  When 
I  was  not  far  from  the  end  of  my  journey,  there  met  me  a  poor,  miserable, 
nearly  starving  man.” 

“Master,”  he  cried,  “relieve  me  from  my  sufferings  1” 

“Wait,”  said  I,  “  ’till  I  have  unloaded  my  asses.” 

Some  time  was  then  taken  up,  and  scarcely  had  I  finished  unloading 
the  animals,  when  the  poor  man  sunk  down  dead  at  my  feet !  Then  my 
conscience  began  to  condemn  me.  “  Poor,  miserable  man,”  I  began  to 
say  to  myself,  “  a  little  more  promptness  on  my  part  would  have  saved 
thy  life.  My  thoughtless  delay  has  killed  thee  !” 

Then  I  cast  myself  down  upon  his  dead  body,  and  exclaimed  :  “  0,  ye 
eyes,  which  might  have  regarded  the  misery  of  this  poor  man,  but  would 
not,  may  ye  be  robbed  of  the  light  of  the  day  !  Ye  hands,  which  would 
not  afford  timely  aid,  may  you  no  more  perform  your  office  :  Ye  feet, 
that  did  not  hasten  speedily  to  his  assistance,  0,  that  ye  may  nevermore 
go  in  your  accustomed  paths  1  May  also  the  body,  which  felt  no  sym¬ 
pathy  for  the  suffering  and  sorrow  of  this  now  lifeless  body,  itself  suffer 
the  misery  of  which  it  would  not  hasten  to  relieve  him  !”  And,  as  I  said, 
so  also  it  came  to  pass.  This  then  is  the  cause  of  my  own  sufferings. 

By  this  sad  story  his  scholars  were  very  deeply  moved  ;  but  still  more 
touched  by  the  fearful  pains  of  their  master,  they  together  exclaimed  : 
“Woe  on  us,  that  we  see  thee  in  so  sad  a  condition  !” 

“It  were  still  more  sad  for  me,”  answered  the  heroic  teacher,  “if  you 
did  not  thus  see  me  !” 

By  this  he  would  intimate  to  them,  his  willingness  to  bear  his  suffer¬ 
ings  in  the  way  of  repentance  for  his  former  sins,  and  with  the  hope  of 
finding  in  the  world  to  come  that  blessedness  which  is  reserved  for  the 
pious. 

XII. 

THE  SEVEN  STAGES  OF  MAN’S  LIFE. 

Seven  times*  in  one  verse  does  the  author  of  Ecclesiastes  use  the  word 
vanity;  for  in  this  he  would  set  forth  the  seven  stages  of  man’s  life. 
Thus  spake  Rabbi  Schimon,  the  son  of  Elizer. 

*  Eccle.  1.  2.  In  this  passage  the  word  occurs  tw  ce  in  the  plural  number,  and  this 
the  Rabbi  counts  as  equal  to  four.  Besides  it  occurs  three  times  in  the  singular,  which 
makes  out  the  number  seyen. 
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The  first  stage  begins  with  the  first  year  of  human  life,  when  the  infant, 
like  a  king,  lies  on  a  white  pillow  and  is  surrounded  by  a  large  number 
of  attendants,  who  are  all  ready  and  anxious  to  serve  it,  and  who  show 
their  loyalty  by  kisses  and  embraces. 

The  second  begins  when  the  child  is  two  or  three  years  old,  when  it  is 
allowed  to  creep  about  on  the  earth,  and  when,  like  an  impure  animal, 
it  takes  delight  in  grease  and  mud. 

Then  comes  the  tenth  year  of  the  thoughtless  boy,  who  reflects  not  on 
the  past,  nor  cares  for  the  future,  but  like  a  young  roe  skips  and  leaps 
over  the  meadows,  and  contentedly  enjoys  the  present  moment. 

The  fourth  stage  begins  with  about  the  twentieth  year,  when  the 
youth,  full  of  vanity  and  pride,  begins  to  deck  himself  with  fine  clothing  ; 
and,  like  a  young  unbridled  horse,  stalks  proudly  about  to  seek  himself 
a  wife. 

Now  comes  the  stage  of  marriage,  when  the  poor  man,  like  a  patient 
ass,  willing  or  not,  must  labor  and  sweat  to  win  a  livelihood. 

Still,  behold  him,  when  he  has  become  a  father,  when  helpless  chil¬ 
dren  surround  him  crying  for  his  help  and  attention,  and  look  to  him 
for  bread.  See  now  how  active  and  wakeful,  and  yet  friendly  he  is,  like 
a  faithful  dog,  who  watches  over  his  little  flock,  biting  at  everything 
that  comes  in  his  way  that  he  may  protect  his  own. 

Then  finally  comes  the  last  stage  of  life,  when  the  enfeebled  old  man, 
like  the  awkward  but  still  earnest  and  wakeful  elephant,  becomes  stiff 
and  suspicious.  Then  he  begins  gradually  to  let  his  head  sink  towards 
the  earth,  as  if  he  were  looking  towards  that  spot  where  all  his  great 
plans  must  come  to  an  end,  and  where  all  ambition,  and  all  vanity  must  at 
last  be  humbled  in  the  dust  ! 


“AT  THE  LAST.” 


“  Man  goetli  forth  unto  his  work,  and  to  his  labor  until  the  evening.” — Tsai,  civ  :  23. 


The  stream  is  calmest  when  it  nears  the  tide, 
And  flowers  are  sweetest  at  the  eventide, 

And  birds  most  musical  at  close  of  day, 

And  saints  divinest  when  they  pass  away. 

Morning  is  lovelier,  but  a  holier  charm 
Lies  folded  close  in  Evening’s  robe  of  balm ; 
And  weary  man  must  ever  love  her  best, 

For  morning  calls  to  toil,  but  night  brings  rest. 

Oh  !  when  our  sun  is  setting,  may  we  glide, 
Like  summer  evening,  down  the  golden  tide, 
And  leave  behind  us,  as  we  pass  away, 

Sweet  starry  twilight  round  our  sleeping  clay. 
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IF  WE  KNEW. 

If  we  knew  the  cares  and  crosses 
Crowding  round  our  neighbor’s  way, 

If  we  knew  the  little  losses, 

Sorely  grievous,  day  by  day, 

Would  we  then  so  often  chide  him 
For  his  lack  of  thrift  and  gain — 

Leaving  on  his  heart  a  shadow, 

Leaving  on  our  lives  a  stain. 

If  we  knew  the  clouds  above  us, 

Held  by  gentle  blessings  there, 

Would  we  turn  away  all  trembling, 

In  our  blind  and  weak  despair? 

Would  we  shrink  from  little  shadows, 

Lying  on  the  dewy  grass, 

While  ’tis  only  birds  of  Eden, 

Just  in  mercy  flying  past  ? 

If  we  knew  the  silent  story, 

Quivering  through  the  heart  of  pain, 
Would  our  womanhood  dare  doom  them 
Back  to  haunts  of  guilt  again  ? 

Life  hath  many  a  tangled  crossing, 

J oy  hath  many  a  break  of  woe, 

And  the  cheeks,  tear-washed,  are  whitest— 
This  the  blessed  angels  know. 

Let  us  reach  within  our  bosoms, 

For  the  key  to  other’s  lives, 

And,  with  love  towards  erring  nature, 
Cherish  good  that  still  survives  ; 

So  that,  when  our  disrobed  spirits 
Soar  to  realms  of  light  again, 

We  may  say,  Dear  Father,  judge  us 
As  we  judged  our  fellow-men. 


A  FABLE. 

A  young  man  once  picked  up  a  sovereign  lying  in  the  road.  Ever 
afterwards,  as  he  walked  along,  he  kept  his  eyes  steadfastly  fixed  on  the 
ground,  in  the  hopes  of  finding  another.  And  in  the  course  of  a  long 
life  he  did  pick  up  at  different  times  a  good  amount  of  gold  and  silver. 
But  all  these  days  as  he  was  looking  for  them,  he  saw  not  that  heaven 
was  bright  above  him,  and  nature  beautiful  around.  He  never  once  al¬ 
lowed  his  eyes  to  look  up  from  the  mud  and  filth  in  which  he  sought 
the  treasure ;  and  when  he  died  a  rich  old  man,  he  only  knew  this 
fair  earth  of  ours  as  a  dirty  road  to  pick  up  money  as  you  wTalk 
along. 
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THE  CENTRAL  SUN. 

Ever  since  Bradley’s  time  (the  middle  of  the  last  century;  the  con - 
viction  has  been  growing  upon  the  minds  of  astronomers  that  the  so-called 
fixed  stars,  together  with  our  sun,  are  by  no  means  really  stationary 
stars,  but  that  they  all  have  a  proper  and  real  motion  of  their  own. 

The  bold  and  wide-spread  creations  of  poetic  genius,  in  regard  to  a 
vast  and  all  controlling  central  sun,  which  enchained  the  millions  of 
other  suns  to  itself,  and  caused  them  to  revolve  around  it  in  unswerving 
obedience,  through  the  might  of  its  preponderating  gravity,*  seemed  in 
this  grand  discovery  to  have  attained  a  scientific  basis.  But  there  was 
needed  only  a  closer  investigation  of  the  proper  motion  of  the  fixed 
stars,  to  show  how  inadmissible  this  view  was,  however  confidently  it 
had  obtruded  itself  upon  the  world. 

Of  all  the  fixed  stars,  none  seemed  to  have  such  just  claims  to  this 
high  and  sovereign  prerogative  in  the  universe,  as  Sirius,  a  sun  surpassing 
all  others  in  brilliancy.  “  But  Argelander  has  well  remarked  that 
Sirius  cannot  be  the  central  sphere,  since  it  itself  has  a  proper  and 
very  observable  motion  through  space.  ...  If  there  exists  anywhere, 
visible  or  invisible,  one  grand  central  body,  out-balancing  and  control¬ 
ling  all  others  through  a  preponderance  of  gravity,  the  most  rapid  gen¬ 
eral  movement  must  take  place  in  that  region  of  the  body.  And  as  we 
behold  fixed  stars  in  all  directions,  it  is  clear  that,  in  some  one  pointy 
the  whirl  of  movements  must  be  most  conspicuous,  and  from  there  the 
rate  of  motion  suffer  a  constant  decrease.  But  nowhere  in  the  heavens 
is  such  a  point  to  be  found — no  one  of  the  stars  of  the  first  magnitude 
fulfils  the  condition  here  imposed.” 

These  and  similar  considerations  led  Maedler  to  the  final  result,  “that 
no  such  single ,  preponderating  central  mass  is  to  he  looked  for  in  the 
starry  heavens ,  as  there  is  none  such  in  existence.” 

In  this  state  of  affairs,  astronomers  inclined  to  the  view,  “that  the 
movements  noticed  in  connection  with  special  stars,  were  occasioned 
merely ,  or  chiefly,  by  the  mutual  influences  of  the  stars  in  closest  prox¬ 
imity  to  each  other.”  But  still  this  view  could  not  be  made  to  account 
for  the  data  supplied  by  observation  and  calculation. 

It  was  left  to  the  deep  sagacity  and  untiring  diligence  of  Maedlib, 
after  six  years’  uninterrupted  investigation  and  thorough-going  exami¬ 
nation  and  comparison  of  all  previous  data  as  to  the  progressive  move¬ 
ments  of  the  fixed  stars  in  the  heavens,  to  arrive  at  a  result  no  less 
simple  than  surprising,  which  promises  at  length  to  explain  to  us  the 
mysterious  movements  in  the  heavens  of  the  fixed  stars,  and  the  won- 

*  The  occasion  of  this  fanciful  supposition  was  furnished  by  the  attempt  to  transfer  the 
relations  and  arrangements  of  our  solar  system  bodily  into  the  regions  of  the  fixed  stars,  of 
which  we  shall  say  more  hereafter.  Since  moons  here  revolved  round  planets,  and  planets 
with  these  about  the  sun,  it  was  thought  that  all  suns,  in  like  manner,  must  be  moving 
round  a  vast  central  body  of  equally  preponderating  gravity. 
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derful  harmony  iu  the  construction  of  the  universe,  or  at  least  to  point 
out  the  way  to  such  a  result.* 

If  the  assumed  centre  of  the  world  of  the  fixed  stars,  to  which  all  their 
movements  are  to  be  referred,  cannot  be  a  body  controlling  all  others  by 
the  might  of  its  preponderating  gravity,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  no 
common  centre  exists,  around  which  stars  and  systems  of  Milky  Ways 
revolve.  Though  it  be  not  the  amazing  gravitating  force  of  one  huge 
■central  body  that  induces  the  movements  of  all  the  stars,  it  may  doubt¬ 
less  be  the  gravitating  influence  of  one  star  upon  another,  and  of  all 
upon  all,  which  causes  the  whole  to  revolve  about  a  common  central 
point ;  and  this  centre  may  just  as  well  be  assumed  to  be  an  empty 
space  as  one  filled  by  a  body,  which  body,  too,  might  be  one  of  the 
smallest  dimensions.  For,  as  each  body  of  the  system  of  our  world  is 
attracted  by  all  the  others  belonging  to  the  same  system,  it  is  not  con¬ 
ceivable  that  the  whole  should  move  with  respect  to  any  particular 
member  of  the  system,  but  rather  that  it  should  take  a  course  which 
would  satisfy  all  alike.  Thus  there  would  necessarily  arise  a  common 
movement  of  all  about  a  common  centre  (  be  that  an  empty  space,  or 
filled  with  a  body),  and  the  position  of  that  centre  would  depend  upon 
the  original  disposition  and  arrangement  of  the  stellar  worlds. 

If  it  be  true  that  the  countless  stars  of  our  system  suspended  in  space, 
affect  each  other  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  square  of  their  distance, 
according  to  the  common  and  general  law  of  gravity  ;  if,  further,  these 
countless  attractive  forces  of  all  upon  all  resolve  themselves  into  a  har¬ 
monious  movement,  about  a  common  centre — -just  as  a  thousand  differ¬ 
ent  tones  unite  to  form  one  grand  and  swelling  accord — then  is  the  case 
just  the  reverse  of  that  which  takes  place  in  the  movements  of  our  solar 
system.  Here  we  behold  a  huge  central  sphere,  out-balancing  700  times 
the  united  "weight  of  all  the  other  bodies  of  the  system,  and  excluding 
the  possibility  of  a  general  and  harmonious  movement  about  a  common 
empty  space  or  centre ;  here  we  behold  the  several  bodies  composing 
the  system,  led  like  vassals  round  the  all-controlling  sun,  these  carried 
along  with  a  more  rapid  movement  as  they  approach  their  lord,  those  at 
a  distance  moving  more  or  less  deliberately,  according  to  the  increase  or 
decrease  of  solar  attraction.  But  there,  on  the  other  hand,  the  case 
must  be  reversed  ;  with  an  increase  of  distance  from  the  empty  central 
space  there  must  be  an  increase  of  movement  also,  so  that  the  time  of 

*  It  is  indeed  true  that  many  of  the  leading  astronomers  have  thus  far  refrained  from 
direct  assent  to  the  hypothesis  of  Maedler;  and  a  few  have  been  free  to  express  their 
great  doubts  as  to  its  correctness.  Lamont,  however,  expresses  himself  in  favor  of  it. 
Alex,  yon  Humboldt  withholds  his  opinion.  But  Gt.  H.  yon  Schubert,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  eagerly  laid  hold  of  Maedler’s  idea,  and  incorporated  it  in  his  ingenious  work, 
Das  Weltgebaude.  It  is  true,  as  we  readily  admit,  that  Maedler’s  grounds  are  still  defect¬ 
ive,  and  his  view  far  from  being  incontestably  established  as  yet.  In  order  to  arrive  at  a 
result  in  all  respects  conclusive,  there  is  demanded  the  continual  observation  of  centuries, 
and  in  connection  with  a  much  larger  number  of  stars  than  has  heretofore  been  the  case. 
But  the  care  and  close  scrutiny  with  which  he  received  the  observations  of  his  predeces¬ 
sors,  as  well  as  increased  them  by  his  own  efforts,  and  also  the  harmonious  result  obtained 
by  a  combination  of  the  two,  seem  to  lend  to  the  conclusions  of  the  sagacious  and  untiring 
astronomer  the  character  of  great  probability,  and  warrant  the  hope  that  they  will  derive 
new  support  from  future  observations.  At  all  events,  he  has  the  merit  of  having  given  to 
astronomical  investigation  a  new  and  powerful  impulse,  and  of  having  marked  out  a  path, 
-for  it,  the  following  of  which,  even  though  opposite  results  should  be  obtained,  will  sig¬ 
nally  advance  the  great  problem  of  the  heavens  towards  its  final  solution. 
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revolution  must,  in  all  the  fixed  stars,  be  about  the  same.  If  we 
suppose,  for  example,  a  certain  number  of  concentric  rings  to  be  formed 
by  the  substance  of  the  earth,  from  the  equator  to  the  earth’s  centre,  it 
is  plain  that  the  atoms  composing  the  rings  nearest  the  centre  must  have 
a  slower,  and  those  of  the  more  distant  rings  a  more  rapid  movement, 
about  the  common  centre. 

If  now  these  be  indeed  the  laws  according  to  which  the  movements  of 
our  stellar  worlds  come  to  pass,  it  is  clear  that  stars  which  are  diametri¬ 
cally  opposed  to  each  other,  must  have  opposite  movements.  As,  in  a 
rotating  wheel,  the  spokes  of  one  side  have  a  motion  from  right  to  left, 
and  those  of  the  other  a  motion  from  left  to  right — so  also  in  the  great 
wheel  of  the  fixed  stars,  whose  circumference  is  represented  by  the  Milky 
Way,  the  stars  of  one  side  must  proceed  from  north  to  west,  and  those 
of  the  other  from  south  to  east ;  and  of  all  known  means  this  law,  next 
to  the  one  above-mentioned  that  refers  the  more  rapid  motion  to  the 
greater  distance  from  the  grand  centre  (and  the  reverse),  is  best  calcu¬ 
lated  to  point  out  to  us  the  central  point  for  which  we  are  seeking — if 
there  be  any  such  in  existence — to  which  the  movements  of  the  stars  are 
to  be  referred.  Further  investigation  may  have  something  to  go  upon 
if  it  can  be  determined,  with  reasonable  accuracy,  in  what  direction  the 
supposed  centre  lies,  since  the  dynamic  centre  of  the  system  of  the  fixed 
stars  cannot,  in  all  probability,  vary  much  from  the  mathematical  centre 
of  the  same.  Just  at  this  point,  the  two-fold  eccentric  position  of  our 
sun  comes  to  our  aid.  We  have  already  learned  that  a  point  lying 
nearer  the  constellation  of  the  Scorpion  than  any  other  part  of  the 
Milky  Way,  and  on  the  side  of  the  autumnal  equinox,  marks  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  our  sun  in  relation  to  the  central  point.  “  Consequently,  in  or¬ 
der  from  the  position  we  hold  to  arrive  at  this  central  point,  the  eye 
must  be  directed  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  heavens,  and  in  the  direction 
of  a  line  leading  from  the  region  of  the  vernal  equinoctial  point  to  the 
Milky  Way  about  the  constellation  Taurus.” 

Maedler  at  length,  after  the  most  careful  and  thorough  measurements, 
comparisons  and  calculations,  with  the  use  of  all  the  data  furnished  by 
previous  investigators,*  arrived  at  this  result,  which  fully  harmonizes 
both  with  these  data  and  the  laws  above  mentioned — that  the  long 
sought  for  point  lies  in  the  beautiful  and  brilliant  constellation  of  the 
Pleiades  (or  seven  stars),  and  probably,  too,  near  by  or  in  the  brightest 
star  of  this  group,  Alcyone. 

“  I  hence  regard ,”  he  says,  at  the  close  of  his  investigations,  11  the 
Pleiades  as  the  central  group  of  the  whole  system  of  fixed  stars,  even 
to  its  outer  limits,  marked  by  the  Milky  Way,  and  Alcyone  that  star , 
of  all  those  composing  the  group,  which  is  favored  by  most  of  the 
probabilities  as  being  the  true  central  sun.”  But  at  the  same  time  he 
remarks  that,  in  consequence  of  a  change  in  the  constellations,  in  the 
course  of  ages,  the  centre  of  gravity  belonging  to  the  system  of  fixed  stars 


*  A  careful  catalogue  of  3222  star-positions  was  left  behind  by  Bradley.  Renewed 
measurements  of  the  same  stars — after  the  interval  of  almost  a  whole  century — must  go 
far  towards  determining  their  motion.  Maedler  applied  this  in  the  cases  of  more  than  SOO 
stars  which  seemed  specially  to  serve  his  object.  Also,  Bessel’s  manifold  and  highly  care¬ 
ful  observations  in  regard  to  73  stars  of  the  Pleiades,  11  of  which  had  been  before  closely 
•scrutinized  by  Bradley,  were  very  opportune  and  serviceable. 
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may  pass  from  Alcyone  for  awhile,  and  perhaps  to  some  neighboring 
star.* 

It  is  clear,  from  the  foregoing,  that  neither  the  group  of  the  Pleiades 
nor  the  star  Alcyone  holds  such  a  conspicuous  position  in  the  system  of 
worlds,  from  the  possession  of  a  higher  essential  dignity  than  the  other 
stars — that  the  ground  of  this  their  distinguished  position  does  not  lie 
in  themselves,  in  their  nature  and  individuality,  but  merely  in  their  acci¬ 
dental  situation,  if  the  expression  may  be  allowed.  And,  as  the  ques¬ 
tion  here  is  not  in  regard  to  a  body,  but  to  a  place  in  the  universe, 
whether  that  place  be  occupied  by  a  body  or  not,  the  fond  application 
of  the  term  central  sun  to  Alcyone,  by  the  discoverer,  is  not  exactly  a 
fitting  one,  and  is  much  exposed  to  misapprehension  by  the  uninformed. 

Maedler  also  made  an  attempt  to  determine  the  parallax  of  Alcyone, 
from  a  sagacious  application  of  facts  founded  upon  the  known  parallax 
of  the  star  61  Cygni.  The  result  attained  was  a  parallax  of  0.006533 
seconds,  according  to  which  Alcyone  is  removed  from  us  31J  million 
times  the  distance  of  the  sun,  a  distance  requiring  498  years  for  light  to 
traverse.  Our  sun,  in  its  course  about  Alcyone,  moves  at  the  rate  of  8 
geographical  miles  in  a  second,  and  requires  18w  millions  of  years  to 
complete  one  revolution. 

Notwithstanding  the  amazing  distance  to  which  our  sun  is  removed 
from  the  true  centre  of  the  system  to  which  it  belongs,  “we  still  hold  a 
position,”  as  Schubert  says,  “deep  within  and  proportionably  near  the 
centre  of  the  vast  circle  bounded  by  the  rings  of  the  Milky  Way  as  walls 
of  light.” 

We  shall  close  this  discussion  by  giving  Maedler ’s  view  of  the  whole 
arrangement  of  the  stellar  system,  as  deduced  from  these  his  observa¬ 
tions  and  discoveries :  The  starry  girdle  of  the  Milky  Way  probably 
consists  of  two  broad  concentric  rings,  which,  at  their  most  distant 
point  from  us,  perspectively  coincide,  and  in  most  part  cover  each  other 
— but  at  their  nearest  point,  on  the  other  hand,  form  such  an  angle  with 
each  other  as  to  leave  an  open  space  where  they  appear  separated. 
Since  now  the  inner  and  pretty  well  defined  limits  of  the  Milky  Way, 
indicate  that  it  is  separated  from  the  hosts  of  fixed  stars  it  encloses — 
though  that  separation  be  not  a  complete  one — and  since,  on  the  other 

*  Schubert  says  of  the  Seven  Stars  :  “  A  group  of  stars  alone  in  their  kind  is  to  be  ob¬ 
served  in  the  heavens,  not  far  distant  from  the  vernal  equinoctial  point — a  group  which, 
from  the  earliest  times,  has  specially  attracted  the  attention  of  man.  This  i3  the  cluster 
called  the  Pleiades.  Alcyone,  a  star  of  comparatively  large  magnitude,  stands  there,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  five  others,  which  may  be  fairly  distinguished  by  the  naked  eye.  In  regard  to 
these  six  stars,  John  Michel,  of  England,  has  shown  that  they  must  constitute  a  physi¬ 
cally  connected  whole,  the  probabilities  against  their  close  juxtaposition  arising  from  acci¬ 
dent,  or  optical  illusion,  being  in  the  ratio  of  500,000  to  1.  The  peculiar  lustre  of  this 
group  does  not,  however,  depend  merely  upon  the  six  stars  visible  to  the  naked  eye ;  but 
also  arises  from  a  whole  cluster  of  stars,  which  are  brought  into  view  by  means  of  th  e  tel¬ 
escope.  As,  in  the  case  of  the  double  and  multiple  stars,  a  common  centre  of  gravity  must 
exist,  so  also  in  this  cluster  there  must  be  a  common  point  about  which  they  move ;  and  if 
this  be  not  in  Alcyone,  very  probably  it  is  not  far  distant  from  that  star.  But  it  is  only 
from  the  closely-crowded  relation  of  this  group,  that  its  point  of  gravity  can  derive  signifi¬ 
cance,  as  the  grand  centre  of  the  whole  astral  system.  According  to  the  computations  of 
Maedler,  ail  these  bodies  are  collected  and  compressed  into  a  space  not  amounting  in  diam¬ 
eter  to  four  times  the  distance  from  our  sun  to  the  nearest  fixed  star.  It  is  not  the  single 
stars  of  the  group,  however,  but  rather  the  collected  might  of  the  whole,  which  lends  to  this 
cluster  the  character  of  a  connecting  bond  or  foundation  stone,  for  the  whole  structure  of 
the  heavens. 
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hand,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Pleiades  particularly,  a  quite  observ¬ 
able  starless  space  exists,  we  may  imagine  the  whole  constitution  of  the 
system  of  the  fixed  stars  to  be  as  follows  :  The  centre  of  this  system  is 
marked  by  a  group  very  rich  in  stars,  closely  crowded  together,  and  con¬ 
tains  single  masses  of  considerable  size.  Around  this  there  extends  a 
vast  zone,  proportionably  devoid  of  stars,  having  a  diameter  somewhat 
over  six  times  that  of  the  central  system.  This  is  succeeded  by  a  broad 
annular  stratum,  teeming  with  stars,  which  is  again  followed  by  an  inter¬ 
space  containing  but  few  stars,  and  so  on  for  an  indefinite  series  of  starry 
strata  and  partially  empty  zones,  until  we  at  last  arrive  at  the  two  outer 
rings  composing  the  Milky  Way.  These  vast  rings  are  not  equally  well 
developed  in  all  their  parts,  but  exhibit  here  and  there  a  tendency  to 
resolve  themselves  into  groups  and  clusters,  though  they  are  chiefly  made 
up  of  isolated  and  double  fixed  stars.  They  are  connected,  at  various 
points,  by  starry  formations  which  traverse  the  empty  interspaces,  and 
bind  the  rings  together. 


WASHINGTON’S  VIEWS  OF  DUELING. 

It  is  one  of  the  pleasing  indications  of  a  growing  refinement  in  morals 
and  manners,  that  Dueling  has  lost  in  our  age  much  of  its  imposing 
lustre,  as  a  chivalrous  and  dignified  custom.  The  lights  of  knowledge 
and  religion  have  unveiled  its  true  character,  and  revealed  it  as  a  bar¬ 
barous  practice,  worthy  of  its  gothic  origiu,  and  founded  in  principles 
as  fatal  to  the  peace  and  stability  of  the  social  state,  as  they  are  deroga¬ 
tory  to  the  honor  and  authority  of  God. 

There  is,  however,  delusion  enough  on  the  subject  still  lingering 
among  men,  to  claim  in  this  connection,  a  few  remarks  in  illustration  of 
the  evil  and  mischievous  nature  of  the  vice. 

The  divine  command,  prohibiting  the  destruction  of  human  life,  is 
violated  in  various  ways,  as  moralists  decide.  Among  these  there  are 
none  more  justly  exposed  to  the  withering  imputation,  than  the  one  now 
under  consideration.  In  Dueling,  we  have  all  the  real  constituents  of 
this  sin.  Where  a  challenge  is  given  and  accepted,  in  the  great  major¬ 
ity  of  instances  at  least,  a  design  to  kill  is  cherished  by  both  parties.  This 
is  evinced  as  clearly  as  outward  actions  can  indicate  the  inward 
dispositions.  It  is  rendered  manifest  by  every  step  taken  in  the  honor¬ 
able  affair,  from  the  selection  of  deadly  weapons,  down  to  the  fatal  aim 
at  the  seat  of  life,  in  the  hour  of  bloody  combat.  Whatever  aggrava¬ 
tion  arises  from  deliberate  intention,  also  attends  the  deed.  The  chal¬ 
lenge  is  usually  given  after  time  has  been  taken  for  reflection,  and  it  is 
accepted  under  the  same  circumstances.  Can  it  be  said,  notwithstand¬ 
ing,  that  there  is  no  intention  to  destroy  life  ?  What,  then,  is  the  inten 
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tion  ?  Is  it  to  be  killed  ?  This  cannot  be.  Does  not  hatred,  or  revenge 
ordinarily  prompt  the  whole  proceeding  ?  If  it  is  ever  otherwise,  is  it 
not  an  exception  to  a  general  rule  ?  There  has  been  a  real  or  an  imag¬ 
inary  injury  received,  and  anger  kindles  within  the  bosom  a  thirst  for 
blood.  Thus  the  Holy  Scriptures  declare  that  “  he  that  is  angry  with 
his  brother  without  a  cause,  and  he  that  hateth  his  brother,  i3  a  murder¬ 
er.  ”  If  the  principle,  though  not  revealed  in  the  conduct,  is  thus  re¬ 
garded  as  murder,  in  the  bud,  what  shall  be  thought  of  its  practical 
development  in  the  positive  attempt  to  kill.  It  is  an  imposition  on  the 
common  sense  of  mankind  to  assign  other  motives  to  such  conduct,  or 
to  palliate  the  enormity  of  the  act,  by  referring  it  to  other  principles 
than  those  which  manifestly  prompt  it.  Regarded  in  its  most  favorable 
aspect — as  a  sacrafice  to  public  opinion,  the  extenuation  is  very  slight ; 
for  even  in  that  case,  without  any  just  warrant,  the  hazard  is  run  of  the 
most  dreadful  consequences.  The  loss  of  two  lives  is  risked,  with  all 
the  distressing  effects  to  relatives  and  friends.  Those  who,  perhaps, 
claim  the  care  and  protection  of  a  husband  and  a  father,  may  be  left 
forlorn  and  desolate.  The  light  of  hope  may  be  extinguished,  and  all 
the  evils  of  friendless  widowhood,  and  helpless  orphanage,  come  upon 
them.  It  is  useless,  however,  to  enlarge.  Whatever  human  ingenuity 
may  devise  in  its  vindication,  there  is  no  crime  more  palpably  or  grossly 
wicked  in  itself ;  none  more  justly  exposed  to  the  anathemas  of  Heaven, 
or  the  reprobation  of  men.  Hor  can  we  rejoice  too  much  in  those  just 
and  humane  sentiments,  which  at  length,  to  a  great  extent,  have  arrayed 
against  it  the  solemn  enactments  of  law,  and  the  stern  decisions  of 
judicial  officers  and  civil  rulers. 

What  the  views  of  Washington  were,  in  reference  to  this  barbarous 
practice,  may  be  inferred  from  an  occurrence  of  his  early  years,  of  which 
the  following  facts  are  the  most  prominent : 

In  the  year  1754,  when  about  twenty-two  years  of  age,  he  was  sta¬ 
tioned  in  Alexandria,  a3  Colonel  of  a  regiment  of  Yirginia  troops. 
During  his  stay  in  that  town,  an  election  for  members  of  the  House  of 
Burgesses  took  place.  The  candidates  were  Colonel  George  Fairfax 
and  a  Mr.  Elzey.’  His  warm  friendship  for  Colonel  Fairfax  brought 
him  in  collision  with  a  Mr.  Payne,  the  friend  of  Mr.  Elzey.  In  conse¬ 
quence  of  some  offensive  language  into  which  he  was  betrayed  towards 
Mr.  Payne,  that  individual  struck  him  with  a  stick,  and  so  violent  was 
the  blow,  that  it  knocked  him  down.  There  being  a  great  excite¬ 
ment  among  the  officers  and  men  belonging  to  his  regiment,  because 
of  this  indignity  offered  their  beloved  commander,  he  forthwith 
employed  his  influence  in  allaying  the  tumult,  and  then  retired  to 
his  lodgings  in  a  public. house.  From  thence  he  wrote  a  note  to  Mr. 
Payne,  requesting  that  he  would  meet  him  next  morning  at  the  tavern, 
as  he  wished  to  see  him  in  reference  to  their  recent  disagreement.  Payne 
in  expectation  of  an  unpleasant  interview,  repaired  accordingly  to  the 
appointed  place,  and  instead  of  a  hostile  meeting,  found  Washington 
prepared  to  acknowledge  hi3  fault,  and  solicit  pardon  for  the  offence 
given  in  an  unguarded  moment.  It  is  needless  to  say,  that  Payne  wit¬ 
nessed  with  admiration,  this  triumph  of  principle  over  passion,  and  that 
a  friendship  was  kindled  in  his  bosom,  which  he  did  not  cease  to  cherish 
as  long  as  he  lived. 
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How  noble  and  becoming  was  this  conduct.  It  was  especially  admi¬ 
rable  in  a  youthful  soldier,  whose  very  profession  exposed  him  to  pecu¬ 
liar  temptations  on  such  an  occasion.  How  many  would  have  been 
driven  by  the  fear  of  reproach,  and  dread  of  unfavorable  insinuations, 
to  iucur  the  hazards  of  a  duel ;  thus  offering  up  at  the  shrine  of  honor 
the  costly  sacrifice  of  humau  life.  It  was  not  possible  that  a  man  like 
Washington,  so  endowed  with  moral  courage  and  regard  for  virtue, 
should  be  moved  by  the  fear  of  man  to  such  a  course.  He  dreaded  not 
the  charge  of  cowardice  from  the  mouths  of  fools.  In  his  own  bosom 
he  had  its  ample  refutation.  He  was  conscious  of  a  fortitude  which  no 
dangers  could  shake.  To  display  it  in  murdering  a  fellow-citizen  was 
not  his  ambition.  He  had  before  him  the  tented  field  and  the  enemies 
of  his  country,  and  he  was  pledged  for  the  hazards  of  a  mortal  conflict 
in  her  defence.  Here  he  was  willing  to  show  his  courage  and  lay  down 
his  life.  He  would  not  do  so  to  gratify  revenge,  or  win  applause  from 
the  vain. 

An  incident  attending  the  history  of  General  Lafayette,  during  the 
Revolutionary  War,  afforded  another  occasion  for  evinciug  his  principles 
in  reference  to  this  pernicious  custom. 

Having  it  in  view  to  send  a  challenge  to  Lord  Carlisle,  President  of 
the  Board  of  British  Commissioners,  on  account  of  offensive  language 
towards  Frauce,  sanctioned  by  him  in  an  address  to  Congress,  Lafayette, 
as  in  duty  bound,  wrote  to  General  Washington,  requesting  his  opinion 
of  the  propriety  of  the  proposed  course,  and  received  the  following 
reply  : — 

“Fishkill,  4th  Oct.,  1778. 

“  My  Dear  Marquis  : 

“  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving,  by  the  hands  of  Monsieur  de  la 
Colombe,  your  favour  of  the  28th  ultimo,  accompanied  by  one  of  the 
24th,  which  he  overtook  somewhere  on  the  road.  The  leave  requested 
in  the  former,  I  am  as  much  interested  to  grant,  as  to  refuse  my  appro¬ 
bation  of  the  challenge  proposed  in  the  latter.  The  generous  spirit  of 
chivalry,  exploded  by  the  rest  of  the  world,  finds  a  refuge,  my  dear  friend,  - 
in  the  sensibility  of  your  nation  only.  But  it  is  in  vain  to  cherish  it, 
unless  you  can  find  antagonists  to  support  it ;  and  however  well  adapted 
it  might  have  been  to  the  times  in  which  it  existed,  in  our  days,  it  is  to 
be  feared,  that  your  opponent,  sheltering  himself  behind  modern  opinions, 
and  under  his  present  public  character  of  commissioner,  would  turn  a 
virtue  of  such  ancient  date  into  ridicule.  Besides,  supposing  his  Lord- 
ship  accepted  your  terms,  experience  has  proved  that  chance  is  often  as 
much  concerned  in  deciding  these  matters  as  bravery  ;  and  always  more 
than  the  justice  of  the  cause.  I  would  not,  therefore,  have  your  life  by 
the  remotest  possibility  exposed,  when  it  may  be  reserved  for  so  many 
greater  occasions.  His  Excellency,  the  Admiral,  I  flatter  myself,  will 
be  in  sentiment  with  me ;  and,  as  soon  as  he  can  spare  you,  will  send 
you  to  head-quarters,  where  I  anticipate  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you.' 

In  a  letter  to  the  French  Admiral,  written  some  weeks  after  the  above 
he  again  refers  to  this  subject  : 

“  The  coincidence  between  your  Excellency’s  sentiments,  respecting 
the  Marquis  de  Lafayette’s  challenge,  communicated  in  the  letter  with 
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which  you  honoured  me  ou  the  20th,  and  those  which  I  expressed  to 
him  on  the  same  subject,  is  peculiarly  flattering  to  me.  I  am  happy  to 
hud  that  my  disapprobation  of  this  measure  was  founded  on  the  same 
arguments,  which,  in  your  Excellency’s  hands,  acquire  new  force  and 
persuasion.  I  omitted  neither  serious  reasoning  nor  pleasantry  to 
■divert  him  from  a  scheme  in  which  he  could  be  so  easily  foiled,  without 
having  any  credit  given  to  him  by  his  antagonist  for  his  generosity  and 
sensibility.  He  intimated  that  your  Excellency  did  not  discountenance 
it,  and  that  he  had  pledged  himself  to  the  principal  officers  of  the 
French  squadron,  to  carry  it  into  execution.  The  charms  of  vindicat¬ 
ing  the  honor  of  his  country  were  irresistible  ;  but,  besides,  he  had  in  a 
manner  committed  himself,  and  could  not  decently  retract.  I  however 
continued  to  lay  my  friendly  commands  upon  him  to  renounce  his  project ; 
but  I  was  well  assured  that,  if  he  determined  to  persevere  in  it,  neither 
authority  nor  vigilance  would  be  of  any  avail  to  prevent  his  message  to 
Lord  Carlisle.  And  though  his  ardor  overreached  my  advice  and  influ¬ 
ence,  I  console  myself  with  the  reflection,  that  his  Lordship  will  not 
accept  the  challenge  ;  and  that  while  our  friend  gains  all  the  applause 
which  is  due  to  him  for  wishing  to  become  the  champion  of  his  country, 
he  will  be  secure  from  the  possibility  of  such  dangers  as  my  fears  would 
otherwise  create  for  him,  by  those  powerful  barriers  which  shelter  his 
Lordship,  and  which  I  am  persuaded  he  will  not  in  the  present  instance 
violate. 

“  The  report  of  Lord  Carlisle’s  having  proposed  a  substitute,  reached 
me  for  the  first  time,  in  your  Excellency’s  letter.  If  this  is  really  the 
case,  his  Lordship  has  availed  himself  of  one  of  the  ways  in  which  he 
was  at  liberty  to  waive  the  Marquis’s  defiance,  and  has  probably 
answered  it  in  a  strain  of  pleasantry  ;  for  the  affair  being  wholly  per¬ 
sonal,  his  Lordship  could  not  have  made  such  a  proposition  seriously. 
Indeed  I  have  everv  reason  to  think,  that  the  matter  has  terminated  as 
I  expected  ;  for  the  Marquis  was  still  in  Philadelphia  by  my  last 
accounts  from  thence.” 

Thus  decided  was  Washington  in  his  opposition  to  the  proposed 
combat.  In  his  view,  the  principle  was  one,  however  sanctioned  by  the 
practice  of  barbarous  ages,  yet  justly  exploded  by  modern  opinions,  and 
rendered  unreasonable  by  the  inadequacy  of  the  means  to  the  contem¬ 
plated  end.  He  does  not,  indeed,  dwell  on  the  wrong  feelings  which 
usually  enter  into  such  matters,  for  the  case  and  the  circumstances  were 
not  of  the  ordinary  kind.  The  parties  were  already  at  war.  They 
were  arrayed  against  each  other,  like  David  and  Goliath  of  old,  on  op¬ 
posite  sides  of  a  great  national  contest.  It  was  therefore  more  difficult 
to  assign  their  true  character  to  the  feelings  which  prompted  Lafayette 
to  seek  the  encounter.  Had  they  met  in  the  field  of  battle,  none  would 
have  condemned  an  effort  made  by  the  youthful  friend  of  America,  to 
destroy  the  enemy  of  her  liberties.  He  would  have  been  regarded  as 
discharging  a  high  duty  to  the  cause  in  which  he  had  embarked.  Such, 
indeed,  were  not  his  avowed  motives  in  the  case  before  us.  It  was  pro¬ 
fessedly  to  avenge  an  insult  offered  his  own  country.  In  this  there  was 
a  needless  exposure  of  his  own  life  contemplated,  together  with  a  wanton 
risk  of  shedding  the  blood  of  another;  a  risk  which  was  not  required 
by  the  nature  of  the  contest  in  which  they  were  respectively  engaged. 
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And  yet  there  was  enough  in  the  circumstances  to  perplex  the  subject 
in  a  degree,  and  by  presenting  it  in  a  somewhat  tangled  form  to  the 
mind  of  Washington,  serve  to  soften  the  judgment  which  would  be  ex¬ 
pressed  by  him  concerning  the  measure.  He  was,  however,  positive  in 
his  disapprobation.  And  if  he  was  so,  under  such  circumstances,  when 
the  antagonist  was  a  declared  enemy,  and  the  end,  the  vindication  of  a 
national  wrong — what  would  have  been  his  judgment  in  cases  where  the 
disagreement  was  between  friends,  and  the  offence  private  and  trivial 
if  not  altogether  imaginary.  Would  he  not  have  visited  with  unqualified 
censure,  a  proceeding  so  causeless  in  its  origin,  and  likely  in  its  results 
to  be  attended  by  deplorable  evils.  A  slight  knowledge  of  the  laws  of 
his  character,  will  suffice  to  assure  us  of  his  hostility  to  a  thing  so 
absurd  in  itself  and  mischievous  in  its  consequences. 


PRIZE  CONTESTS. 


BY  G.  H.  JOHNSTON. 


The  first  contest  for  prizes  of  which  we  have  any  truthful  account, 
were  those  instituted  by  the  Poloponesian  Greeks,  about  116  years  before 
the  Christian  era.  Racing  by  man  and  beast,  boxing,  wrestling  and 
throwing  the  discus,  were  the  principal  contests,  and  a  crown  of  olive 
branches  the  reward  of  victory.  Simple  in  their  character,  for  the  age 
that  produced  them,  and  founded  on  social  equality,  they  soon  became 
centres  of  attraction,  not  only  to  the  lovers  of  amusement,  but  poets  and 
historians  flocked  to  them,  and  celebrated  the  victories  before  the  assem¬ 
bled  multitude.  Thus  fostered,  social  feeling  strengthened  the  bonds  of 
mutual  protection,  and  united  them  into  a  great  and  mighty  nation. 
Once  established  the  Grecian  games  grew  in  interest  and  renown,  until 
their  fame  spread  over  the  civilized  world.  Visitors  came  from  Egypt, 
Italy,  and  the  different  colonies  planted  by  “the  land  of  scholars  and  the 
nurse  of  arms  and  she,  who  was  the  centre  of  civilization  for  Europe, 
became  a  fruitful  source  of  good  and  evil,  according  to  the  character  of 
her  institutions. 

But  Grecian  renown  was  destined  to  be  eclipsed  by  “  the  city  of  the 
seven  hills, ”  that  rose  like  an  angel  of  darkness  in  the  western  sky  of 
Europe,  and  extended  her  blood-stained  sceptre  East  and  West,  North 
and  South,  until  every  tribe  on  the  continent  trembled  before  her  victo¬ 
rious  march. 
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Attracted  by  the  celebrated  institutions  and  laws  of  Greece,  Rome 
introduced  them  among  her  own  people.  But,  less  refined  and  subdued 
in  character,  Rome  was  not  satisfied  with  the  introduction  of  the  insti¬ 
tutions  of  the  Greeks ;  she  must  have  something  more.  She,  whose 
delight  was  the  humiliation  of  friends,  and  the  extermination  of  foes, 
must  have  mortal  combats  for  the  entertainment  of  her  people.  The 
Circus  Maximus  was  erected  for  racing  and  wild  beast  hunts  ;  the 
Amphitheatre  for  the  combats  of  wild  beasts,  and  of  wild  beasts  with 
men  ;  and,  that  her  unbounded  appetites  may  be  satiated,  captives  and 
slaves  moisten  the  arena  with  their  blood. 


“  I  see  before  me  the  gladiator  lie ; 

^  4?  ^  ^  and.  now 

The  arena  swims  around  him — be  is  gone 

Ere  ceased  tbe  inhuman  shout  which  hail’d  the  wretch  who  won. 

He  heard  it,  but  he  heeded  not — his  eyes 

Were  with  his  heart,  and  that  was  far  away; 

He  reck’d  not  of  the  life  he  lost  nor  prize, 

But  where  his  rude  hut  by  the  Danube  lay, 

There  were  his  young  barbarians  all  at  play, 

There  was  their  Dacian  mother — he  their  sire, 

Butcher’d  to  make  a  Homan  holiday  !” — 


Here  we  have  the  last,  most  bitter  fruits  of  these  contests.  We  do 
not  wonder  that  they  reached  this  awful  climax.  The  premises  in  which 
they  started  suggested  every  step  they  afterwards  took  in  their  heart¬ 
rending  work  of  death.  By  this  nation,  whose  influence  and  power  the 
most  distant  parts  of  the  earth  felt  and  acknowledge,  combats  and  con¬ 
tests  for  prizes  were  fully  inaugurated,  and  so  deeply  rooted  in  the  social 
and  political  life  of  the  nations  subject  to  her  power,  that,  during  all  the 
ages  since,  this  vile  tree  of  evil  has  been  bearing  its  legitimate  fruits. 

All  the  different  forms  that  exhibitions  of  brutality  have  assumed, 
down  to  our  times,  have  their  origin  and  necessary  conditions  in  a  bar¬ 
barous  age.  The  Prize  Ring,  the  Duel,  Horse  Racing,  the  Cock-pit, 
Bull-Fights,  the  Theatre  and  Circus,  are  all  relics  of  barbar¬ 
ism,  whose  tendencies  are  to  invert  the  order  of  civilization,  to  blunt 
man’s  higher  nature,  and  tarnish  a  nation’s  honor  !  They  write  their 
own  condemnation  in  gloomy  characters  upon  the  nation’s  escutcheon. 
This  blot  upon  civilization,  and  disgrace  to  a  Christian  age,  the 
Prize  Ring,  was  conceived  in  Heathenism,  born  in  Heathenism, 
cradled  and  nursed  by  Heathenism,  and  transmitted  through  the  chan¬ 
nels  of  moral  corruption  and  sin  !  It  is  neither  manly,  dignified  nor 
ennobling.  The  impulses  that  call  for  the  shameful  exhibition,  and  the 
curiosity  that  draws  thousands  to  witness  it,  savor  more  of  the  spirit  of 
the  Devil  than  of  God  !  In  the  act,  man,  who  is  but  a  little  lower  than 
the  angels  of  light,  makes  himself  lower  than  the  brute ;  for  knowing 
right  and  wrong,  he  disregards  the  strivings  of  the  Divinity  within,  and 
ministers  to  his  basest  passions !  A  rational  being,  he  acts  as  if  he  were 
an  irrational  thing  1 

How  can  the  Prize  Ring  have  any  claim  to  right,  to  truth,  since  it 
13  the  legitimate  offspring  of  institutions  established  at  a  period  of  the 
world  when  man  was  his  own  pilot ;  when  his  loftiest  efforts  to  solve 
the  mysteries  of  his  own  being  were  unsatisfactory  ?  It  can  have  none. 
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As  heathen  philosophy  failed  to  answer  the  question,  “What  is  Truth?” 
— so  heathen  civilization  had  to  fail  in  instituting  ennobling  recreations 
for  her  people. 

But  why  is  this  species  of  barbarism  and  crime  still  keeping  pace  with 
the  march  of  Christian  civilization  ?  For  more  than  eighteen  hundred 
years  has  truth,  like  the  sun,  shed  its  life-giving  beams  over  the  islands 
and  continents  of  the  earth.  For  eighteen  hundred  years  have  the  am¬ 
bassadors  of  Peace  labored  to  gladden  the  wastes  of  moral  desolation 
and  restore  sighing  and  seeking  humanity  to  the  practice  of  virtue  and 
the  enjoyment  of  happiness.  Much  has  been  done.  The  dark  shades  of 
ignorance  and  superstition  have  yielded  to  the  clearer  light  of  revela¬ 
tion,  whose  genial  beams  rejoice  the  valleys  and  plains  of  sin  ;  still  the 
stench  issuing  from  this  unblushing  arena  of  iniquity  continues  to  infect 
the  air  with  its  noxious  vapor. 

A  knowledge  of  sin,  and  its  effects  upon  the  human  race,  give  the 
answer  to  the  question.  The  amphitheatre  as  a  central  exhibition  of 
man’s  inhumanity  to  man,”  and  all  the  gladiatorial  shows  and  prize 
rings  emanating  from  it,  manifest  only  what  already  exists  in  man  as  a 
possibility.  The  capacity  for  such  brutal  enjoyment  does  not  depend 
on  the  exhibition  itself,  but  has  its  ground  in  the  fallen  nature  of  man  ; 
the  occasion  serves  to  bring  it  out  in  bold  relief.  Man  reveals  his  own 
character,  just  as  a  tree  reveals  its  species.  The  principle,  that  every 
thing  is  its  own  revelation  ;  that  like  begets  like,  that  love  begets  love, 
that  Christianity  begets  Christianity,  and  barbarism  begets  barbarism, 
lies  in  the  constitution  of  the  world. 

Eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  Christianity  became  a  positive  life-giv¬ 
ing  power  in  the  world,  offering  freedom  and  happiness  to  all  who 
would  accept  of  it.  There  was  a  fountaiu  of  good  established,  impart¬ 
ing  health  to  all  those  who  drink,  while  those  who  refuse  to  drink, 
become  the  channels  for  the  perpetuation  and  transmission  of  crime, 
disease,  and  death ! 

Keeping  this  in  view,  it  is  easy  to  understand  why  relics  of  barbarism 
rise  in  their  naked  deformity  in  a  Christian  age,  to  dishonor  man,  and 
retard  the  progress  of  Truth  and  Freedom. 

The  source  of  good  and  the  source  of  evil  are  distinct  in  their  essence 
and  character,  opposed  to  each  other  in  their  workings,  and  produce 
effects  as  different  as  light  and  darkness.  The  one  is  the  mortal  enemy 
of  man,  and  incites  him  to  disorganization  and  ruin  ;  the  other  is  his 
friend,  and  qualifies  him  for  the  fulfilment  of  his  trust  here  as  a  pledge 
of  happiness  hereafter. 

Here  we  have  the  key  that  unlocks  all  the  avenues  of  error  so  con¬ 
spicuous  in  our  times.  It  is  th q  power  of  sin  that  stimulates  to  vice — 
to  deeds  of  darkness  and  blood. 

We  turn  away  in  “  holy  horror”  from  the  contemplation  of  the  Bo- 
mans  feasting  their  appetites  upon  their  barbarous  institutions,  while  we 
of  an  enlightened  age,  basking  in  the  light  of  God’s  counsel,  wink  at 
deeds  transacted  in  the  midst  of  us  as  base  in  their  character,  and  as 
pernicious  in  their  tendencies  as  any  that  dishonored  the  names  of  the 
Caesars  !  Even  under  the  flag  of  our  Union,  streaming  over  the  Capi¬ 
tol  of  the  nation,  the  emblem  of  our  rights  and  blessings,  dyed  in  the 
blood  of  our  fathers,  acts  of  violence  are  perpetrated,  challenges  to 
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vindicate  a  false  sense  of  honor  are  given,  and  every  species  of  high¬ 
handed  wickedness  is  committed  !  Yet  the  temple  of  our  liberties  stands 
firm  against  all  the  shafts  of  disruption  that  are  hurled  against  it ;  and 
it  will  stand,  for  God  will  preserve  it.  The  march  of  Truth  is  onward. 
Where  her  banner  has  once  been  unfurled,  it  can  never  be  supplanted 
by  the  enemies  of  the  great  Standard-Bearer.  Error  may  have  an 
apparent  victory  over  it ;  but  only  an  apparent  one  ;  for 

“  Truth  crushed  to  earth,  shall  rise  again  ; 

The  eternal  years  of  God  are  hers  ; 

But  error,  wounded,  writhes  with  pain, 

And  dies  among  its  worshippers.” 

Even  the  late  Prize  Bing  exhibition  in  which  the  two  most  civilized 
and  influential  nations  on  earth  were  represented,  is  no  evidence  against 
the  truth  and  final  triumph  of  Christianity.  It  only  proves  the  deep  de¬ 
pravity  of  man.  Thousands  were  there  to  witness  the  brutal  contest, 
but  the  stamina  of  England  and  America  were  not  there ;  nor  had  it 
their  countenance ;  on  the  contrary,  it  received,  as  it  merited,  their  gen¬ 
eral  condemnation. 

Constantine  the  Great,  the  first  Christian  Emperor  who  mounted  the 
throne  of  the  Ctesars,  pronounced  against  Amphitheatrical  exhibitions. 
Since  then,  it,  along  with  the  whole  catalogue  of  the  “  bloody  code”  are 
losing  their  hold  upon  the  nations  in  the  degree  that  Christianity  is  arrayed 
against  them.  Christianity  is  the  only  antidote  to  this,  and  all  other  forms 
of  vice  and  crime.  Its  mission  is  not  only  to  restrain  evil  by  opposing  it, 
but  it  also  confers  a  positive  good.  This  is  its  true  dignity  and  glory.  It 
not  only  disqualifies  man  for  the  enjoyment  of  sin  ;  it  also  raises  him 
into  his  normal  condition.  It  not  only  strips  the  beggar  of  his  rags, 
it  also  clothes  him  in  the  garments  of  peace.  It  has  already  done  a 
mighty  work  in  the  world ,  and  it  will  continue  to  do  it.  It  will  pull 
down  and  build  up  until  it  shall  have  appropriated  all  the  “vessels  of 
wrath”  and  made  them  “fit  temples”  for  the  service  of  God  ;  “until  the 
islands  shall  be  made  glad,  and  the  desert  shall  rejoice  and  blossom  as 
the  rose.” 


VINCIT  VERITAS. 


BY  tr.  T.  HOLMES. 


True  it  is  that  earthly  sin 
Oftentimes  the  good  assails; 

But  the  right  will  surely  win — 

For  at  last  the  truth  prevails. 

Man  who  is  by  wrong  oppressed, 

Often  his  hard  fate  bewails  ; 

But  all’s  working  for  the  best — 

Time  will  show  that  truth  prevails. 
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u  Gather  up  the  Fragments  that  Remain,  that  Nothing  may  de  Lost.” 


THE  LATENT  LIFE  OF  SEEDS. 

There  is  grooving  in  a  parlor  in  New 
York,  a  thrifty  plant  which  sprung  from 
a  seed  procured  from  an  Egyptian  mum¬ 
my,  entombed  thousands  of  years  ago. 
Though  the  seed  had  been  injured,  the 
germinating  principles  still  remained. 
With  a  fact  like  this  before  us,  need  we 
doubt  that  the  seed  of  truth  lodged  in 
the  mind  will  ultimately  spring  up  and  j 
grow  into  fruit.  It  may  lie  latent  for 
years,  but  the  proper  conditions  will  1 
finally  be  brought  to  surround  it  under 
the  superintending  care  of  that  divine  j 
and  all-wise  Providence  which  does  not  j 
forget,  to  care  for  the  blade  of  grass,  the  i 
lily  of  the  field,  and  the  sparrow  worth 
but  half  a  penny.  Herein  lies  a  world 
of  comfort  and  encouragement  for  those 
who  labor  for  the  instruction  of  the 
young,  whether  pastors,  teachers,  or  j 
parents.  A  youth  of  fifteen  heard  Bax¬ 
ter  preach,  and  after  ninety  years,  when 
that  youth  was  one  hundred  and  five 
years  old,  the  truth  proclaimed  in  that 
sermon  coming  up  in  his  mind,  caused 
him  to  seek  the  great  salvation.  Eter¬ 
nity  will  no  doubt  reveal  many  similar 
instances  in  which  sheaves  were  gather¬ 
ed  long,  long  after  the  seed  was  sown. 
“In  the  morning  sow  thy  seed,  and  in 
the  evening  withhold  not  thine  hand,  for 
thou  knowest  not  whether  shall  prosper 
this  or  that,  or  whether  both  shall  be 
alike  good.”  Every  thoughtful  person’s 
recollection  would  furnish  abundant 
illustrations  for  an  interesting  and  in¬ 
structive  sermon  on  this  text. 


ALWAYS  DOING  SOMETHING. 

Cyrus  W.  Field  seems  to  be  always 
doing  something  which  causes  him  to 
get  favorably  into  the  papers.  A  day 
or  two  since,  in  company  with  Professor 
Mitchell,  he  visited  the  Newsboys’  Lodg¬ 
ing  House,  and  was  so  much  pleased  with 
the  good  habits  steadily  being  developed 
among  that  lively  fraternity,  since  the 
establishment  of  their  bank,  that  he  an¬ 
nounced  he  would  give  a  premium  of 
five  dollars  to  the  boy  who  would  have 
saved  the  most  money  during  the  month. 


The  largest  sum  deposited  by  one  boy 
was  $29.83.  Thirty-two  boys  deposited. 
$124.  The  happy  boy  who  was  entitled 
to  Mr.  Field’s  five  dollars  called  and  re¬ 
ceived  the  same  with  the  promptness  and 
modesty  of  the  professor.  What  this 
gentleman  ha3  thus  done  was,  after  all, 
of  little  moment,  compared  with  what  he 
caused  the  boys  to  do.  To  give  $5  was 
but  a  small  act  for  a  rich  man,  and  to- 
get  it  was  not  much  to  the  winning  boy, 
as  compared  with  what  he  was  induced 
by  the  oiler  to  win  for  himself.  This  is 
after  all  the  true  philosophy  of  doing 
good ;  and  great  resources  of  well-doing 
may  be  squandered  where  this  secret  is 
unknown;  and,  when  it  is  kept  in  view, 
small  resources  may  be  turned  to  great 
account.  He  is  the  wise  man  who  knows 
how  to  start  influences  which  shall  after¬ 
wards  work  out  their  own  results.  The 
best  way  to  help  others  is  to  teach  and 
aid  them  to  help  themselves.  In  this 
way  their  own  resources  are  brought 
into  activity,  without  which  they  can 
never  truly  fulfil  their  mission.  This 
wisdom  we  would  commend  to  the  read¬ 
ers  of  the  Guardian,  both  to  those  who 
are  able  to  assist  others,  and  to  those 
who  need  help. 


INTERMARRIAGE  OF  BLOOD  RELATIONS. 

When  will  men  and  women  become 
wise  in  reference  to  the  solemnity  of 
marriage !  Facts  have  shown  the  dis¬ 
astrous  results  of  marriages  among 
blood  relations  beyond  all  doubt,  and 
yet  the  old  folly  is  constantly  repeated. 
It  may  be  that  some  ignorant  persons 
are  yet  innocently  in  the  dark  on  this 
subject;  but  the  evil  practice  is  by  no 
means  confined  to  the  ignorant.  Among 
comparatively  intelligent  persons  the 
practice  continues,  notwithstanding  facts 
are  constantly  circulating  in  our  public 
journals,  and  are  also  patent  to  the  ob¬ 
servation  of  every  one  who  will  spend  a 
moment’s  thought  on  the  subject.  The 
Ohio  Legislature  have  passed  some  laws 
on  the  subject  of  the  intermarriage  of 
near  relatives  ;  and  if  one-half  of  what 
has  been  affirmed  as  the  effects  of  cousins 
intermarrying  be  true,,  it  is  manifestly 
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the  duty  of  the  Legislatures  of  all  the 
States  to  interfere  to  prevent  so  injuri¬ 
ous  a  custom.  It  is  said  that  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  out  of  IT  families,  formed  by  ! 
the  marriage  of  cousins,  there  were  59 
children,  and  in  Ohio,  in  873  such  fam¬ 
ilies,  there  3,900  were  children.  It  ' 
would  thus  seem  that  the  average  num-  ; 
ber  of  children  is  not  diminished  by 
such  intermarriages,  the  Massachusetts  j 
statistics  giving  children  to  each  such  | 
mandage.  But,  out  of  those  95  children,  j 
44  were  idiots,  12  scrofulous,  and  only  : 
37  in  tolerable  health ;  while  in  Ohio, 
2,400  out  of  3,900  were  either  intellec-  ! 
tually  or  physically  defective.  In  one 
case  of  the  marriage  of  double  cousins, 
nine  children — all  there  were — were 
idiots  of  low  grade. 


THE  LIEE  THAT  AWAITS  US. 

With  all  his  disposition  to  drift  into 
strange  veins  where  we  can  by  no  means 
follow  him,  Kev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher 
often  says  beautiful  things.  Among 
them  is  the  following  : 

As  I  grow  older,  and  come  nearer  to 
death,  I  look  upon  it  more  and  more  with  ’ 
complacent  joy,  and  out  of  every  long-  | 
ing,  I  hear  God  say,  “O,  thirsting, 
hungering  one,  come  to  me.”  What  the 
other  life  will  bring',  I  know  not,  only 
that  I  shall  awake  in  God’s  likeness,  and 
see  him  as  he  is.  If  a  child  had  been 
born  in  the  Mammoth  Cave,  how  impos¬ 
sible  would  it  be  for  him  to  comprehend  j 
the  upper  world!  His  parents  might 
tell  him  of  its  life,  and  light,  and  beauty, 
and  its  sounds  of  joy  ;  they  might  heap 
up  the  sand  into  mounds,  and  try  to 
show  him  by  pointing  to  the  stalactites  ; 
how  grass,  and  flowers,  and  trees  grow 
out  of  the  ground,  till  at  length,  with 
laborious  thinking,  the  child  would  fancy 
he  had  gained  a  true  idea  of  the  un¬ 
known  land.  And  yet,  though  he  long¬ 
ed  to  behold  it,  when  the  day  came  to 
go  forth,  it  would  be  with  regret  for  the 
familiar  crystals,  and  the  rock-hewn 
rooms,  and  the  quiet  that  reigned  therein. 
But  when  he  came  up  some  May  morn¬ 
ing  with  ten  thousand  birds  singing  in 
the  trees,  and  the  heavens  bright  and 
blue,  and  full  of  sunlight,  and  the  young 
leaves,  all  a  glitter  with  dew,  and  the 
landscape  stretching  away,  green  and 
beautiful,  to  the  horizon,  with  what 
rapture  would  he  gaze  about  him,  and  | 
see  how  poor  were  all  the  fancyings  and 
the  interpretations  which  were  made , 


within  the  cave,  of  the  things  which 
grew  and  lived  without ;  and  how  would 
he  wonder  that  he  could  have  regretted 
to  leave  the  silence  and  the  dreary  dark¬ 
ness  of  his  dread  abode !  So  when  we 
emerge  from  this  cave  of  earth,  into 
that  land  where  spring  growths  are,  and 
where  is  summer,  and  not  that  miserable 
travestie  which  we  call  summer  here, 
how  shall  we  wonder  that  we  could  have 
clung  so  fondly  to  this  dark  and  barren 
life. 

But  on,  then,  0  heart !  and  yearn  for 
dying.  I  have  drunk  at  many  a  foun¬ 
tain,  but  thirst  came  again ;  I  have  fed 
at  many  a  bounteous  table,  but  my 
hunger  returned;  I  have  seen  many 
bright  and  lovely  things,  but  while  I 
gazed,  this  luster  faded.  There  is  no¬ 
thing  here  that  can  give  me  rest,  but 
when  I  behold  thee,  O  God !  I  shall  be 
satisfied. 


THRILLING  INCIDENT  OF  HEROISM. 

Say  not  that  the  world  is  all  selfish¬ 
ness.  Some  disinterested  love  still  re¬ 
mains.  The  holy  martyr  spirit  has  not 
all  been  exhausted  in  the  heroic  ages  of 
the  Past.  A  touching  instance  of  a  love 
stronger  than  death,  has  been  given 
recently  by  “  Grace  Greenwood.”  She 
refers  to  an  incident  that  took  place  at 
the  burning  of  a  steamer  on  one  of  the 
western  lakes,  thus: 

“Among  the  passengers  whose  courage 
and  presence  of  mind  rose  superior  to 
the  perils  and  horrors  of  the  night,  was 
a  mother,  who  succeeded  in  saving  her 
two  children  by  means  of  a  floating  set¬ 
tee.  "While  they  were  in  the  water,  the 
mother  saw  a  man  swimming  towards 
the  settee,  and,  as  he  was  about  to  grasp 
it,  she  cried :  ‘  Don’t  take  it  from  my 
poor  little  children !’  The  man  made 
no  answer,  yet  the  appeal  struck  home ; 
for  by  the  light  of  the  flaming  vessel, 
she  could  see  that  his  face  was  convulsed 
by  the  struggle  between  the  mighty  pri¬ 
mal  instinct  of  nature,  and  something 
better  and  holier.  It  was  but  for  a  mo¬ 
ment.  He  threw  up  his  hands  with  a 
groan  of  renunciation,  flung  himself 
over  backward,  and  went  down.” 


mother’s  dream  of  heaven. 

Three  beautiful  children  made  glad 
the  home  of  a  happy  mother.  Her  love 
for  them  was  intense,  and  her  care  never 
failing.  They  were  in  her  thoughts  all 
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the  day  long,  and  in  her  dreams  by 
night.  The  youngest  of  these  children 
was  a  boy.  He  had  large  deep  blue  eyes, 
and  his  long  lashes  when  he  slept  lay 
upon  his  cheeks  like  the  lashes  of  a 
woman.  Something  in  his  face  ever 
awakened  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
gazed  upon  him,  thoughts  of  heaven, 
and  many  said  of  him  that  he  was  but  a 
stranger  here,  and  would  soon  return  to 
his  own  country.  And  such  thoughts 
came  sometimes  to  the  happy  mother, 
and  then  her  heart  trembled  and  grew 
faint. 

At  last,  what  had  been  feared  befel 
the  child.  The  Angel  of  Death  came  and 
removed  him  from  his  earthly  abode  to 
his  heavenly  dwelling-place,  and  the 
stricken  mother  bowed  her  head,  and 
would  not  listen  to  the  voice  of  consola¬ 
tion. 

“  God  is  good,”  were  the  words  of  one 
who  sought  to  comfort  her,  “  and  he  af¬ 
flicts  us  in  loving  kindness.” 

“I  will  not  believe  it,”  replied  the 
weeping  mother.  “  It  was  not  good  to 
take  from  me  my  precious  boy.” 

“  He  is  with  the  angels — think  of  that. 
The  great  problem  of  his  life  is  solved, 
and  it  is  well  with  him.  There  is  neither 
doubt,  nor  fear,  nor  anxiety  on  his  ac¬ 
count,  for  he  is  safe  in  the  everlasting 
habitations  of  our  Father  in  heaven.” 

The  mother  listened,  and  the  consoler 
went  on. 

“No  more  grief,  no  more  sorrow,  no 
more  pain !  Think  of  that.  Let  not 
your  thoughts  droop  with  feeble  wings 
about  the  dark  and  gloom}'  grave.  He 
is  not  there.  But,  let  them  rise  on  swift 
and  sunny  pinions  to  the  beautiful  dwell¬ 
ing  of  the  angels.  His  decaying  body 
alone  fills  the  grave  ;  but  his  pure  spirir, 
that  gave  life  and  beauty  to  its  earthly 
tenement,  has  gone  to  its  better  home. 

“Would  you  have  him  back  again? 
Had  you  the  power,  with  a  word,  to  call 
him  to  earth,  would  you  speak  that  word 
now  that  he  has  escaped  the  long  trial 
and  suffering  that  comes  to  all  who  have 
to  make  the  journey  of  life?  No,  I  am 
sure  you  would  not.” 

The  tears  of  the  mother  ceased  to  flow 
and  she  bent  nearer  to  him  who  spoke, 
and  listened  more  intently.  He  went  on. 

“All  children  who  die  are  raised  up 
in  heaven  and  received  by  angels,  who 
love  them  with  the  utmost  tender¬ 
ness.  lour  dear  boy,  though  he  has 
been  taken  from  an  earthly  mother,  has 
already  found  a  heavenly  one.  And  you 


have  not  really  lost  him,  for  he  i9  pres¬ 
ent  in  your  thoughts,  and  you  lave  him 
with  even  an  intenser  affection  than  be¬ 
fore.  To  part  with  him  is  hard,  for  our 
natural  feelings  cling  to  those  we  lo^V;, 
and  their  removal  brings  exquisite  pain. 
But  our  natural  feelings  have  in  them 
the  taint  of  selfishness,  and  it  is  needful 
that  they  should  be  elevated  and  puri¬ 
fied;  or,  rather,  that  they  should  die,  iu 
order  that  spiritual  affections  may  be 
born.  And  what  are  spiritual  affections  ? 
The  love  of  things  good  and  true  for 
their  own  sake.  And  such  affections 
are  not  born  unless  natural  affections 
are  laid  in  the  grave.  The  death  of 
these  affections  is  always  accompanied 
by  pain;  but  the  birth  of  corresponding 
spiritual  affections  will  be  with  joy.  The 
deep  sorrow  you  now  feel  is  a  natural 
sorrow.  Your  heart  is  aching  for  its 
loss ;  and,  even  while  reason  and  reli¬ 
gion  tell  you  that  this  removal  from 
earth  to  heaven  is  one  of  infinite  bless¬ 
edness  to  your  boy,  you  mourn  his  loss 
and  will  not  be  comforted.  But,  it  is 
for  you  to  look  up  and  feel  au  exquisite 
joy  in  the  thought  that  you  have  added 
one  to  the  company  of  God's  angels.  It 
may  not  be  now;  it  cannot  be  now;  for 
the  smiting  of  }*our  natural  affections  is 
too  recent,  and  the  waters  of  affliction 
must  flow  for  a  time.  And  it  is  good 
that  they  should  flow  forth,  in  order 
that  spiritual  consolation  may  flow  into 
your  heart  from  heaven.  But  this  influx 
of  healing  waters  will  depend  on  your¬ 
self. 

You  must  be  willing  to  look  up  and  to 
seek  comfort  from  the  only  source  whence 
it  springs.  You  must  be  spiritually  glad 
that  your  child  has  gone  to  heaven — 
that  is,  glad  for  his  sake,  and  for  those 
who  are  made  happier  in  heaven  by  his 
presence.  There  is  such  a  gladness — 
but  it  thrills  in  a  region  of  the  mind  far 
above  the  place  where  natural  affections 
move — and  it.  is  full  of  that  interior  de¬ 
light  which  fills  the  hearts  of  angels.” 

Thus  spoke  the  Comforter,  and  his 
words  found  the  mother's  heart.  She 
did  not  make  a  response,  but  her  thoughts 
were  filled  with  new  images  ;  and,  eveu 
in  the  bitterness  of  her  sorrow,  she  tried 
to  look  away  from  her  own  loss  and  to 
think  of  all  that  her  absent  one  had 
gained.  , 

In  the  night  following,  as  she  lay  slum/  * 
bering  on  her  pillow,  which  was  wel 
with  tears,  a  sweet  dream,  that  was  not 
all  a  dream,  came  to  her.  She  saw  be- 
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fore  her  a  company  of  angels,  surround-  | 
ed  by  infants  and  little  children — the 
latter  dressed  in  -white  garments,  with 
flowers  blushing  amid  their  clustering 
curls.  They  were  in  a  garden,  and  the 
children  were  sporting  with  one  another, 
and  ever,  as  they  drew  near  or  touched 
the  flowers  that  were  springing  around 
them,  each  blossom  glowed  with  a  new 
and  living  beauty.  Eagerly  the  mother 
looked  for  her  precious  boy,  for  she  knew 
that  he  was  in  this  company  ;  and,  as 
she  looked  intently,  one  of  the  angels, 
who  held  a  child  by  the  hand,  separated 
herself  from  the  rest,  and  approached 
her.  She  knew  her  sweet  one  in  an  in¬ 
stant  ;  and,  oh !  inexpressible  delight ! 
she  knew  the  angel  also.  It  was  her 
own  mother!  Her  mother,  who  had 
been  taken  to  heaven  when  she  was  only 
a  child,  but  whose  gentle,  loving  face,  had  ! 
ever  remained  pictured  on  her  memory  . 

Oh,  the  exquisite  joy  of  that  moment ! 
Her  own  mother  was  now  the  angel- 
mother  of  her  beautiful  boy.  How  sweet  j 
the  smile  that  beamed  upon  her  eyes, 
seen  only  in  dreams  for  years  ! — -and,  as 
her  lost  darling  sprang  into  her  arms, 
and  laid  his  head  upon  her  bosom,  a 
voice  of  exquisite  melody,  whose  tones 
had  come  to  her,  as  if  from  afar  off, 
many  and  many  a  time,  since  childhood, 
said : 

“  Daughter,  be  comforted  !  He  was 
too  pure,  too  gentle,  too  frail  for  earth. 
Life  would  have  been  sorely  tried  and 
tempted  of  evil,  and,  perchance,  might 
have  fallen  by  the  way.  Therefore  in 
mercy  he  was  removed  to  this  heavenly 
land,  where  there  is  no  evil  to  tempt,  no 
pain  to  afflict,  no  grief  to  bow  the  strick¬ 
en  heart.  Sorrow  not  for  him,  for  all  is  j 
well.  He  has  been  committed  to  my  care 
and  I  will  love  him  with  a  tenderness 
made  deeper  for  the  love  that  is  felt  for 
you. 

“A  little  while  longer,  and  you  will 
be  called  home.  I  will  keep  your  dar¬ 
ling  safe  until  that  time.” 

An  angel’s  kiss  then  warmed  the 
mother’s  cheek,  and  she  awoke.  Heav¬ 
enly  light  and  heavenly  music  were  in 
her  chamber.  Slowly  the  light  faded, 
and  the  music  grew  fainter  and  more 
distant ;  not  outwardly  but  inwardly  dis¬ 
tant;  and  as  she  hearkened  after  it — 
bending  her  spirit  towards  heaven — she 
still  heard  the  sounds,  and  even  yet  she 
can  hear  them,  when  earthly  grief  is 
hushed,  and  her  mind  is  elevated  into 
heavenly  tranquillity. 


From  that  time,  joy  mingled  with  the 
mother’s  sorrow.  She  believed  the  dream. 
To  her  it  was  not  fantastic,  but  a  vision 
of  things  that  were.  She  had  treasure 
above,  and  her  heart  was  there  also. 
Love’s  golden  chain  had  extended  its 
links,  and  the  last  one  was  fastened  in 
heaven.  Daily,  hourly,  momently,  she 
missed  the  one  who  was  away,  and  she 
longed  to  hear  again  the  sound  of  his 
happy  voice,  and  to  look  upon  his  beau¬ 
tiful  face ;  but  she  knew  where  he  was 
and  that  it  was  well  with  him  ;  and  she 
dried  her  eyes  and  patiently  bore  her 
affliction. 


TRAINING. 

Francis  Quarles,  an  old  writer  who 
lived  in  the  days  of  Charles  the  First, 
says  to  parents : 

“  Be  very  vigilant  over  thy  child  in 
the  April  of  his  understanding,  lest  the 
frost  of  May  nip  his  blossoms.  While 
he  is  a  tender  twig,  straighten  him; 
whilst  he  is  a  new  vessel,  season  him ; 
such  as  thou  makest  him,  such  common¬ 
ly  shalt  thou  find  him.  Let  his  first  les¬ 
son  be  obedience,  and  his  second  shall 
be  what  thou  wilt.  Give  him  education 
in  good  letters  to  the  utmost  of  thy 
ability  and  capacity.  Season  his  youth 
with  the  love  of  his  Creator,  and  make 
the  fear  of  his  God  the  beginning  of  his 
knowledge.  If  he  have  an  active  spirit, 
rather  rectify  than  curb  it ;  but  reckon 
idleness  among  the  chiefest  faults.  As 
his  judgment  ripens,  observe  his  inclina¬ 
tion,  and  tender  him  a  calling  that  shall 
not  cross  it.  Forced  marriages  and  call¬ 
ings  seldom  prosper.  Show  him  both 
the  mow  and  the  plow  ;  and  prepare 
him  as  well  for  the  danger  of  the  skir¬ 
mish,  as  possess  him  with  the  honor  of 
the  prize.” 


PROFANE  SWEARING. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  the  re¬ 
vised  penal  code,  passed  by  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  of  Pennsylvania  last  winter,  makes 
all  persons  who  speak  loosely  or  pro¬ 
fanely  of  God,  Christ,  the  Holy  Spirit, 
or  the  Bible,  liable  to  an  indictment  for 
blasphemy,  the  penalty  for  which  is  a 
fine  not  exceeding  one  hundred  dollars, 
or  imprisonment  not  exceeding  three 
months,  or  both,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
court. 
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WHAT  WOMEN  HAVE  DONE  FOR  CHRISTIANITY.. 

FROM  THE  GERMAN  OF  IIESSENMULLER. 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 


Honna  sprung  from  a  respectable  family  which  had  already  for  a  long 
time  been  Christian,  located  in  Cappadocia,  Asia  Minor.  Her  hus¬ 
band,  Gregory,  belonged  to  the  religious  sect  of  the  Hypsistariaus,  whose 
tenets  were  a  mixture  of  Judaistic  and  Persian  teachings,  and  who 
bonorc  1  the  divinity  under  the  symbol  of  light  and  fire  Xonna  was 
desirous  of  winning  him  to  pure  Christianity.  To  this  end  she  directed 
her  prayers  and  persuasions.  By  both  these  means,  connected  with  a 
truly  christiau  life,  she  won  her  husband.  “For  she  was,”  says  her  son, 
“in  her  house  affairs  a  woman  according  to  the  description  of  Solomon. 
In  all  things  subject  to  her  husband,  according  to  the  laws  of  marriage. 
She  did  not  shun  being  his  instructress  and  guide  in  true  piety.  She 
practically  solved  the  difficult  problem  of  uniting  the  highest  cultivation 
in  divine  knowledge  with  a  strict  and  punctual  attention  to  secular 
family  affairs.  When  she  was  active  in  the  family,  she  seemed  to  know 
nothing  of  the  practice  of  piety  ;  and  when  she  was  engaged  in  the 
direct  worship  of  God,  every  worldly  work  seemed  to  be’  foreign  to  her.” 
Thus  she  was  in  each  sphere  natural,  and  perfectly  at  home. 

Experience  had  taught  her  an  unlimited  confidence  in  the  efficacy  of 
believing  prayer.  Hence  she  was  most  diligent  in  prayer  ;  and  by 
prayer  she  was  able  to  bear  the  greatest  afflictions  in  her  own,  as  well 
as  in  the  experience  of  others.  In  this  way  she  had  attained  to  such  a 
power  over  her  own  soul,  that  amid  all  tribulations  which  came  upon 
her  she  was  never  known  to  complain,  but  was  always  thankful  for  her 
sufferings.  Least  of  all  did  she  regard  it  proper  to  shed  tears,  or  to 
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put  on  mourning  garments  on  festival  days  ;  so  entirely  was  she  pervad¬ 
ed  with  the  thought  that  a  soul  loving  God  must  conquer  all  the  human 
by  the  power  of  the  divine.  In  accordance  with  her  private  devotions 
was  her  active  service  in  supporting  widows  and  orphans,  and  in  visiting 
the  poor  and  sick.  Her  charities  were  inexhaustible.  Her  spirit,  in 
this  respect,  even  bordered  on  a  passion,  so  that  she  was  accustomed  to 
say  that  she  could,  if  necessary,  sell  herself  and  her  children,  in  order  to 
give  the  proceeds  to  the  poor. 

In  the  year  325,  her  husband,  Gregory,  was  baptized.  He  then  soon 
left  the  position  of  a  Layman,  became  a  Priest,  and  at  length  Bishop  of 
the  congregation  of  Nazianzen,  in  Cappadocia,  where  he  labored  for 
forty-five  years  with  much  blessing.  He  was  a  man  of  whom  his  son 
testifies:  “He  was  a  man  of  an  ardent  spirit,  and  of  a  peaceful  counte¬ 
nance  ;  his  life  was  full  of  greatness,  his  mind  full  of  humility  ;  his  whole 
being  was  full  of  righteousness,  pious  without  ostentation  ;  his  clothes 
plain,  his  intercourse  mild  and  genial.  He  was  himself  liberal,  but  left 
the  joy  of  giving  to  his  wife.’’ 

Nonna  lived  wholly  for  her  three  children,  the  sons  Cmsar  and  Gre¬ 
gory,  and  the  daughter  Gorgonia.  Gregory  was  the  favorite  of  his 
mother.  Before  his  birth  she  had  dedicated  him  to  the  service  of  God 
by  a  vow.  When  he  was  born,  she  herself  carried  him  to  the  church  ; 
and,  as  a  sign  of  his  consecration,  she  placed  his  hands  on  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  The  Scriptures  she  early  began  to  read  to  him,  and  breathed 
into  him  that  quiet  spirit  which  loves  retirement,  that  it  may  immerse 
itself  in  the  deep  world  of  thought.  In  his  youth,  when  he  visited  vari¬ 
ous  institutions  in  different  lands,  the  remembrance  of  the  teachings  and 
exhortations  of  his  mother  were  his  protection  and  the  weapons  of  his 
defence  in  danger  and  temptation. 

Kich  in  spirit  and  pure  in  heart,  which  she  had  often  asked  of  God 
for  them,  her  two  sons  returned  to  their  father’s  house.  Caesar  devoted 
himself  to  the  science  of  medicine,  rose  to  a  high  position  in  his  profes¬ 
sion,  but  shone  especially  in  Christian  virtues.  Gregory  devoted  him¬ 
self  to  the  study  of  divine  things,  and  became  that  great  theologian  who 
afterwards,  as  the  Bishop  of  Constantinople,  exerted  a  great  and  blessed 
influence. 

Great  tribulations  were  in  reserve  for  the  mother.  Caesar  had  designed 
to  withdraw  into  retirement ;  but  he  was  overtaken  by  death ;  not, 
however,  till  he  had  received  baptism.  Nonna  followed  the  funeral  train 
to  the  grave  of  her  son :  but  she  did  so  regarding  death  in  its  Christian 
significance  as  the  birth  to  a  higher  life — not  in  mourning  apparel,  but 
clothed  in  white,  and  strengthened  by  the  elevating  words  of  her  son, 
Gregory.  Nonna  also  stood  at  the  grave  of  her  daughter  !  Gorgonia 
grew  up  in  excellence  under  the* nurture  of  her  mother,  a  pattern  for 
wives  and  mothers.  She  had  a  presentiment  of  the  nearness  of  her  death, 
gathered  her  beloved  ones  around  her  bed,  and  bade  them  adieu.  The 
last  words  which  trembled  on  her  dying  lips,  were  :  “  I  lie  down  and 
sleep  in  perfect  peace.”  Besides  this,  Nonna  was  also  called  to  close 
the  eyes  of  her  husband,  after  a  long  and  severe  sickness.  She  was  sus¬ 
tained  by  the  general  sympathy  of  the  congregation  ;  but  still  more  by 
the  words  of  comfort  spoken  to  her  by  her  son.  “Life  and  death,  my 
mother,”  said  he,  “though  they  seem  to  differ  widely  from  each  other, 
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still  pass,  the  one  into  the  other,  and  the  oue  takes  the  other’s  place. 
Life  begins  in  corruption,  our  common  mother,  and  goes  through  cor¬ 
ruption  forward,  because  the  present  is  ever  taken  away  from  us  ;  and 
it  ends  also  in  corruption  with  the  dissolution  of  the  body  itself.  But 
death,  which  affords  salvation  from  present  evils  and  leads  to  a  higher 
life,  I  know  not  whether  we  should  call  it  death  ;  because  it  is  beautiful 
rather  in  name  than  in  reality.  There  is  but  one  life,  and  that  is  to  look 
forward  to  the  divine  life.  There  is  but  one  death,  Sin ;  for  it  is  the 
ruin  of  the  soul.  All  else,  on  account  of  which  many  pride  themselves, 
is  the  vision  of  a  dream,  a  deceitful  phantom  of  the  soul.  If  we  think 
thus,  my  mother,  we  shall  not  much  distress  ourselves  about  this  present 
life,  nor  yet  have  fear  on  account  of  death  ;  for  what  evil  can  we  endure 
when  we  break  through  into  the  true  life  ;  where,  free  from  sorrow  and 
perplexity,  we  shall  dwell  amid  eternal  and  changeless  things;  where  we, 
as  small  lights,  shall  shine  around  the  great  light.” 

Nonna  did  not  long  survive  her  husband.  Once,  as  she  was  going 
the  way  in  which  she  delighted ;  the  way,  namely  to  the  house  of  God, 
which  was  erected  mostly  by  her  husband,  and  where  he  had  so  often 
taught  the  congregation,  she  was  suddenly  summoned  by  the  angel  of 
death.  Holding  herself  with  one  hand  at  the  altar,  and  lifting  the  other 
to  Heaven  in  prayer,  she  broke  out  in  the  words :  “  Be  merciful  to  me 
0  Christ,  my  King.”  Amid  the  mourning  of  the  congregation,  she  was 
laid  to  rest  by  the  side  of  her  husband.  To  Gregory,  the  memory  of  his 
mother  was  precious.  In  a  poem  to  her  honor,  he  says  :  “  Bewail,  ye, 
dying,  the  dying  generations  !  But  when  any  one  dies  like  Nonna,  pray¬ 
ing,  I  weep  not ! 


E  P  I  T  A  P  H  . 

This  to  a  mother’s  sacred  memory 
Her  son  hath  hallowed.  Absent  many  a  year 
Far  over  sea,  his  sweetest  dreams  were  still 
Of  that  dear  voice  which  soothed  his  infancy; 
And  after  many  a  fight  against  the  Moor 
And  Malabar,  or  that  fierce  cavalry 
'Which  he  had  seen  covering  the  boundless  plain, 
Even  to  the  utmost  limits,  where  the  eye 
Could  pierce  the  far  horizon — his  first  thought 
In  safety  was  of  her,  who,  when  she  heard 
The  tale  of  that  day’s  danger,  would  retire 
And  pour  her  pious  gratitude  to  Heaven 
In  prayers  and  tears  of  joy.  The  lingering  hour 
Of  his  return,  long  looked  for,  came  at  length, 
And  full  of  hope  he  reach’d  his  native  shore. 
Vain  hope  that  puts  its  trust  in  human  life! 

For  ere  he  came,  the  number  of  her  days 
V  as  full.  0,  reader  !  what  a  world  were  this, 
How  unendurable  its  weight#  if  they 
Whom  death  hath  sunder’d  did  not  meet  again  ! 
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THERE  ARE  PEARLS  IN  THE  SEA. 


S  Y  L  I  R  E  M  . 


An  Argonauta  Argo,  set  afloat 

In  our  pearly  boat 

On  the  bounding  tide  of  time, 


Let  us  spread  the  tiny  sail  to  make  our  way  back  two  hundred  years. 
One  bright  May  morning — of  the  month’s  first  week — stand  on  a  low 
sand  hill,  one  that  forms  part  of  the  coast-range  of  the  eastern  shore  of 
Africa.  The  old  ocean  sparkles  in  the  glowing  sunlight,  and  the  swell 
of  its  great  heart  is  a  gladsome  roar.  Just  beyond  these,  in  the  back¬ 
ground,  where  the  horizon  would  seem  about  closing  your  sight,  juts 
up  the  pointed  huts  of  the  city  of  Tutuconu.  Ear  along  the  level 
stretch  of  sand,  until  where  it  winds  in  among  the  hills,  are  gaily  deco¬ 
rated  booths  and  huts,  thronged  with  people — fifty  or  sixty  thousand, 
they  say — of  all  ages,  sexes  and  sizes ;  the  gray-haired,  time-furrowed, 
the  stout  manhood,  the  smooth-cheeked  child.  They  are  all  black,  too  ; 
and  the  chatter  of  “an  unknown  tongue”  is  borne  up  to  you  on  the 
morning  breeze.  One  part  of  their  language  you  do  understand,  on 
this  bright,  cheery  morning — their  laughter — the  language  of  their 
joyous,  merry  hearts.  “  Care  would  gnaw  its  nails  to  hear  the  shout.” 

Drawn  up  on  the  beach  are  innumerable  boats,  of  all  manner  of  con¬ 
struction.  About  a  mile  to  the  offing  are  two  war  frigates,  rocking 
lazily  on  the  long  swell  of  the  ocean,  at  whose  mast-heads  the  Portu¬ 
guese  colors  are  fiying — only  for  protection  are  their  black-mouthed 
guns,  they  say,  for  there  are  Malabar  and  Maidive  pirates  in  these  waters. 
There  is  a  slight  flash,  a  puff,  a  thin  wreath  of  smoke  curls  up  from  the 
port  hole,  and  anon,  there  comes  over  the  waves  the  sullen  boom  of  a 
gun. 

A  man  of  majestic  mien  comes  forth  from  a  hut  that  has  more  preten¬ 
sion  than  the  others,  followed  by  attendants  at  a  respectful  distance,  and 
stands  just  where  the  waves  stop  in  their  rush  upon  the  sanded  shore. 
It  is  the  Naik  of  the  kingdom  of  Madura.  The  people  gather  in  massed 
silence  in  a  half-circle  behind  him — as  they  all  watch  two  boats  put  off 
from  the  frigates  and  bear  away  towards  them,  with  floating  flags  and 
gaily  dressed  crews,  so  quiet,  so  still  the  immense  throng — the  restless 
dash  of  the  waters  only  makes  the  silence  more  intense — they  see  the 
ashen  oar  glisten  in  the  sunlight,  as  it  rises  from  its  dip  in  the  sea-green 
waters,  and  fancy  they  almost  hear  its  strain. 

The  boats  touch  the  shore,  the  crews  disembark,  the  chief  officer  and 
the  Naik  embrace,  each  snapping  his  middle  finger  three  times,  while 
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their  attendants  pull  all  their  fingers  until  they  crack.  After  some  de¬ 
lay,  the  Naik  gives  a  signal,  five  or  six  thousand  of  his  people  launch 
the  boats  that  strew  the  shore.  The  Naik  embarks  on  his  royal  boat, 
and  the  fleet  bears  away  several  miles  out  into  the  ocean.  Then  they 
stay  at  their  appointed  place,  a  signal  is  given  and  the  men  with  small 
baskets  tied  to  their  heads  plunge  in  and  disappear  beneath  the  water, 
for  there  the  Pearl  fish  under  its  wide  world  of  waves, 

Hath  laid  up  its  store  in  the  old  sea-caves. 

The  divers  are  under  a  quarter  or  half  hour,  and  come  up  with  their 
baskets  full.  When  the  boats  are  loaded,  they  return  to  the  shore, 
where  the  other  people  have  prepared  pits  in  the  sand,  and  they  bury 
them.  When  they  are  decayed  they  gather  the  pearls. 

This  was  a  yearly  scene  two  hundred  years  ago.  Since  then  the 
Dutch  protect  these  fisheries,  and  instead  of  pits,  put  the  fish  in  casks, 
which  are  sold  at  auction,  the  Dutch  being  the  only  purchasers.  It  is  a 
great  lottery,  as  a  man’s  purchases  may  impoverish  or  make  him  im¬ 
mensely  wealthy,  owing  to  the  number  of  pearls  found  in  a  cask — for  it 
is  not  every  fish  that  hath  its  Pearl. 

Analogy  hath  laid  bare  the  most  wondrous  beauties  of  the  world. 
Not  only  are  the  material  things  of  the  world  fashioned  by  Him  in 
whom  there  is  all  beauty  and  order,  being  to  us  a  source  of  endless  de¬ 
light  and  pleasure  ;  not  only  is  the  spiritual  world,  such  that  it  draws 
from  us  wonder  and  admiration  ;  but  the  two  have  been  so  deftly  and 
skillfully  harmonized,  that  there  is  not  a  feature  in  the  physical  world 
that  hath  not  its  counterpart  in  the  moral  world  ;  there  is  not  a  trait  in 
the  moral  world  that  hath  not  its  likeness  in  the  physical.  It  is  to  us, 
too,  one  proof  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible,  that  this  analogy  has  been 
so  infallibly  traced  in  its  allusions. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  among  the  many  allusions  used  by  our 
Saviour  is,  where  he  likens  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  to  a  Pearl  of  great 
price. 

Pearls  are  found  in  the  deep,  deep  sea.  The  diver  must  plunge  into 
the  depths,  holding  his  breath  for  a  quarter  or  half  hour,  as  with  torn 
and  bleeding  hands  he  wrenches  the  muscles  from  their  fast  hold  by  the 
rock,  which  is  one  of  the  severest  trials  of  physical  endurance.  Down 
there  are  the  monsters  of  the  deep,  of  which  he  often  becomes  the  prey, 
and  this  is  one  of  the  greatest  dangers  of  the  Pearl  fishery.  When  he 
has  secured  them,  they  close  their  shells  so  fast  they  cannot  be  opened. 
He  must  bury  them  in  the  hot  sand  until  they  die,  and  out  of  their  decay 
and  corruption  he  must  gather  the  Pearls.  Not  every  one  has  a  pearl 
— many  thousands  he  may  gather,  and  yet  have  naught  to  reward  his 
labors.  The  season  for  gathering  them  lasts  but  one  week,  or  two  at 
farthest.  The  Pearl  is  valued  according  to  its  size  and  color.  Large 
ones  are  proportionably  scarce.  Many  are  of  a  bad  color.  To  be  of 
value,  they  must  be  large,  of  a  pure  white  color,  and  that  not  dead  or 
lifeless,  but  clear  and  brilliant.  They  must  be  free  from  spot  or  stain, 
and  naturally  smooth  and  glossy,  for  they  must  bring  their  polish  with 
them.  No  art  can  remedy  any  defect  in  them.  The  Pearls  themselves 
are  formed  by  a  disease  in  the  fish,  caused  by  being  bruised  upon  the 
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rocks.  The  longer  the  disease  exists  the  larger  the  Pearl ;  the  more 
severe  the  wound,  the  purer  the  formation  ;  the  more  intense  the  suffer¬ 
ing,  the  more  brilliant  the  color  and  the  more  delicate  their  polish. 
Then  they  are  fit  for  a  crown. 

All  these  things  are  gathered  in  that  expression,  “The  Kingdom  of 
Heaven  is  like  unto  a  merchantman  seeking  goodly  Pearls,  who,  when 
he  had  found  one  Pearl  of  great  price,  went  and  sold  all  he  had,  and 
bought  it.’7 

Through  trial  and  trouble,  pain  and  toil,  out  of  the  decay  and  cor¬ 
ruption  of  all  that  seems  good  of  earthly  things,  by  great  sacrifice  and 
long  endurance,  we  come  to  that 

Place  where  sighs  are  not — 

A  shore  of  blessings,  which  disease  doth  beat 
Sea-like,  and  dashes  those  whom  he  would  wreck 
Into  the  arms  of  Peace. 


H  E  A  Y  E  N  . 

The  following  beautiful  lines,  by  the  author  of  that  exquisite  poem,  “Oyer  the  River,” 
(Miss  N.  A.  W.  Priest,)  first  appeared  in  the  Springfield  Republican : 

Beyond  these  chilling  winds  and  gloomy  skies,. 

Beyond  death’s  cloudy  portal, 

There  is  a  land  where  beauty  never  dies, 

And  love  becomes  immortal. 

A  land  whose  light  is  never  dimmed  by  shade, 

Whose  fields  are  ever  vernal; 

Where  nothing  beautiful  can  every  fade, 

But  blooms  for  aye,  eternal. 

We  may  not  know  how  sweet  its  balmy  air, 

How  bright  and  fair  its  flowers  ; 

We  may  not  hear  the  songs  that  echo  there, 

Through  those  enchanted  bowers. 

The  city’s  shining  towers  we  may  not  see, 

With  our  dim  earthly  vision  ; 

For  Death,  the  silent  warder,  keeps  the  key 
That  opes  those  gates  elysian. 

But  sometimes,  when  adown  the  western  sky 
The  fiery  sunset  lingers, 

Its  golden  gates  swing  inward  noiselessly, 

Unlocked  by  unseen  fingers. 

And  while  they  stand  a  moment  half  ajar, 

Gleams  from  the  inner  glory, 

Stream  brightly  through  the  azure  vault  afar, 

And  half  reveal  the  story. 

0,  land  unknown  !  0  land  of  love  divine  ! 

Father,  all-wise,  eternal, 

Guide,  guide  these  wandering  wayworn  feet  of  mine 
Into  those  pastures  vernal. 


I860.] 
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THE  MOTHER’S  DREAM. 

In  the  year  1815,  I  had  one  evening  dressed  my  three  little  children 
to  carry  them  to  visit  an  aunt  of  mine  from  the  country,  who  was  at  my 
sister’s  house.  As  they  ran  along  before  me,  I  thought  I  had  never  seen 
them  look  so  beautiful,  and  I  had  never  felt  so  proud  of  them.  They 
were  all  in  perfect  health,  so  far  as  I  knew.  That  night  the  youngest 
wanted  water  and  began  to  fret.  I  always  called  the  nurse  to  get  water 
for  her,  but  that  night  I  thought  I  would  get  up  myself.  It  wTas  a  dark 
rainy  night,  and  there  was  no  light  in  the  room.  I  arose,  and  stepped 
into  the  next  room.  While  in  there,  I  thought  I  heard  the  children  sing¬ 
ing  in  their  sleep.  Neither  of  them  could  turn  a  tune  when  awake,  and 
I  smiled  to  think  that  they  could  sing  when  asleep.  I  stepped  back  to 
the  trundle-bed  to  listen,  and  when  there,  the  singing  appeared  to 
be  in  the  next  room.  I  returned  to  that  room,  but  then  it  appear¬ 
ed  to  be  in  the  hall  ;  and  when  I  was  there,  it  seemed  to  be  up 
stairs,  and  then  filled  the  whole  house.  It  wras  the  most  melodious 
music  I  ever  heard  ;  it  was  heavenly.  I  have  never  heard  any  instru¬ 
ment  to  compare  with  it.  I  was  transfixed  to  the  spot.  I  stood  and 
listened  with  the  greatest  delight ;  but  wdiile  doing  so,  it  was  fully  im¬ 
pressed  on  my  mind  that  one  of  my  children  would  die,  and  that  this 
was  the  warning.  I  stood  there  until  I  feared  that  there  would  be  some 
supernatural  appearance,  for  I  was  fully  convinced  that  it  was  not  earthly 
music.  I  returned  to  bed.  My  husband  said  he  had  been  awake  the 
whole  time,  and  had  heard  nothing,  which  convinced  me  more  fully  that 
it  was  unearthly. 

I  spent  nearly  all  the  night  in  weeping,  and  asking  myself  which  child 
I  could  give  up.  It  was  impressed  on  my  mind  that  Martha,  the  eldest, 
would  have  to  go.  She  was  my  idol.  She  was,  as  I  thought,  the  most 
beautiful  human  being  that  I  had  ever  set  my  eyes  upon.  She  was  six 
years  old,  and  I  do  not  know  that  she  had  ever  willfully  disobeyed  her 
father  or  myself.  She  delighted  in  having  the  Bible  read  and  explained 
to  her.  She  could  read  remarkably  well  herself,  but  preferred  hearing 
me  read.  I  was  sitting  one  day,  several  weeks  before  this,  reading  to 
her  of  the  crucifixion  of  our  Saviour.  She  expressed  great  indignation 
against  the  Jews  for  putting  him  to  death,  and  said  that  if  she  had  been 
there  they  should  not  have  done  it.  She  then  asked  me  why  everybody 
was  not  good  ;  if  all  did  not  believe  that  he  died  for  them.  I  told  her 
no,  that  some  did  not  believe.  She  said,  “  0,  ma,  I  do  believe,  I  will 
believe  every  word  of  it,”  and  threw  her  arms  around  my  neck  and  wept, 
and  I  never  beheld  so  heavenly  a  countenance.  I  thought  she  was  as 
good  as  she  could  be  before,  but,  from  that  hour,  she  seemed  too  good 
for  earth.  I  firmly  believe  she  was  converted  then.  It  is  impossible 
for  me  to  tell  how  dearly  I  loved  her.  We  were  perfectly  united.  She 
was  as  much  a  companion  for  me  as  if  she  had  been  twenty  years  old. 
I  looked  upon  her  from  that  hour,  as  if  she  did  not  belong  to  me — as  if 
she  was  a  superior  being. 
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It  was  the  11th  of  October  that  I  heard  the  music.  On  the  19th 
Martha  was  taken  sick,  and  on  the  15th  of  November  she  died.  I  was 
inconsolable.  For  weeks  and  months  I  could  scarcely  attend  to  any¬ 
thing — neglected  the  other  children  and  my  household  affairs,  and  gave 
myself  up  to  tears  and  grief.  I  took  no  pleasure  in  anything,  wasted 
away  to  a  skeleton,  and  was  so  weak  that  I  could  scarcely  walk.  It 
pleased  the  Lord,  on  the  14th  of  May,  1816,  to  send  a  dream  which 
saved  me  from  despair. 

I  had  entirely  forgotten  how  my  child  looked,  and  was  in  an  agony  of 
mind  before  I  went  to  sleep,  praying  that  I  might  see  her  in  a  dream, 
as  she  was  when  alive.  After  I  fell  asleep,  I  dreamed  that  I  was  in  the 
largest  room  I  ever  saw.  There  was  a  screen  across  one  end  of  it.  I 
was  sitting  against  this  screen,  in  a  high  chair  weeping.  I  heard  a  voice 
behind  it,  which  sounded  like  my  mother’s  voice,  saying  to  me,  “  Why 
•do  you  weep  ?”  I  said,  “  0,  I  am  thinking  of  my  dear  child  !  I  can¬ 
not  remember  how  she  looked.  If  I  could  only  see  her  as  she  is  now, 
it  would  be  some  comfort.”  The  voice  said,  “That  you  cannot  do. 
She  is  an  angel  in  heaven,  and  mortals  cannot  see  angels  ;  but  if  you 
will  look  at  the  other  end  of  this  room,  you  will  see  her  as  she  would 
have  been,  had  she  lived  to  be  ten  years  old.” 

I  looked,  and  was  shocked.  My  child,  when  alive,  was  a  perfect 
beauty  ;  but  now  she  was  thin,  sallow,  and  very  small  to  be  ten  years 
old,  and  looked  like  disease  itself.  She  was  dressed  in  the  most  fantas¬ 
tic  manner,  in  muslin,  worked  with  gold,  and  was  loaded  with  jewelry. 
She  was  dancing  with  another  little  girl,  in  the  midst  of  young  compan¬ 
ions.  I  said,  “0,  that  cannot  be  my  child.  She  was  religious;  she 
never  would  have  danced ;  I  never  would  have  allowed  her  to  dance,  or 
to  dress  in  that  ridiculous  manner.”  The  voice  said,  “Yes,  you  most 
assuredly  would  have  brought  her  up,  not  only  to  dance,  but  in  all  the 
fashionable  follies  of  the  world.  She  would  have  been  rich,  you  would 
have  had  it  in  your  power,  and  you  most  assuredly  would  have  indulged 
her.”  I  said,  “  0,  how  could  I  ?”  The  voice  said,  “You  would  have 
lost  your  religion.”  I  said,  “  Is  it  possible!  I  have  other  children; 
will  I  bring  them  up  so  ?”  The  voice  said,  “No;  you  will  never  wor¬ 
ship  them  as  you  did  her  ;  you  know  better  now.  Your  child  is  an 
angel  in  heaven,  and  do  you  not  think  you  have  grieved  enough  ?  Grieve 
no  more  for  her  ;  promise  me  that  you  will  never  grieve  sinfully  again.” 
I  promised  that  I  never  would.  I  cannot  now  remember  half  that  voice 
said  to  me,  exhorting  me  to  be  comforted,  saying  that  the  Almighty 
knew  what  to  do  with  my  children,  and  that  I  ought  not  to  mourn. 
The  voice  repeatedly  asked  me  if  I  thought  it  right  to  be  weeping  for 
an  angel  in  heaven,  who  was  far  happier  than  I  was,  or  any  one  else  in 
this  world.  Usually  when  I  awoke  in  the  morning,  and  saw  but  two 
children,  I  would  burst  into  tears  ;  but  this  morning  I  felt  perfectly  re¬ 
conciled.  No  tongue  can  describe  the  pleasant  feelings  which  I  had, 
and  I  have  never  from  that  hour,  until  the  present  time,  had  one  repin¬ 
ing  thought. 
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FOREVER  WITH  THE  LORD. 


“  For  ever  witli  the  Lord  !” 

Amen,  so  let  it  be  ; 

Life  from  the  dead  is  in  that  word, 
’Tis  immortality. 

Here  iQ  the  body  peut, 

Absent  from  him  I  roam, 

Yet  nightly  pitch  my  moving  tent 
A  day’s  march  nearer  home. 

My  Father’s  house  on  high  ! 

Home  of  my  soul !  how  near 
At  times  to  faith’s  foreseeing  eye, 
Thy  golden  gates  appear. 

Ah  !  then  my  spirit  faints 
To  reach  the  land  of  love, 

The  bright  inheritance  of  saints, 
Jerusalem  above. 

Yet  clouds  will  intervene, 

And  all  my  prospect  flies: 

Like  Noah’s  dove,  I  flit  between 
Rough  seas  and  stormy  skies. 

Anon  the  clouds  depart ; 

The  wind  and  waters  cease  ; 

And  sweetly  o’er  my  gladden’d  heart 
Expands  the  bow  of  peace. 

“  For  ever  with  the  Lord  !” 

Father,  if  ’tis  thy  will, 

The  promise  of  that  faithful  word 
Even  now  to  me  fulfil. 

Be  thou  at  my  right  hand, 

Then  I  can  never  fail ; 

Uphold  thou  me,  and  I  shall  stand  ; 
Fight,  and  I  must  prevail. 

So,  when  my  latest  breath 
Shall  rend  this  vail  in  twain, 

By  death  I  shall  escape  from  death, 
And  life  eternal  gain. 

Knowing  as  I  am  known, 

How  shall  I  love  that  word, 

And  oft  repeat  before  thy  throne  : 

“  For  ever  with  the  Lord  !” 
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THE  STAR,  OF  BETHLEHEM. 


A  traveler  over  the  desert,  left  bis  tent  one  evening,  alone,  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  a  view  of  the  sea,  which  his  Arab  servant  told  him 
could  be  seen  from  a  little  elevation  in  the  distance.  On  reaching  the 
point  indicated,  the  view  was  truly  sublime.  The  sea  in  all  its  grandeur 
lay  before  him,  its  restless  billows  dashing  on  the  shore,  while  the  inter¬ 
minable  waste  of  sand  stretched  almost  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see,  save 
where  the  lofty  mountains  reared  their  snow-covered  summits  to  the 
skies. 

The  exceeding  beauty  of  the  scene  so  captivated  him,  that  all  else 
was  for  the  time  forgotten,  until  the  shades  of  evening  admonished  him 
to  return.  But  the  sudden  gusts  of  wind,  which  sweep  over  the  desert 
here,  raising  the  sand  in  mounds,  then  depressing  the  surface  like  the 
gently  undulating  fields  of  our  own  land,  had  so  much  changed  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  spot,  that  the  terrible  conviction  came  over  his  mind 
that  he  was  lost.  He  wandered  about  for  some  time  in  vain  ;  wearied 
and  sad,  he  resolved  to  lie  down  until  morning  should  come  to  his  aid. 

But,  as  he  lay,  thoughts  of  the  fierce  Bedouin,  that  scourge  of  the 
desert,  came  across  him.  Then  fears  of  the  terrible  beasts  who  select 
the  darkness  of  the  night  to  seek  their  prey,  overcame  all  other  consid¬ 
erations,  and  he  determined  to  make  one  effort  more,  and  what  was  his 
joy,  on  reaching  one  of  these  sandy  elevations,  to  see  the  faint  glimmer¬ 
ing  of  a  light.  Could  it  be  an  Arab  tent  ?  No  matter,  at  all  hazards  it 
must  be  reached.  But  no  sooner  had  he  descended  from  the  spot  where 
he  stood,  than  the  billowy  surface  hid  it  from  his  view.  Here  was  anew 
difficulty — how  was  it  to  be  overcome  ?  Again  he  reached  the  rising 
ground,  and  fixed  on  a  star  in  the  direction  he  sought,  he  followed  it  like 
the  Magi  of  old,  till  it  brought  what  proved  to  be  his  own  tent. 

Traveler  to  eternity  !  in  gazing  on  the  pleasures  of  this  fleeting  world, 
in  thus  suffering  its  cares  to  engross  so  much  of  your  attention,  you  have 
lost  your  way.  Allurements  are  on  every  side  to  ensnare  you,  and  Satan 
goes  about  like  a  roaring  lion  seeking  whom  he  may  devour.  Arise ! 
the  star  of  Bethlehem  shines  on  thee.  Follow  its  guidance  ;  it  shall  lead 
thee  to  thy  home. 

Christian,  bearing  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day,  has  thy  faith  grown 
faint  ?  Dost  thou  see  no  reward  for  thy  labors  ?  Are  thy  prayers  un¬ 
answered  ?  Has  Christ’s  service  become  a  task  ?  Is  the  yoke  grievous  ? 
Or  do  the  corruptions  and  deceitfulness  of  thy  heart  cause  thee  to  falter  ? 
Art  thou  oppressed  and  wearied  with  thine  earthly  allotment  ?  Look  up  ! 
The  day-star  beams  on  thee  !  Soon  shall  it  guide  thee  to  thy  Father’s 
house. 


I860.] 
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TRANSLATED  BY  THE  EDITOR. 


XIY. 


IMPERISHABLE  TREASURES. 

In  tho  way  of  righteousness  is  life;  and  in  the  pathway  thereof  there  is  no  death. — 
Prov.  12:  23. 

In  the  reign  of  King  Munbas,  it  came  to  pass  that  there  was  a  great 
famine.  The  people  gave  up  all  hope,  and  were  overwhelmed  with  great 
distress.  The  King’s  heart  was  deeply  moved,  and  he  gave  direction  to 
his  servants  that  all  the  treasures  which  had  been  gathered  by  his  prede¬ 
cessors,  should  be  employed  to  buy  corn  and  oil,  to  be  distributed  among 
the  poor  and  suffering. 

However,  the  brothers  to  the  King  were  not  so  noble-hearted.  They 
murmured  because  the  money  was  spent  in  this  way,  and  spake  hard 
words  to  the  King,  saying  :  “  Your  fathers  increased  the  treasures  which 
they  inherited  from  their  fathers ;  but  you  add  nothing  to  them,  and 
even  spend  what  they  have  left  behind  !” 

Then  the  King  answered  :  “  I  too  preserve  the  treasures  which  my 
fathers  have  left  me.  There  is  only  this  difference  to  be  observed  : 
they  gathered  earthly  treasures,  I  gather  heavenly  treasures.  They  laid 
them  up  where  they  may  be  taken  away  and  lost ;  but  I  hide  them 
where  no  human  hand  can  touch  them.  What  they  gathered  bore  no 
fruit  to  them  ;  ,but  what  I  gather  brings  me  back  many  fold.  They 
preserved  gold  and  silver  ;  I  preserve  human  life.  They  saved  for  others  ; 
I  save  for  myself.  They  increased  treasures  for  this  world  ;  but  mine 
will  be  a  comfort  to  me  in  that  which  is  to  come  !” 


XY. 


GAMLIEL  SERVES  HIS  GUESTS. 

When  the  son  of  Gamliel  was  married,  Rabbi  Eliezer,  Jehoschuah, 
and  Zadok,  were  invited  to  the  marriage  feast.  Gamliel,  one  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  men  in  Israel,  waited  on  his  guests.  He  poured  out  a  goblet  of 
wine  and  handed  it  to  Rabbi  Eliezer,  but  he  declined  to  receive  it.  Then 
he  offered  it  to  Jehoschuah,  who  accepted  it. 
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“Friend  Jehoschuah,”  asked  Rabbi  Eliezer,  “shall  we  permit  our¬ 
selves  to  be  served  by  a  man  who  is  so  eminent  as  Gamliel  ?” 

“  Why  not  ?”  answered  Jehoschuah.”  Did  not  one  do  the  same  who 
was  greater  than  he  ?  Was  not  father  Abraham  greater  than  he  ? 
And  yet  he  waited  on  his  guests  ;  for  it  is  written,  1  And  he  stood  by 
them  under  the  tree,  and  they  did  eat.’  (Gen.  xviii:  8.)  Do  you  per¬ 
haps  think  that  he  did  this  because  he  knew  that  they  were  angels  ? 
Not  so ;  he  supposed  them  to  be  travelers  from  Arabia,  else  he  would 
not  have  offered  them  water  to  wash  their  feet,  and  food  to  allay  their 
hunger.  Why  should  we  forbid  our  host  to  imitate  such  an  example  ?” 

“  But  do  not  I  know  one,”  said  Rabbi  Zadok,  falling  into  the  conver¬ 
sation,  “  who  is  still  greater  than  Abraham,  and  who  does  the  same 
every  day  ?  How  long  shall  we  forget  the  honor  of  our  Creator,  while 
we  praise  his  creatures  ?  He  makes  his  winds  to  blow,  and  gathers  the 
clouds  that  the  rain  may  descend  from  them.  He  makes  the  earth  fruit¬ 
ful,  and  day  by  day  prepares  a  costly  feast  for  His  creatures.  Blessed 
be  His  name  !  Why  shall  we  prevent  our  host  from  doing  as  the  Lord 
does  ?” 


XYI. 

HATE  HOT  SINNERS,  BUT  SIN. 

She  opened  her  mouth  with  wisdom  ;  and  her  tongue  is  the  law  of  kindness. — Prov.  31:  26. 

Rabbi  Mier  had  very  troublesome  neighbors,  who  found  their  greatest 
pleasure  in  doing  him  all  kinds  of  harm.  Provoked  by  their  persecu¬ 
tions,  he  prayed  God  to  destroy  them. 

His  wife  heard  his  prayer.  “My  dear  husband,”  said  she,  “were 
it  not  better  to  pray  that  God  should  change  them,  and  make  them 
better  ?  Remember  that  David,  the  King,  prayed  not  for  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  sinners,  but  of  sin.  For  it  is  written  :  “  Let  sin*  be  con¬ 
sumed  out  of  the  earth,  and  the  wicked  be  no  more.”  (Ps.  104:  35.) 
Pray,  therefore,  that  they  may  repent,  but  not  that  they  be  destroyed.” 

Then  the  good  Rabbi  praised  the  good  advice  of  his  wife,  and  thence¬ 
forward  prayed  to  God  that  He  might  enlighten  the  hearts  of  his  wicked 
neighbors,  and  give  them  repentance  and  better  minds. 


TALKING  AND  WRITING. 

A  man  never  knows  what  he  has  read  until  he  has  either  talked  about 
it  or  written  about  it.  Talking  and  writing  are  digestive  processes  which 
are  absolutely  essential  to  the  mental  constitution  of  the  man  who  de¬ 
vours  many  books.  But  it  is  not  every  man  that  can  talk.  Talking 

*  True,  in  the  common  translation,  and  not  without  some  ground,  it  stands  :  “Let  the 
sinners,  &c.”  But  according  to  the  Hebrew  text,  the  wife  of  the  Rabbi  has  also  sufficient 
grounds  for  her  views. 
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implies,  first  of  all,  a  readiness  on  part  of  the  speaker,  and,  next,  a  sym¬ 
pathetic  listener.  It  is  therefore  as  a  digestive  process  the  most  diffi¬ 
cult,  if  it  is  the  most  rapid,  in  its  operation.  Writing  is  a  different 
affair;  a  man  may  take  his  time  to  it,  and  not  require  a  reader.  He  can 
be  his  own  reader.  It  is  an  easier,  although  more  formal  process  of 
digestion  than  talking.  It  is  in  everybody’s  power ;  and  everybody 
who  reads  much  makes  more  or  less  use  of  it,  because,  as  Bacon  says, 
if  he  does  not  write,  then  he  ought  to  have  extraordinary  faculties  to 
compensate  for  such  neglect.  It  is  in  this  view  that  we  are  to  under¬ 
stand  the  complaint  of  a  well-known  author,  that  he  was  ignorant 
of  a  certain  subject,  and  the  means  by  which  he  was  to  dispel  his 
ignorance — namely,  by  writing  on  it.  It  is  in  this  view  that  the  mon¬ 
itorial  system  of  instruction  has  its  great  value — to  the  monitors  it 
is  the  best  sort  of  teaching.  It  is  from  the  same  point  of  view  that 
Sir  William  Hamilton  used  to  lament  the  decay  of  teaching  as  a  part 
of  the  education  of  students  at  the  universities.  In  the  olden  time 
it  was  necessary  to  the  obtaining  of  a  degree,  that  the  graduate  should 
give  evidence  of  his  capacity  as  a  teacher ;  and  in  the  very  titles  of 
his  degree,  as  magister,  aud  doctor,  he  was  designated  a  teacher.  A 
man  never  knows  anything,  Sir  William  used  to  say,  until  he  has  taught 
it  in  some  way  or  other — it  may  be  orally,  it  may  be  in  writing  a  book. 
It  is  a  grand  truth,  and  points  a  fine  moral.  Knowledge  is  knowledge, 
say  the  philosophers  ;  it  is  precious  for  its  own  sake,  it  is  an  end  to  itself. 
But  nature  says  the  opposite.  Knowledge  is  not  knowledge  until  we 
use  it;  it  is  not  ours  until  we  have  brought  it  under  the  command  of 
the  great  social  faculty,  speech  ;  we  exist  for  society,  and  knowledge  is 
null  until  we  give  it  expression,  and  in  so  doing  make  it  over  to  the 
social  instinct. 


THE  TWO  LAMENTS. 


FROM  THE  GERMAN. 


Over  a  new-filled  grave  a  maiden  tender, 
Planted  with  tears  and  prayer  a  poplar  slender; 
“  Grow,  grow,  fair  tree,”  she  said, 

“Lift  to  the  stars  thy  head, 

Where  dwells  unseen  my  love  : 

Rise,  ever  rise  above  ! 

“  Let  every  branch  aspire, 

As  do  my  arms,  mine  eyes  ; 

Till,  with  my  soul’s  desire, 

Thy  summit,  mounting  higher, 

Be  hidden  in  the  skies. 

Oh,  poplar  !  on  this  dear  mound  ever  show 
A  faithful  emblem  of  my  love  and  woe. 
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Over  a  new-made  grave  a  lover  bending, 

A  willow  planted,  every  leaf  down  tending  ; 

“  Droop  low  to  weep,”  be  said, 

“  Above  my  blue-eyed  maid  ; 

Sad  tree,  still  earthward  bow, 

As  doth  my  spirit  now. 

“Droop  till  thy  verdant  tresses 
The  hallowed  cold  turf  sweep, 

Mingling  their  light  caresses 
With  these  my  fond  lip  presses, 

Where  my  beloved  doth  sleep. 

Oh,  willow !  on  this  dear  mound  shalt  thou  grow, 
A  faithful  emblem  of  my  love  and  woe.” 


THE  SELFISH  POOL  AND  THE  LIBERAL  SPRING. 

Let  us  suppose  some  one  saying,  in  reference  to  Missionary  gifts,  “If 
we  give  so  much,  we  shall  exhaust  our  resources.” 

To  such  we  reply,  Don’t  be  afraid  of  that,  my  friend.  See  that  little 
fountain  yonder,  away  yonder  in  the  distant  mountain,  shining  like  a 
thread  of  silver  through  the  thick  copse,  and  sparkling  like  a  diamond 
in  its  healthful  activity.  It  is  hurrying  on  with  trickling  feet  to  bear  its 
tribute  to  the  river.  See,  it  is  passing  a  stagnant  pool,  and  the  pool 
hails  it:  Whither  away,  Master  Streamlet?”  “I  am  going  to  the 
river,  to  bear  this  cup  of  water  God  has  given  me.”  “Oh  your  are 
very  foolish  for  that,”  cries  the  pool:  “you’ll  need  it  before  the  summer 
is  over:  it  has  been  a  backward  spring,  and  we  shall  have  a  hot  summer 
to  pay  for  it:  you  will  dry  up  then.”  “Well,”  says  the  streamlet,  “if  I 
am  to  die  soon,  I  had  better  work  while  the  day  lasts.  If  I  am  likely  to 
lose  this  treasure  from  the  heat,  I  had  better  do  good  with  it  while  I 
have  it.”  So  on  it  went,  blessing  and  rejoicing  in  its  course.  The 
pool  smiled  complacently  at  its  own  superior  foresight,  and  husbanded 
all  its  resources,  letting  not  a  drop  of  water  steal  away.  Soon  the  mid¬ 
summer  heat  came  down,  and  it  fell  upon  the  little  stream.  But  the 
trees  crowded  to  its  brink,  and  threw  out  their  sheltering  branches  over 
it  in  the  day  of  adversity,  for  it  brought  refreshment  and  life  to  them, 
and  the  sun  peeped  through  the  branches,  and  smiled  complacently  upon 
its  dimpled  face,  and  seemed  to  say,  “It  is  not  in  my  heart  to  harm 
you.”  The  birds,  too,  sipped  its  silver  tide,  and  sung  its  praises  ;  the 
flowers  breathed  their  perfume  upom  its  bosom ;  the  beasts  of  the  field 
loved  to  linger  by  its  banks;  the  husbandman’s  eye  always  sparkled  with 
joy  as  he  looked  on  the  line  of  verdant  beauty  that  marked  its  course 
through  his  fields  and  meadows  ;  and  so  on  it  went,  blessing  and  blessed 
of  all. 

And  what  of  the  prudent  pool?  Alas!  in  its  inglorious  inactivity 
it  grew  sickly  and  pestilential ;  the  beasts  of  the  field  put  their  lips  to  it, 
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but  turned  away  without  drinking  ;  the  breezes  stooped  and  kissed  it  by 
mistake,  but  caught  the  malaria  in  the  contest,  and  carried  the  ague 
through  the  region,  and  the  inhabitants  caught  it,  and  had  to  remove 
away  :  at  last  the  very  frogs  disdained  and  deserted  it ;  and  Heaven  in 
mercy  to  man,  smote  it  with  a  hotter  breath,  and  dried  it  up. 

But  did  not  the  little  stream  exhaust  itself?  Oh,  no  !  God  took  care 
of  that.  It  emptied  its  full  cup  into  the  river,  which  bore  it  to  the  sea, 
and  the  sea  welcomed  it,  and  the  sun  smiled  upon  the  sea,  and  the  sea 
sent  up  its  incense  to  greet  the  sun,  and  the  clouds  caught  in  their  capa¬ 
cious  bosoms  the  incense  from  the  sea,  and  the  winds,  like  waiting  steeds, 
caught  the  chariots  of  the  clouds,  and  bore  them  away — away  to  the 
very  mountain  that  gave  the  little  fountain  birth,  and  they  tipped  the 
brimming  cup,  and  poured  the  grateful  baptism  down  ;  and  so  God  saw 
to  it  that  the  little  fountain,  though  it  gave  so  fully  and  so  freely,  never 
ran  dry.  And  if  God  so  blessed  the  fountain,  will  He  not  also  bless 
you,  my  friends,  if  “  as  ye  have  freely  received,  ye  also  freely  give  ?” 
Be  assured  He  will. 


DELIVER  US  FROM  EVIL. 


BY  TDK  EDITOR. 


In  a  soul  wholly  in  sin  and  a  state  of  nature,  there  is  no  conflict, 
because  the  kingdom  of  Evil  is  there  in  full  and  quiet  possession  ;  but 
in  a  soul  in  which  the  kingdom  of  Grace  has  found  lodgment,  and  has 
erected  its  standard,  the  struggle  is  real  and  couscious.  The  leaven  in 
its  workings  outward,  struggles  with  the  lump — the  new  life  with  the 
old — the  natural  with  the  spiritual  man — the  inward  with  the  outward 
man — the  new  with  the  old  man.  Two  kingdoms  in  the  heart  are  con¬ 
tending  for  the  soil. 

In  this  position,  the  new  man,  asssailed  and  sorely  vexed  and  oppress¬ 
ed,  turns  to  God  in  prayer  :  “Do  thou,  therefore,  preserve  and  strengthen 
us  by  the  power  of  thy  Holy  Spirit,  that  we  may  not  be  overcome  in 
this  spiritual  wrarfare  ;  but  constantly  and  strenuously  may  resist  our 
foes,  until  at  last  we  obtain  a  complete  victory.” 

The  first  thing  we  need  in  this  warfare  is  preservation — “  Preserve 
us” — preservation  in  grace.  Inward  grace  is  the  only  ground  of  safety 
against  outward  enemies.  When  the  fort  is  internally  well  manned  the 
enemy  assails  it  in  vain.  When  the  heart  is  comparatively  empty,  and 
lies  open,  it  is  easily  taken.  Grace-growth  in  grace,  is  the  basis  and 
beginning  of  the  warfare.  “  It  is  a  good  thing  that  the  heart  be  estab¬ 
lished  with  grace.”  (Heb.  13:  9.)  Paul  exhorts  Timothy  “Thou: 
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therefore  my  son,  be  strong  in  the  grace  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus.”  (II 
Tim.  1:  1.)  Hence  Paul  also  prayed  that  the  Christians  at  Ephesus 
might  “  be  strengthened  with  might  by  his  spirit  in  the  inner  man.” 
(Ep.  3:  15). 

Here  many  mistake.  They  would  resist  evil  by  resolution,  by  force  of 
will,  from  considerations  of  prudence  and  self  interest :  they  would  sus¬ 
tain  their  purposes  by  outward  fortifications,  while  behind  all  these  there 
is  an  empty  heart.  In  the  natural  physical  man,  what  are  arms,  and 
ears,  and  eyes,  without  the  heart’s  blood,  by  whose  living  flow  all  these 
have  their  power  ;  so  in  the  spiritual.  What  are  resolutions  of  the 
will,  and  determinate  decisions  of  the  mind,  where  the  life  of  grace  in 
the  heart  is  wanting,  by  which  alone  these  can  be  sustained.  Without 
grace,  the  heart  is  a  fort  of  reeds,  a  fortification  of  cobwebs — a  protec¬ 
tion  like  that  of  Jonah’s  gourd  over  a  guilty  head. 

By  grace  are  we  saved.  In  the  absence  of  this,  all  other  help  is  in 
vain.  Hence  in  praying  to  be  delivered  from  evil,  we  ask,  first  and  fore¬ 
most,  to  be  preserved  in  the  state,  and  in  the  constant  exercise  of  grace. 

Having  our  position  in  grace,  and  having  grace  in  living,  growing 
power  in  us,  we  are  ready  to  go  forth  in  warfare  against  evil.  Then  we 
may  add,  as  the  next  natural  requisite,  “  strengthen  us.” 

“Wait  on  the  Lord;  be  of  good  courage,  and  he  shall  strengthen 
thy  heart.”  “  Strengthen  thou  me  according  to  thy  word.”  Fear  thou 
not,  for  I  am  with  thee  ;  be  not  dismayed,  for  I  am  thy  God  ;  I  will 
strengthen  thee.  Yea,  I  will  help  thee  ;  yea,  I  will  uphold  thee  with 
the  right  hand  of  my  righteousness.”  (Is.  41:  10,  &c.) 

It  is  the  Lord  who  overcomes  our  spiritual  enemies,  but  lie  overcomes 
them  by  us.  He  wars  against  them  by  and  through  our  prayers.  Hence 
we  do  not  pray  Him  to  overcome  them  for  us,  but  we  ask  Him  “  to 
strengthen  us  that  we  may  overcome  them.”  We  are  to  be  the  victors, 
yet  not  of  ourselves,  but  in  the  strength  of  God.  “  The  Lord  is  his 
name  :  that  strengthened  the  spoiled  against  the  strong.”  (Amos  5:  9.) 
Hence  Paul  sa  s :  “I  can  do  all  things  through  Christ,  which  strength¬ 
ened  me.”  (yhil.  4:  13.) 

Here  two  classes  are  prone  to  fall  into  mistake.  One  class  will  do  all 
themselves.  Depending  on  their  own  resolutions  and  efforts,  they  dis-# 
card  help.  They  need  no  church,  no  sacrament,  no  ordinances,  no  sup¬ 
port  from  the  communion  of  saints,  no  milk  of  the  word,  no  restraint 
of  public  vows,  no  position  in  a  gracious  kingdom.  Alone  and  direct 
in  heaven  will  they  believe,  and  for  heaven  strive. 

The  other  class  will  have  God  to  do  all  Himself;  and  in  this  error 
they  act  the  same  as  the  other  class.  They  will  have  God  to  do  it,  not 
help  them  to  do  it.  Hence  they  stand  before  the  means  of  grace  like  an 
idle  workman  before  his  tools  and  will  not  touch  them.  At  one  time 
they  say  what  good  will  it  do  if  I  use  them,  use  these  forms — as  they 
wickedly  call  the  means  of  grace — they  are  not  the  Saviour — He  must 
do  it — forgetting  that  the  very  way,  and  the  only  way  in  which  he  does 
it,  is  by  these  means.  And,  when  met  on  this  point,  they  say  I  am  not 
fit  to  use  them — God  must  do  it !  Forgetting  that  just  because  we  are 
not  fit,  He  gives  us  the  means  by  the  use  of  which  we  may  be  made  fit. 
We  are  not  fit  to  come  to  God,  and  yet  we  would  come  to  Him  direct ; 
and  seek  thus  by  Him  to  be  made  fit  to  use  the  means.  Hot  fit  to  go  to 
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the  means,  but  fit  to  go  to  God  Himself,  and  to  go  direct !  What 
deadly,  and  yet  what  common  errors  are  these.  The  drowning  man 
says  :  "I  am  not  fit  to  lay  hold  of  the  rope ;  the  man  on  the  shore 
who  has  thrown  it  to  me,  must  do  it.”  The  weak  and  lame  man  will  not 
take  the  staff  that  is  handed  to  him,  saying:  “  I  must  do  it — there  is  no 
strength  in  the  staff  itself.”  The  farmer  stands  and  looks  over  his  fields 
and  says  :  “  God  must  do  it — plows  and  harrows  are  mere  forms,  and  to 
use  them  is  mere  formalism.”  Or,  if  he  wishes  to  be  very  humble,  he 
takes  the  other  view,  and  says  :  “  After  God — for  he  must  do  it — has 
given  me  the  harvest,  then  I  will  use  the  plough  and  the  harrow,  for  I 
am  not  fit  to  do  it  before.”  The  woodman  stands  and  looks  at  the  tree, 
saying  :  “  Myself  must  bring  it  down,  the  axe  in  itself  is  nothing,  has 
no  strength  to  give  me — to  use  it  is  a  mere  form — and  when  the  tree  is 
down,  I  will  use  the  axe.”  Then  indeed  would  it  be  formalism  to  use  it 
— as  it  would  be  in  religion  to  use  the  means  of  grace  if  we  had  the 
very  thing  which  by  them  we  are  to  secure  ! 

How  many  are  there  who  cannot,  or  will  not,  see  that  the  means  of 
grace  are  means  to  him  in  the  struggle,  not  to  Him  who  is  through  it. 
They  decline  their  use  for  the  warfare,  as  weapons  by  which  to  cut  their 
way  through  all  spiritual  forts  and  foes,  to  God  ;  but  wish  to  come  to 
God  in  some  other  way  without  them,  and  then  use  them  in  empty  flour¬ 
ishes  when  the  victory  is  complete.  They  are  the  formalists  who  would 
bandy  the  weapons  after  the  foes  are  slain.  They  degrade  the  means 
of  grace  into  mere  forms,  who  empty  them  of  gracious  power — who 
deny  that  they  are  helps — who  will  have  it  that  they  are  not  armor 
for  the  weak  and  assailed,  but  ornaments  to  the  strong  and  victorious. 

Such,  reverse  the  order  of  holy  Paul.  They  say  :  “  When  you  are 
firmly  established  in  grace,  then  you  are  fit  to  use  the  ordinances  as 
evidences  of  your  obedience.”  Paul  says,  “Put  on  the  whole  armor 
of  God,  that  ye  may  be  able  to  stand  against  the  wiles  of  the  devil.” 

We  must  ever  pray :  “  Preserve  and  strengthen  us  by  the  power  of  thy 
Holy  Spirit.”  Why  this  ?  Because  He  is  brought  to  us,  and  we  to 
Him,  in  and  by  the  use  of  the  means  of  grace.  As  Christ  instituted 
the  holy  sacraments  before  He  sent  the  Holy  Ghost,  so  we  must 
use  them  before  we  come  into  His  gracious  and  glorious  fellow¬ 
ship.  Does  any  one  ask,  with  those  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  “  Men 
and  brethren,  what  shall  we  do  ?”  The  answer  is  still  the  same  :  “  Re¬ 
pent  and  be  baptized,  every  one  of  you,  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ, 
for  the  rem.ssion  of  sins,  and  ye  shall  receive  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.” 

The  Lord’s  words  in  regard  to  the  spirit  are  :  “  Whom  the  world  can¬ 
not  receive,  because  it  seeth  Him  not,  neither  knoweth  Him  ;  but  ye 
know  Him  ;  for  He  dwelleth  with  you,  and  shall  be  in  you.”  (John  14: 
It.)  Paul  says  of  saints  :  “  Your  body  is  the  temple  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  which  i3  in  you.”  (I  Cor.  6  :  19.)  It  is  by  virtue  of  this  in¬ 
dwelling  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  the  Christian  is  made  strong  against 
all  spiritual  enemies. 

The  strength  which  the  spirit  furnishes  is  by  the  use  of  means,  and 
through  the  ordinances.  He  does  not  speak  of  Himself — makes  no  new 
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revelations,  institutes  no  new  ordinances.  He  takes  of  the  things  of 
Christ  and  shows  them  to  us.  In  the  Lord’s  Supper  “it  is  the  spirit 
that  quickeneth.”  The  word  of  God  is  the  sword  of  the  spirit.  We 
are  to  pray  in  the  spirit — to  sing  with  the  spirit — walk  in  the  spirit — 
and,  in,  general,  to  worship  God  in  the  spirit.  Thus  we  properly  pray: 
“  Preserve  and  strengthen  us  by  the  power  of  Thy  Holy  Spirit,  that  we 
may  not  be  overcome  in  this  spiritual  warfare.” 

Satan  is  a  spirit ;  the  world  in  many  of  its  forms  is  subtle  as  a  spirit, 
and  it  is  to  our  own  spirits  that  these  enemies  seek  secret  access.  How 
fit  it  is,  and  how  consoling  the  fact,  that  it  is  by  the  aid  of  the  great  and 
good  spirit,  abiding  in  us,  that  we  are  enabled  to  guard  against  and  re¬ 
sist  these  silent  and  insidious  evils  !  A  spirit  helps  us  against  the  spirit 
of  evil ;  informing  and  warning  us  of  their  approach,  when  otherwise 
we  could  not  be  aware  of  it,  and  giving  us  strength  for  the  victory. 

With  all  these  helps  we  must  ourselves  be  vigilant  and  active.  We 
need  especially  firmness,  that  we  “  may  constantly  and  strenuously  re¬ 
sist  our  foes.”  Indeed,  these  helps  are  given  us  for  the  very  purpose  of 
making  us  firm. 

Firmness  is  indispensable.  The  double  minded  man  is  unstable  in  all 
his  ways.  There  is  a  holy  boldness  and  bravery,  which  is  necessary  to 
success  in  this  warfare  with  evil.  “Be  strong  in  the  Lord  and  in  the 
power  of  his  might.”  It  is  the  spirit  of  Christ,  and  of  the  martyrs.  It 
is  faith  unshaken,  hope  unwavering,  love  that  never  faileth.  It  is  the 
confidence  that  reposes  in  the  promises,  and  feels  sure  of  victory.  It  is 
that  holy  manliness  and  godliness,  which  steadily  resists  the  devil,  over¬ 
comes  the  world,  and  never  confers  with  flesh  and  blood.  It  fears  God, 
but  nothing  else — follows  the  right,  but  nothing  else — serves  the  truth, 
as  it  is  in  Jesus,  and  nothing  else.  Like  a  cedar,  whose  top  indeed  the 
winds  shake,  but  whose  roots  are  as  firm  as  Lebanon  ;  so  he  may  be 
beaten  upon  by  waves  of  fleshly  feeling,  counter-currents  of  worldly  life, 
and  storms  from  the  gates  of  hell,  his  foundations  are  sure  beneath  him. 
his  heart  is  fixed,  his  life  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God. 

This  firmness  must  be  constant,  enduring  to  the  end,  “until  at  last 
we  obtain  a  complete  victory.”  The  contest  against  evil  extends  over 
the  whole  of  life.  Our  victories  are,  or  ought  to  be,  daily  victories. 
The  struggle  lasts  to  the  end  of  life,  because  these  enemies,  the  devil, 
the  world  and  the  flesh,  are  with  us,  and  do  not  surrender  till  the  last. 

As  the  last  petition  in  the  Lord’s  prayer  is :  “  Deliver  us  from  evil;” 
so  it  is  the  last  we  need  utter  when  in  death  we  pass  the  borders  of  these 
realms  of  sin,  into  the  land  of  eternal  freedom,  whither  neither  Satan, 
world  nor  flesh  can  follows  us.  Then  we  shall  be  able  to  utter,  as  never 
before,  the  glorious  doxology  of  our  Saviour’s  prayer  :  “  For  thine  is 
the  kingdom,  and  the  power,  and  the  glory,  forever.” 

What  an  earnest,  what  a  blessed  contest.  No  Cmsar  or  Napoleon 
ever  went  into  such  a  glorious  strife ;  nor  in  any  victory  won  such 
laurels.  A  nation  may  shout  when  its  standard  returns  from  the  field 
of  battle  ;  but  all  heaven  resounds  with  joy  as  one  after  another  wins  in 
this  blessed  warfare. 
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I  WOULD  NOT  LIVE  ALWAY. 

This  is  the  caption  of  a  beautiful  and  familiar  hymn,  composed  by  Dr.  W.  A  Muhlen¬ 
berg,  of  New  York,  in  1824.  As  printed  in  the  hymn  books,  however,  it  is  only  half  the 
length  of  the  original  production.  We  publish  it  entire  as  revised  by  the  author  last  year, 
and  published  by  himself  in  a  collection  of  what  he  calls  his  “  metres." 

I  would  not  live  alway — live  alway  below  ! 

Oh  no,  I’ll  not  linger,  when  bidden  to  go; 

The  days  of  our  pilgrimage  granted  us  here, 

Are  enough  for  life's  woes,  full  enough  for  its  cheer. 

Would  I  shrink  from  the  path  which  the  prophets  of  God, 

Apostles  and  martyrs  so  joyfully  trod  ? 

While  brethren  and  friends  are  all  hastening  home, 

Like  a  spirit  unblest  o’er  the  earth  would  I  roam  ? 

I  would  not  live  alway — I  ask  not  to  stay 
Where  storm  after  storm  rises  dark  o’er  the  way ; 

Where  seeking  for  rest.  I  but  hover  around, 

Like  the  patriarch’s  bird,  and  no  resting  is  found  : 

Where  hope,  when  she  paints  her  gay  bow  in  the  air, 

Leaves  its  brilliance  to  fade  in  the  night  of  despair, 

And  joy’s  fleeting  angel  ne’er  sheds  a  glad  ray, 

Save  the  gleam  of  the  plumage  that  bears  him  away. 

I  would  not  live  alway — thus  fettered  by  sin, 

Temptation  without  and  corruption  within  ; 

In  a  moment  of  strength,  if  I  sever  the  chain, 

Scarce  the  victory’s  mine,  e’er  I’m  captive  again. 

E’en  the  rapture  of  pardon  is  mingled  with  fears, 

And  the  cup  of  thanksgiving  with  penitent  tears  : 

The  festival  cup  calls  for  jubilant  songs, 

But  my  spirit  her  own  miserere  prolongs. 

I  would  not  lire  alway — no,  welcome  the  tomb  ; 

Immortality’s  lamp  burns  there  bright  ’mid  the  gloom: 

There,  too,  is  the  pillow  where  Christ  bowed  his  head; 

0  !  soft  be  my  slumbers  on  that  holy  bed. 

And  then  the  glad  morn  soon  to  follow  that  night 
When  the  sunrise  of  glory  shall  burst  on  my  sight, 

And  the  full  matin  song,  as  the  sleepers  arise 
To  shout  in  the  morning,  shall  peal  through  the  skies. 

Who,  who  would  live  alway  ?  away  from  his  God, 

Away  from  yon  heaven,  that  blissful  abode, 

Where  the  rivers  of  pleasure  flow  o’er  the  bright  plains, 

And  the  noontide  of  glory  eternally  reigns  ; 

Where  the  saints  of  all  ages  in  harmony  meet 
Their  Saviour  and  brethren  transported  to  greet, 

While  the  anthems  of  rapture  unceasingly  roll, 

And  the  smile  of  the  Lord  is  the  feast  of  the  soul. 

That  heavenly  music!  what  is  it  I  hear? 

The  notes  of  the  harpers  ring  sweet  on  mine  ear; 

And  see,  soft  unfolding  those  portals  of  gold, 

The  King  all  arrayed  in  his  beauty  behold  ! 

0  !  give  me,  0  !  give  me  the  wings  of  a  dove, 

Let  me  hasten  my  flight  to  those  mansions  above; 

Ay,  ’tis  now  that  my  soul  on  swift  pinions  would  soar, 

And  in  ecstacy  bid  earth  adieu  evermore. 
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THE  DEATH  OF  WASHINGTON. 


Of  that  event  we  have  but  one  account  in  any  degree  extended  or 
minute.  This  is  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Tobias  Lear,  for  some  years  his 
private  Secretary,  and  connected  by  marriage  with  a  branch  of  his  family. 
The  account  is  here  copied  as  leading  to  reflections  appropriate  to  the 
subject. 

“  On  Thursday,  Dec.  12,  1199,  the  General  rode  out  to  his  farms  at 
shout  ten  o’clock,  and  did  not  return  till  past  three.  Soon  after  he  went 
©nt,  the  weather  became  very  bad  ;  rain,  hail,  and  snow  falling  alter¬ 
nately,  with  a  cold  wind.  When  he  came  in,  I  carried  some  letters  to 
Mm  to  frank,  intending  to  send  them  to  the  post-office.  He  franked  the 
letters,  but  said  the  weather  was  too  bad  to  send  a  servant  to  the  office 
that  evening.  I  observed  to  him  that  I  was  afraid  he  had  got  wet ;  he 
said  no ;  his  great  coat  had  kept  him  dry  :  but  his  neck  appeared  to  be 
wet — the  snow  was  hanging  on  his  hair. 

“  He  came  to  dinner  without  changing  his  dress.  In  the  evening  he 
appeared  as  well  as  usual.  A  heavy  fall  of  snow  took  place  on  Friday, 
which  prevented  the  General  from  riding  out  as  usual.  He  had  taken 
©old,  (undoubtedly  from  being  so  much  exposed  the  day  before,)  and 
complained  of  having  a  sore  throat ;  he  had  a  hoarseness,  which  increased 
in  the  evening,  but  he  made  light  of  it,  as  he  would  never  take  any  thing 
to  carry  off  a  cold — always  observing,  ‘let  it  go  as  it  came.’  In  the 
evening,  the  papers  having  come  from  the  post-office,  he  sat  in  the  room 
with  Mrs.  Washington  and  myself,  reading  them  till  about  nine  o’clock  ; 
and  when  he  met  with  any  thing  which  he  thought  diverting  or  interest¬ 
ing,  he  would  read  it  aloud.  He  desired  me  to  read  to  him  the  debates 
of  the  Yirginia  assembly  on  the  election  of  a  senator  and  governor, 
which  I  did.  On  his  retiring  to  bed  he  appeared  to  be  in  perfect  health 
except  the  cold,  which  he  considered  as  trifling  ;  he  had  been  remarka¬ 
bly  cheerful  all  the  evening. 

“  About  two  or  three  o’clock  on  Saturday  morning,  he  awoke  Mrs. 
Washington,  and  informed  her  that  he  felt  very  unwell,  and  had  an  ague. 
She  observed  that  he  could  scarcely  speak,  and  breathed  with  difficulty, 
and  she  wished  to  get  up  and  call  a  servant ;  but  he  would  not  permit 
her  lest  she  should  take  cold.  As  soon  as  the  day  appeared,  the  woman 
Caroline,  went  into  the  room  to  make  a  fire,  and  the  General  desired  that 
Mr.  Rawlins,  one  of  the  overseers,  who  was  used  to  bleeding  the  people, 
might  be  sent  for  to  bleed  him  before  the  doctor  could  arrive.  I  was 
sent  for — went  to  the  General’s  chamber,  where  Mrs.  Washington  was 
sp,  and  related  to  me  his  being  taken  ill  between  two  and  three  o’clock, 
as  before  stated.  I  found  him  breathing  with  difficulty,  and  hardly  able 
to  utter  a  word  intelligibly.  I  went  out  instantly,  and  wrote  a  line  to 
Dr.  Plask,  and  sent  it  with  all  speed.  Immediately  I  returned  to  the 
General’s  chamber,  where  I  found  him  in  the  same  condition  I  had  left 
Mm.  A  mixture  of  molasses,  vinegar  and  butter,  was  prepared,  but  he 
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could  not  swallow  a  drop ;  whenever  he  attempted  he  was  distressed, 
convulsed  and  almost  suffocated. 

“  Mr.  Rawlins  came  in  soon  after  sunrise  and  prepared  to  bleed  him  ; 
when  the  arm  was  ready,  the  General,  observing  Rawlins  appeared  agi¬ 
tated,  said,  with  difficulty,  ‘  don’t  be  afraid  and  after  the  incision  was 
made,  he  observed  the  orifice  was  not  large  enough  :  however,  the  blood 
ran  pretty  freely.  Mrs.  Washington,  not  knowing  whether  bleeding 
was  proper  in  the  General’s  situation,  begged  that  much  might  not  be 
taken  from  him,  and  desired  me  to  stop  it.  When  I  was  about  to  untie 
the  string,  the  General  put  up  his  hand  to  prevent  it,  and,  as  soon  as  he 
could  speak,  said  ‘more.’ 

“Mrs.  Washington  still  uneasy  lest  too  much  blood  should  be  drawn, 
it  was  stopped  after  about  half  a  pint  had  been  taken.  Finding  that 
no  relief  was  obtained  from  bleeding,  and  that  nothing  could  be  swal¬ 
lowed,  I  proposed  bathing  the  throat  externally  with  sal  volatile,  which 
was  done  ;  a  piece  of  flannel  was  then  put  round  his  neck.  His  feet 
w^ere  also  soaked  in  warm  water,  but  this  gave  no  relief.  By  Mrs. 
Washington’s  request  I  despatched  a  messenger  for  Dr.  Brown,  at  Tort 
Tobacco.  About  nine  o’clock  Dr.  Craik  arrived,  and  put  a  blister  of 
cantharides  on  the  throat  of  the  General,  and  took  more  blood,  and  had 
some  vinegar  and  hot  water  set  in  a  tea-pot,  for  him  to  draw  in  the  steam 
from  the  spout. 

“  He  also  had  sage  tea  and  vinegar  mixed,  and  used  as  a  gargle,  but, 
when  he  held  back  his  head  to  let  it  run  down,  it  almost  produced  suffo¬ 
cation.  When  the  mixture  came  out  of  his  mouth  some  phlegm  follow¬ 
ed  it,  and  he  would  attempt  to  cough,  which  the  doctor  encouraged,  but 
without  effect.  About  eleven  o’clock  Dr.  Dick  was  sent  for :  Dr. 
Craik  bled  the  General  again ;  no  effect  was  produced,  and  he  contin¬ 
ued  in  the  same  state,  unable  to  swallow  any  thing.  Dr.  Dick  came  in 
about  three  o’clock,  and  Dr.  Brown  arrived  soon  after ;  when,  after  con¬ 
sultation,  the  General  was  bled  again  ;  the  blood  ran  slowly,  appeared 
very  thick,  and  did  not  produce  any  symptoms  of  fainting.  At  four 
o’clock  the  General  could  swallow  a  little.  Calomel  and  tartar  emetic 
were  administered  without  effect.  About  half  past  four  he  requested 
me  to  ask  Mrs.  Washington  to  come  to  his  bed-side,  when  he  desired 
her  to  go  down  to  his  room,  and  take  from  his  desk,  two  wills  which  she 
W'ould  find  there,  and  bring  them  to  him,  which  she  did.  Upon  looking 
at  one,  which  he  observed  was  useless,  he  desired  her  to  burn  it,  which 
she  did.  ‘After  this  was  done,  I  returned  again  to  his  bed-side  and  took 
his  hand.  He  said  to  me,  ‘  I  find  I  am  going — my  breath  cannot  con¬ 
tinue  long — I  believed  from  the  first  attack  it  would  be  fatal.  Do  yon 
arrange  and  record  all  my  military  letters  and  papers  ;  arrange  my 
accounts,  and  settle  my  books,  as  you  know  more  about  them  than  anj 
one  else  ;  and  let  Mr.  Rawlins  finish  recording  my  other  letters,  which 
he  has  begun.’  He  asked  when  Mr.  Lewis  and  Washington  would 
return?  I  told  him  that  I  believed  about  the  twentieth  of  the  month 
He  made  no  reply. 

“  The  physicians  came  in  between  five  and  six  o’clock,  and  when  they 
came  to  his  bed-side,  Dr.  Craik  asked  him  if  he  would  sit  up  in  bed  ;  he 
held  out  his  hand  to  me  and  was  raised  up,  when  he  said  to  the  physi¬ 
cian — ‘  I  feel  myself  going  ;  you  had  better  not  take  any  more  trouble 
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about  me,  but  let  me  go  off  quietly  ;  I  cannot  last  long.”  They  found 
what  had  been  done  was  without  effect ;  he  laid  down  again,  and  they 
retired,  excepting  Dr.  Craik.  He  then  said  to  him,  ‘Doctor,  I  die 
hard,  but  I  am  not  afraid  to  go  ;  I  believed  from  the  first  I  should  not 
survive  it;  my  breath  cannot  last  long.’  The  doctor  pressed  his  hand, 
but  could  not  utter  a  word  ;  he  retired  from  the  bed-side  and  sat  by  the 
fire  absorbed  in  grief.  About  eight  o’clock,  the  physicians  again  came 
Into  the  room,  and  applied  blisters  to  his  legs,  but  went  out  without  a 
ray  of  hope.  From  this  time  he  appeared  to  breathe  with  less  difficulty 
than  he  had  done,  but  was  very  restless,  continually  changing  his  posi¬ 
tion,  to  endeavor  to  get  ease.  I  aided  him  all  in  my  power,  and  was 
gratified  in  believing  he  felt  it ;  for  he  would  look  upon  me  with  his  eyes 
speaking  gratitude,  but  unable  to  utter  a  word  without  great  distress. 
About  ten  o’clock  he  made  several  attempts  to  speak  to  me  before  he 
could  effect  it ;  at  length  he  said,  ‘I  am  just  going.  Have  me  decently 
buried,  and  do  not  let  my  body  be  put  into  the  vault  in  less  than  two 
days  after  I  am  dead.’  I  bowed  assent.  He  looked  at  me  again  and 
said,  ‘Do  you  understand  me?’  I  replied,  ‘Yes,  Sir.’  ‘ ’Tis  well,’ 
said  he.  About  ten  minutes  before  he  expired,  his  breathing  became 
much  easier :  he  withdrew  his  hand  from  mine,  and  felt  his  own  pulse. 
I  spoke  to  Dr.  Craik,  who  sat  by  the  fire  ;  he  came  to  the  bed-side. 
The  General’s  hand  fell  from  his  wrist ;  I  tonk  it  in  mine,  and  placed  it 
on  my  breast.  Dr.  Craik  placed  his  hands  over  his  eyes ;  and  he  ex¬ 
pired  without  a  struggle  or  a  sigh.” 

The  above  eontains  no  doubt  an  accurate  relation  as  far  as  it  goes,  of 
the  circumstances  attending  the  last  sickness  and  death  of  Washington. 
That  the  account  is  not  perfect,  we  believe,  however,  to  be  equally  cer¬ 
tain.  We  are  assured,  on  good  evidence,  that  some  things  of  interest 
were  overlooked,  or  at  least  omitted  by  the  writer.  It  is  indeed  a  matter 
of  regret  that  the  individuals  who  attended  the  Father  of  his  Country 
In  his  last  moments,  were  not  such  as  would  most  readily  encourage  the 
expression  of  his  religious  feelings,  or  carefully  record  them  when  utter¬ 
ed.  The  author  of  the  memoranda,  it  is  known,  had  but  little  sympathy 
with  the  illustrious  subject  of  his  narrative  in  reference  to  religion  ;  nor 
had  his  other  attendants,  it  is  believed,  any  more,  at  least  at  that  time, 
though  professionally  eminent  and  distinguished  men.  It  was  probably 
thought,  that  this  was  not  the  point  of  highest  wrorth  and  dignity  in  his 
noble  character ;  and  therefore  not  to  be  displayed  with  very  special 
care  and  effort.  This  may  explain  in  some  measure  the  omission  of  in¬ 
teresting  remarks  and  occurrences,  as  being,  from  their  nature,  under¬ 
valued  or  misunderstood.  Such  facts,  therefore,  as  are  known  to  have 
transpired,  in  addition  to  those  recorded  by  Mr.  Lear,  shall  be  here  in¬ 
serted  for  the  gratification  and  instruction  of  our  readers. 

One  of  the  Hectors  of  Mount  Yernon  parish,  already  referred  to,  and 
who  was  at  much  pains  to  ascertain  the  most  interesting  events  of  Wash¬ 
ington’s  life  and  death,  informs  us,  in  remarking  on  the  latter  occurrence, 
that  he  was  once  or  twice  heard  to  say,  “  I  should  have  been  glad,  had 
It  pleased  God,  to  die  a  little  easier,  but  I  doubt  not  it  is  for  my  good.” 

On  the  same  authority  we  learn  that  “  some  hours  before  his  departure, 
he  made  the  request  that  every  person  would  leave  the  room,  that  he 
might  be  alone  for  a  short  time.” 
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The  same  writer  says,  that  in  the  moment  of  death,  “  he  closed  his 
eyes  for  the  last  time  with  his  own  hands — folded  his  arms  decently  on 
his  breast,  then  breathing  out  *  Father  of  mercies,  take  me  to  thyself f 
— he  fell  asleep.” 

The  biographer  of  Mrs.  Washington  gives  the  following  facts  : — 

“  The  illness  [of  Washington]  was  short  and  severe.  Mrs.  Washing¬ 
ton  left  not  the  chamber  of  the  sufferer,  but  was  seen  kneeling  at  the 
bed-side,  her  head  resting  upon  her  Bible,  which  had  been  her  solace  in 

the  many  and  heavy  afflictions  she  had  undergone . The  last  effort 

of  the  expiring  Washington,  was  worthy  of  the  Itoraan  fame  of  his  life 
and  character.  He  raised  himself  up,  and  casting  a  look  of  benignity 
on  all  around  him,  as  if  to  thank  them  for  their  kindly  attentions,  he 
composed  his  limbs,  closed  his  eyes,  and  folding  his  arms  upon  his 
bosom,  the  Father  of  his  Country  expired,  gently  as  though  an  infant 
died! 

“  The  afflicted  relict  could  with  difficulty  be  removed  from  the  chamber 
of  death,  to  which  she  returned  no  more,  but  occupied  other  apartments 
for  the  residue  of  her  days.” 

That  the  circumstances  now  detailed,  may  be  duly  appreciated,  the 
habitual  thoughtfulness  of  Washington  respecting  his  latter  end,  may  not 
be  unseasonably  considered,  in  connexion  with  remarks  to  be  added  on 
the  event  itself. 

A  favorite  nephew,  who  was  much  at  Mount  Yernon  (one  of  those 
concerning  whose  return  he  made  inquiries  of  Mr.  Lear,)  thus  describes 
his  last  interview  with  his  revered  kinsman. 

“  During  this,  my  last  visit  to  the  General,  we  walked  together  about 
the  grounds,  and  talked  of  various  improvements  he  had  iu  contempla¬ 
tion.  The  lawn  was  to  be  extended  down  to  the  river  in  the  direction 
of  the  old  vault,  which  was  to  be  removed  on  account  of  the  inroads 
made  by  the  roots  of  the  trees,  with  which  it  is  crowned,  which  caused 
it  to  leak.  ‘  I  intend  to  place  it  there,’  said  he,  pointing  to  the  place 
where  the  new  vault  now  stands.  ‘  First  of  all  I  shall  make  this 
change  ;  for  after  all  I  may  require  it  before  the  rest .’ 

“  When  I  parted  from  him  he  stood  on  the  steps  of  the  front  door, 
where  he  took  leave  of  myself  and  another,  and  wished  us  a  pleasant 
journey,  as  I  was  going  to  Westmoreland  on  business.  It  was  a  bright 
frosty  morning  ;  he  had  taken  his  usual  ride,  and  the  clear  healthy  flush 
on  his  cheek,  and  his  sprightly  manner,  brought  the  remark  from  both 

of  us,  that  we  had  never  seen  the  General  look  so  well. 

*******  * 

“A  few  days  afterwards,  being  on  my  way  home,  in  company  with 
others,  whilst  we  were  conversing  about  Washington,  I  saw  a  servant 
rapidly  riding  towards  us.  On  his  near  approach  I  recognized  him  as 
belonging  to  Mount  Yernon.  He  rode  up — his  countenance  told  the 
story — he  handed  me  a  letter.  Washington  was  dead.”* 
t  In  a  private  letter,  written  on  the  Saturday  before  his  death,  when  in 
perfect  health,  the  following  sentence  occurs :  “  For  I  must,  if  Mrs. 
Washington  and  myself  should  both  survive  another  year,  And  some 
place  to  which  the  supernumerary  hands  on  this  Estate  could  be  re¬ 
moved.” 


*  Life  of  Washington,  hy  J.  K.  Paulding.  2  Vol.  pp.  196, 197. 
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Thus  habitually  mindful  of  death,  it  may  with  reason  be  presumed, 
that  he  was  not  taken  by  surprise,  when  the  enemy  made  his  approach. 
Accordingly,  it  would  appear  that  as  soon  as  the  disease  became  violent, 
he  believed  it  would  be  fatal.  He  did  not  seek,  through  a  fond  desire 
of  life,  to  delude  himself  with  hopes  of  recovery  ;  but  resigned  himself 
at  once  to  the  will  of  God,  requesting  that  no  more  trouble  might  be 
taken  with  him,  as  he  wished  to  die  quietly. 

We  learn  from  a  memorandum  of  Mr.  Lear,  that  he  said  during  the 
day  :  “  Doctor,  I  die  hard,  but  I  am  not  afraid  to  go”  In  the  view  of 
death  the  pious  monarch  of  Israel  expressed  himself  in  corresponding 
terms  :  “  Though  I  walk  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  I 
will  fear  no  evil,  for  thou  art  with  me,  thy  rod  and  thy  staff  they  com¬ 
fort  me.”  Whence  the  absence  of  fear  from  the  bosom  of  Washington, 
whilst  his  body  was  racked  with  pain,  and  eternity  opening  before  him? 
Was  it  blindness  of  mind — a  low  estimate  of  sin — an  inadequate  sense 
of  accountability  ?  Or  was  it  rather  the  result  of  confidence  in  the 
mercy  of  God,  assured  to  mankind  through  Him  whom  he  was  accus¬ 
tomed  to  regard  as  the  “  Divine  Author  of  our  blessed  religion  ?”  We 
cannot  doubt  but  that  his  remarkable  composure,  under  so  sudden  a 
visitation,  had  its  origin  in  a  comfortable  sense  of  the  Divine  goodness, 
and  his  own  readiness  for  the  great  change  which  was  at  hand.  That 
Saviour,  who  in  pardoning  sin  deprives  death  of  its  sting,  and  the  grave 
of  its  victory,  was  surely  his  dependence  and  source  of  his  affectionate 
gratitude  to  ministering  friends,  and  his  humble  resignation  to  the  Divine 
will  and  pleasure. 

To  what  but  an  evangelical  source  can  we  refer  the  language  used  by 
him  in  reference  to  his  dying  pains  ?  “  1  should  have  been  glad,  had  it 

pleased  God,  to  die  a  little  easier,  bid  I  doubt  not  it  is  for  my  good” 
In  what  way  was  such  an  end  to  be  answered  ?  It  was  in  one  way  only 
that  they  could  be  so.  They  could  only  exert  a  salutary  influence  on 
his  spiritual  state  and  prospects.  The  language  of  the  Scriptures  is  : 
“  Whom  the  Lord  loveth  he  chasteneth,  and  scourgeth  every  son  whom 
he  receiveth.  If  ye  endure  chastening,  God  dealeth  with  you  as  with 
sons  ;  for  what  son  is  he  whom  the  father  chasteneth  not.”  Again,  it  is 
written  :  “  For  our  light  affliction,  which  is  but  for  a  moment,  worketh 
for  us  a  far  more  exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of  glory;  while  we  look 
not  at  the  things  which  are  seen,  but  at  the  things  which  are  not  seen ; 
for  the  things  which  are  seen  are  temporal ;  but  the  things  which  are 
not  seen  are  eternal.”  With  what  other  views  than  these,  could  the 
dying  Washington  regard  his  sufferings  as  useful  to  him  ?  Without  the 
light  which  religion  shed  upon  the  painful  dispensation  under  which  he 
was  suffering  unto  death,  the  profoundest  gloom  would  have  enveloped 
his  mind,  and  filled  him  with  a  sense  of  unmingled  evil  in  the  bitter  cup 
he  was  draining  to  the  dregs.  But  Faith  turned  his  eye  from  things  seen 
to  things  unseen  ;  and  in  the  assurance  that  the  first  were  “  temporal,” 
whilst  the  last  were  “  eternal,”  enabled  the  possessor,  though  in  much 
affliction  of  body,  to  cheer  himself  with  the  happy  conviction  that  “  it 
was  for  his  good” 

The  request  made  by  the  sufferer  “to  be  left  alone  for  a  short 
time,”  is  not  less  pregnant  with  important  meaniug  than  the  language 
just  considered.  Prayer  had  been  a  confirmed  habit  of  his  life.  From 
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youth  to  old  age  he  had  never  omitted  the  duty.  It  had  been  a  cherished 
resource  with  him  in  the  many  difficulties  and  trials  of  his  varied  course. 
The  most  serious  of  all  trials  now  oppressed  him.  lie  was  about  to 
close  his  earthly  race.  The  world  was  receding  from  his  sight,  and  tho 
solemn  realities  of  Eternity  rising  on  his  view.  In  a  short  time  the 
mystic  tie  which  bound  him  to  this  world  would  be  dissolved,  and  his 
future  condition  be  unalterably  fixed.  What  more  natural,  under  such 
circumstances,  than  prayer,  to  him  who  had  always  prayed  before !  He 
would  surely  desire  now,  once  more,  before  he  left  the  world,  and  ap¬ 
peared  before  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ,  to  pour  out  his  soul  in  earnest 
supplication  for  himself,  his  friends,  and  all  mankind. 

But  why  desire  to  be  perfectly  alone  in  order  to  do  this  duty  ?  Might 
he  not  have  engaged  therein  with  all  necessary  privacy,  though  others 
were  near  ?  Could  any  witness  the  secret  thoughts  and  emotions  of  the 
heart?  However  this  may  be,  we  yet  know  that  the  sick  are  always 
liable  to  interruptions  from  the  tender  solicitude  and  vigilant  kindness 
of  surrounding  friends.  Washington  was  so  exposed,  and  no  doubt  de¬ 
sired  that  his  last  approach  to  the  throne  of  grace  should  be  made  with 
due  solemnit}T,  and  undisturbed.  He  was  moreover  much  averse  to 
every  thiug  like  ostentation  in  religion,  and  knew  he  could  not,  in  the 
act  of  prayer,  escape  observation  in  the  presence  of  others.  It  had  also 
been  a  custom  with  him,  in  his  secret  devotions,  to  pray  audibly.  This 
may  have  had  its  influence  with  him,  and  rendered  the  absence  of  his 
attendants  desirable. 

The  presence  of  Mrs.  Washington,  and  her  attitude  of  mingled  piety 
and  grief,  in  the  chamber  of  death,  have  been  cited.  “  She  left  not  the 
chamber  of  the  sufferer,  but  was  seen  kneeling  at  the  bed-side,  her  head 
reclining  upon  her  Bible.”  In  reference  to  this  circumstance,  we  are  in¬ 
duced  to  inquire  the  end  for  which  the  Sacred  Volume  had  been  placed 
upon  the  dying  bed  of  Washington.  Was  it  for  the  calm  perusal  and 
consolation  of  the  afflicted  wife  ?  We  think  not.  We  should  regard  it 
most  improbable  that  such  should  have  been  the  object.  In  cases  of 
dangerous  sickness,  the  attention  of  near  relatives  is  usually  quite  ab¬ 
sorbed  by  sympathy  with  their  suffering  friends.  The  wife  especially, 
where  her  husband  is  the  victim  of  alarming  disease,  is  on  the  alert  in 
doing  whatever  may  alleviate  his  pains  and  arrest  the  malady.  To  his 
condition  and  his  wants  she  is  all  eye,  all  ear.  Whilst  he  is  in  danger, 
she  knows  neither  weariness  or  faintness  of  mind.  In  the  case  before  us, 
sickness  and  death  had  entered  the  domestic  circle  with  unwonted  sur¬ 
prise.  Great  must  have  been  the  shock  to  a  wife  so  affectionate  and 
devoted  as  Mrs.  Washington.  If,  therefore,  she  might  have  stolen  a 
moment  for  throwing  herself  before  the  Mercy-Seat,  and  begging  for  a 
life  so  dear  to  her,  it  is  scarcely  probable  that  she  wrould  have  thought 
it  her  duty  or  could  have  commanded  tranquility  enough,  to  engage  in 
the  work  of  reading  and  meditating  in  God’s  Word.  It  is  far  more 
likely  that  her  conjugal  zeal  and  tenderness  would  induce  an  attempt,  in 
an  hour  so  trying,  to  soothe  the  mind,  and  fortify  the  faith  of  her  dying 
husband,  by  reading  to  him  some  of  the  precious  promises  and  consoling 
truths  of  the  Inspired  Volume.  Often  had  he,  in  the  same  chamber,  and 
perhaps  from  the  same  Bible,  read  portions  of  the  Divine  Word,  for  their 
mutual  comfort  and  edification.  She  will  now  repay  the  debt  of  kind- 
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ness  when  it  is  most  required.  To  such  an  effort  of  devoted  affection, 
painful  as  it  may  be,  the  heroism  of  female  piety  is  often  equal.  It  was 
so,  we  believe,  in  the  instance  under  consideration. 

As  the  hour  of  his  departure  drew  near,  every  thing  else  being  ar¬ 
ranged  and  settled,  and  nothing  left  undone,  the  expiring  chief  turns  his 
busy  thoughts  upon  the  funeral  offices  awaiting  his  mortal  remains. 
Addressing  Mr.  Lear,  his  constant  attendant,  he  said  :  “I  am  just  going. 
Have  me  decently  buried  ;  and  do  not  let  my  body  be  put  into  the  vault 
in  less  than  two  days  after  I  am  dead.” 

The  composure  and  serenity  evinced  in  this  direction  is  sufficiently 
apparent.  But  what  did  he  mean  by  being  “  decently  buried  ?”  He 
probably  referred  to  the  customary  religious  solemnities.  There  was 
little  danger  of  any  thing  else  being  neglected.  The  circumstances  under 
which  he  met  his  end,  precluded  the  possibility  of  those  offices  of  the 
church,  appropriate  to  the  bed  of  death.  He  would  not,  however,  have 
the  funeral  rites  omitted;  regarding  them  as  necessary  to  a  “decent” 
interment. 

The  last  words  which  Washington  uttered  were  these  :  “  ’Tis  Well.” 
Fearing  that  his  last  request  was  not  comprehended,  he  asked  if  he  was 
understood.  Being  answered  in  the  affirmative,  he  said  “’Tis  well,” 
Every  thing  now  was  finished.  He  had  done  with  this  world ;  he  is 
ready  to  die  ;  and  he  closes  his  intercourse  with  earth  in  the  language 
of  satisfaction  and  contentment.  Speaking  as  he  did  with  great  diffi¬ 
culty,  it  is  probable  that  these  were  not  mere  words  of  course,  uttered 
without  particular  meaning.  He  intended,  most  likely,  to  express  his 
perfect  acquiescence  in  his  death,  and  every  thing  connected  with  it ; 
that  his  mind  was  at  rest — that  every  thing  was  right — that  all  was  well. 
One  cannot  but  remember  in  this  connexion,  a  similar  expression  of 
humble  submission  under  affliction  in  the  case  of  a  pious  Scripture 
worthy.  When  death  bereaved  the  Shunamite  woman  of  her  only  child, 
she  forthwith  repaired  to  the  Prophet  Elisha  at  Mount  Carmel.  When 
he  coming  in  haste,  he  said  to  his  servant :  “  Run  now,  I  pray  thee,  to 
meet  her,  and  say  unto  her,  1  Is  it  well  with  thee  ?  Is  it  well  with  thy 
husband  ?  Is  it  well  with  thy  child  ?’  ”  And  she  answered,  “  It  is 
well .”  Though  her  child  was  dead,  yet  she  says,  “  It  is  well.”  It  was 
the  Lord’s  doings  ;  therefore  she  acquiesced,  and  commended  the  dis¬ 
pensation  as  right  in  itself.  And  thus  testified  the  renowned  Sufferer 
of  the  land  of  Uz.  When  oppressed  with  a  sore  affliction,  “he  fell  up¬ 
on  the  earth  and  worshipped,  and  said,  1  Raked  came  I  out  of  my 
mother’s  womb,  and  naked  shall  I  return  thither ;  the  Lord  gave,  and 
the  Lord  hath  taken  away  ;  blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord.’  In  all 
this,”  adds  the  sacred  writer,  “  Job  sinned  not,  nor  charged  God  fool¬ 
ishly.”  His  pious  resignation  was  virtually  expressed  in  the  words,  “  It 
is  well.” 

Mr.  Lear,  in  his  description  of  the  closing  scene,  has  these  words  : 
“  Dr.  Craik  placed  his  hands  over  his  eyes  ;  and  he  expired  without  a 
struggle  or  a  sigh.”  This  statement  is  no  doubt  true,  but  it  does  not 
contain  the  whole  thrutli.  It  was  said  and  believed  at  the  time,  that 
General  Washington  closed  his  own  eyes  ;  aud  the  writer  is  assured  that 
such  was  the  fact,  since  he  heard  it  asserted  by  one  who  had  the  best 
opportunity  of  knowing  the  certainty  of  it.  The  matter,  indeed,  is  one 
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of  no  great  impoutance  ;  but  serves  to  show  that  some  things  escaped 
the  notice  of  Mr.  Lear,  or  were  thought  too  trivial  for  record  by  him. 
This  circumstance,  however,  is  not  without  interest,  as  indicating  a  per¬ 
fect  self-possession  and  composure  of  mind.  It  was  of  a  piece  with  the 
act  nearly  simultaneous,  of  feeling  his  owii  pulse.  After  this  he  lingered 
but  a  few  moments ;  the  curtain  of  time  was  drawn  to  him,  and  he  pass¬ 
ed  quickly  through  the  gates  of  Eternity,  into  the  presence  of  his  Maker 
and  his  Judge. 

He  died  on  Saturday  night,  14th  of  December/  On  "Wednesday,  the 
18th,  his  body,  attended  by  military  honors  and  the  offices  of  religion, 
was  placed  in  the  family  vault. 

It  has  engaged  the  notice  and  remark  of  some,  that  no  spiritual  at¬ 
tendance  or  service  distinguished  the  last  sickness  of  Washington — that 
there  was  no  minister  of  Christ  with  him,  nor  any  of  the  offices  of  the 
church  administered  in  aid  of  his  faith  and  hope.  Whatever  may  have 
been  his  views  or  wishes  in  reference  to  this  particular  religious  privilege, 
it  is  very  certain  that  it  would  have  been  next  to  impossible  for  him, 
had  he  desired  it,  to  have  been  gratiGed.  He  did  not  survive  twenty- 
four  hours  from  the  time  of  his  attack.  Of  that  period  there  was  not 
more  than  ten  hours  of  day-light.  It  was  also  the  depth  of  winter ;  and 
the  earth  was  covered  with  a  heavy  snow.  Xor  was  there  a  clergyman 
within  a  less  distance  thau  nine  miles  of  Mount  Yernon.  The  General, 
moreover,  was  dying  through  a  greater  part  of  the  day.  He  considered 
himself  to  be  going  before  others  did.  In  these  things  alone,  we  think 
a  sufficient  reason  will  be  found  for  the  alleged  omission,  no  matter  how 
great  the  importance  attached  to  the  observances  in  question.  That 
they  were  not  undervalued  by  the  subject  of  these  pages  we  have  suffi¬ 
cient  reason  for  believing.  But  the  circumstances  of  his  dying  lot,  ren¬ 
dered  it  impossible  to  evince  his  estimation  of  them,  whatever  that  may 
have  been.* 

Thus  did  the  Father  of  his  Country  meet  a  sudden,  though  not  an 
untimely  end.  He  had  lived  to  falfi.il  the  exalted  purposes  of  his  crea¬ 
tion.  The  measure  of  his  distinguished  usefulness  was  full.  At  a 
period  of  high  political  excitement  and  temptation  was  he  taken  away. 
In  his  removal,  he  left  behind  him  a  name  of  surpassing  moral  weight — 
as  unimpared  in  death,  as  in  life.  Since  living,  he  conferred  on  others 
so  much  good  ;  and  dyiug,  bequeathed  them  so  many  blessiugs ;  we  can¬ 
not  but  cherish  the  grateful  assurance,  that  the  stroke  which  severed  the 
mortal  tie,  dismissed  him  also  from  every  care  and  pain,  the  heir  of  a 

*The  subjoined  notice  of  the  death  of  Mrs.  Washington  may  not  be  here  inappropriate* 
It  is  taken  from  the  Alexandria  Advertiser  of  May,  1802  : 

On  Saturday,  the  22d  of  May,  at  12  o'clock,  P.  M.,  Mrs.  Washington  terminated  her 
well  spent  life.  Composure  and  resignation  were  uniformly  displayed  during  seventeen 
days  depredations  of  a  severe  fever.  From  the  commencement  she  declared  that  sho  was 
undergoing  the  final  trial,  and  had  long  been  prepared  for  her  dissolution.  She  took  tho 
sacrament  from  Dr.  Davis,  (Pi,ector  of  Christ  Church,  Alexandria,)  imparted  her  last  ad¬ 
vice  and  benediction  to  her  weeping  relations;  and  sent  for  a  white  gown,  which  sho  had 
previously  laid  by  for  her  last  dress.  Thus,  in  the  closing  scene,  as  in  all  the  preceding 
ones,  nothing  was  omitted.  The  conjugal,  maternal  and  domestic  duties,  had  all  been  ful¬ 
filled  in  an  exemplary  manner.  She  was  the  worthy  partner  of  the  worthiest  of  men,  and 
those  who  witnessed  their  conduct  could  not  determine  which  excelled  in  their  different 
characters ;  both  were  so  well  sustained  on  every  occasion.  They  lived  an  honor  and  a 
pattern  to  their  country,  and  are  taken  from  us  to  receive  the  rewards  promised  to  tho 
faithful  and  just. 
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happy  immortality.  In  this  belief  and  holy  confidence,  no  doubt,  did 
his  chosen  successor  at  Mount  Yernon,  cause  the  entrance  of  his  lowly 
sephulchre  to  be  adorned  with  the  animating  declaration  of  the  Divine 
Redeemer  :  “lam  the  resurrection,  and  the  life :  he  that  believeth  in 
me,  though  he  were  dead,  yet  shall  he  live  :  and  whosoever  liveth  and 
believeth  in  me,  shall  never  die.”  May  the  issues  of  the  Last  Day 
abundantly  confirm  the  pious  hopes  of  such  as  loved  him  in  life,  and 
honored  him  in  death. 


AN  HOUR  AT  THE  OLD  PLAY  GROUND. 


BY  HARRY  3IOYFORD . 


I  sat  an  hour  to-day,  John, 

Beside  the  old  brook  stream, 

When  -we  were  hoys  in  the  olden  time, 
When  manhood  was  a  dream. 

The  brook  is  choked  with  fallen  leaves, 
The  pond  is  dried  away — 

I  scarce  believe  that  you  would  know 
The  dear  old  place  to-day. 

The  school-house  is  no  more,  John, 
Beneath  our  locust  trees  ; 

The  wild  rose  by  the  window  side, 

No  more  waves  in  the  breeze  ; 

The  scattered  stones  look  desolate, 

The  sod  they  rested  on 
Has  been  ploughed  up  by  stranger  hands, 
Since  you  and  I  were  gone. 

The  chestnut  tree  is  dead,  John, 

And  what  is  sadder  now — 

The  broken  grape-vine  of  our  swing 
Hangs  on  the  withered  bough  ; 

I  read  our  names  upon  the  bark, 

And  found  the  pebbles  rare 
Laid  up  beneath  the  hollow  side, 

As  we  had  piled  them  there. 

Beneath  the  grass-grown  bank,  John, 

I  looked  for  our  old  spring 
That  bubbled  down  the  alder  path, 

Three  paces  from  the  swing; 

The  rushes  grow  upon  the  brink, 

The  pool  is  black  and  bare, 

And  not  a  foot  this  many  a  day, 

It  seems,  has  trodden  there. 

I  sat  me  on  the  fence,  John, 

That  lies  as  in  old  time, 

The  same  half  pannel  in  the  path, 

We  used  so  oft  to  climb — 

And  thought  how  o’er  the  bars  of  life 
Our  playmates  had  passed  on, 

And  left  me  counting  on  this  spot, 

The  faces  that  are  gone. 
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EDITORIAL  SEED-THOUGIITS. 


“  Gather  up  the  Fragments  that  Remain,  that  Nothing  may  be  Lost.” 


THE  EDITOR  IN  NEW  ENGLAND. 

Yes,  this  pleasure  the  editor  of  The 
Guardian  lately  enjoyed — a  visit  to  New 
England.  Perhaps  it  is  too  much  to  say 
that  we  saw  New  England,  for  we  saw, 
iu  fact,  but  a  small  part  of  it.  Yet  if  it 
be  true  that  “Boston  is  New  England,” 
as  some  one  has  said,  then  we  saw  it, 
for  we  saw  Boston  pretty  thoroughly. 

It  was  a  dream  of  our  life,  some  day 
to  visit  Yankee  land;  and  now  that  it 
has  been  fulfilled,  we  can  only  say  in  a 
word,  that  we  were  greatly  interested  at 
ever  step,  and  derived  much  pleasure, 
and  we  believe  profit  also,  from  what  we 
saw  and  heard.  Though  we  have  com¬ 
menced  as  if  we  intended  to  lead  our 
readers  after  us  over  the  route  we  took, 
and  tell  him  all  of  interest  we  witnessed, 
yet  let  him  be  assured  that  he  shall  be 
spared  this  trouble.  In  any  other  month 
but  August,  this  might  have  been  done: 
but  in  these  oppressive  days  we  cannot 
undertake  such  a  task.  We  have,  how¬ 
ever,  laid  up  some  suggestions,  of  which 
we  expect  to  make  use  as  occasion  shall 
call  them  up. 

To  one  point  we  will  here  allude.  A 
visitor  to  New  England  will  scon  learn 
that  the  Yankees  are  a  strict  and  regular 
people,  in  matters  of  morals  and  manners. 
Every  practice  of  doubtful  propriety  is 
carefully  watched,  and  measures  are  at 
once  taken  for  its  correction.  All  kinds 
of  reforms  are  undertaken  with  prompt¬ 
ness  and  carried  forward  with  zeal.  , 
Tracts  on  all  subjects  are  freely  distrib¬ 
uted  on  thoroughfares  and  in  public 1 
places.  Many  such  fell  into  our  hands,  j 
One  of  these  we  think  is  worthy  of  ap¬ 
pearing  in  full  in  our  “  Seed-Thoughts,”  \ 
and  we  here  give  it  accordingly. 

The  Christian  a  Slave  to  Tobacco. 

My.  Brother  !  I  wish  to  show  you 
that  your  habit  is  at  war  with  religion, 
name  and  thing. 

1.  Religion  bids  you  to  be  cleanly  and 
gentlemanly  in  demeanor.  But,  tell  me, 
is  the  common  use  of  Tobacco  a  cleanly 
and  becoming  practice  ?  Snuff  it,  and 
it  makes  your  nose  a  mere  dust-pan ;  , 
chew  it,  and  it  soils  your  lips  and  teeth, 
and  makes  your  mouth  a  nauseous  dis- , 


j  tillery ;  smoke  it,  and  it  pollutes  flesh 
'and  breath,  earth  and  air;  makes  the 
chest  a  sort  of  volcano,  and  the  mouth  a 
I  crater,  venting  smoke  and  fire.  Is  this 
gentlemanly  or  decent  ?  When  Governor 
|  Morris  returned  from  France,  a  Doctor 
of  Divinity,  notorious  as  a  smoker,  said 
to  him :  “  Mr.  Morris,  do  gentlemen 
smoke  in  Paris?” — “Gentlemen,”  said 
Mr.  Morris,  “Gentlemen,  doctor,  smoke 
nowhere.” 

2.  Religion  bids  you  crucify  fleshly 
lusts,  and  exercise  self-denial.  Is  not 
this  a  hurtful  lust,  a  vile  appetite,  an 

:  unreasonable  self-indulgence,  totally  at 
war  with  purity  and  self-denial  ?  Says 
Dr.  Harris,  “  Tobacco  is  a  lust  of  the 
flesh,  an  agent  of  Satan,  by  which  he  is 
;  now  destroying  more  bodies  and  souls 
than  by  any  other  agent.”  Said  a  good 
man,  “My  Tobacco  is  a  lust,  which  is 
getting  the  mastery  of  me ;  I  will  drop 
it,  if  it  takes  the  flesh  off  my  bones.” 

!  He  did  so.  Brother,  I  pray  you  do  like- 
'  wise. 

3.  Religion  bids  vou,  as  a  steward  of 
God,  to  make  a  proper  use  of  money. 
Your  habit  is  expensive,  and  worse  than 
useless.  If  you  are  well,  this  poison 
can  do  you  no  good ;  hence  every  cent 
you  spend  for  it  is  a  waste  which  dis¬ 
honors  God ;  it  is  “  money  for  that 
which  is  not  bread.”  If  you  have  used 
it  for  some  time,  a  child  can  show  you 
that  you  have  squandered  an  enormous 

1  amount  of  money - money  needed  to 

raise  drooping  hearts,  and  to  fill  the 
world  with  light  and  love. 

4.  Religion  bids  you  to  use  time, 
strength  and  life,  to  the  best  purpose. 
The  Earl  of  Stanhope  maintains  that  the 
victims  of  this  narcotic  spend  one  twen¬ 
tieth  part  of  their  time — two  years  in 
forty — in  its  indulgence.  What  right 
have  you,  my  brother,  to  waste  years  or 
months  in  this  manner?  Is  this  “re¬ 
deeming  the  time  ?”  What  right  have 
you  to  enfeeble  your  body  by  this  emas¬ 
culating  drug,  when  its  energies,  in  full 
force  should  be  given  to  God  and  the 
good  of  our  perishing  race  ?  What  right 
have  you  to  use  a  drug  whose  tendency 
is  completely  anti-vital,  and  which  may 
cut  short  your  life  ten  years  or  twenty  ? 
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5.  Religion  bids  you  give  the  world  a 
good  example.  It  lias  been  said  that 
ninety-nine  victims  in  a  hundred  acquire 
this  habit  from  infectious  example.  Re 
this  as  it  may,  the  example  of  men  in 
your  position  is  unspeakably  powerful 
and  pernicious.  It  has  power  to  sweep 
multitudes  of  young  men  down  to  death. 
“Father,”  said  a  little  boy,  “why  do 
you  chew  tobacco?”  “Because  I  love 
it,”  was  the  reply.  The  son  chewed  it, 
learned  to  love  it,  and  thus  ruined  liis 
health,  and  embittered  his  whole  life 
with  disease.  I  saw  a  little  boy,  with  a 
cigar,  puffing  like  a  steam  engine.  “Why 
do  you  smoke?”  I  enquired.  “Father 
smokes,  and  I’ll  smoke,  sir,”  was  the 
reply.  The  cry  on  every  hand  is,  “Cure 
fathers,  cure  church-members,  cure  men 
of  influence;  when  they  drop  it,  we  will 
‘  follow  suit.’  ” 

6.  Religion  bids  you  to  be  a  thorough 
temperance  man.  Rum  and  Tobacco  are 
twin  demons.  Tobacco  creates  an  un¬ 
natural  appetite,  which  craves  alcoholic 
stimulants,  and  the  gratification  of  this 
appetite  leads  to  drunkenness.  Smoke- 
shops  and  dram  shops,  sots  on  Palm  and 
sots  on  Tobacco,  have  usually  been  iden¬ 
tical  ;  and  Temperance  can  never  tri¬ 
umph  whilst  Tobacco  intoxicates  the 
million.  Come,  my  brother  !  no  longer 
declaim  against  Alcohol  whilst  a  slave  to 
Tobacco  ;  no  longer  make  yourself  the 
song  of  the  drunkard  by  intoxication  on 
your  quid  or  pipe. 

7.  Religion  bids  you  to  be  pure  and 
Christ-like.  To  use  Tobacco  is  defiling, 
is  demoralizing  ;  it  is  a  heathenish  abom¬ 
ination,  and  you  cannot  respect  yourself 
as  its  victim.  Bo  you  think  you  please 
Christ  by  using  it  ?  Bo  you  think 
Christ  would  have  allowed  John  to  lean 
on  his  bosom,  had  he  used  it  ?  Bo  you 
think  the  apostles  used  it  ?  Are  you 
willing  this  should  be  written  on  your 
gravestone  :  “  Here  lies  a  Christian  who 
cut  short  his  life  by  the  use  of  Tobac¬ 
co”?  Is  this  epitaph  becoming  for  a 
Christian  ? 

8.  Religion  bids  you  to  be  entirely  de¬ 
voted  to  God.  The  use  of  this  perni¬ 
cious  drug  forbids  this.  If  you  used  it 
early,  and  have  used  it  long,  it  has  be¬ 
come  with  you  the  king  of  appetites. 
You  love  it  better  than  honey,  or  milk, 
or  bread,  or  wine,  or  the  choicest  fruits. 
It  is  usually  the  last  thing  which  engages 
your  heart  at  night,  and  it  is  among  the 
first  things  which  claim  your  fond  re¬ 
gards  in  the  morning.  Birds  may  fill 


the  air  with  music,  flowers  may  load  it 
with  perfume,  the  sun  may  surpass  him¬ 
self  in  the  beauty  of  his  brightness ; 
but  you  cannot  enjoy  the  one  or  the  other 
very  much,  nor  God,  their  glorious 
author,  till  you  have  appeased  a  giant 
appetite,  which  has  dominion  over  you. 
“  Be  not  deceived,”  my  brother.  Think 
not  that  you  love  God  with  all  your 
heart  when  this  idol  has  such  supremacy 
in  your  soul.  Talk  not  cf  aspirations 
“for  holiness,”  “full  assurance,”  and 
“sanctification,”  whilst  a  slave  to  this 
peculiar  lust,  or  whilst  your  piety  is  so 
much  raised  or  depressed  by  the  narcotic 
power  of  this  deceptive  drug.  Break, 
my  brother,  from  such  “  bonds  of  ini¬ 
quity.”  “  Take  hold,”  Christian-like, 
and  help  us  to  wake  the  Church,  and 
wake  the  Nation,  to  this  great  and  fear¬ 
ful  evil.  George  Trask, 

Fitchburg,  Mass.,  1856. 

Amount  and  Cost  of  Tobacco. 

It  is  well  for  the  common  peace  that 
the  enormous  tax  paid  for  this  article  is 
self-imposed.  If  its  victims  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  use  it,  and  pay  for  it,  the  world 
would  be  filled  with  rebellion  forthwith. 

Many  a  young  man  in  fashionable  life 
pays  more  for  this  than  for  his  board- 
bill.  Many  a  mechanic  will  die  and 
leave  his  family  without  a  cent,  who 
pays  more  for  this  than  the  cost  of  a 
Life  Assurance  of  Two  Thousand  Bol- 
lars. 

Reader,  you  pay,  for  example,  six 
cents  a  day  for  cigars.  Continuing  this 
forty  years,  with  interest,  amounts  to 
$3,373.22.  Or,  you  pay  twelve  cents  a 
day — this  amounts  to  $6,746.44. 

Says  Professor  Fowler:  “A  young 

man  from - wished  to  purchase 

books  on  Physiology  and  Health,  but 
said  that  he  was  not  really  able.  I 
asked  him  about  his  habits — if  he  chew¬ 
ed  ?  No.  Bo  you  smoke?  Yes.  How 
much  ?  He  said  that  formerly  he  smoked 
fourteen  cigars  a  day,  at  about  two  cents 
for  each,  which  made  over  eighty  dollars 
per  year,  but  that  his  health  was  so 
much  deranged  that  he  had  reduced  his 
allowance  to  seven.  I  told  him  this  cost 
him  forty  dollars  per  year,  which  he  ex¬ 
pended  not  only  uselessly,  but  in  those 
things  that  tended  to  shorten  life  as  well 
as  to  destroy  his  usefulness  while  he 
lived.” 

Says  Br.  Alcott :  “I  have  known  many 
a  poor  family  that  consumed,  in  smoking 
and  chewing,  at  least  twenty-five  cents  a 
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week.  This,  in  forty  years,  would  a- 
mount  to  $520 ;  or,  if  placed  at  com¬ 
pound  interest,  from  year  to  year,  to 
more  than  $2,100.” 

An  editor  of  a  public  journal  observes: 
“When  we  consider  the  universality  of 
the  use  of  Tobacco,  and  the  fact  that 
some  men  spend  $10,  $00,  or  $100  yearly 
for  cigars — if  this  town  uses  twenty  per 
cent,  less  than  the  average,  $9,000  is 
devoted  to  the  weed  yearly  ;  about  twice 
what  we  raise  by  tax  for  Schools ;  about 
enough  to  build  the  High  School  house, 
about  which  we  tobacco  chewers  have 
quarrelled  so  much ;  enough  to  buy  a 
twenty-five  cent  delaine  dress  for  each 
adult  female  in  town,  a  pair  of  boots  for 
each  lad,  and  a  five-dollar  bonnet  for 
each  lass  in  town ;  to  pay  the  salary  of 
all  our  ministers,  and  cover  all  our  con¬ 
tributions  for  benevolent  purposes.” 

The  city  of  New  York,  according  to 
the  authority  of  McGregor,  consumes 
$10,000  a  day  cn  cigars,  and  but  about 
$8,500  on  bread. 

National  Cost  of  Cigars  :  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  there  are  1,400  cigar  manu¬ 
factories  in  this  country,  employing  • 
7,000  hands.  Assuming  that  each  man- ! 
ipulator  makes  2,500  cigars  in  a  week, 
which  is  as  few  as  he  can  live  by,  the 
total  per  week  is  17,500,000;  and,  in  a 
year  of  forty-eight  weeks,  the  number 
amounts  to  840,000,000.  At  seven  dol¬ 
lars  per  thousand,  the  valuation  of  this 
quantity  is  $5,040,000,  and  adding  fifty 
per  cent,  profit  of  jobber  and  retailer, 
the  total  is  $7,560,000.  Adding  the  sum 
paid  for  imported  cigars,  $6,184,364: 
(which  is  much  below  the  mark),  and ! 
the  whole  is  $13,744,364.  Putting  the  ! 
smokers  at  five  millions,  and  giving  each 
consumer  but  225  cigars  a  year,  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  the  annual  expenditure  in  ! 
this  country  for  this  luxury  is,  $30,000,-  j 
000  !  Add  to  this  the  amount  spent  for  j 
chewing  and  smoking  tobacco,  and  snutf, 
5,000,000,  and  we  see  that  there  is  an 
enormous  expense  in  this  line.  This 
sum  total  would  support  more  than  one 
hundred  of  the  American  Board  of  Com¬ 
missioners  for  Foreign  Missions.  Says 
Dr.  Coles,  the  American  Churches  pay 
$5,000,000  annually,  for  this  poison,  in 
all  its  forms,  and  less  than  one  million 
for  the  Gospel  in  foreign  lands.  At  this 
rate,  how  soon  will  the  Millenium  come 
and  bless  our  race  ? 

The  Amount  on  the  Globe:  The 
present  annual  production  of  tobacco 
has  been  estimated  by  an  English  writer 


at  4,000,000,000  pounds  !  This  is  smoked 
chewed  and  snuffed.  Suppose  it  all 
made  into  cigars,  one  hundred  to  the 
pound,  it  would  produce  400,000,000,000. 
Four  hundred  billions  of  cigars ! 

Allowing  this  tobacco,  unmanufactur¬ 
ed,  to  cost,  on  the  average,  ten  cents  a 
pound,  and  we  have  $400,000,000  ex¬ 
pended  every  year,  in  producing  a  nox¬ 
ious  and  deleterious  weed.  At  least  one 
and  a  half  times  as  much  more  is  required 
to  manufacture  it  into  a  marketable  form, 
and  dispose  of  it  to  the  customer.  If 
this  be  so,  then  the  human  family  expend 
every  year,  one  thousand  millions  of 
dollars  in  the  gratification  of  an  acquired 
habit,  or  one  dollar  for  every  man,  wo¬ 
man  or  child,  upon  the  earth  ! 

This  sum  would  build  two  railroads 
around  the  earth,  at  a  cost  of  twenty 
thousand  dollars  per  mile,  or  sixteen 
railroads  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific! 
It  would  build  one  hundred  thousand 
churches,  costing  ten  thousand  dollars 
each  ;  or  half  a  million  of  school-houses 
costing  two  thousand  dollars  each ;  or 
one  million  of  dwellings,  costing  one 
thousand  dollars  each !  It  would  em¬ 
ploy  one  million  of  preachers  and  one 
million  of  teachers,  giving  each  a  salary 
of  five  hundred  dollars  !  It  'would  sup¬ 
port  three  and  one  third  millions  of 
young  men  at  college,  giving  each  $300 
per  annum  for  expenses  ! 

Friendly  reader,  consider  the  above 
basis  of  this  calculation  in  some  measure 
imaginary — call  it  conjecture,  extrava¬ 
gance,  just  what  you  please  !  Cut  these 
figures  down  one-half — cut  them  down 
to  suit  your  own  notions.  Even  then,  if 
you  are  a  Christian  or  Patriot,  a  Friend 
of  God  or  Man,  you  will  not  trifle  with 
this  stupendous  iniquity ;  but  in  some 
manly  way  do  your  part  to  arrest  its 
destructive  power  around  you. 

The  reader  will  no  doubt  confess,  as 
we  were  compelled  to  do,  after  reading 
it,  that  there  is  no  Yankee  trick  in  all 
this,  but  that  it  is  all  strictly,  trul}T, 
sternly,  and  severely  to  the  point.  It 
wonderfully  takes  away  the  poetry  which 
has  been  woven  around  the  weed. 

Whether  the  habit  of  using  tobacco 
has  never  prevailed  in  New  England  as 
it  does  in  the  Middle  and  Western  States, 
or  whether  these  reformatory  efforts 
have  been  very  successful  in  subduing 
it,  we  know  not ;  but  we  are  certain  that 
the  habit  of  using  it  is  far  less  prevalent 
than  among  us.  We  humbly  acknow¬ 
ledge  the  reproof  administered  to  us, 
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both  by  the  example  of  New  England, 
and  by  the  sentiments  so  uncompromis¬ 
ingly  advanced  in  the  tract. 

This  is,  however,  not  the  only  thing 
which  came  to  our  knowledge  during  our 
visit'.  We  may  have  occasion  to  refer  to 
both  pleasanter  and  graver  matter  here¬ 
after. 

CALVIN. 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that  all  traces  of 
Calvin’s  grave  have  long  since  been  ef¬ 
faced  ;  and  no  one  knows  the  precise 
spot  where  his  ashes  repose.  While  few 
men  have  exerted  a  greater  influence  on 
his  own  and  the  generations  after  him, 
none  of  his  admirers  can  enjoy  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  making  a  pilgrimage  to  his  tomb. 
His  personal  appearance  and  the  general 
characteristics  of  his  life,  however,  are 
well  known.  The  following  summary  is 
taken  from  Dr.  Henry’s  Life  of  Calvin: 

“  Calvin  was  not  of  large  stature  ;  his 
complexion  was  pale,  and  rather  brown ; 
even  to  his  last  moments  his  eyes  were 
peculiarly  bright,  and  indicative  of  his 
penetrating  genius.  He  knew  nothing 
of  luxury  in  his  outward  life,  but  was 
fond  of  the  greatest  neatness,  as  became 
his  thorough  simplicity.  His  manner  of 
living  was  so  arranged,  that  he  showed 
himself  equally  averse  to  extravagance 
and  parsimony ;  he  took  little  nourish¬ 
ment,  such  being  the  weakness  of  his 
stomach,  that  for  many  years  he  content¬ 
ed  himself  with  one  meal  a  day.  Of  sleep 


he  had  almost  none.  His  memory  was 
incredible ;  he  immediately  recognized, 
after  many  years,  those  he  had  once  seen; 
and  when  he  had  been  interrupted  for 
several  hours  in  some  work,  about  which 
he  was  employed,  he  could  immediately 
resume  and  continue  it,  without  reading 
again  what  he  had  before  written.  Of 
the  numerous  details  connected  with  the 
business  of  his  office,  he  never  forgot 
even  the  most  trifling — and  this,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  incredible  multitude  of  his 
affairs.  His  judgment  was  acute  and 
correct,  about  which  his  advice  was 
asked,  and  he  often  semed  to  possess  the 
gift  of  looking  into  the  future.  I  never 
remember  to  have  heard  that  any  who 
followed  his  counsel  went  wrong.  He 
depised  fine  speaking,  and  was  rather 
abrupt  in  his  language  ;  but  he  wrote 
admirably,  and  no  theologian  of  his  time 
expressed  himself  so  clearly,  so  impres¬ 
sively,  and  accurately  as  he,  and  yet  he 
labored  as  much  as  any  one  of  his  cotem¬ 
poraries,  or  of  the  fathers.  For  his 
fluency  he  was  indebted  to  the  several 
studies  of  his  youth,  and  to  the  natural 
acuteness  of  his  genius,  which  had 
been  still  further  increased  by  dicta¬ 
tion — so  that  proper  and  dignified  ex¬ 
pressions  never  failed  him,  whether  he 
was  writing  or  speaking.  He  never  in 
any  wise  altered  the  doctrine  which  he 
first  adopted,  but  remained  true  to  the 
last;  a  thing  which  can  be  said  of  few 
theologians  of  liis  period. 
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Commerce  and  Christianity.  A  Premi¬ 
um  Essay,  by  Rev.  Hollis  Read,  Author 
of  “God  in  History,”  etc.,  with  an 
introduction  by  Rev.  Henry  A.  Board- 
man,  D.  D.,  Phila:  Pennsylvania 
Seaman’s  Friend  Society,  pp.  150. 

This  book  is  a  plea  for  the  sailor.  The 
Christian  duty  of  caring  for  his  religious 
interests  is  earnestly  and  eloquently  en¬ 
forced,  and  the  grounds  of  his  claim  on 
the  sympathies  and  care  of  the  church 
are  successively  unfolded  with  great 


force.  The  late  E.  W.  Clark,  Esq.,  of 
Philadelphia,  made  a  behest  of  $1,000  to 
the  Seaman’s  Friend  Society,  and  with 
a  view  of  establishing  an  enduring  me¬ 
morial  of  this  kindness  of  the  donor, 
the  Board  of  Directors  offered  $100  for 
the  best  essay  on  the  Moral  Power  of  the 
Sea.  Nineteen  Essays  were  offered  ;  and 
the  one  before  us  was  awarded  the  prize. 
It  is  ably  written,  and  must  awaken  deep 
interest  in  the  sailor  in  the  heart  of  every 
one  who  reads  it. 
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The  Guardian  Las  finished  its  first  Decade  of  years.  T*  n  volumes  are  before  the 
public  ;  and  with  the  First  of  January,  1860.  it  enters  upon  its  Eleventh  Year.  It  has 
therefore  had  a  sufficient  history  to  establish  its  character,  and  to  be  known  by  its 
fruits.  We  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  its  friends  to  this  Prospectus  of  a  new 
volume. 

In  its  principles,  purposes,  and  general  spirit  we  have  no  charges  to  propose. 
Truth  arc!  Right  are  unchangeable— error  and  wrong  are  always  the  same.  It  will 
continue  to  contend  for  the  oue,  acd  resist  the  other. 

This  Magazine  will  be,  as  heretofore,  devoted  to  the  highest  interests  of  the  young, 
#at  the  most  solemn  and  interesting  period  of  their  life.  It  will  offer  its  friendly  coun¬ 
sels  to  them  in  an  earnest  though  free  and  cheerful  way.  It  will  solemnly  seek  to  warn 
them  against  the  wrong,  and  affectionately  allure  them  to  the  right.  The  Editor  'will 
endeavor  to  make  its  contents  true,  pure,  fresh,  and  healthy  as  the  morning  of  life.  It 
will  particularly  urge  self-culture  and  early  piety  as  of  the  highest  importance  and  cul¬ 
tivate  the  home-feeling  as  a  sacitd  element  in  social  purity  and  peace.  It  will  seek 
to  move  in  the  element  of  its  motto  :  “  Life — Light — Love.” 

The  Guardian  has  no  denominational  or  party  bias.  It  interferes  not  with  contro¬ 
versies  either  in  Church  or  State.  It  is  its  ambition  to  take  the  quiet  way  of  peace 
and  love.  It  would  turn  the  attention  of  its  readers  to  that  first  and  greatest  of  duties, 
the  cultivation  of  the  heart,  mind,  social  feelings  and  pious  affections.  It  will  have 
its  reward  if  it  can  be  the  means  of  making  Hearts  better,  Homes  happier,  and  Heaven 
surer.  The  evidence  that  it  has  in  a  degree  done  this,  which  the  experience  of  years 
has  furnished,  is  more  precious  to  us  than  gain  or  gold.  Cheerfully,  hopefully,  and 
believiDgiy  we  look  into  the  future  as  we  take  our  pilgrim-staff  in  hand  to  travel  another 

vear. 

%! 

The  Guardian  contains  thirty-two  pages  monthly,  making  a  handsome  volume  of 
three  hundred  and  eighty-four  pages  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
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Pastors  who  receive  this  Prospectus  are  requested  to  hand  it  to  some  active  member 
of  the  church,  who  will  nrocure  subscribers  for  The  Guardian.  If  ten  subscribers  are 

L 

obtained,  we  will  send  one  copy  to  the  person  obtaining  them  and  one  to  the  pastors 
gratis. 

We  respectfully  ask  all  Young  Men  aud  Ladies  to  aid  its  in  increasing  our  circula¬ 
tion.  It  will  be  an  easy  thing  for  them  to  raise  a  club  amorg  their  companions. 

Postmasters  are  requested  to  act  as  our  agents,  to  whom  we  will  allow  the  usual 
per  centage.  Specimen  cumbers  sent  when  requested. 

The  Editor  and  Publishers  are  determined  to  do  everything  in  their  power,  still 
further  to  deserve  the  encouragenr  nt  of  the  Christian  public,  and  to  make  The  Guar¬ 
dian  acreptable  and  profitable  to  its  readers. 

The  Guardian  will  be  printed  with  rew  and  clear  type,  and  on  heavy  white  paper. 

The  January  number  will  be  embellished  with  a  fine  steel  engraving. 

Terms  as  heretofore. 

TERMS— ONLY  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR— IN  ADVANCE. 

Any  one  who  sends  us  five  subscribers  with  $5  cash,  will  receive  one  copy  for  one 
year,  gratis.  Thirteen  copies  will  be  sent  ft  r  $10;  twenty-seven  copies  for  $20. 

Any  one  who  sends  us  a  club  of  15  subscribers  with  $15  cash,  shall  receive  a  beau¬ 
tiful  illustrated  $4  copy  of  the  “Birds  of  the  Bible.” 

Address  the  Publishers,  PLAIISOL  &  GEIS  T,  Lancaster,  Pa. 
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SPECIAL  NOTICE, 

The  Editor  of  The  Guardian  has  received  and  accepted  a  call  to 
the  Pastorate  of  St.  John’s  Reformed  Congregation,  in  Lebanon,  Pa. 
We  expect  to  remove  to  that  place  soon  after  the  first  of  October,  so 
that  at  the  time  this  number  reaches  our  readers,  we  hope  to  be  located 
in  our  new  home.  The  Guardian  will  continue  to  be  issued  from  Lan¬ 
caster.  All  letters  pertaining  to  business  will  be  addressed  as  heretofore 
to  the  Publishers,  Pearsol  &  Geist,  No.  15,  South  Queen-st,,  Lancaster. 
All  letters  relating  to  the  Editor’s  work,  will  be  addressed  to  “  The 
Editor  of  the  Guardian/’  or  to  myself  by  name,  at  Lebanon,  Pa. 


OUR  EXCHANGES  » 

Will  please  notice  the  above  change,  and  have  their  periodicals  directed 
accordingly.  There  is  none  wTe  would  like  to  miss,  and  shall  look  for 
each  friendly  face  in  our  new  home.  So  please,  brother  editors,  have 
ihe  change  made  forthwith,  and  do  not  insist  in. having  us  at  Lancaster, 
when  in  fact  we  shall  not  be  there  ! 


THE  GUARDIAN 


Yol.XI.  OCTOBER,  I860.  No.  10 


OLD  ASSOCIATIONS. 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 


Old  times  aud  old  things,  like  old  men,  deserve  reverence  and  honor, 
if  they  be  found  in  the  way  of  wisdom.  The  law  commands,  “  Thou 
shalt  rise  up  before  the  hoary  head,  and  honor  the  face  of  the  old  man;’7 
something  of  the  same  respect  is  due  to  any  thing  old,  provided  it  is  good 
and  has  done  good. 

This  all  feel.  There  are  many  beautiful  instances  where  persons  even 
kept,  protected  and  fed,  old  beasts  of  burden,  long  after  they  had  be¬ 
come  disabled  and  useless,  respecting  them,  as  they  say,  for  the  good 
they  have  done.  We  all  know  with  what  respect  old  family  Bibles  are 
cherished,  and  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation  as  priceless 
relics.  The  same  respect  is  awarded  to  old  family  fruit,  or  shade  trees. 
They  must  rot  away,  for  no  one  dares  to  lay  his  axe  to  the  root,  as  long 
as  one  twig  is  green  in  the  spring.  But  lately,  at  an  old  homestead  in 
the  country,  an  old  man  showed  us  an  old  pear  tree,  which  his  father 
had  planted  more  than  a  century  ago  ;  it  is  far  gone,  and  is  only  able 
to  manifest  its  feeble  and  flickering  life  in  a  few  green  scions  every  Spring, 
but  he  would  not  sell  it,  or  suffer  it  to  be  cut  down,  for  the  best  acre  of 
ground  in  the  land.  It  has  gained  its  possession  right,  according  to  law, 
more  than  five  times  over — 

“  Aud  wouldst  thou  hack  it  down  !”■ 

This  reminds  us  of  an  instance  of  a  similar  kind,  which  the  muse  of 
George  P.  Morris,  Esq.,  has  long  since  embalmed  in  a  never-dying  Poem. 

He  was  riding  out  of  Pew  York  one  day  in  company  with  a  friend, 
who  was  once  heir  of  a  large  estate,  but  whose  worldly  prospects  had 
lately  been  overtaken  with  a  blight.  When  they  arrived  at  a  certain 
place  in  the  country  his  friend  asked  him  to  turn  down  a  romantic  lane. 
Mr.  Morris  asked  him  his  object.  “  Merely  to  look  once  more  at  an  old 
tree  planted  by  my  kgrand-father,  near  a  cottage  that  was  once  my 
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father’s.”  “  It  is  yours  then  ?”  said  Mr.  Morris.  “  No  my  poor  mother 
sold  it.”  His  lips  quivered,  and  his  eyes  were  growing  moist  as  he  ad¬ 
ded,  “  Dear  mother  !  we  passed  many  happy,  happy  days,  in  that  old 
cottage  ;  but  it  is  nothing  to  me  now — father,  mother,  sisters,  cottage — 
all,  all,  gone.”  By  this  time  they  were  in  sight  of  the  venerable  tree,  and 
behold ! — “near  the  tree  stood  an  old  man  with  his  coat  off,  sharpening 
his  axe  1” 

A  conversation  ensued  between  the  man  whose  youthful  associations 
were  bound  up  in  that  tree,  and  the  old  man  of  the  axe.  The  one  argued 
from  the  interest  his  own  heart  had  in  a  tree  planted  by  his  grand-father, 
the  other  argued  the  interest  which  he  had  in  ten  dollars  worth  of  fire¬ 
wood  !  Mr.  Morris  gives,  in  touching  language,  the  plea  and  remon¬ 
strance  of  his  friend  with  the  uufeeling  and  mercenary  man  of  the  axe  ! 

Woodman,  spare  that  tree! 

Touch  not  a  single  bough  ! 

In  youth  it  sheltered  me, 

And  I’ll  protect  it  now. 

’Twas  my  fore-father’s  hand 
That  placed  it  near  his  cot; 

There,  woodman  let  it  stand, 

Thy  axe  shall  harm  it  not! 

That  old  familiar  tree, 

Whose  glory  and  renown 
Are  spread  o’er  land  and  sea — 

And  wouldst  thou  hack  it  down? 

Woodman  forbear  thy  stroke! 

Cut  not  its  earth-bound  ties  ; 

0,  spare  that  aged  oak, 

Now  towering  to  the  skies  ! 

When  hut  an  idle  boy 

I  sought  its  grateful  shade; 

In  all  their  gushing  joy 

Here,  too,  my  sisters  played. 

My  Mother  kiss’d  me  here  ; 

My  Father  pressed  my  hand — 

Forgive  this  foolish  tear, 

But  let  that  old  oak  stand  ! 

My  heart-strings  ’round  thee  cling, 

Close  as  thy  bark,  old  friend  ! 

Here  shall  the  wild-bird  sing, 

And  still  thy  branches  bend. 

Old  tree  !  the  storm  still  brave  ! 

And  woodman,  leave  the  spot; 

While  I’ve  a  hand  to  save, 

Thy  axe  shall  harm  it  not. 

So  be  pleaded  for  the  tree.  But  had  just  about  as  much  effect  upon 
the  old  Woodman  as  the  recollection  of  the  Saviour’s  kindness  had  upon 
Judas.  He  ceased  not  whetting  his  axe,  and  casting  greedy  glances 
at  the  tree,  until  some  silvery  arguments  were  used.  This  prevailed. 
When  he  heard  “that  money  should  be  given  unto  him,”  even  ten  dol- 
lar-pieces  of  silver,  he  straightway  laid  down  his  axe,  and  entered  into 
a  bond  that  he  would  “spare  that  tree.” 

This  incident,  the  tenderness  of  which  none  whose  feelings  are  not 
entirely  sordid  and  earthly,  can  fail  to  feel,  illustrates  the  beauty  of  those 
association's  which  cling,  strong  as  life,  around  those  objects  hallowed 
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by  the  recollections  of  early  life.  There  is  a  beautiful  incident,  illustrat¬ 
ing  the  strength  of  this  same  feeling  in  Pollock’s  Course  of  Time. 

“  Four  trees  I  pass  Dot  by 

AVhich  o’er  our  house  their  evening  shadows  threw, 

Three  of  ash  and  one  of  elm.  Tall  trees  they  wero 
And  old,  and  had  been  old  a  century 
Before  my  day.  .  None  living  could  say  aught 
About  their  youth  ;  but  they  were  goodly  trees  : 

And  oft  I  wondered — as  I  sat  and  thought 
Beneath  their  summer  shade,  or,  in  the  night 
Of  winter,  heard  the  spirits  of  the  wind 
Growling  among  their  boughs — how  they  had  grown 
So  high,  in  such  a  rough,  tempestuous  place ; 

And  when  a  hapless  branch,  torn  by  the  blast, 

Fell  down,  I  mourned,  as  if  a  friend  had  fallen.” 

Who  has  not  experienced  similar  feelings  ?  Who  has  not  the  same 
tender  attachment  to  all  the  scenes  and*  things  which  his  infancy  knew  ? 
Such  an  one,  like  he  who  forgets  his  own  mother,  must  be  a  hardened 
rake,  in  whose  heart  love  has  burnt  down  to  the  socket,  and  who  is  fit 
only  for  stratagem  and  spoils  !  Let  me  never  fall  into  his  hands. 

Under  the  impulse  of  the  same  feelings  one  keeps  the  cane,  or  the  shoe- 
buckles  of  his  father,  and  another  a  ring  from  her  mother’s  hand,  as  a 
wealth  which  no  man’s  dollars  and  cents  could  buy.  These  are  shown 
to  friends,  while  the  glistening  eye  and  the  beating  heart  proclaim  the 
deep  interest  which  is  felt  in  them. 

We  have  in  sacred  history  some  beautiful  specimens  of  this  kind  of 
devout  and  tender  attachment  to  that  which  is  old  and  which  has  passed 
away.  You  will  at  once  think  of  the  mournful  song  of  the  Jews  in 
their  captivity — when  God,  as  a  punishment  for  their  disobedience,  per¬ 
mitted  their  enemies  to  tear  them  away  from  their  land,  their  temple, 
and  their  altars.  Like  us  the  sea  shell,  upon  the  mantle,  sighs  for  the 
ocean  from  which  it  has  been  torn,  so  did  the  captive  Jews  mourn  for 
the  pleasant  things  of  their  temple  and  their  worship.  “By  the  rivers 
of  Babylon,  there  we  sat  down,  yea,  we  wept,  when  we  remembered  Zion. 
We  hanged  our  harps  upon  the  willows  in  the  midst  thereof,  for  there 
they  that  carried  us  away  captive  required  of  us  a  song ;  and  they  that 
wasted  us  required  of  us  mirth,  saying,  ‘  Sing  us  one  of  the  songs  of 
Zion.’  How  shall  we  sing  the  Lord’s  song  in  a  strange  land?  If  I 
forget  thee,  0  Jerusalem,  let  my  right  hand  forget  her  cunning.  If  I 
do  not  remember  thee,  let  my  tongue  cleave  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth  ;  if 
I  prefer  not  Jerusalem  above  my  chief  joy.”  Thus,  in  the  beautiful 
language  of  Jeremiah,  the  weeping  prophet — thus,  “  Jerusalem  remem¬ 
bered  in  the  days  of  her  affliction  aud  of  her  miseries,  all  the  pleasant 
things  that  she  had  in  the  days  of  old.” 

As  religion  is  the  deepest  interest'  of  life,  it  is  plain  that  religious  as¬ 
sociations  must  be'  tenderest  and  strongest.  Those  things,  therefore, 
with  which  our  religious  feelings  have  been  conversant  in  the  past,  are 
longest  and  most  fondly  remembered.  It  is  altogether  natural,  there¬ 
fore,  that  we  should  feel  attached  to  the  old  Church  in  which  our  fathers 
worshipped,  to  which  they  directed  our  infant  feet ;  where  we  heard,  with 
youthful  reverence,  those  solemn  and  momentous  announcements  which 
inspire  the  holy  wonder  of  angels — where  we  knelt,  in  the  ardor  of  our 
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first  religious  love,  anil  dedicated  ourselves  to  God  in  the  vows  of  an 
everlasting  covenant. 

There  is,  moreover,  something  peculiar  in  the  solemn  fashion  of  those 
few  remaining  churches  which  were  erected  a  century  ago.  They  have 
nothing  in  common,  so  far  as  appearance  is  concerned,  with  modern 
churches.  Their  sharp  antique  roofs  carry  our  thoughts  back  at  once 
into  the  olden  time.  Their  strong,  thick,  massive  walls,  remind  us  that 
our  fathers  built  in  faith. 

Through  coarse  gray  plaster  might  be  seen 
Oak  timbers,  large  and  strong. 

And  those  who  reared  them  must  have  been 
Stout  men  when  they  were  young — 

For  oft  I’ve  heard  my  grandsire  speak, 

How  men  were  growing  thin  and  weak. 

The  inside  too,  is  generally  after  a  fashion  all  its  own — and  hath  its 
like  no  more.  It  reveals,  in  all  its  parts,  the  earnest,  plain,  every-day 
character  of  the  men  who  lived  in  the  age  that  is  past ;  and  every  at¬ 
tempt  to  modernize  some  of  its  features,  presents  some  of  the  same  in¬ 
congruity  as  when  a  harlequin  sits  in  a  solemn  assembly,  but  illy  sup¬ 
pressing  his  own  true  character. 

Its  pews  of  obdurate  pine,  straight-backed  and  tall, 

Its  gallary,  mounted  high  three  sides  around — 

Its  pulpit,  goblet  formed,  half  up  the  wall, 

The  sounding  board  above  with  acorn  crowned. 

Out  from  the  pulpit’s  height,  deep  browed  and  grave. 

The  man  of  God  ensconced,  half  bust  was  shown. 

As  you  meet,  here  and  there,  an  old  man,  who  can  talk  to  you  of 
times  before  the  Revolutionary  war,  so  you  find  here  and  there  an  old 
church,  built  in  colonial  times — and  which,  in  spite  of  frequent  remo¬ 
deling,  still  presents  traces  of  those  times  of  stern  faith  and  simple 
manners.  But  for  them  too,  the  end  comes  !  In  the  beautiful  language 
of  another : 

They  all  are  passing  from  the  land, 

Those  churches  old  and  gray, 

In  which  our  fathers  use  to  stand, 

In  years  gone  by,  to  pray — 

There  rneekSy  knelt  those  stern  old  men, 

Who  worshipced  at  our  altars  then 

My  Grandsire’s  heart  was  twined,  I  do  believe 
Round  every  timber  there  — 

Per  memory  loved  a  web  to  weave 
Of  all  the  young  and  fair. 

Who  gathered  there  with  him  to  pray 
For  many  a  long,  long  Sabbath-auy. 

It  is  a  commendable  spirit  which  cultivates  reverence  for  those  things, 
old  and  sacred,  bound  up  with  the  memories  of  the  past.  The  danger 
has  been  that  in  our  fast  age  these  feelings  should  lose  their  hold  on  the 
people's  minds  and  hearts  ;  but  there  seems  to  be  a  growing  tendency  in 
the  right  direction.  As  the  country  grows  older,  objects  of  ancient  in¬ 
terest  become  fewer,  and  this  induces  a  desire  to  preserve  as  sacred  what 
remains.  The  farmer  begius  to  take  pride  in  having  “  one  of  the  oldest 
trees”  on  his  farm,  and  prefers  the  old  home-house  in  which  his  sire  and 
grandsire  lived,  to  a  more  spacious  one  of  modern  shape  and  fashion. 
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So  also  Christians  begin  to  take  better  care  of  these  venerable  churches; 
and  to  worship  in  a  quaint  colonial  building,  is  no  longer  regarded  as 
“  behind  the  age.”  Let  this  feeling  be  cultivated.  As  we  desire  to 
keep  father  and  .mother  as  long  as  we  may,  so  let  us  keep  in  sacred  and 
honorable  preservation  the  objects  of  interest  on  which  their  eyes  looked 
and  which  their  hearts  loved,  so  shall  our  days  be  long  in  the  land  which 
the  Lord  our  God  giveth  us. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES. 


TIIE  PRINCE  OF  WALES,  K.  G. 

His  Royal  Highness  Albert  Edward  Prince  of  Wales,  Duke  of  Sax¬ 
ony,  Prince  of  Saxe  Coburg  Gotha,  Duke  of  Cornwall  and  Rothsay, 
Earl  of  Chester,  Carrick  and  Dublin,  Baron  Renfrew,  and  Lord  of  the 
Isles,  K.  G.,  and  Heir-Apparent  to  the  throne  of  England,  was  born  at 
Buckingham  Palace  on  the  9th  of  November,  1841. 

The  rank  and  position  of  His  Royal  Highness  are  thus  explained  in 
“Dod”  : — “  The  Prince  of  Wales  has  been  at  all  times  regarded  a3  the 
first  subject  in  the  realm,  the  nearest  to  the  throne,  the  most  dignified  of 
the  Peers  of  Parliament,  and  though  not  exercising  any  political  power 
beyond  his  vote  as  a  legislator,  yet  regarded  by  all  men  as  the  most 
eminent  personage  in  the  State,  next  after  the  sovereign  ;  the  Prince  of 
Wales  is  the  heir-apparent ;  the  heir  presumptive  may  be  brother,  uncle, 
nephew,  niece,  or  even  a  more  distant  relative  of  the  sovereign  ;  but  the 
prospect  which  an  heir-presumptive  may  possess  of  eventually  succeeding 
to  the  throne,  gives  him  no  place  in  the  scale  of  precedency  ;  the  rank 
he  holds  is  merely  derived  from  consanguinity.  But  the  station  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  is  clearly  and  indisputably  that  of  the  first  and  highest 
of  her  Majesty’s  subjects.” 

It  is  obviously  impossible,  at  the  present  time,  to  furnish  anything 
worthy  the  name  of  a  biography  of  the  young  Prince.  The  materials 
which,  in  future  days,  will  be  at  hand  to  enable  a  biographer  to  write  a 
history,  are  not  yet  to  be  found.  The  achievements  of  his  manhood 
are  yet  to  be  enacted.  At  this  time  we  can  only  congratulate  the  young 
Prince  upon  the  wide  field  for  good  which  it  is  his  fortuue  to  inherit ;  a 
field  for  which  he  has  been  most  carefully  prepared  by  wise  training 
under  the  care  of  his  royal  mother.  If  the  example  of  good  and  vir¬ 
tuous  actions  in  a  parent  is  to  have  its  accustomed  influence,  and  if  the 
watchful  culture  of  the  better  qualities  of  our  nature  yield  but  their 
average  good,  we  may  look  for  a  worthy  career  in  that  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales.  That  he  may  have  a  long,  a  happy,  and  a  peaceful  life,  is 
the  prayer  of  every  English  heart. 

As  already  stated,  the  education  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  has  been 
conducted  under  the  care  of  her  Majesty.  In  the  languages,  classics, 
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natural  philosophy,  mathematics,  jurisprudence,  and  other  branches  of 
study,  his  Royal  Highness  has  been  assisted  by  private  tutors  selected 
on  account  of  their  ability  to  convey  instruction.  It  is  understood  that 
the  Prince  will  continue  his  education  by  a  course  of  study  both  at 
Cambridge  and  Oxford. 

On  the  ninth  of  November,  1858,  the  Prince  having  on  that  day  com¬ 
pleted  his  seventeenth  year,  was  appointed  Colonel  in  the  army.  The 
Gazette  of  the  following  Friday  contained  the  subjoined  announcement : 

“  The  Queen  taking  into  her  royal  consideration  that  his  Royal  High¬ 
ness  Albert  Edward,  Prince  of  Wales,  Knight  of  the  Most  Noble  Order 
of  the  Garter,  and,  by  virtue  of  the  statutes  of  the  said  Order,  a  con¬ 
stituent  member  thereof,  has  not  as  yet  assumed  the  stall  assigned  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales  in  the  Royal  Chapel  of  St.  George  at  Windsor,  and 
having,  as  sovereign  of  the  said  Order,  the  inherent  right  of  dispensing 
with  all  statutes,  and  regulations  in  regard  to  installation,  her  Majesty 
has  been  pleased,  by  letters  patent,  under  her  Royal  sign  emd  manual, 
and  the  Great  seal  of  the  Order,  bearing  date  this  day,  to  giv  e  and  grant 
unto  his  Royal  Highness  Albert  Edward  Prince  of  Wales,  full  power 
and  authority  to  wear  and  use  the  star,  and  also  to  wear  and  use  the 
collar  and  all  other  ornaments  belonging  to  the  said  most  noble  Order, 
and  to  sit  in  the  stall  assigned  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  in  our  Royal 
Chapel  of  St.  George,  at  Windsor,  and  to  exercise  all  rights  and  privi¬ 
leges  belonging  to  a  Knight  Companion  of  the  said  most  noble  Order, 
in  as  full  and  ample  manner  as  if  His  Royal  Highness  had  been  formally 
installed ;  any  decree,  rule  or  usage,  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.” 

Having  thus  fairly  entered  upon  the  duties  of  manhood,  His  Royal 
Highness  determined  upon  pursuing  his  studies,  for  a  time  at  least,  at 
Rome.  Accordingly,  after  a  brief  visit  to  his  illustrious  sister  at  Berlin, 
the  Princess  Frederick  William  of  Prussia,  he  proceeded  on  his  journey 
to  Italy.  On  his  way,  he  performed  the  first  public  act  of  his  life,  by 
presenting  colors  to  the  Hundredth,  or  Prince  of  Wales’  Royal  Canadian 
Regiment  of  Foot,  then  stationed  at  Shorncliffe,  near  Folkestone.  His 
Royal  Highness  took  occasion  to  make  the  following  appropriate  speech 
to  the  assembled  officers  and  men : 

“  Lord  Melville,  Colonel  cle  Rottenberg,  and  officers  and  soldiers  of 
the  Hundredth  Regiment :  It  is  most  gratifying  to  me  that,  by  the 
Queen’s  gracious  permission,  my  first  public  act  since  I  have  had  the 
honor  of  holding  a  commission  in  the  British  army,  should  be  the  pre¬ 
sentation  of  colors  to  a  Regiment  which  is  the  spontaneous  offering  of 
the  loyal  and  spirited  Canadian  people,  and  with  which,  at  their  desire, 
my  name  has  been  especially  associated.  The  ceremonial  in  which  we 
are  now  engaged,  possesses  a  peculiar  significance  and  solemnity,  because 
in  confiding  to  you  for  the  first  time  this  emblem  of  military  fidelity  and 
valor,  I  not  only  recognize  emphatically  your  enrollment  into  our  national 
force,  but  celebrate  an  act  which  proclaims  and  strengthens  the  unity  of 
the  various  parts  of  this  vast  empire,  under  the  sway  of  our  common 
Sovereign.  Although,  owing  to  my  youth  and  inexperience,  I  can  but 
very  imperfectly  give  expression  to  the  sentiments  which  this  occasion  is 
calculated  to  awaken  with  reference  to  yourselves  and  to  the  great  and 
flourishing  Province  of  Canada,  you  may  rest  assured  that  I  shall  ever 
watch  the  progress  and  achievements  of  your  gallant  corps  with  deep 
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interest,  and  that  I  heartily  wish  you  all  honor  and  success  in  the  prose¬ 
cution  of  the  noble  career  on  which  you  have  entered.” 

The  Prince  arrived  in  the  Eternal  City  in  the  latter  part  of  January, 
1859,  and  having  spent  some  time  in  exploring  ancient  and  modern  Rome 
proceeded  quietly  to  his  studies.  Before  doing  so,  he  paid  a  visit  to  the 
Pope.  His  appearance  at  the  Vatican  is  worthy  of  note,  inasmuch  as 
a  Prince  of  the  blood  royal  of  England,  had  not  made  a  similar  visit 
for  some  centuries.  Agreeably  to  the  expressed  wish  of  her  Majesty, 
the  reception  was  conducted  with  little  ceremony.  His  Holiness  rose 
on  the  entry  of  the  Prince,  and  coming  forward  to  the  door  of  the 
apartment  to  meet  him,  conducted  him  in  the  most  affable  mauner  to  a 
seat,  and  entered  into  a  conversation  with  him  in  French.  Colonel 
Bruce  was  the  only  other  person  present  at  the  interview,  which  was 
brief,  and  limited  to  complimentary  expressions  and  subjects  of  local  in¬ 
terest,  but  perfectly  satisfactory  to  all  parties.  On  the  Prince  rising  to 
take  his  leave,  the  Pope  conducted  him  again  to  the  door  with  the  same 
warmth  of  manner  which  he  had  testified  on  receiving  him.  The  stay 
of  his  Royal  Highness  in  Rome  being  interrupted  by  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  in  Italy,  he  traveled  to  Gibraltar,  and  from  thence  to  Spain  and 
Portugal.  He  returned  to  England  on  June  25,  1859.  His  subsequent 
departure  and  arrival  in  this  country  need  not  be  recounted  here. 

The  Prince  has  frequently  expressed  himself  delighted,  not  merely 
with  the  heartiness  of  the  reception  he  has  met  with  from  the  inhabitants 
of  Canada,  but  with  the  good  taste  displayed  in  most  of  their  arrange¬ 
ments.  Chiefly,  however,  he  has  been  surprised  by  the  evidences  of  civ¬ 
ilization  and  national  prosperity. 

His  Royal  Highness  by  no  means  confines  his  observations  to  the 
ceremonials  laid  down  in  the  official  programmes,  or  his  physical  exer¬ 
cise  to  the  prescribed  plans.  He  takes  frequent  opportunities  of  con¬ 
versing  with  those  who  have  the  honor  of  being  presented  to  him,  and 
often  proceeds  into  the  country  in  plain  clothes,  on  a  tour  of  inspection. 
He  has  invariably  charmed  those  with  whom  he  has  conversed,  and 
shown  himself  possessed  of  discrimination  and  an  excellent  education. 
He  rides  well,  and  seems  passionately  fond  of  music.  His  manner  in 
public,  is  courteous ;  in  private,  animated. 


WHO  ARE  GAMBLERS? 


BY  T  0  E  L  L  . 


The  Psalmist  said  in  his  haste,  “  All  men  are  liars”;  and  we  are 
tempted  to  exclaim  in  the  same  spirit,  All  men  are  gamblers  !  Such  a 
general  and  everywhere  prevalent  desire  to  obtain  that  for  which  no 
equivalent  is  rendered,  surely  never  before  was  witnessed  in  all  the 
changes  of  our  changing  world. 
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Gambling — we  mean  not  simply  the  kind  known  and  acknowleged  on 
all  hands  to  be  wrong,  but  gambling,  such  as  is  openly  practiced  in  our 
public  streets,  our  business  marts,  our  stores  and  our  shops,  where  men 
strive  continually  to  get  possession  of  that  for  which  they  make  no  re¬ 
turn  either  in  money  or  labor  ;  strive  to  live  by  their  shrewdness  and  wit 
at  the  expense  of  some  one  else.  Why  we  verily  believe  if  some  person 
— kind-hearted  and  simple — who  did  not  know  it  would  ruin  him,  would 
come  amongst  us  and  advertise  that  he  would  give  to  any  person  in  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  payment  of  one  dollar  a  chance  to  obtain  any  article  from 
among  a  stock  of  goods  worth  from  $1  to  $50  a  piece,  that  many  of  our 
best  citizens  would  see  no  wrong  in  taking  the  poor  fellow’s  merchandise 
at  such  ruinous  rates.  And  yet  what  would  they  be  doing  but  engage- 
ing  in  a  game  of  chance,  and  that  by  the  authority  of  “Webster  una¬ 
bridged,”  we  pronounce  gambling. 

Men  league  together  in  companies  and  call  themselves  “Stock  Com¬ 
panies.”  They  buy  up  a  certain  kind  of  stock,  and  by  dint  of  cunning 
management  and  financiering,  they  create  a  “run”  for  it,  under  the  im¬ 
pression  on  the  part  of  the  people,  that  the  stock  will  be  permanently 
valuable,  and  then  they  sell  it  off  at  greatly  advanced  prices.  Now  what 
have  they  done  ?  They  have  played  a  game  of  chance  with  thousands 
of  dollars  for  the  stake,  and  a  foolish  community  for  the  one  party  to 
the  game,  and  they  are  gamblers. 

Then  we  have  “  Gift  Establishments”  where  they  generously  give 
away  valuable  gifts  as  a  thank  offering  to  you  for  having  purchased 
something  from  them,  at  the  regular  price.  These  men  go  beyond  all 
others  in  their  liberality,  and  are  certainly  to  be  commended  for  their 
generous  spirit  of  enterprise  and  great  business  tact.  But  let  us  lift  the 
curtain  a  little,  and  see  how  this  thing  is  managed,  and  perhaps  we  can 
understand  the  motive  that  prompts  to  this  great  generosity  on  the 
part  of  these  very  honorable  business  men. 

If  we  were  speaking  of  that  narrow  hearted  class  of  business  men  who 
do  not  give  gifts,  we  would  assume  at  once  the  average  profit  on  their 
merchandise  to  be  33J  per  cent.;  but  these  enterprising  firms  are  not 
old  fogyish  enough  to  buy  their  goods  in  the  regular  way — in  nearly 
every  instance  their  stocks  are  composed  of  auction  goods,  and  on  stock 
of  this  kind  the  profit  is  vastly  more,  averaging  nearly  one  hundred  per 
cent.  At  this  rate  they  make  a  profit  upon  every  dollar  they  receive 
of  one-half,  or  fifty  cents.  But  allow  that  they  do,  how  can  they  afford 
to  give  a  gift  along  with  each  sale,  valued  at  from  one  to  fifty  dollars  ? 
They  tell  you  they  can  do  it  because  they  purchase  vast  quantities  of 
jewelry  and  get  it  cheap,  and  selling  an  “immense”  amount  of  goods, 
they  can  easily  be  content  with  small  profits.  So  they  say.  Now  let 
us  see  what  the  factory  price  list  will  tell  us,  as  to  the  value  of  their 
gifts.  We  quote  from  the  circular  or  price  list  of  the  “  Hubbard 
Brothers,”  and  others,  who,  “invite  the  special  attention  of  the  specu¬ 
lating  community  in  general,  and  supply  by  “  special  contract  gift 
enterprises,  auction  sales,  Indian  trading  establishments,  and  the  like.” 
Chains  average  about  $9  per  doz.,  some  as  low  as  $3  per  dozen  ;  finger 
rings  as  low  as  $1.25  per  dozen — average  assorted  about  $5  per  dozen  ; 
bosom  studs,  $1  per  gross,  or  8  cents  per  dozen  ;  sleeve  buttons  $1  per 
dozen — average  cost  about  $3  per  dozen  ;  Ladies’  sets,  pin  and  earrings, 
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$4.50  per  dozen — average  assorted  about  $15  per  dozen  and  in  this 
ratio  throughout  the  entire  assortment  of  the  various  styles  of  jewelry. 
They  state  to  persons  wishing  to  buy  for  gift  enterprises,  that  “  for  $25, 
cash  in  hand,  we  will  send  the  following  goods,  numbering  over  three 
hundred  peices,  at  an  average  cost  of  8  cents  a  piece”  and  then  they 
enumerate  the  different  articles,  which  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  do 
in  this  article.  We  have  extracted  sufficient  from  these  precious  circulars 
issued  from  the  fountain  heads  of  this  iniquity,  whose  boast  it  is 
that  their  “  goods  are  well  calculated  to  deceive  even  the  most  expert 
judges,”  to  show  the  character  and  value  of  the  gifts  bestowed  in  these 
places.  With  this  light,  we  can  see  how  it  is  that  these  men  can  be  so 
generous.  Their  valuable  gifts  average  them  in  cost,  8  cents  a  piece, 
and  yet,  notwithstanding  this  immense  outlay,  they  give  to  each  customer 
a  gift  along  with  his  purchase,  which  they  tell  him,  with  the  most  un¬ 
blushing  impudence,  is  worth  one,  two,  three,  or  fifty  dollars,  as  it  may 
suit  their  easily  arranged  consciences  to  declare,  or  the  gullibility  of 
their  customer  to-  believe. 

^.That  this  manner  of  doing  business  is  pernicious  and  degrading,  can 
scarcely  be  doubted.  It  is  founded  upon  a  lie,  and  maintained  by  de¬ 
ception  and  trickery  ;  but  it  could  not  exist  for  a  single  year,  wrere  it 
not  for  the  prevalence  of  that  spirit  to  which  we  have  already  alluded 
— the  spirit  of  gambling.  We  are  so  prone  to  try  “our  luck”  just 
once  ;  so  ready  in  invent  excuses  for  ourselves,  iu  order  to  justify  or 
excuse  a  wrong  action  ;  we  were  curious  to  know  how  the  thing  w’as 
done ;  we  needed  the  article  we  purchased  from  the  gift  store  at  any 
rate,  and  we  just  happened  to  think  of  its  purchase  as  we  were  passing 
such  a  place  ;  in  this  way  we  excuse* one  or  two  transactions  of  this 
kind,  while  our  judgment  and  conscience  condemn  the  affair  as  wicked 
and  devilish,  yet  we  have  aided  in  maintaining  them  by  every  cent  we 
pass  into  their  hands. 

We  have  said  that  these  places  are  founded  upon  a  lie,  and  so  they 
are,  from  the  greatest  to  the  least;  from  Evans’  original  gift  book  store 
to  the  meanest  concern  in  a  country  village.  All  of  these  profess  to 
give  gifts  of  valuable  jewelry,  and  in  no  single  instance  has  the  thing 
given,  anything  near  the  value  they  place  upon  it.  In  many  cases  it  is 
almost  without  any  value.  Is  that  speaking  the  truth,  or  is  it  1 —  pre¬ 
varicating  ? 

These  shops  are  degrading,  because,  among  other  reasons,  they  tend 
to  demoralize  every  community  in  which  they  are  located,  by  fostering 
the  spirit  of  gambling.  The  young  of  both  sexes  are  especially  exposed 
to  their  baneful  influences  and  temptations.  Here  they  suppose  they 
have  the  opportunity  of  getting,  for  a  mere  trifle,  some  much  coveted 
piece  of  jewelry,  and  they  will  try  again  and  again  with  the  hope  of  ul¬ 
timately  succeeding.  The  peculiar  fascination  which  attends  gambling 
is  well  known  to  everybody,  if  not  practically,  at  least  theoretically  ; 
and  it  is  this  spell  which  induces  persons  to  spend  money  at  such  places 
as  these,  which  should  be  devoted  to  other  and  better  purposes.  These 
shops  are  pernicious  also,  in  that  they  call  in  question  the  honesty  of 
every  dealer  who  will  not  follow  their  lead  and  give  gifts  to  his  custo¬ 
mers.  Men  will  argue  that  if  these  gift  stores  can  sell  their  wares  at 
the  same  prices  that  those  do  who  do  not  give  gifts,  then  the  parties  re- 
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fusing  to  present  their  patrons  with  a  gift,  said  to  be  worth  more  than 
the  amount  of  the  entire  purchase,  must  of  necessity  be  making  enormous 
and  dishonest  profits.  In  every  sense  and  under  any  aspect  these  places 
are  wicked  and  condemnable,  and  it  is  a  great  pity  they  cannot  be  hooted 
from  the  land. 

The  cultivation  of  a  sound  public  sentiment  in  regard  to  matters  such 
as  these,  is  one  of  the  first  steps  to  be  taken  towards  their  abolition ; 
for  all  laws  are  inoperative  which  go  before  the  general  sentiment  of 
the  community  they  are  to  regulate  or  govern.  It  is  incumbent  therefore 
upon  every  Christian  to  see  to  it,  that  the  whole  force  of  his  influence  is 
brought  to  bear  against  everything  of  this  kind,  and  both  by  word  and 
deed  to  labor  for  the  enlightenment  of  all  upon  these  questions,  bearing 
as  they  do,  upon  the  well  being  of  the  entire  community. 

Men  are  not  distinct  and  isolated  beings  in  this  world,  independent  of 
each  other  like  separate  grains  of  sand  in  a  vast  heap,  but  each  individ¬ 
ual  in  society,  or  the  world,  is  a  part  of  an  organic  and  united  whole — 
a  portion  of  the  great  human  race,  like  the  hand  is  a  portion  of  the 
body,  or  the  branch  a  portion  of  the  tree.  It  is  this  fact  which  makes 
anything  injurious  to  one  man,  or  one  class  of  men,  an  injury  to  some 
extent  to  the  whole  community  in  which  the  wrong  is  perpetrated.  We 
see  this  truth  illustrated  around  us  in  every  direction,  and  in  numberless 
ways.  In  our  own  country  men  live  safer,  and  the  rights  of  person  and 
property  are  more  secure,  because  of  the  prevalence  of  Christianity,  al- 
tho’  the  majority  of  the  people  may  not  be  sincerely  pious.  Yet  the  very 
fact  that  Christianity  is  publicly  and  generally  acknowledged  to  be  true, 
does  good  (we  speak  of  things  temporal,)  to  the  rankest  infidel  in  the 
land,  in  that  it  surrounds  him  with  influences  and  laws  calculated  to  check 
and  destroy  ultimately  all  evil  doing  and  violence.  It  is  just  so  with 
anything  evil.  Whenever  anything  essentially  evil  or  wrong  is  allowed 
to  locate  itself,  no  matter  what  its  pretended  character,  whether  it  be  in 
the  guise  of  a  lottery  for  the  benefit  of  a  church,  a  horse  racing  agricul¬ 
tural  exhibition,  a  faro  bank,  a  gift  establishment,  or  any  such  thing,  it 
will  spread  broadcast  throughout  the  community  the  seeds  of  evil  and 
sin,  which  years  of  patient  toil,  on  the  part  of  honest  men,  cannot  root 
out  or  destroy.  Aside  from  all  considerations  of  man’s  duty  to 
God,  the  obligations  he  is  under  to  protect  himself  and  his  fellows,  ought 
to  be  sufficient  to  make  every  one  earnest  in  his  efforts  to  suppress  wrong 
doing,  in  whatever  shape  it  presents  itself — no  matter  how  plausible  its 
character  or  praiseworthy  its  pretended  end. 


MUSIC. 

The  refinement  of  female  character  is  greatly  augmented  by  the  know 
ledge  and  practice  of  music.  Byron  says  : 

“  There’s  music  in  the  sighing  of  a  reed, 

There’s  music  in  the  gushing  of  a  rill, 

There’s  music  in  all  things,  if  men  had  ears.” 
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THE  CHILDREN'S  HOUR. 


BY  II.  W.  LONGFELLOW. 


Between  the  dark  and  the  daylight, 
When  the  night  is  beginning  to  lower, 
Comes  a  pause  in  the  day’s  occupations 
That  is  know  as  the  Children’s  Hour. 

I  hear  in  the  chamber  above  me 
The  patter  of  little  feet, 

The  sound  of  a  door  that  is  opened, 

And  voices  soft  and  sweet. 

From  my  study  I  see  in  the  lamplight, 
Descending  the  broad  hall  stair, 

Grave  Alice  and  laughing  Allegra, 

And  Edith  with  golden  hair. 

A  whisper  and  then  a  silence  ; 

Yet  I  know  by  their  merry  eyes, 

They  are  plotting  and  planning  together 
To  take  me  by  surprise. 

A  sudden  rush  from  the  stairway, 

A  sudden  raid  from  the  hall  ! 

By  three  doors  left  unguarded, 

They  enter  my  castle  wall ! 

They  climb  up  into  my  turret 

O’er  the  arms  and  back  of  my  chair ; 
If  I  try  to  escape  they  surround  me  ; 
They  seem  to  be  everywhere. 

They  almost  devour  me  with  kisses, 

Their  arms  about  me  entwine, 

Till  I  think  of  the  bishop  of  Bingen 
In  his  Mouse-tower  on  the  Rhine ! 

Do  you  think,  0  blue  eyed  banditti, 
Because  you  have  scaled  the  wall, 
Such  an  old  mustache  as  I  am 
Is  not  a  match  for  you  all  ? 

I  have  you  fast  in  my  fortress, 

And  will  not  let  you  depart, 

But  put  you  down  in  the  dungeons 
In  the  round-tower  of  my  heart. 

And  there  I  will  keep  you  forever, 

Yes,  forever  and  a  day, 

Till  the  walls  shall  crumble  to  ruin, 

And  moulder  in  dust  away  ! 
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WHO  CAN  BE  TRUSTED? 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 


A  great  deal  is  said  of  the  faithlessness  of  the  present  age.  The  aged 
tell  us  that  men  are  not  as  true  and  trustworthy  as  they  used  to  be.  It 
is  said  that  their  word  and  obligations  are  more  lightly  esteemed  by 
most  of  men,  than  formerly.  We  hear  more  frequently  the  expression 
of  astonishment  :  “  Who  can  be  trusted  ?’7 

That  there  is  much  truth  underlying  this  discouraging  estimate  of 
society  and  men,  who  can  doubt  ?  We  hear  of  it  every  day  from  abroad 
— and  see  it  every  day  at  home.  Public  official  trusts  are  betrayed ; 
private  obligations  are  disregarded.  In  public  life  men  seek  positions 
of  power  and  influence  that  they  may  enrich  themselves  by  appropriat¬ 
ing  the  sacred  trusts  which  they  were  set  to  guard.  In  private  business 
life  cunning  has  in  many  cases  taken  the  place  of  honesty  ;  and  the 
boldest  frauds  are  planned  and  executed  without  shame. 

Meanwhile  the  administration  of  law  is  either  lame,  or  performed  with 
respect  of  persons  ;  and,  as  a  consequence,  its  solemn  requirements  are 
not  regarded,  nor  its  penalties  feared. 

Nor  has  public  opinion  the  power  of  making  crime  odious.  Such  as 
should  be  in  the  penitentiary,  move  in  the  first  circles ;  and  such  as 
should  wear  the  blush  of  dishonesty,  and  the  shame  of  crime,  with  bold 
and  open  face  awe  the  community  into  silent  toleration. 

In  a  word,  men  are  no  more  reliable — promises  are  not  kept — obliga¬ 
tions  are  not  remembered — as  they  have  been  and  should  be.  Where 
lies  the  cause  ?  Why  can  man  so  little  rely  on  man  ?  Why  are  men 
so  loosely  bound  to  each  other  ?  Why  are  solemn  promises  so  easily 
broken  ?  and  sacred  trusts  so  often  betrayed  ? 

The  answer  is  ready  :  As  men  break  loose  from  God,  they  break  loose 
from  one  another.  The  man  that  is  not  true  to  God,  cannot  be  true  to 
his  fellow  man.  He  that  can  lay  aside  his  obligations  to  God,  will  find  no 
trouble  with  his  duty  to  men.  Shall  he  who  does  not  fear  God  regard 
man  ?  Shut  out  the  sun  that  shines  down,  and  he  will  no  longer  reflect 
his  rays  from  surfaces  of  earth  ;  and  so  shut  out  the  sense  of  responsi¬ 
bility  to  God,  and  duty  to  man  will  be  a  mere  name.  Put  out  the  light, 
and  the  way  is  open  for  deeds  of  darkness ! 

Knowing  the  source  of  evil,  we  can  easily  find  the  cure.  Let  men. 
keep  their  vows  to  God,  and  they  will  keep  their  promises  to  men. 
Those  whom  God  finds  reliable,  will  be  found  reliable  by  man.  Let  law 
makers  feel  that  they  act  and  vote  before  the  face  of  God — let  executors 
of  law  feel  that  they  are  the  ministers  of  God  to  act  for  Him — let  those 
who  hold  trusts  feel  that  an  eye  from  above  is  on  them — let  men  deal, 
and  do  business,  and  make  promises,  in  the  fear  of  God,  and  in  view  of 
a  day  of  reckoning — let  a  deep,  clear,  constant  consciousness  of  account¬ 
ability  to  a  higher  power,  aud  a  higher  world,  pervade  again  all  hearts, 
and  confidence,  honesty,  and  reliableness  will  resume  their  places  among 
en. 
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BOY  LOST. 

He  had  black  eyes,  with  long  lashes,  red  cheeks,  and  hair  almost  black 
and  almost  curly.  He  wore  a  crimson  plaid  jacket,  with  full  trousers, 
buttoned  on.  Had  a  habit  of  whistling,  and  liked  to  ask  questions. 
Was  accompanied  by  a  small  black  dog.  It  is  a  long  while  now  since 
he  disappeared.  I  have  a  very  pleasant  house  and  much  company. 
My  guests  say,  “  Ah  !  it  is  pleasant  here !  Everything  has  such  an 
orderly,  put-away  look — nothing  about  under  foot,  no  dirt!” 

But  my  eyes  are  aching  for  the  sight  of  whitlings  and  cut  paper  upon 
the  floor  ;  of  tumble-down  card  houses  ;  of  wooden  sheep  or  cattle  ;  of 
pop-guns,  bows  and  arrows,  whips,  tops,  go-carts,  blocks  and  trumpery. 
I  want  to  see  boats  a  rigging,  and  kites  a  making.  I  want  to  see  crum¬ 
bles  on  the  carpet,  and  paste  spilt  on  the  kitchen  table.  I  want  to  see 
the  chairs  and  tables  turned  the  wrong  way  about ;  I  want  to  see  candy 
making  and  corn  popping;  and  to  find  jack-knifes  and  fish-hooks  among 
my  muslins  ;  yet  these  things  used  to  fret  me  once. 

They  say  :  “  How  quiet  you  are  here ;  ah  !  one  here  may  settle  his 
brains  and  be  at  peace  ”  But  my  ears  are  aching  for  the  pattering  of 
little  feet ;  for  a  hearty  shout,  a  shrill  whistle,  a  gay  tra  la  la,  for  the 
crack  of  little  whips,  for  the  noise  of  drums,  fifes  and  tin  trumpets  ;  yet 
these  things  made  me  nervous  once. 

They  say  :  “  Ah  !  you  have  leisure — nothing  to  disturb  you  ;  what 
heaps  of  sewing  you  have  time  for.”  But  I  long  to  be  asked  for  a  bit 
of  string,  or  an  old  newspaper  ;  for  a  cent  to  buy  a  slate  pencil  or  pea¬ 
nuts.  I  want  to  be  coaxed  for  a  piece  of  new  cloth  for  jibs  or  main¬ 
sails,  and  then  to  hem  the  same ;  I  want  to  make  little  flags,  and  bags  to 
hold  marbles.  I  want  to  be  followed  by  little  feet  all  over  the  house; 
teased  for  a  bit  of  dough  for  a  little  cake,  or  to  bake  a  pie  in  a  saucer. 
Yet  these  things  used  to  fidget  me  once. 

They  say  :  “  Ah  !  you  are  not  tied  at  home.  IIow  delightful  to  be 
always  at  liberty  to  go  to  concerts,  lectures  and  parties  ;  no  confinement 
for  you.”  But  I  want  confinement ;  I  want  to  listen  for  the  school  bell 
mornings ;  to  give  the  last  hasty  wash  and  brush,  and  then  to  watch, 
from  the  window,  nimble  feet  bounding  to  school.  I  want  frequent  reuts 
to  mend,  and  to  replace  lost  buttons  ;  I  want  to  obliterate  mud  staius, 
fruit  stains,  molasses  stains,  and  paints  of  all  colors.  I  want  to  be  sit¬ 
ting  by  a  little  crib  of  evenings,  when  weary  little  feet  are  at  rest,  and 
prattling  voices  are  hushed,  that  mothers  may  sing  their  lullabies,  and 
tell  over  the  oft  repeated  stories.  They  don’t  know  their  happiness  then 
those  mothers.  I  didn’t.  All  these  things  I  called  confinement  once. 

*  %.  ■*.  >|<  J|c 

A  manly  figure  stands  before  me  now.  He  is  taller  than  I,  has  thick 
black  whiskers,  and  wears  a  frock  coat,  bosomed  shirt  and  cravat.  He 
has  just  come  from  college  He  brings  Latin  and  Greek  in  his  counte¬ 
nance,  and  busts  of  the  old  philosophers  for  the  sitting  room.  He  calls 
me  mother,  but  I  am  rather  unwilling  to  own  him. 

He  stoutly  declares  that  he  is  my  boy,  and  says  he  will  prove  it.  He 
brings  me  a  small  pair  of  white  trousers,  with  gay  stripes  at  the  sides 
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and  asks  if  I  didn’t  make  them  for  him  when  he  joined  the  boys  militia ! 
He  says  he  is  the  very  boy,  too,  that  made  the  bonfire  near  the  barn,  so 
that  he  came  very  near  having  a  fire  in  earnest.  He  brings  his  little 
boat  to  show  the  red  stripe  on  the  sail  (it  was  the  end  of  the  piece),  and 
the  name  on  the  stern — “Lucy  Low” — a  little  girl  of  our  neighborhood, 
who,  because  of  her  long  curls  and  pretty  round  face,  was  the  chosen 
favorite  of  my  little  boy.  Her  curls  were  long  since  cut  off,  and  she  has 
grown  to  be  a  tall  handsome  girl.  How  the  red  comes  to  his  face,  when 
he  shows  me  the  name  on  the  boat.  Oh !  I  see  it  all  as  plain  as  if  it 
were  written  in  a  book.  My  little  boy  is  lost,  and  my  big  one  will  soon 
be.  Oh  !  if  he  were  a  little  tired  boy  in  a  long  white  night  gown,  lying 
in  his  crib,  with  me  sitting  by,  holding  his  hand  in  mine,  pushing  his 
curls  back  from  his  forehead,  watching  his  eyelids  droop,  and  listening 
to  his  deep  breathing. 

If  I  had  only  my  little  boy  again,  how  patient  I  would  be  !  How 
much  I  would  bear,  and  how  little  I  would  fret  and  scold  !  I  can  never 
have  him  back  again  ;  but  there  are  still  many  mothers  who  haven’t  yet 
lost  their  little  boys.  I  wonder  if  they  know  they  are  living  their  very 
best  days  ;  that  now  is  the  time  to  really  enjoy  their  children  !  I  think 
if  I  had  been  more  to  my  little  boy  I  might  now  be  more  to  my  grown 
up  one. 


SCRIPTURE  E N I G  M A  S . 

What  Hebrew  wife  her  rival  taunted  sore  ? 

What  king  lost  power  unwisley  seeking  more  ? 

Who  was  a  ready  scribe  in  Moses’  law  ? 

Who,  after  fasting  long,  an  angel  saw? 

What  prophet  wrote  of  Syria’s  overthrow  ? 

Who  from  her  husband’s  mother  would  not  go  ? 
Whose  servant  tried  bis  master  to  deceive  ? 

Where  did  St.  Paul  his  books  and  parchments  leave  ? 
What  king  of  giant  race  did  Israel  slay  ? 

What  priest  first  used  a  pulpit  made  of  wood  ? 

Who  sought,  at  risk  of  life,  the  people’s  good  ? 

Where  did  a  servant  slay  his  lawful  king  ? 

What  friend  did  Paul  request  his  cloak  to  bring  ? 
What  king  to  Solomon  rich  trees  did  send  ? 

A  title  given  to  Paul’s  Philippian  friend  ? 

Who  threshed,  and  by  a  wine-press  hid  the  wheat? 
What  mount  oft  bore  the  Saviour’s  feet  ? 

What  loving  father,  in  a  tender  strain, 

Mourned  for  a  rebel  son  ignobly  slain  ? 

Now,  children,  search  your  Bible,  and  you’ll  find 
Each  name  is  there  which  I  had  in  my  mind  ; 

Take  the  initials,  and  note  down  with  care  ; 

Oh  !  may  the  text  you  see  incite  to  prayer. 
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TIIE  RHINE. 


BY  J.  ADDISON  ALEXANDER,  D.  D. 


I  hail  thee  as  an  ancient  friend, 

And  as  I  cmss  thy  line, 

My  democratic  knee  I  bend, 

To  greet  thee,  royal  Rhine. 

The  day  and  hour,  when  last  we  met, 
Come  o’er  mo  like  a  dream, 

As  then  I  saw,  I  sec  thee  yet, 
Unchanging,  changeful  stream. 

The  rush  of  waters  o’er  thy  bed, 
Distracts  my  laboring  brain  — 

Forever  dying,  never  dead — 

Buried  and  born  again. 

What  is  the  secret  of  thy  life  ? 

What  holds  thy  channel  fast, 

Amidst  the  elemental  strife, 

The  earthquake  and  the  blast? 

Why  is  it  that  tho  swollen  tide, 

Which  ever  northward  sweeps, 

So  warily  on  either  side 

Its  well-marked  station  keeps? 

Why  dost  thou  not,  old  Rhine,  at  length 
Break  thy  ignoble  chains, 

,  And  mustering  all  thy  mighty  strength 

Submerge  the  adjacent  plains  ? 

Thou  art  a  king  among  the  streams, 
Thou  river  deep  and  broad, 

In  regal  pomp  thy  service  gleams — 

To  man,  but  not  to  God. 

Thy  full  deep  current  bold  and  proud, 
f  In  his  almighty  view, 

Is  but  the  sprinkling  of  a  cloud, 

A  drop  of  morning  dew. 

Though  thou  shouldst  empty  every  rill, 
And  drain  the  neighboring  land, 

Thy  giant  waters  could  not  fill 
The  hollow  of  his  hand 

The  same  almighty  hand,  that  drives 
Thy  current  to  the  sea, 

Can  well  control  it,  when  it  strives 
*  And  struggles  to  be  free. 

And  if  at  times  that  hand  grows  slack, 
And  lets  thee  do  thy  worst; 

He  brings  thee  still  at  pleasure  back, 
And  rules  thee  as  at  first. 

So  when  I  bend  my  stubborn  knee, 

To  greet  thee,  royal  Rhine, 

I  render  homage,  not  to  thee, 

But  to  thy  Lord  and  mine. 
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ACQUISITION  OF  A  GOOD  NAME. 


BY  GAMMA. 


Reputation  and  character,  though  frequently  confounded,  are  as  widely 
different  as  heaven  is  from  earth.  The  former  is  the  estimation  in  which 
a  man  is  held,  and  may  be  just  or  unjust.  The  latter  is  the  form  and 
hue  of  the  spirit,  and  may  be  wholly  misunderstood.  It  is  manifest, 
therefore,  that  the  two  may  not  correspond.  Reputation  often  springs 
up  in  a  day  and  is  as  quickly  blasted  ;  because  it  is  based  upon  a  single 
act  which  is  no  test  of  true  greatness.  Character  demands  a  long  time 
for  its  formation,  and  reputation  should  advance  with  equal  pace,  neither 
faster  nor  slower.  Mushroom  growth  is  never  healthy.  It  is  the  sturdy 
oak  which  sends  its  roots  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  soil  for  centuries, 
that  can  withstand  the  rough  blasts.  Reputation,  however,  is  always 
based  upon  character,  real  or  supposed.  It  shoukl.be  the  true  measure 
of  our  inmost  worth.  Only  then,  is  it  to  be  desired.  This  is  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  a  good  name,  as  the  phrase  is  used  by  Solomon.  It  is  not  the 
favorable  opinion  which  the  hypocrite  receives,  and  under  the  cover  of 
which  he  carries  on  his  wicked  designs.  It  is  the  favorable  opinion  of 
the  good — an  opinion  which  is  deserved,  because  it  is  an  index  to  the 
soul.  Do  you  wish  to  acquire  a  good  name  ?  it  is  indispensable,  then, 
first  to  establish  a  good  character.  Our  task,  accordingly  will  be  to 
point  out  the  elements,  at  least  the  more  prominent  elements,  which  con¬ 
stitute  such  a  character. 

The  first  we  shall  name  is  self-respect .  Cherish  this  feeling  ;  for 
only  he  who  respects  himself,  has  a  right  or  title  to  the  respect  of  others. 
What,  shall  we  have  regard  for  one  who  will  be  guilty  of  any  meanness, 
it  matters  not  how  great  ?  It  is  impossible.  His  acts  forfeit  all  regard 
and  say  more  plainly  than  words  can  say,  that  he  cares  not  for  your 
opinion.  Cultivate  a  high  sense  of  honor  which  rightly  conceived  of, 
is  identical  with  true  self-respect.  Avoid,  however,  that  false  honor 
of  which  the  world  makes  so  much  account.  A  man  who  will  break 
every  tie  of  decency  and  morality,  who  will  rob  innocence  of  its  virtue 
and  God  of  his  glory,  receives  what  he  is  pleased  to  call  an  insult, 
challenges  the  supposed  offender,  meets  him  in  the  field,  and  sends  a 
bullet  to  his  heart.  Then  he  thinks  he  has  vindicated  his  honor. 
Honor  !  Poor  fool  !  he  has  no  honor,  and  I  care  not  whether  he  is  a 
Senator  at  Washington,  or  a  bully  in  New  York.  Respect  yourselves, 
young  men,  and  you  will  have  no  need  to  resort  to  the  pistol  and  the 
dagger  to  maintain  you  rights.  Pure  self-respect  is  farthest  in  the 
wrorld  from  pride.  Pride  stands  aloof  from  others  and  looks  down  upon 
them  with  contempt.  Because  of  some  distinction,  whether  of  birth, 
wealth,  .education  or  religion — for  there  is  a  spiritual  pride — it  cuts  it¬ 
self  off  from  men,  and  is  wrapt  up  in  itself.  The  proud  man  will  not 
deign  to  look  upon  the  poor,  however  respectable  they  may  be.  He 
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will  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  lowly  because  they  are  beneath  his 
station  in  society.  All  this  is  directly  opposed  to  true  self-respect.  He 
who  knows  his  worth  as  a  man  stands  above  all  such  distinctions,  and 
tramples  them  under  hi3  feet.  Respect  yourselves,  and  you  will  not  fail 
to  extend  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  to  the  humblest  mechanic  and  the 
most  ignorant  rustic.  It  is  not  poverty  as  such,  it  is  not  ignorance  as 
such,  that  is  contemptible.  It  is  poverty  associated  with  vice,  and  igno¬ 
rance  that  is  wilful.  The  poor  man  is  the  image  of  God  as  well  as 
yourself;  and  if  you  respect  that  image  in  your  own  bosom,  you  will 
respect  it  in  the  bosom  of  others.  The  feeling  we  ask  you  to  cultivate 
is  still  farther  removed  from  vanity.  The  vain  man  is  a  pitiable  object. 
He  is  always  prating  about  his  own  excellencies,  which  no  one  sees  but 
himself.  He  who  knows  himself,  and  only  he  can  respect  himself,  knows 
his  own  littleness.  Let  his  accomplishments  be  what  they  may,  he  is 
perfectly  conscious  that  they  are  far  short  of  what  they  might  be,  and 
he  is  little  disposed  to  be  vain.  His  insight  into  his  real  character  is 
too  deep  to  permit  him  to  trumpet  his  own  praises  abroad.  True  self- 
respect  is  always  associated  with  humility.  Only  the  humble  man  can 
become  truly  great,  and  the  great  man  is  always  humble.  I  do  not 
mean  that  he  has  no  sense  of  his  personal  worth,  and  of  his  superiority 
to  others.  Most  assuredly  he  has.  But  whatever  the  heights  he  may 
have  attained,  he  can  condescend  and  become  as  plain  as  the  plainest — 
and  that,  not  from  policy,  which  would  prove  him  destitute  of  honor, 
but  from  principle,  for  he  recognizes  in  all,  something  divine,  in  the 
presence  of  which  all  human  distinctions  fade  away.  Such  a  feeling  will 
make  you  shrink  from  deceit  as  unworthy  of  a  man.  If  you  respect 
yourself,  you  cannot  be  a  liar.  He  who  is  guilty  of  open  falsehood,  is 
mean  in  his  own  eyes.  His  soul  was  made  for  truth,  and  to  prevent  that 
truth  is  to  prevent  his  whole  nature.  And  the  lie,  if  nothing  else,  will 
bring  the  blush  of  shame  to  his  face.  But  while  there  are  few  who  so 
far  forget  their  dignity,  many  are  wily  and  cunning.  Such  a  character 
is  scarcely  less  odious  and  far  more  pernicious  than  that  of  the  open 
liar.  For  he  cloaks  his  designs  and  catches  the  unsuspecting  in  his  trap. 
Under  the  hypocritical  mask  of  friendship  and  politeness,  he  pulls  the 
wires  and  makes  the  puppets  dance  for  his  interests.  It  is  detestable, 
not  only  to  the  pious,  but  to  all  who  have  a  spark  of  honor  burning  in 
the  heart.  Be  open  and  candid.  Thus  will  you  be  able  to  maintain  re¬ 
spect  for  yourself,  and  win  respect  of  others.  Nor  can  you  take  the 
advantage,  if  you  have  a  proper  sense  of  your  own  dignity.  The  clerk 
who  secretly  puts  his  hand  into  his  employer’s  drawer  and  takes  out  the 
money  he  spends  for  his  pleasure,  is  already  lost  to  all  shame.  Attend¬ 
ance  at  those  hot-beds  of  vice,  the  theatre  and  the  brothel,  have  so  far 
corrupted  his  heart  that  he  will  hesitate  at  no  crime.  He  may  be  quick 
to  resent  an  injury,  he  may  talk  grandiloquently  about  his  honor,  but 
it  is  mere  talk,  for  he  has  less  honor  than  his  faithful  dog.  Respect 
yourself,  and  you  cannot  become  a  thief,  much  less  a  libertine,  than 
whom  hell  contains  no  viler  wretch.  To  nip  the  frail  flower  of  innocence 
in  its  bud,  and  then  leave  it  to  wither  and  die  in  this  cold  unfeeling  world 
— there  is  no  language  to  describe  the  heartlessness,  the  fieudishness  of 
the  act.  Young  men  1  maintain  your  honor,  cherish  your  self-respect. 
In  this  lies  your  safe-guard.  If  you  violate  its  dictates  but  once,  God 
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alone  can  tell  whether  you  will  not  sink  into  the  lowest  cess-pool  of  vice. 
When  tempted  to  do  what  is  mean,  ever  remember  you  are  a  man,  akin 
to  God  by  reason  of  the  Divine  image,  and  bearing  in  your  bosom  the 
seed  of  immortal  life.  Without  the  perpetual  presence  of  this  thought, 
as  a  principle  of  action,  you  may  not  claim  a  good  character,  or  hope 
for  a  good  name,  which  is  its  reward. 

A  higher  element  of  character  is  virtue,  which  is  in  fact  the  root  of 
all  self-respect.  There  is  something,  indeed,  which  passes  for  honor  in 
the  world,  and  on  which  men  greatly  pride  themselves.  The  robber,  for 
instance,  may  strictly  keep  his  word  with  a  comrade  in  crime.  It  is 
evidently,  however,  a  false  coin,  since  his  whole  life  is  one  continued  lie 
in  fact,  and  a  violation  of  the  first  principles  of  honor.  A  statue  may 
be  very  healthful  and  life-like  in  appearance,  but  it  is  without  a  beating 
heart  and  beaming  eye.  So  the  honor  which  springs  not  from  virtue, 
is  at  best  but  a  cold  form,  a  beautiful  corpse.  If  you  wish  to  acquire  a 
good  name,  you  must  not  be  satisfied  to  be  esteemed  honorable  among 
men.  You  must  cultivate  virtue  as  the  fountain  of  your  conduct.  You 
must  obey  the  voice  of  conscience  as  it  proclaims  the  law  of  God,  and 
follow  its  directions  whithersoever  they  lead,  even  at  the  peril  of  your 
lives  and  possessions.  Your  actions  must  grow  forth  from  moral  prin¬ 
ciples,  deeply  implanted  in  the  heart.  Thus  will  you  have  honor,  not 
only  in  the  sight  of  men,  but  what  is  far  better  and  rather  to  be  chosen, 
you  will  have  honor  in  the  sight  of  heaven.  To  enlarge  on  this  topic 
would  carry  us  beyond  our  prescribed  limit.  We  can  simply  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  a  few  points  of  special  importance  to  the  youth  of  our  age  and 
land.  Be  virtuous,  and  you  will  abhor  profanity.  The  habit  of  swear¬ 
ing  is,  I  believe,  more  common  in  America  than  in  any  country  on  the 
face  of  the  globe.  Some  of  our  countrymen,  traveling  in  foreign  cities, 
have  achieved  a  lasting  reputation  by  their  facility  in  inventing  new 
oaths  to  curse  their  God  and  damn  their  fellow-men.  Even  in  wicked 
Paris,  the  American  is  gazed  at  with  wonder  and  astonishment,  as  a 
moral  monstrosity.  And  there  is  a  superabundance  of  swearing  at  home. 
The  air  which  was  made  to  ring  with  the  praises  of  God,  is  polluted 
with  horrid  curses  which  make  the  blood  run  cold.  Nor  is  it  only  in 
the  larger  towns  and  cities  where  all  classes  are  congregated,  that  the 
vice  prevails.  As  far  as  my  observation  extends,  it  is  far  more  preva¬ 
lent,  at  least  in  an  open,  public  way,  in  our  villages.  In  the  city,  it  is 
more  confined  to  the  lower  groggery  and  beer  saloon,  where  the  rowdies 
assemble.  In  the  village,  you  can  hear  it  at  the  corners  of  every  street, 
at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  in  all  watches  of  the  night.  Your  very 
slumbers  are  disturbed  by  utterances  that  seem  more  as  if  they  came  up 
from  hell  than  from  the  lips  of  men  bearing  the  Divine  image.  It  is  a 
shocking  vice.  I  say  nothing  of  its  odiousness  in  the  sight  of  God. 
It  is  scarcely  less  odious  to  him  in  whom  a  single  feeling  of  self-respect 
lingers.  And  the  swearer  knows  this.  However  much  he  may  be 
addicted  to  the  habit,  though  every  sentence  he  utters  is  interlarded  with 
the  most  blasphemous  expletives,  yet  in  the  presence  of  a  holy  man  he 
feels  a  check,  a  restraint,  and  he  cannot  curse.  It  is  a  most  wicked 
perversion  of  sentiment  when  swearing  comes  to  be  regarded  as  the  mark 
of  a  gentleman.  Many  a  youth  supposes  that  to  show  that  he  is  free 
from  the  apron-strings  of  his  mother,  and  beyond  the  precincts  of  the 
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nursery,  he  must  fill  out  his  speech  with  vulgar  cant  and  horrid  oaths. 
And  many  children  of  riper  years,  say  forty  or  fifty,  instead  of  rebuking 
these  early  manifestations  of  vice,  will  laugh  at  the  incredible  smartness 
of  the  boy.  Now  if  you  wish  to  acquire  a  good  name  you  must  re¬ 
nounce  this  habit.  The  swearer  will  not  be  admitted  into  good  society. 
The  virtuous  will  not  tolerate  him.  If  he  is  ever  allowed  the  privilege 
of  their  company,  it  is  by  his  laying  aside  his  oaths,  for  the  time  at  least, 
and  by  his  speaking  decent  English.  As  well  might  he  expect  to  be 
received  into  the  finest  parlor  to  squirt  his  tobacco  juice  over  the  rich 
carpet,  as  to  gain  entrance  into  the  presence  of  the  respectable  to  pour 
into  their  ears  the  language  of  hell.  His  moral  filth  will  find  as  little 
acceptance  as  his  material.  Be  virtuous,  and  you  will  avoid  intemper¬ 
ance.  I  use  the  word  iu  its  widest  sense,  to  denote  immoderation  in 
living.  The  worst  form  doubtless  is  immoderation  in  drinking.  Avoid 
it,  young  man,  as  you  desire  the  esteem  of  others.  I  know  you  may 
say,  there  is  no  harm  in  a  glass  of  wine  or  a  glass  of  cider.  Very  well. 
The  evil  is  not  in  the  drinking,  but  in  the  excess.  Eating  is  lawful,  but 
over-eating  or  gluttony  is  a  sin.  Be  on  your  guard,  however  ;  there  is  . 
danger  here.  Very  few  who  resort  to  intoxicating  drinks  have  strength 
of  principle  enough  to  restrain  their  appetites.  Alcoholic  liquors  es¬ 
pecially  have  in  them  something  enticing,  which  draws  insensibly  from 
one  step  to  another  until  it  drags  its  victim  into  a  drunkard’s  grave. 
Many  a  youth  has  said  as  you  say,  who  yet  in  a  few  years  reeled  along 
the  street  and  finally  died  of  delirium  tremens.  Your  only  safety  lies 
in  abstaining  altogether  from  anything  that  will  intoxicate.  And  if 
you  are  earnestly  seeking  a  good  name,  the  disgrace  which  the  sot  brings 
ppon  himself  and  the  miserable  end  he  invariably  meets,  ought  to  be 
sufficient  to  make  you  watchful.  But  fast  living  is  no  less  intemperance 
than  drunkenness  is  ;  and  fast  living  is  a  characteristic  vice  of  the  age. 
Young  men  will  no  longer  live  within  their  means.  Expensive  dressing, 
expensive  parties,  expensive  pleasure  trips  soon  use  up  their  limited  sal¬ 
ary.  Everything  must  be  on  an  expensive  scale.  And  yet  rather  than 
not  be  considered  up  with  the  times,  they  will  spend  the  last  cent,  con¬ 
tract  heavy  debts  and  involve  themselves  in  ruin.  How  then  shall  they 
extricate  themselves  ?  The  answer  to  this  question  is  often  the  history 
of  enormous  crime — theft,  counterfeiting,  forgery,  and  not  uufrequently, 
murder.  Such  a  history  is  recorded  in  almost  every  newspaper  you  can 
read.  Young  men  !  be  moderate  in  all  your  desires.  If  your  income  is 
small,  let  your  expenses  be  in  proportion.  Be  not  ambitious  to  be  rank¬ 
ed  with  “  Young  America.”  Young  America  is  running  headlong  to 
destruction,  as  fast  as  his  legs  will  carry  him.  Suppose  you  are  poor; 
be  not  ashamed  to  acknowledge  your  poverty.  And  though  the  ac¬ 
knowledgment  may  call  forth  a  sneer  from  the  aristocrat,  it  will  give 
you  a  good  name  among  the  upright,  which  “  is  rather  to  be  chosen  than 
great  riches.”  Be  virtuous,  and  you  will  flee  licentiousness.  I  say  no¬ 
thing  now  of  the  Divine  vengeance  which  this  sin  more  than  any  other 
will  bring  down  upon  your  head,  nor  yet  of  the  blasting  effects  it  will 
exert  on  yourself,  ruining  your  health,  sapping  the  fountains  of  life,  eating 
like  a  canker  worm  into  your  very  vitals.  I  speak  of  it  ouly  as  regards 
the  estimation  into  which  it  will  bring  you  with  your  fellow  men.  Do 
not  think  you  can  conceal  the  vice.  It  will  stamp  itself  upon  your  couu 
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tenance,  it  will  look  out  from  the  eye,  it  will  infect  your  very  breath 
And  if  there  is  one  object  in  the  world  more  disgusting  than  another,  it 
is  the  visitant  of  her  whose  “house  is  the  way  to  hell,  going  down  to 
the  chambers  of  death. ”  He  is  a  moving  mass  of  impurity,  loathsome 
in  the  eyes  of  the  good,  and  causing  the  virtuous  female  to  shudder  in 
his  presence.  It  is  an  unenviable  reputation  he  gains.  His  every  move¬ 
ment  betrayed  his  vicious  habits,  and  every  pure  mind  will  shrink  from 
the  pollution  of  his  looks.  Young  man,  if  you  desire  a  good  name, 
“  keep  from  the  evil  woman,  from  the  flattering  of  the  tongue  of  the 
strange  woman.”  ♦ 

The  highest  element  of  a  good  character  is  religion.  As  personal 
honor  can  only  spring  from  the  soil  of  virtue,  so  virtue  can  only  spring 
from  the  soil  of  religion.  There  may  be  a  morality  indeed,  which  is 
altogether  of  earth.  The  atheist  himself  may  present  a  very  fair  exte¬ 
rior.  He  may  be  a  good  citizen,  a  faithful  husband,  a  kind  father  ;  he 
may  be  upright  in  all  the  relations  of  life.  So  was  the  Pharisee  ;  but 
with  all  that,  our  Saviour  pronounces  him  a  hypocrite — a  whited  sepul¬ 
chre,  beautiful  in  appearance,  but  inwardly  unclean.  Pure  virtue  must 
root  itself  in  grace.  All  its  acts  must  grow  forth  from  the  holy  princi¬ 
ple  of  love  to  God.  A  corpse,  though  it  is  dead,  may  present  the  form 
and  features  of  the  man.  So  the  conduct  of  an  individual  may  be  truly 
moral  in  human  eyes,  whilst  it  is  destitute  of  that  living,  animating 
power,  which  alone  can  give  it  worth  in  the  sight  of  heaven.  Let  re¬ 
ligion,  therefore,  be  your  last  and  highest  aim.  According  to  our  Re¬ 
deemer’s  word,  “  seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteousness.” 
This  implies  on  you,  first,  union  with  his  church.  There  can  be  no  true 
Christian  beyond  her  sacred  pale.  To  be  a  Christian,  is  to  be  a  member 
of  Christ ;  and  to  be  a  member  of  Christ,  you  must  become  a  member 
of  his  church,  “which  is  his  body,  the  fullness  of  him,  who  filleth  all 
in  all.”  You  must  seek  the  kiugdom.  That  kingdom  is  round  about 
you  ;  but  it  will  not  come  into  you  except  as  you  first  come  into  it.  It 
is  a  widely  prevalent  notion  that  a  man  must  first  become  a  Christian 
before  he  may  become  a  member  of  the  church.  The  notion  is  as  false 
as  it  is  pernicious.  If  you  are  a  Christian  without  the  church,  what 
need  of  the  church  ?  Why  did  Christ  then  shed  his  blood  on  her  behalf? 
Why  send  his  spirit  to  give  her  birth  ?  Why  promise  his  perpetual 
presence,  even  to  the  end  of  the  world  ?  The  very  object  of  the  church 
is  to  make  you  a  Christian.  Of  course,  a  certain  preparation  is  needed 
before  you  can  enter  into  her  bosom.  That  preparation  consists  in  “seek¬ 
ing  the  kingdom,”  which  implies  a  repentance  of  your  sins,  and  an 
earnest  longing  after  the  righteousness  of  God.  If  you  are  con¬ 
scious  of  a  hungering  and  thirsting,  you  must  come  to  the  means  of 
grace  which  are  designed  to  supply  your  wants  and  fill  your  soul.  Then 
at  your  entrance  into  her  enclosure,  through  holy  baptism,  you  begin 
the  Christian  life.  From  that  point  on,  you  must  grow  even  into  the 
fullness  of  men  in  Christ  Jesus,  Our  Lord.  Now  there  is  nothing  that 
so  gives  character  to  a  man  as  true  religion.  Who  are  they  that  are 
most  esteemed  ?  Are  they  not  those  who,  though  poor,  illiterate  and  of 
lowly  birth,  live  a  humble,  holy  life  ?  Has  it  not  been  so  in  all  ages  ? 
Is  it  not  so  in  every  community  ?  Whose  names  stand  brightest  ?  Are 
they  the  rich,  though  vicious  ?  The  learned,  though  disreputable  ?  All 
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society  bears  testimony  to  Christianity  as  that  which,  more  than  all  else, 
confers  “  a  good  name,  which  is  rather  to  be  chosen  than  great  riches.’, 
Do  you  wish,  therefore,  to  acquire  a  good  name.  First  of  all,  establish  a 
good  character,  which  combines  in  itself  these  three  elements  :  self-re¬ 
spect,  virtue  and  religion.  So  shall  you  have  honor,  not  only  with'men, 
but  honor  with  the  angels  and  honor  with  God. 


TIME  AND  ETERNITY. 

It  is  not  time  that  flie3  ; 

’Tis  we,  ’tis  we,  are  flying  ; 

It  is  not  Life  that  dies  ; 

’Tis  we,  ’tis  we  are  dying. 

Time  and  eternity  are  one; 

Time  is  eternity  begun  ; 

Life  changes,  yet  without  decay  ; 

’Tis  we  alone  who  pass  away. 

It  is  not  Truth  that  flies  ; 

’Tis  we,  ’tis  we,  are  flying  : 

It  is  not  faith  that  dies  ; 

’Tis  we,  ’tis  we,  are  dying. 

0,  ever-during  faith  and  truth, 

Whose  youth  is  age,  whose  age  is  youth  ! 
Twin  sisters  of  immortality, 

Ye  cannot  perish  from  our  sky. 

It  is  not  Hope  that  flies  ; 

’Tis  we,  ’tis  we,  are  flying: 

It  is  not  Love  that  dies  ; 

’Tis  we,  ’tis  we,  are  dying. 

Twin  streams,  that  have  in  heaven  your  birth, 
Ye  glide  in  gentle  joy  through  earth. 

Ye  fade,  like  flowers  beside  you  sown; 

Ye  are  still  flowing,  flowing  on. 

Yet  we  but  die  to  live ; 

It  is  from  death  we’re  flying  : 

For  ever  lives  our  Life  ; 

For  us  there  is  no  dying. 

We  die  but  as  the  spring  bud  dies, 

In  summer’s  golden  glow  to  rise. 

These  be  our  days  of  April  bloom  ; 

Our  July  is  beyond  the  tomb. 
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HEBREW  LEGENDS. 


TRANSLATED  BY  THE  EDITOR. 


XY1I. 

MEEKNESS  WINS,  AND  PASSION  REPELS. 

In  the  time  of  Herod,  the  Great,  as  he  is  falsely  called,  lived  the  wise 
Hillel,  a  peacher  of  the  people.  He  practiced  humility  and  meekness, 
as  becomes  one  who  is  truly  wise. 

Now,  it  came  to  pass,  that  a  heathen  came  to  Rabbi  Schammai,  who, 
surly  and  frowning  went  on  in  his  way.  “  I  wish  to  become  a  Jew,” 
said  the  heathen  to  this  Rabbi,  “  if  you  can  teach  me  the  whole  law  in 
the  time  I  shall  be  able  to  stand  on  my  one  leg  !”  Schammai  became 
enraged  at  these  irreverent  words,  and  drove  the  scoffer  away  with  his 
staff.  The  heathen  then  went  to  Hillel,  and  told  him  what  had  taken 
place.  In  a  friendly  way  the  wise  Hillel  said  to  him,  “  Forget  not  this  : 
What  is  not  pleasant  to  yourself,  that  do  not  to  your  neighbor  !  This 
is  the  whole  law,  and  all  else  only  serves  as  an  explanation  of  this.  Go 
then  and  fulfil  it !” 

The  heathen  thanked  him,  went  his  way,  and  became  a  good  and 
pious  man. 


XYIII. 

THE  HEATHEN  AND  THE  TWO  JEWISH  SAGES. 

Once  it  came  to  pass  that  a  heathen,  passing  by  a  synagogue,  heard 
the  teacher  read  as  follows  : 

“  These  are  the  garments  which  they  shall  make  :  a  breast-plate,  and 
an  ephod,  and  a  robe,  and  a  broidered  coat,  a  mitre,  and  a  girdle.” 
(Ex.  28:  4.)  Then  the  heathen  asked  for  whom  all  these  fine  garments 
were  intended?  It  was  answered  him,  “  For  the  High-priest !”  When 
the  heathen  heard  this,  he  went  to  Rabbi  Schammai  and  said  :  “Master, 
I  wish  to  become  a.  Jew,  but  only  on  the  condition  that  I  be  made  High- 
priest  !”  Schammai  drove  him  away  in  anger.  Then  he  went  to  Hillel 
and  told  him  of  it. 

This  mild  teacher  in  Israel  received  him  kindly,  and  said  to  him  :  “  My 
dear  friend,  have  you  ever  heard  that  any  one  has  been  made  King  with¬ 
out  having  first  been  taught  in  the  science  of  governing  ?  Whoever 
desires  to  be  made  High-priest,  must  first  make  himself  acquainted  with 
all  that  pertains  to  that  high  office.  Come,  then,  and  learn.”  Then 
Hillel  explained  to  him  the  eighteenth  chapter  of  Numbers.  When  they 
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came  to  the  seventh  verse  where  it  is  written  :  “  And  the  stranger  that 
cometh  nigh  shall  be  put  to  death, ”  the  heathen  asked  what  was  to  be 
understood  by  the  word  stranger. 

“  That  means  every  one  who  is  not  a  descendent  of  Aaron,”  said 
Hillel.  “Even  David,  the  King  of  Israel,  would  have  been  put  to  death 
had  he  undertaken  to  assume  the  discharge  of  the  sacred  duties  that 
belong  to  the  office  of  High-priest.” 

Then  the  heathen  man  said  within  himself :  “  If  the  greatest  man  iu 
Israel  was  not  counted  worthy  to  fill  this  office,  how  could  I,  a  poor 
stranger,  discharge  its  duties  I”  Then  he  gave  up  his  idea  of  becoming 
High-priest,  but  continued  diligently  to  study  in  the  law,  and  was  re¬ 
ceived  among  the  people  to  whom  God  had  said  :  “  Ye  shall  become  a 
kingdom  of  priests.”  Ex.  19:6. 

After  some  time,  these  three  all  met  together,  and  the  grateful  heathen 
convert  said  :  “  Schammai’s  haste  and  passion  nearly  drove  me  to  de¬ 
struction,  but  Hillel’s  humility  and  meekness  preserved  me  !  May  every 
blessing  descend  upon  thy  head,  Israel’s  excellent  teacher  !  for  thou 
hast  brought  me  under  the  cover  of  the  wings  of  Israel’s  God  !” 


DEATH’S  DOINGS. 


BY  ADA. 


Leaves  have  their  time  to  fall, 

And  flowers  to  wither  at  the  north  wind’s  breath, 

And  stars  to  set — hut  all — 

Thou  hast  all  season’s  for  thine  own,  0  Death. 

When  the  leaves  fall  under  the  first  breath  of  autumn,  or  the  rose 
bush  scatters  the  flowers  that  have  long  been  withering  on  its  stem,  we 
regard  it  as  the  order  of  nature  to  blossom,  to  ripen  and  decay  ;  and 
such,  some  would  vainly  persuade  themselves,  is  the  fate  of  man.  When 
the  aged  have  finished  their  journey  of  threescore  years  and  ten,  the 
grave  seems  like  the  long  home  to  which  they  have  been  traveling.  At 
the  death  of  the  young  we  pause  and  ask  how  can  this  be  ?  We  can¬ 
not  believe  that  the  very  lip,  the  blooming  cheek  and  the  bright  eye  are 
as  liable  to  fade  as  the  dim  sight  and  wrinkled  cheek  of  age  !  But  look 
around  !  Who  has  not  seen  a  sufferer  live  year  after  year  on  a  bed  of 
pain,  while  a  younger  and  a  stronger  frame  has  fallen  under  the  sickness 
of  a  few  weeks  ?  Who  has  not  seen  a  gray-haired  father  lay  his  son  iu 
the  grave,  or  a  grand-parent  weeping  over  the  little  tomb  of  a  grand¬ 
child  ?  We  know  that  the  aged  must  die,  but  we  require  some  start¬ 
ling  lesson  to  teach  us,  how  resistless  are  the  shafts  of  death.  Every 
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year  witnesses  the  departure  of  some  whom  we  knew  and  loved.  We 
recall  with  emotion  the  names  of  those  who  have  been  dear  to  us  in  life 
but  who  have  passed  into  the  silent  city  where  repose  the  dead  !  Is 
there  one  who  has  not  seen  some  one  go  to  the  eternal  world  with  whom 
he  delights  to  live  again  in  memory  ?  In  passing  the  Old  Church  Yard, 
we  often  pause  to  contemplate  the  brevity  of  life,  and  cast  a  glance 
o’er  the  tombs  of  the  departed;  and,  although  we  see  a  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  small  graves  than  large  ones,  we  think  it  more  natural  for  the 
aged  than  for  the  young  to  die,  and  we  can  scarcely  bring  ourselves  to 
realize  the  truth,  that  age  is  not  regarded  by  the  Reaper — Death  ! 

Death  shoots  his  deadly  arrows  everywhere,  and  rides  on  every  breeze  ! 
Can  we  believe  that  the  deep  and  earnest  passion  of  a  noble  nature  just 
swelling  into  every  beautiful  virtue,  should  never  manifest  its  power, 
should  never  unfold  itself?  What  longing,  what  aspirations  breathed 
in  the  still  night  beneath  the  silent  stars  ;  what  dread  emotions  of  curi¬ 
osity  ;  what  deep  meditations  of  joy  ;  what  hallowed  imaginings  of 
never  experienced  purity  and  bliss  ;  what  possibilities,  shadowing  forth 
unspeakable  realities  to  the  soul;  all  verge  to  their  consummation  in 
thee  !  The  dead  leave  behind  them  their  memory,  and  the  effects  of 
their  actions.  Their  influence  still  abides  with  us.  We  live  and  com¬ 
mune  with  them  in  their  writings,  and  we  enjoy  the  benefits  of 
their  labors.  They  admonish  us  by  their  very  silence  of  our  own  frail 
and  transitory  being.  They  instruct  us  in  the  true  value  of  life,  in  its 
noble  purposes,  its  duties,  and  its  destination.  They  spread  around  us  in 
the  reminiscences  of  the  past  sources  of  pleasing  though  melancholy  re¬ 
flections.  We  dwell  with  pious  kindness  on  the  virtues  of  the  departed. 
As  time  interposes  its  growing  distance  between  us  and  them,  we  gather 
up  with  more  solicitude,  the  broken  fragments  of  memory,  and  weave, 
as  it  were,  into  our  very  hearts  the  threads  of  their  history. 

Oh  !  death  what  art  thou  to  the  Christian,  but  the  gate  of  life  ;  the 
portal  of-  heaven  ;  the  threshold  of  eternity. 


ALLITERATIVE  POETRY. 

When  a  twister  a  twisting  will  twist  him  a  twist, 

For  the  twisting  his  twist  he  three  times  doth  entwist ; 
But  if  one  of  the  twists  of  the  twist  doth  untwist, 

The  twine  that  untwisteth,  untwisteth  the  twist. 

Untwisting  the  twine  that  untwisteth  between, 

He  twines  with  his  twister  the  two  in  a  twine ; 

The  twist  having  twisted  the  twines  of  the  twine, 

He  twisteth  the  twine  he  had  twisted  in  twain. 

The  twine  that  in  twisting  before  in  the  twine, 

As  twines  were  untwisted,  he  now  doth  entwune ; 
’Twixt  the  twain  intertwisting  a  twine  more  between, 
He  twisteth  his  twister,  makes  a  twist  of  the  twine. 
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THE  MILLER. 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 


It  is  not  the  miller  in  the  mill  that  we  are  thinking  of.  Though  we 
could,  no  doubt,  also  make  a  very  interesting  article  about  him ;  for  in 
our  boyhood  we  were  accustomed  to  hear  singularly  wild  and  weird 
stories  about  mills  and  millers.  Well  do  we  remember  how  our  boyish 
imagination  was  excited  to  its  utmost  by  tales  of  witches  in  mills — telling 
how  they  played  all  kinds  of  tricks  on  the  miller,  under  the  forms  of 
cats,  and  how  they  were  a  terror  to  the  neighborhood  in  general !  But 
as  we  are  not  on  this  subject  at  this  time,  we  will  leave  that  kind  of 
millers  to  their  own  troubles. 

It  is  of  a  well  known  butterfly  insect  called  the  Miller,  that  we  intend 
to  write.  He,  no  doubt,  bears  this  name  from  the  fact  that  he  seems 
covered  with  a  kind  of  white  meal,  and  always  looks  as  if  he  had  just 
come  out  of  a  flour  bag.  Not  only  from  this  circumstance  is  he  familiar 
to  our  readers,  but  also  from  a  peculiar  habit  he  has  of  flying  round  the 
candle  at  night.  Whether  the  light  has  a  stong  fascinating  power  over 
him,  or  whether  it  is  the  warmth  of  its  flame  that  he  loves,  perhaps  the 
learned  know  ;  we]  confess  ourselves  unable  to  divine  why  it  is  that  he 
seems  so  determined  on  the  flame  that  he  flies  around  it,  flies  close  up  to 
it,  flies  into  it  and  through  it,  till  he  is  so  singed  and  burnt  as  to  drop 
crippled  or  dead  on  the  floor  !  How  often  have  we  watched  this  singu¬ 
lar  insect  in  its  gyrations  about  the  candle,  and  wondered  over-much  at 
its  singular  habit  and  taste.  Much  time  have  we  lost  in  observing  the 
Miller,  from  the  time  he  made  his  first  circle  round  the  flame,  till  coming 
nearer  and  nearer,  bolder  and  more  desperate,  he  plunged  into  the  flame 
and  met  his  end  ! 

We  have  said  that  we  have  lost  time  at  this  ;  but  we  feel  inclined  to 
take  back  that  remark.  It  can  hardly  be  said  that  the  time  taken  up  in 
these  observations  was  lost.  For  in  our  own  mind  our  reflections  gen¬ 
erally  turned  us  into  a  strain  of  moralizing  ;  and  many  useful  lessons 
have  we  learned  from  these  millers.  Very  impressively  have  they 
taught  us. 

A  perfect  picture  of  human  life  have  we  seen  in  them,  now  often 
have  we  seen  similar  conduct  in  the  young.  With  what  a  fascinating 
power  have  we'  seen  them  drawn  nearer  and  nearer  to  some  plausible 
vanity,  to  some  gilded  means  of  ruin  !  Though  often  singed,  and 
wounded  and  burnt,  by  coming  too  near  it,  they  ventured  again — and 
then  again — till  they  plunged  into  it  soul  and  body,  and  were  in  soul 
and  body  lost !  As  in  the  case  of  the  Miller,  the  very  brilliancy  which 
fascinated  them  proved  their  ruin. 

Young  man,  are  you  not  perhaps  just  now  under  the  powerful  fasci¬ 
nation  of  a  power  that  will  sooner  or  later  prove  your  destruction.  Is 
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not  the  light  around  which  you  circle  with  so  much  delight,  concealing 
a  trap  for  your  ruin  ?  You  have  perhaps  had  some  intimation  of  this  in 
your  experience,  and  have  some  apprehensions  of  danger,  but  the  sweet 
allurement  attracts  you  nearer  !  We  beseech  you,  break  the  spell  in 
time.  Sit  down  some  evening  and  watch  the  Miller  that,  in  a  similar 
way,  courts  death  around  your  candle.  Observe  his  ways,  consider  his 
end.  Take  warning  from  his  fate,  and  be  wise  ! 


LEAVING  THE  PARSONAGE. 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 


Our  household  goods  are  safely  stown, 
And  some  are  on  the  way; 

The  parsonage  looks  bleak,  and  lone, 
And  desolate  to-day. 

In  our  new  home  are  waiting  friends, 
And  they’ll  be  kind,  I  know  ; 

A  tear  for  those  we  leave  behind, 

And — hasten,  let  us  go  ! 

Has  nothing  been  forgotten,  wife  ? 
Think  all  our  treasures  o’er  ; 

The  smallest  loved,  familiar  thing, 

If  left,  would  grieve  us  sore. 

A  slip  of  every  favorite  rose 
That  bloomed  before  our  door, 

I’ve  laid  in  moistened  muslin  neat, 

And  packed  among  our  store. 

The  fruit-trees  must  be  left  behind  ; 
But  I  have  grafts  of  all ; 

In  time  we’ll  have  of  every'kind, 

New  trees  as  nice  and  tall. 

The  children’s  swing  I’ve  taken  too, 
’Tis  safely  packed  away  ; 

’Twill  hang  in  a  new  place,  ’tis  true, 
But  old  will  be  the  play. 
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Is  any  thing  forgotten  still  ? — 

How  natural  is  the  fear  ! 

It  may  be  worth  but  half  a  dime, 

And  yet  be  worth  a  tear  ! 

Ah  ! — in  my  breast  this  moment,  wife, 

Some  softening  memories  rise  ; 

I  see  a  kiudred  feeling,  too, 

Deep  gleaming  in  your  eyes  ! 

I’m  thinking  of  a  tender  scene, 

Some  six  years  in  the  past ; 

And  you  are  thinking  of  the  same — 

You  thought  not  of  it  last ! 

There  was  a  tearful  parting  then  ; 

But  one  removed  that  day  ; 

"When  death  came  to  our  little  fold 
And  bore  a  lamb  away  ! 

How  fresh  is  all  before  me  still ; 

’Twas  March — a  thin  wet  snow 
Fell  on  the  marble  of  the  vault, 

Soon  as  it  lay  below  ! 

The  Farsonage  looked  lone  that  day — 

It  looks  not  now  so  drear  ; 

We  could  not  go  together  then, 

Nor  stay  together  here. 

And  shall  we  now  together  go 
And  leave  the  lone  one  here  ? 

No;  where  the  living  flock  abides 
The  dead  lamb  shall  be  near  ! 

Now,  wait  here  with  the  children,  wife, 

I  know  a  friend  that’s  kind, 

We’ll  bring  the  little  coffin  in — 

It  must  not  stay  behind. 

See  here  !  wrapped  in  brown  paper  neat — 
I  got  it  at  the  store — 

Our  treasure!  No  one  that  I  met 
Suspected  what  I  bore  ! 

Did  I  not  nicely  hide  it,  wife, 

From  every  curious  eye  ? 

’Twas  much  to  us,  but  naught  to  them 
Y\Tio  careless  passed  me  by  ! 

Now  let  us  all  together  go  ; 

We  leave  no  lone  one  here  ; 

But  where  the  living  flock  abides, 

The  dead  lamb  shall  be  near! 
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FLORENCE  NIGHTINGALE. 

In  this  lady  we  see  heroism  in  a  different  form.  A  single  lady  of  pri¬ 
vate  fortune,  actuated  by  the  broad  principles  of  humanity  and  religion, 
leaves  her  fathers  home,  her  country,  and  every  earthly  friend,  to  devote 
herself  as  a  nurse  to  the  sick,  and  a  comfort  to  the  dying.  Calmly  and 
patiently  she  braves  pestilence  and  perils  of  every  kind,  and  walks  on 
through  the  ranks  of  Turks  and  of  Christians,  diffusing  charity,  peace 
and  health.  By  the  force  of  patient  attention  to  the  most  repulsive 
duties,  she  reforms  hospital  management,  saves  the  lives  of  hundreds, 
if  not  thousands,  wins  the  ear  of  her  government  to  all  her  plans  and 
purposes  of  medical  reformation,  and  stimulates  the  hearts  of  multitudes 
of  brave  men  and  pious  women  to  the  highest  and  holiest  purposes  of 
life.  What  Howard  accomplished  in  the  reformation  of  prisons 
throughout  Europe,  she  will  be  found  to  have  done  eventually,  quietly 
but  effectually,  in  the  hospitals.  These  have  slain  in  times  past  about 
as  many  as  the  battle  field. 

Miss  Hix,  another  remarkable  lady  of  the  present  age,  has  labored 
with  equal  assiduity  and  as  much  success  in  behalf  of  the  insane.  From 
State  to  State  she  has  gone,  and  from  Legislature  to  Legislature,  simply 
to  plead  with  them  to  provide  proper  institutions  for  the  care  of  those 
whose  intellects  were  so  enfeebled  that  they  could  not  take  care  of  them¬ 
selves.  Her  brother,  a  distinguished  statesman,  aiding,  she  has  made  use 
of  statemanship  for  one  simple  and  only  object,  the  insane.  Now  these 
two  women  have  risen  to  real  greatness  and  heroism  by  employing 
their  strength  to  relieve  man’s  weakness.  It  is  just  where  man  proves 
weak  and  powerless  in  his  greatest  efforts,  that  room  is  made  in  nature 
for  woman’s  heroism  and  greatness  to  come  in  to  aid  and  to  raise  him. 
The  age  of  woman’s  greatness  has  not  passed  away. 


“THE  DEW  DR  OF.” 

One  beautiful  morning 

Two  children  were  plajing, 

And  gaily  with  flowers 

Themselves  were  arraying  ; 

Their  laugh  was  full  of  childish  gleo, 

And  echo  caught  it  merrily. 

“  Dear  sister,”  cried  Clara, 

“  Come  hither  and  see 
How  brightly  the  ‘  Dew  Drops’ 

Shine  over  the  lea — 

Do  tell  me  where  they  come  from,  love, 
And  who  can  bring  them  from  above3n 

The  other  stood  silent 

A  moment  t’would  seem, 

Then  intelligence  brightened 
Her  eyes’  gentle  beam  ; 

“  They’re  tears  (she  answer’d)  angels  shed 
Because  the  pretty  flowers  lie  dead.” 
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EDITORIAL  SEED-THOUGHTS. 


•“  Gather  up  tiie  Fragments  that  Remain,  that  Nothing  may  be  Lost.” 


SERVED  HER  RIGHT. 

Here  is  something  for  that  class  of 
young  ladies,  or  young  men,  who  out¬ 
grow  the  Fifth  Commandment,  and  on 
account  of  superior  cultivation  regard 
it  unfashionable  to  hold  aged  parents  in 
honor  when  they  happen  to  be  poor. 

La  Fayette  S.  Foster,  who  was  recent¬ 
ly  re-elected  to  the  United  States  Senate 
by  the  Connecticut  Legislature,  has  con¬ 
cluded  that  it  is  not  good  for  man  to  be 
alone,  as  he  is  soon  to  take  unto  himself 
a  wife.  The  lady  is  said  to  be  well 
known  in  Washington  society. 

If  reports  are  correct,  this  is  not  the 
first  time  Mr.  Foster  has  been  wounded 
by  the  little  god.  When  we  lived  in 
Connecticut,  says  a  writer  in  “  Life  Il¬ 
lustrated,”  we  recollect  hearing  a  story 
that  run  in  this  wise  : 

During  his  period  of  law  study  in  the 
southeastern  portion  of  the  State,  he 
became  acquainted  with  a  young  lady, 
of  prepossessing  appearance  and  more 
than  ordinary  accomplishments, a  daugh¬ 
ter  of  parents  of  the  highest  respecta¬ 
bility,  and  moving  in  the  most  fashiona¬ 
ble  circle  of  the  vicinity.  With  her  he 
entered  one  of  his  earliest  pleas,  and 
commenced  his  first  suit.  That  he  was 
successful,  is  evident  from  the  fact,  that, 
shortly  after  his  admission  to  the  bar, 
having  obtained  an  honorable  position 
and  business  connection,  arrangements 
for  consumating  the  marriage  were  made, 
and  the  route  for  their  bridal  tour  decid¬ 
ed.  He  added:  “On  our  return,  we 
shall  be  obliged  to  devote  a  short  time 
to  our  friends  here,  after  which,  if  you 
please,  we  will  pay  a  visit  to  my  old 
father  and  mother,  and  spend  a  few  days 
with  them.”  Now  La  Fayette  was  al¬ 
ways  a  good  boy,  and  was  taught  to 
honor  his  father  and  mother,  which 
early  became  to  him  a  pleasure  as  well 
as  a  duty.  He  had  received  from  them 
words  of  love  and  encouragement  which 
had  done  for  him  without  money,  (for 
they  were  poor,)  what  money  could 
never  have  done,  and  through  all  his 
privations  and  struggles  to  attain  an 
education  and  a  position  in  life,  he  had 
been  stimulated  and  supported  by  the 
thought  of  the  pleasure  his  success 


would  give  them,  and  lie  looked  forward 
to  the  day,  when  with  his  chosen  one,  ho 
should  meet  them  beneath  their  humble 
roof,  and  receive  again  their  blessings, 
to  be  one  of  the  happiest  he  should  ever 
experience. 

For  a  few  moments  the  lady  kept 
silence.  She  then  said  :  “  Mr.  Foster, 
you  know  I  have  been  educated  with  dif¬ 
ferent  ideas  from  yours,  and  have  always 
associated  with  people  whose  manners 
and  style  of  living  are  different  from 
those  of  jmur  parents,  and  although  I 
shall  make  no  objection  to  your  proposed 
visit,  I  wish  you  to  understand  that  I 
shall  not  expect  to  repeat  it  soon  or 
often,  and  that  I  shall  not  desire  to  as¬ 
sociate  with  people  of  their  class.” 

Nothing  could  have  surprised  him 
more  than  to  hear  these  words  from  her 
lips.  For  a  few  minutes  he  walked  the 
room,  seemingly  half  bewildered.  Then 
taking  his  hat  in  his  hand,  he  turned, 
and  with  words  more  emphatic  than  re¬ 
fined,  said  :  “  Madam,  I  am  glad  I  have 
found  you  out  in  time.  You  may  go  to 
the  d— 1.” 

The  last  we  heard  of  the  lady,  she 
was  still  living,  an  ancient  maiden,  hav¬ 
ing  seen  this  son  of  parents  she  consid¬ 
ered  beneath  her  notice,  filling  with 
honor  the  highest  public  offices  to  which 
his  fellow-citizens  could  promote  him. 


HUMBUG ! 

In  our  present  number  will  be  found 
a  very  sensible  article  exposing  the  un¬ 
righteousness  of  Gift  Stores — a  species 
of  humbug  which  has  of  late  become 
quite  popular  among  |soft-headed  and 
unthinking  old  men  and  maidens,  young 
men  and  children.  It  is  a  kind  of 
gambling  which  our  laws  as  they  at 
present  exist  do  not  reach,  and  which, 
it  would  seem,  there  is  not  moral  sense 
enough  in  the  community  to  frown 
down. 

Bogus  Jewelry  :  A  correspondent  of 
the  New  Hampshire  J ournal  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  published  at  Manchester,  gives  an 
item  in  regard  to  the  Bogus  Jewelry 
used  in  these  gifts  which  will  be  inte¬ 
resting  to  those  who  patronize  “gift- 
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book”  enterprises,  and  sucli  like  be¬ 
nevolent  schemes  to  put  into  the  hands 
of  purchasers  jewelry  which  is  “itself 
worth  more  than  the  price  ”  of  the  par¬ 
ticular  article  that  is  ostensibly  pur¬ 
chased  : 

I  came  through  Lynn,  Boston,  etc.,  to 
the  little  manufacturing  village  called 
N.  E.  VilaSe,  and  learned  something 
about  making  the  bogus  jewelry  with 
which  the  country  is  flooded,  either  by 
peddlers  or  gift-book  enterprise.  One 
company  is  making  ear-drops  of  a  com¬ 
position  called  oreide,  which  will  sell 
for  gold,  but  is  not  worth  so  much  as 
brass.  The  other  company  is  manufac¬ 
turing  gold  chains  out  of  German  silver, 
brass,  oreide.  The  process  of  making 
was  interesting  to  me,  and  may  be  to 
others.  I’ll  give  it  : 

The  links  are  cut  from  wire  or  plate, 
according  to  the  kind  of  chain  ;  some¬ 
times  soldered  before  putting  into  a 
chain,  and  somtimes  afterward.  After 
it  is  linked,  it  is  drawn  through  a  ma¬ 
chine  to  even  it — boiled  in  vitriol  water 
to  take  off  the  scales  caused  by  heating 
— drawn  through  a  limbering  machine, 
and  dipped  in  acid,  to  clean  it,  after 
which  it  is  dipped  in  a  solution  of  pure 
silver,  and  finally  dipped  in  gold  col¬ 
oring — making  a  chain  which  they  sell 
at  the  rate  of  $12  to  $18  a  dozen.  This 
is  gift-enterprise  jewelry,  which  is  mark¬ 
ed  “Lady’s  splendid  gold  chain,  $12;” 
“  Gent’s  guard,  $8”  or  “  $10.”  etc.  The 
ear-drops  cost  less,  and  are  often  mark¬ 
ed  higher. 


A  SUDDEN  AND  SOLEMN  DEATH. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  the  steamer 
“  Lady  Elgin”  sunk  a  short  time  ago  on 
one  of  the  western  lakes,  when  over  two 
hundred  lives  were  lost.  About  ten 
miles  from  shore,  at  2  o’clock  on  a  dark 
rainy  night,  the  boat  was  struck  by  a 
schooner.  One  on  board  gives  the  fol¬ 
lowing  :  “  The  two  vessels  separated  in¬ 
stantly,  and  the  Augusta  drifted  by  in 
the  darkness.  At  the  moment  of  colli¬ 
sion,  there  was  music  and  dancing  going 
on  in  the  forward  cabin.  In  an  instant 
after  the  crash  all  was  still,  and  in  half 
an  hour  the  steamer  sunk.  I  passed 
through  the  cabins  ;  the  ladies  were  pale 
but  silent ;  there  was  not'a  cry  or  shxflek. 
No  sound  was  heard  butpthe  rush  of  the 
steam  and  the  surge  or  the  heavy  sea. 
Whether  the  ladies  were  not  fully  aware 
of  their  danger,  or  whether  their  appall¬ 


ing  situation  made  them  speechless,  I 
cannot  tell.” 

I  too  must  fall — 

Death  awaits  us  all — 

Solema  and  true ! 

But  not  in  the  hall 
Of  the  giddy  ball, 

Would  I  hear  the  eall, 

O  God,  from  Thee. 


WOMAN  IN  ADVERSITY. 

Where  is  the  man  that  cannot  confirm 
the  truth  of  the  following  sensible  re¬ 
marks:  Woman  should  be  more  trusted 
and  confided  in  as  wives,  mothers  and 
sisters.  They  have  a  quick  perception 
of  right  and  wrong,  and,  without  always 
knowing  why,  read  the  present  and  the 
future,  read  characters  and  acts,  designs 
and  probabilities,  where  man  sees  no 
letter  or  sign.  What  else  do  we  mean 
by  “mother  wit,”  save  that  woman  has 
a  quicker  perception  and  readier  inven¬ 
tion  than  man  ?  How  often,  when  man 
abandons  the  helm  in  despair,  woman 
seizes  it,  and  carries  the  home  ship 
through  the  storm !  Man  often  flies 
from  home  and  family,  to  avoid  impend¬ 
ing  poverty  or  ruin.  Woman  seldom,  if 
ever,  forsook  home  thus.  Woman  never 
evaded  mere  temporal  calamity  by  sui¬ 
cide  or  desertion.  The  proud  banker 
rather  than  live  to  see  his  poverty  ga¬ 
zetted,  may  blow  out  his  brains,  and 
leave  wife  and  children  to  want,  protec¬ 
torless.  Loving  woman  would  have 
counseled  him  to  accept  poverty,  and 
live  to  cherish  his  family,  and  retrieve 
his  fortune.  Woman  should  be  counsel¬ 
ed  and  confided  in.  It  is  the  beauty  and 
glory  of  her  nature,  that  it  instinctively 
grasps  at  and  clings  to  the  truth  and 
right.  Keason,  man’s  greatest  faculty, 
takes  time  to  hesitate  before  it  decides  ; 
but  woman’s  instinct  never  hesitates  in 
its  decision,  and  is  scarcely  ever  wrong 
where  it  has  even  chances  with  reason. 
Woman  feels  where  man  thinks,  acts 
where  he  deliberates,  hopes  where  he 
despairs,  and  triumphs  where  he  falls. 


•  -  ECCENTRIC  MALADIES. 

A  gentleman  is  mentioned  by  Dr. 
Beattie,  who,  after  a  blow  on  the  head, 
lost  his  knowledge  of  Greek,  but  did 
not  appear  to  have  lost  anything  else. 
A  frequent  modification  consists  in  put¬ 
ting  one  name  for  another,  but  always 
using  the  words  in  the  same  sense  ;  thus 
a  gentleman  affected  in  this  manner, 
when  he  wanted  coals  put  on  the  fire, 
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always  called  for  paper,  and  when  lie 
wanted  paper,  called  for  coals ;  and 
these  words  he  always  used  in  the  same 
manner.  Dr.  Gregory  used,  in  his  lec¬ 
tures,  to  mention  the  case  of  a  clergy¬ 
man,  who,  while  laboring  under  an  af¬ 
fection  of  the  brain,  spoke  nothing  but 
Hebrew,  the  last  language  he  had  ac¬ 
quired.  Dr.  Prichard  mentions  an  Edg- 
lish  lady,  who,  in  recovering  from  an 
apoplectic  attack,  always  spoke  to  her 
attendants  in  French,  as  she  had  abso¬ 
lutely  lost  the  knowledge  of  the  English 
language.  This  continued  about  a 
month.  The  celebrated  Dr.  Broussonet 
lost,  after,  a  slight  apoplectic  attack,  the 
power  of  pronouncing  substantive  nouns 
whether  in  French  or  Latin.  Thus,  when 
he  wished  to  pronounce  apple,  he  de¬ 
scribed  it  by  its  qualities.  When  the 
noun  was  shown  to  him,  written  or 
printed,  he  immediately  recognized  it, 
but  he  had  no  power  to  designate  it 
spontaneously.  Cuvier,  in  his  lectures, 
relates  a  similar  case  of  a  person  who 
had  only  lost  the  memory  of  substantive 
nouns,  but  could  pronounce  all  adjec¬ 
tives. 


A  SNAKE  DUEL. 

A  traveler  saw  two  snakes,  a  blac^ 
snake  and  a  rattlesnake,  in  the  road  ^e' 
fore  him,  moving  round  in  a  circle  an(l 
apparently  following  each  other.  Tkis 
cautious  manoeuvre  was  pursued  for 
some  time,  the  circle  closing  at  each 
round,  until,  when  within  a  few  feet,  the 
blacksnake  was  observed  to  stop,  coil 
and  place  itself  in  an  attitude  to  strike. 
The  rattlesnake  then  passed  round  its 
antagonist  several  times,  lessening  the 
distance  at  each  round,  when  it  also 
stopped  and  began  to  coil.  But  before 
it  was  ready  to  strike,  the  blacksnake 
suddenly  darted  upon  it.  The  evolu¬ 
tions  were  too  rapid  to  be  detected  ;  and 
when  it  was  again  distinctly  observed 
*  both  snakes  were  stretched  out  at  full 

length - the  rattlesnake  enveloped  in 

the  folds  of  the  black,  which  had  also 
seized  the  rattlesnake  at  the  back  of  the 
head,  and  held  him  there.  After  a  short 
interval,  the  black  snake  gradually  un¬ 
folded  itself,  loosened  its  grip  with  its 
mouth  from  the  rattlesnake’s  head,  and 
moved  away.  On  examination,  the  rat¬ 
tlesnake  was  found  to  be  dead,  and  ap¬ 
parently  every  bone  in  its  body  was 
crushed. 


TUE  LIGHT  OP  HOME. 

A  traveler  was  returning  towai-ds  his 
home  after  long  wanderings  in  distant 
lands,  and  his  heart  was  full  of  happi¬ 
ness  and  hope.  Many  years  had  passed 
sisne  he  had  seen  his  father  and  mother, 
and  the  thought  of  so  soon  meeting 
them  again  gave  wings  to  his  feet. 
While  he  was  still  upon  the  mountain 
which  he  had  to  cross  before  reaching 
his  native  village,  night  came  on  ;  and 
for  some  time  it  was  so  dark  that  lie 
could  scarcely  see  the  staff  in  his  hand ; 
and  when  he  descended  into  the  valley 
he  lost  his  way,  and  wandered  backwards 
and  forwards,  till  at  length,  in  deep  sor¬ 
row,  he  murmured  to  himself,  “  Oh  that 
I  could  meet  with  some  fellow-creature 
who  would  guide  me  back  into  the  right 
roa  J,  after  all  my  useless  efforts  to  find 
it !  With  what  gratitude  would  I  repay 
him  !”  So  saying  he  stood  still  and  watch¬ 
ed  for  a  guide.  W’liile  he  was  waiting, 
uncertain  which  way  to  turn  his  steps, 
he  saw  gleaming  in  the  distance  a  feeble 
light  amidst  the  darkness,  and  its  beams 
cheered  him  as  it  flickered  in  the  gloom. 
“Hail!”  cried  he,  “thou  messenger  of 
rest !  Thou  tellest  me  of  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  some  dwelling  place  where  I 
can  obtain  shelter,  and  food,  and  repose. 
The  glowing  beams  of  the  morning  sun 
have  never  seemed  to  me  so  gladdening 
as  thy  feeble  ray  which  now  shines  be¬ 
fore  me.”  He  went  with  hasty  steps 
towards  the  distant  light,  expecting  each 
moment  to  see  the  man  who  bore  it. 
But  it  was  only  a  “Will  o’ the  Wisp,” 
which,  taking  its  rise  from  the  marshy 
lands,  hovered  over  the  stagnant  pools. 
He,  however,  wandered  on,  beguiled  by 
it,  till  he  came  to  the  steep  bank  of  a 
river.  Just  at  that  moment  he  heard 
a  voice  behind  him  crying,  “  Stop,  if 
you  wish  to  avoid  death  !”  He  stood  and 
gazed  round  him.  It  wms  the  voice  of  a 
fisherman,  who  called  to  him  from  his 
boat.  “Why,”  said  he  astonished, 
“  should  I  not  follow  the  friendly  light  ? 
I  am  a  traveler  and  have  lost  my  way.” 
“  Friendly  light  do  you  call  it?”  return¬ 
ed  the  fisherman,  “  it  is  but  a  treacher- 
1  ous  vapor,  that  lures  men  on  to  destruc¬ 
tion  !  See  how  unsteadily  it  gleams,  this 
evil  production  of  night  and  darkness  !” 
As  he  spoke,  the  flickering  marsh-light 
expired.  The  traveler  thanked  the  fish¬ 
erman  for  his  preservation  with  heart 
felt  gratitude ;  but  he  was  astonished 
and  said,  “You  ought  to  thank  God,  for 
he  it  was  who  so  ordered  it  that  I  should 
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be  in  my  boat  upon  this  river.  How  can 
a  man  see  his  brother  man  in  error  and 
not  strive  to  guide  him  in  the  right  way?” 
Then  the  kind-hearted  fisherman  di¬ 
rected  the  traveler  in  the  road  to  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  dwelling.  He  followed  the  path 
pointed  out  to  him,  and  soon  saw  the 
welcome  light  of  home  shining  with  a 


bright  and  steady  ray,  now  doubly  dear 
to  him  from  the  many  dangers  and  dif¬ 
ficulties  he  had  gone  through  before 
reaching  it.  He  knocked :  the  door  was 
opened ;  and  parents,  brothers  and  sis¬ 
ters  hung  round  his  neck,  kissed  him, 
and  wept  tears  of  joy  at  his  return. 


NOTES  ON  NEW  BOOKS. 


A  New  Book  :  Lindsay  and  Blakiston 
■  of  Philadelphia,  have  in  press,  and  will 
publish  about  the  middle  of  October,  a 
new  book  by  the  Editor  of  the  Guardian. 
The  following  is  the  Title  page  : 

The  Golden  Censer:  Or  Devotions  for 

Young  Christians.  By  Rev.  II.  Har- 

baugh. 

This  book  is  designed  as  a  manual  of 
devotion  for  catechumens  and  such  as  be¬ 
gin  a  religious  life,  and  also  for  the 
young  generally  after  they  are  in  full 
communion  with  the  church.  It  contains 
Meditations,  Prayers,  Instructions  and 
counsels  for  young  Christians.  Medita¬ 
tions  on  Baptism  and  the  Lord’s  Supper ; 
Preparation  for  confirmation  and  the 
Lord’s  Slipper  ;  Private  preparation  for 
Public  Worship;  Prayers  for  morning 
and  evening  each  day  of  the  week ; 
Prayers  for  seasons  of  sickness  ;  Devo¬ 
tions  for  the  festival  seasons  ;  Miscella¬ 
neous  prayers;  Thoughts  forjyoung  Chris¬ 
tians,  &c.  Besides  numerous  beautiful 
forms  of  devotion  from  all  ages  of  the 
church.  It  will  also  contain  a  beauti¬ 
ful  certificate  of  confirmation  as  an  or¬ 
namental  frontispiece  ;  and  small  certif- 
ficates  of  Birth  and  Baptism,  with  de¬ 
votions  for  the  anniversaries  of  these 
memorial  days.  It  will  be  published  in 
neat  portable  or  pocket  form  of  the  usual 
hymn  book  size.  It  is  hoped  that  it  will 
be  just  such  a  book  of  devotion  as  Pas¬ 
tors  would  desire  to  see  placed  in  the 
hands  of  Catechumes  when  they  begin 
£0  attend  instructions,  and,  as  will  still 


serve  them  as  a  book  of  devotion  when 
they  shall  have  become  full  members  of 
the  church. 


The  New  American  Cyclopaedia :  A  Dic¬ 
tionary  of  General  Knowledge.  Edited 
by  G  eorge  Ripley  and  Charles  A.  Dana. 
Yol.  X.  Jerusalem — Macferrin.  New 
York,  D.  Appleton  &  Company,  443 
and  445,  Broadway.  London  ;  16  Lit¬ 
tle  Britain,  1860. 

This  mammoth  work  has  been  steadily 
carried  forward  until  it  has  now  reached 
the  tenth  volume.  We  have  carefully 
examined  volume  after  volume  as  they 
have  been  issued  ;  and  our  readers  will 
remember  the  favorable  opinion  we  have 
frequently  expressed  in  regard  to  its 
merits  as  a  comprehensive  and  reliable 
work.  Messrs.  Ripley  and  Danaare  well 
known  in  the  literary  world ;  and  they 
have  proved  themselves  thus  far  fully 
equal  to  the  -  herculean  task  they  have 
undertaken.  What  labor  and  patience 
does  such  a  work  involve  ;  Each  volume 
averages  over  2000  subjects  ;  aaid  yet 
we  discover  no  weariness  in  the  authors. 
The  same  care,  freshness,  and  complete¬ 
ness  characterizes  this  volume  as  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  beginning  of  the  work'. 
The  work  is  to  be  finished,  we  believq, 
in  sixteen  volumes.  It  will  be  a  library 
in  itself ;  and  no  one  who  can  afford  the 
price  should  deny  himself  the  advantage 
of  possessing  it.  It  can  beupfocured  of 
Elias  Barr  &  Co.,  in  Lancaster.  Three 
dollars  a  volume,  in  cloth  binding. 
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The  Guardian  has  finished  its  first  Decade  of  jrears.  T-  n  volumes  are  before  tin 
public  ;  and  with  the  First  of  January,  1860,  it  enters  upon  its  Eleventh  Year.  It  ha.- 
therefore  had  a  sufficient  history  to  establish  its  character,  and  to  be  known  by  its  \ 
Units.  We  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  its  friends  to  this  Prospectus  of  a  new 
volume.  ,u  \ 

In  its  principles,  purposes,  and  general  spirit  we  have  no  changes  to  propose. 
Truth  and  Right  are  unchangeable —error  and  wrong  are  always  the  same.  It  will 
continue  to  contend  for  the  one,  and  resist  the  other. 

This  Magazine  will  be,  as  heretofore,  devoted  to  the  highest  interests  of  the  young, 
at  the  most  solemn  and  interesting  period  of  their  life.  It  will  offer  its  friendly  coun¬ 
sels  to  them  in  an  earnest  though  free  and  cheerful  way.  It  will  solemnly  seek  to  warn 
ihem  against  the  wrong,  and  affectionately  allure  them  to  the  right.  The  Editor  will 
endeavor  to  make  its  contents  true,  pure,  fresh,  and  healthy  as  the  morning  of  life.  It 
will  particularly  urge  self-culture  and  early  piety  as  of  the  highest  importance  and  cul- 
iivate  the  home-feeling  as  a  sacred  element  in  social  purity  and  peace.  It  will  seek 
to  move  in  the  element  of  its  motto  :  “  Life — Light — Love.” 

The  Guardian  has  no  denominational  or  party  bias.  It  interferes  not  with  contro¬ 
versies  either  in  Church  or  State.  It  is  its  ambition  t.o  take  the  quiet  way  of  peace 
and  love.  It  would  turn  the  attention  of  its  readers  to  that  first  and  greatest  of  duties, 
t  he  cultivation  of  the  heart,  mind,  social  feelings  and  pious  affections.  It  will  have 
its  reward  if  it  can  be  the  means  of  making  Hearts  better,  Homes  happier,  and  Heaven 
surer.  The  evidence  that  it  has  in  a  degree  done  this,  which  the  experience  of  years 
has  furnished,  is  more  precious  to  us  than  gain  or  gold.  Cheerfully,  hopefully,  and 
believingly  we  lookinto  the  future  as  wc  take  our  pilgrim-staff  in  hand  to  travel  another 
3  ear. 

The  Guardian  contains  thirty-two  pages  monthly,  making  a  handso-me  volume  of' 
three  hundred  and  eighty-four  pages  at  the  end  of  the  year.  .  1m 
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dian  acceptable  and  profitable  to  its  readers. 
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Any  one  who  sends  us  a  club  of  15  subscribers  with  §15  cash,  shall  receive  a  beau¬ 
tiful  illustrated  aopy  of  the  “Birds  of  tiie  Bible.” 
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SPECIAL  NOTICE. 

The  Editor  of  The  Guardian  has  received  and  accepted  a  call  to 
the  Pastorate  of  St.  Jchnrs  Reformed  Congregation,  in  Lebanon,  Pa, 
We  expect  to  remove  to  that  place  soon  after  the  first  of  October,  so 
that  at  the  time  this  number  reaches  our  readers,  we  hope  to  be  located 
In  our  new  home.  The  Guardian  will  continue  to  be  issued  from  Lan¬ 
caster.  All  letters  pertaining  to  business  will  be  addressed  as  heretofore 
to  the  Publishers,  Pearsol  &  Geisfe,  No.  15,  South  Queen-st.,  Lancaster.- 
All  letters  relating  to  the  Editor’s  work,  will  be  addressed  to  “  The 
Editor  of  the  Guardian/*  or  to  myself  by  name,  at  Lebanon,  Pa. 


OUR  EXCHANGES 

Will  please  notice  the  above  change,  and  have  their  'periodicals  directed 
accordingly.  There  is  none  we  would  like  to  miss,  and  shall  look  for 
each  friendly  face  in  our  new  home.  So  please,  brother  editors,  have 
the  change  made  forthwith,  and  do  not  insist  iu  having  us  at  Lancaster, 
when  in  fact  we  shall  not  be  there 


THE  GUARDIAN. 
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THE  SWELLINGS  OF  JORDAN. 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 


How  wilt  thou  do  in  the  swelling  of  Jordan. —  [Jer.  12:  5. 

The  Jordan  is  a  river  in  the  Holy  Land,  which  rises  in  Mount  Leba¬ 
non,  and  rolls  on  through  the  lake  of  Gennesareth  into  the  D.ead  Sea. 
On  ordinary  occasions  it  is  small  and  tame  ;  but  in  the  Spring,  when  the 
snows  of  Lebanon  begin  to  melt,  it  becomes  wild  and  chafey,  and  pours 
along  in  a  fearful  deluge,  threatening  the  country  on  all  sides.  Wo  to 
him  who  attempts  to  cross  it,  while  it  is  in  this  angry  mood  !  This  is 
called  “  the  swelling  of  Jordan.” 

Not  only  is  there  danger,  at  this  time,  from  the  angry  floods ;  but, 
the  Jordau  having  double  banks,  one  for  low  water,  the  other,  farther 
out,  for  high  water,  the  space  between  is  a  thicket  of  bushes  and  reeds, 
where  wild  and  dangerous  beasts  find  a  lair  when  the  river  is  low,  but 
from  which  they  are  driven  by  its  swellings ;  these  prowl  out  into  the 
country,  a  terror  {o  all  they  meet.  To  this  the  prophet  alludes  when  he 
says,  of  the  enemy  that  shall  come  up  against  Israel  :  “  Behold,  he  shall 
come  up  like  a  lion  from  the  swelling  of  Jordan  against  the  habitation 
of  the  strong.”  Jer.  49:  19. 

At  the  time  when  the  prophet  spake  the  words  under  our  caption,  the 
children  of  Israel  deserved  judgments  for  their  disobedience  to  God,  and 
their  idolatrous  service  of  Baal.  As  always,  God’s  judgments  tarry  not 
neither  does  his  righteousness  sleep.  He  tells  them  of  rising  evils,  that 
are  rolling  up  like  angry  waves  towards  them  from  all  sides.  He  had 
previously  visited  them  by  small  judgments,  whose  approach  he  com¬ 
pares  to  feeble  footmen  ;  and  even  these  were  too  strong  for  them  ;  what 
now  will  they  do  when  more  formidable  evils  appear — evils  which  he 
compares  with  triumphant  troops  of  horsemen,  whose  rage  is  like  the 
“swellings  of  Jordan.”  As  though  God  would  say,  in  holy  irony, 
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11  Now  make  thyself  strong,  0  rebellious  Israel,  and  withstand  my  judg¬ 
ments.”  But  what  reason  have  you  to  hope  that  you  shall  prevail 
against  the  strength  of  your  God  ?  For,  “if  thou  hast  run  with  foot¬ 
men,  and  they  have  wearied  thee,  then  how  canst  thou  contend  with 
horses?  and  if  in  the  land  of  peace,  wherein  thou  trustedst,  they  wea¬ 
ried  thee,  then  how  wilt  thou  do  in  the  swelling  of  Jordan  ?” 

The  principle  laid  down  by  the  prophet  is  this  :  If  we  are  not  able  in 
our  own  strength  to  resist  effectually  the  smaller  judgments  of  God,  it  is 
folly  to  think  of  resisting  the  larger  ones.  If  small  evils  overcome  us, 
we  cannot  hope  to  withstand  greater  ones  ;  and  if  it  is  necessary  to 
think  beforehand,  how  will  we  act  when  small  afflictions  and  trials  meet 
ns,  it  is  much  more  necessary  to  stand  prepared  for  those  which  are,  in 
strength,  like  “horsemen,”  and  in  rage,  like  the  “swellings  of 
Jordan.” 

We  might  enlarge  on  this  principle  in  numberless  details,  but  we 
must  confine  ourselves  to  one  particular.  It  is  this  :  If  the  many  small 
waves  of  trial  and  trouble,  which  roll  against  us  in  this  life,  often  cast  us 
down  in  sorrow  to  the  the  earth,  it  is  wise  and  necessary  for  us  to  ask 
beforehand  how  we  will  do  in  the  dark  and  swelling  waters  of  death, 
when  our  bark  begins  to  buffet  the  waves  of  an  eternal  sea  !  If  the 
waves  of  life  trouble  us,  will  not  the  waves  of  death  trouble  us  more  ? 

There  is  great  propriety  in  comparing  death  with  the  swelling  of  Jor¬ 
dan.  The  idea  of  death  as  a  stream,  dividing  this  life  from  the  life  to 
come,  is  very  ancient  and  very  common.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
pagans  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  conceived  of  a  stream  as  rolling 
its  dark  waters  between  this  and  the  future  life,  across  which  the  dead 
had  to  pass. 

Death,  under  the  image  of  a  stream  has  also  long  been  familiar  to 
Christian  ideas.  The  Psalmist  says,  in  view  of  those  multitudes,  which 
God’s  judgments  carried  aw'ay  for  their  disobedience  in  the  wilderness  : 
“  Thou  carriest  them  away  as  with  a  flood.” — Ps.  90:  5.  Which  idea 
is  beautifully  paraphrased  by  Watts  : 

Death,  like  an  overflowing  stream, 

Sweeps  us  away ;  our  life’s  a  dream. 

The  image  is  in  every  respect  appropriate,  beautiful  and  impressive.  A 
stream — how  calm,  and  yet  how  mighty  !  So  is  death.  A  stream — 
how  solemn  and  doleful  are  its  low  mysterious  murmurs  !  So  is  death. 
A  stream — ever  changing,  aud  yet  ever  the  same,  so  is  death  ;  one  gen¬ 
eration  follows  another,  and  the  stream  is  unbroken — mortals  are  always 
gliding  on  it  after  one  another,  and  yet  never  are  the  same  ones  long 
seen.  A  stream — how  its  surface  changes — now,  sweet  as  a  May  morn¬ 
ing,  it  “  breaks  into  dimples  and  laughs  in  the  sun  ;”  and  now  it  grows 
sullen,  dark,  rough  and  raging  !  So  is  death.  When  a  Christian  ap¬ 
proaches  it,  its  features  grow  calm  as  those  of  a  sleeping  infant  ;  and 
when  a  sinner  draws  near,  it  heaves,  and  foams,  and  frowns  like  a  whirl¬ 
pool,  and  throws  up  is  gaping  waves  to  offer  him  a  cold  and  fearful  em¬ 
brace.  A  stream  also,  bears  all  that  is  cast  upon  it,  or  that 
flows  into  it,  to  the  ocean  ;  so  death  carries  all  away  to  the  eternal  sea. 
How  very  properly,  therefore,  is  death  compared  to  a  stream,  that  flows 
along  the  evening  side  of  this  mortal  life,  dividing  this  narrow  life  of 
probation  from  the  solemn  mysteries  of  an  eternal  state  ! 
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Just  as  familiar  as  it  is  to  Christian  ideas  to  call  death  a  stream,  so 
common  is  it  to  call  this  stream  Jordan.  This  habit  of  calling  death 
Jordan,  originates  from  the  fact  that  Canaan,  which  as  the  land  of 
promise,  and  a  type  of  heaveu,  was  divided  from  the  wilderness  in  which 
the  children  of  promise  wandered,  by  this  stream.  While  the  Israelites 
were  yet  sojourners  in  the  desert,  they  could  often,  from  eminences,  see 
the  land  of  promise,  but  Jordan  yet  rolled  between.  Our  journey 
through  the  wilderness  of  this  world  towards  the  heavenly  Canaan,  is 
compared  to  that  journey.  We  too,  do  often  get  upon  some  Tabors 
and  Pisgahs  of  faith,  from  which  we  can  view  the  realms  of  the  heaven¬ 
ly  Canaan,  but  the  Jordan  of  death  lies  yet  between.  This  idea  is  al¬ 
luded  to  in  a  familiar  and  beautiful  hymn  : 

/ 

On  Jordan’s  stormy  banks  I  stand, 

And  cast  a  wishful  eye, 

To  Canaan’s  fair  and  happy  land, 

Where  my  possessions  lie. 

Sweet  fields  beyond  the  swelling  flood, 

Stand  dressed  in  living  green  ; 

So  to  the  Jews  old  Canaan  stood, 

While  Jordan  rolled  between. 

Jordan  then  is  an  emblem  of  the  stream  of  death,  and  its  swellings  a 
type  of  the  formidable  trials  and  troubles  which  we  may  expect  then  to 
meet. 

Stand  upon  the  banks  of  a  large  river  when  it  is  swollen  by  the  floods 
pouring  into  it  from  a  thousand  tributaries  !  What  a  fearful  sight. 
What  a  roar  and  noise  of  many  waters  !  How  the  hurrying  waves  do 
lash  each  other  !  What  a  fearful  tumbling  of  tree-tops  and  timbers. 
Fences,  bridges,  houses,  and  sometimes  even  beasts  and  human  beings, 
all  carried  along  in  the  most  horrid  confusion,  and  with  a  force  which 
defies  all  human  resistance  !  And  this  is  a  picture  of  the  stream  of 
death!  Then  the  idea  of  launching  into  it — its  cold  water,  its  dismal 
depth,  and  its  rushing,  roaring  tide.  No  wonder  that  while  we  stand 
and  gaze  into  it  we  feel  a  creeping  horror.  No  wonder  that 

Timorous  mortals  start  and  shrink, 

To  cross  this  narrow  sea  ; 

And  linger,  shivering,  on  the  brink, 

And  fear  to  launch  away.  , 

Death  is  something  fearful  in  its  nature,  and  we  instinctively  shrink  from 
it.  Everything  that  lives  abhors  death,  and  shrinks  from  it.  Even 
flowers  grow  pale  and  gloomy  before  they  die.  The  leaf  fades  mourn¬ 
fully.  In  autumn,  when  the  vegetable  creation  die,  the  very  earth 
mourns,  the  woodlands  sigh  their  doleful  dirges,  and  the  very  heavens 
look  gloomy  and  sad.  In  the  animal  creation,  none  yields  up  its  life 
without  the  severest  resistance;  and  when  overcome,  it  complains  in 
fainter,  and  still  fainter  cries,  till  its  exhausted  voice  is  at  last  still  in  death. 
Even  the  worm  writhes  and  rolls  for  life  under  the  foot  which  is  crushing 
it.  So  painful,  so  hateful,  so  awful  is  death  ! 

In  man,  this  horror  of  death  is,  if  possible,  still  stronger,  because  he 
has  not  only  death  to  fear,  but  also  what  lies  beyond.  He  will  fly  any¬ 
where,  rather  than  into  the  spellings  of  Jordan.  “All  that  a  man  hath 
will  he  give  for  his  life.”  He  will  lie  hid  in  dungeons  from  the  light  of 
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day — be  will  groan  and  wear  out  his  life  inch  by  inch,  under  the  most 
galling  ills,  rather  than  fly  for  refuge  into  the  cold  arms  of  death. 
Whatever  they  may  be,  he 

“Rather  bears  the  ills  he  has, 

Than  flies  to  others  which  he  ‘  knows  not  of."’ 

That  old  fable  hides  a  deep  truth  :  An  old  man  bowed  down  with  age 
and  pains,  was  compelled  to  carry  the  wood  which  was  to  keep  him  from 
perishing,  upon  his  back.  Once,  in  the  deepest  anguish  he  threw  down 
his  merciless  burden,  and  called  upon  death  to  relieve  him  from  his  wo. 
Death  came,  and  asked  him  what  his  wish  was.  The  old  man  said  to 
Death,  he  wished  to  have  his  burden  raised  upon  his  back  again  !  This 
is  nature.  No  difference  how  heavy  the  load  of  human  ills  is,  all  would 
rather  bear  it  than  be  relieved  of  it  by  so  terrible  a  friend  as  Death. 
Life  may  be  cold,  and  its  dark  waters  of  sorrow  may  rise  fearfully  around 
the  heart,  but  all  this  rather  than  the  “  swellings  of  Jordan.”  No  one 
will  enter,  of  his  own  accord,  into  this  dark  stream,  unless  driven  by 
madness  or  despair.  The. last  ray  of  hope  must  first  fade  from  his  sky, 
the  last  glimmer  of  reason  must  die  in  his  soul,  or  he  must  first  persuade 
himself  that,  beyond  this  life,  reigns  nothing  but  dark  oblivion,  before  he 
can  rush,  of  his  own  accord,  into  the  cold  embraces  of  Death.  So  fear¬ 
ful,  to  our  instinctive  nature,  are  the  “swellingsof  Jordan.” 

The  Scriptures  give  us  the  same  ideas  of  this  gloomy  river.  It 
speaks  of  death  always  in  mournful  tones.  It  is  described  by  the  most 
fearful  images.  “A  land  of  darkness,  as  darkness  itself;  and  of  the 
shadows  of  death,  without  any  order,  and  where  the  light  is  as  dark¬ 
ness.” — Job  10:  22.  In  the  scriptures  generally,  “death  and  Hell,” 
are  associated  together,  as  being  congenial  friends.  The  most  horrid 
picture  we  have  of  death,  is  when  he  is  personified  as  appearing  to  John 
in  his  prophetic  vision  on  the  isle  of  Patmos.  “  I  looked,  and  beheld  a 
pale  horse  :  and  his  name  that  sat  on  him  was  Death,  and  Hell  followed 
with  him.” — Kev.  6:  8.  Paul  calls  him  “the  last  enemy.”  When  all 
life’s  “woes  without  number,”  have  been  conquered,  or  have  been  borne  ; 
when  we  have  fought  our  way  to  the  very  portals  of  the  eternal  state — 
there  he  stands  ! 

O  sight 

Of  terror,  foul  and  ugly  to  behold, 

Horrid  to  think,  how  terrible  to  feel ! 

Black  as  night  he  stands, 

Fierce  as  ten  furies,  terrible  as  hell, 

And  shakes  a  dreadful  dart. 

If  he  lets  us  pass,  it  is  only  with  a  mortal  wound,  and  we  pass  him  only 
to  plunge  into  “the  swellings  of  Jordan.” 

It  is,  however,  not  merely  the  nature  of  death,  and  men’s  instinctive 
fears  of  it,  that  makes  death  as  the  swellings  of  Jordan.  The  tempest 
which  causes  these  swellings  is  to  be  found,  in  a  great  extent,  in  the  soul 
of  him  who  comes  to  the  crossings  of  this  dark  river.  It  has  been  said 
that  sometimes  blood  goes  forth  from  the  murderer’s  fingers,  and  stains 
what  he  touches  !  So  when  the  guilty  man  approaches,  the  bosom  of 
Jordan  heaves  into  fearful  swellings.  When  Jonah  entered  into  the 
ship,  then  the  winds  arose,  “  the  sea  wrought,  and  was  tempestuous 
against  them.”  He  said:  “  I  know  that  for  my  sake  this  great  tempest 
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is  upon  you.”  So  when,  he  who  has  spent  his  life  in  sin  comes  to  the 
crossings,  if  he  see  the  waves  beat  high  and  fearful,  he  may  be  sure,  that 
it  is  on  his  account,  that  Jordan  swells  so  angrily. 

It  is,  then,  those  who  come  with  guilty  hearts — hearts  unrenewed  by 
the  power  of  grace,  hearts  in  which  Jesus  has  no  throne — it  is  to  them 
that  the  swellings  of  Jordan  are  doubly  wild.  Those  who  have  sowed 
to  the  wind  in  life,  now  reap  the  whirlwind  in  death.  It  is  the  candle 
of  the  wicked  that  goeth  out  in  darkness.  It  is  those  who  neglected  at 
the  right  time  to  get  the  oil  of  grace,  who  now  cry  in  darkness  and  des¬ 
pair,  “  our  lamps  are  gone  out  !”  It  is  those  who  regarded  not  when 
God  held  open  the  door  of  the  ark,  that  are  now  the  prey  of  devouring 
floods. 

We  can  easily  imagine  how  a  guilty  soul  must  feel  when  it  once  comes 
to  confront  these  “swellings  of  Jordan.”  The  remembrance  of  past 
guilt  rushes  in  upon  the  soul.  He  looks  back,  and  sees  nothing  but  a 
mis-spent  life — yea,  not  only  mis-spent,  but  stained  with  sin.  There  are 
a  thousand  mercies  abused.  There  are  a  thousand  calls  and  warnings 
slighted.  There  is  the  painful  recollection  of  better  days,  which  cannot 
be  recalled.  There  is  the  harvest  past,  and  the  summer  of  life  ended. 
In  short,  there  is  not  one  bright  cheering  spot  in  all  the  past  of  life 
upon  which  memory  can  fix  for  one  moment  of  joy.  All  the  past  is  a 
gloomy  wilderness  of  wanderings  and  woes — and  before  are — “  the  swell¬ 
ings  of  Jordan.” 

There  he  stands,  indeed  on  “  Jordan’s  stormy  banks  ;”  or  rather,  he 
lies  howling  in  spirit  upon  his  bed  !  Had  we  never  seen  sinners  on 
their  death  beds,  we  might  believe  in  what  sinners  call  the  heroism  of 
dying.  But  we  have  stood  at  more  than  one  bedside,  and  seen  Christ- 
less,  hopeless  souls,  struggling  in  “the  swelliugs  of  Jordan.”  0  my 
soul,  come  not  thou  into  the  secret  of  their  sorrows. 

In  that  dread  moment,  how  the  frantic  soul 
Raves  round  the  walls  of  her  clay  tenement; 

Runs  to  each  avenue,  and  shrieks  for  help; 

Rut  shrieks  in  vain  !  How  wishfully  she  looks 
On  all  she’s  leaving,  now  no  longer  hers  ! 

A  little  longer  ;  yet  a  little  longer — 

0  !  might  she  sta}7  to  wash  away  her  stains  ; 

And  fit  her  for  her  passage  !  Mournful  sight ! 

Her  very  eyes  weep  blood  ;  and  every  groan 
She  heaves  is  big  with  horror.  But  the  foe, 

Like  a  staunch  murderer,  stead}7  to  his  purpose, 

Pursues  her  close,  through  every  lane  of  life; 

Xor  misses  once  the  track ;  but  presses  on 
Till  forced  at  last  to  the  tremendous  verge, 

At  once  she  sinks  to  everlasting  wo! 

We  ought  to  take  forethought  as  to  what  we  will  do  in  that  hour  of 
trial.  Reason  and  common  sense  teach  us  that  when  we  see  difficulties 
ahead,  we  should  calculate  beforehand  how  we  shall  meet  them.  Espe¬ 
cially  ought  we  to  be  anxious  about  so  great  a  matter,  which  we  must 
surely  meet,  when  much  smaller  ones  often  cause  us  trouble.  Sinners 
must  confess  that  even  the  thought  of  death  frequently  alarms  and  troubles 
them  !  Even  in  health  and  strength,  their  thoughts  often  trouble  them 
— in  sickness  they  are  filled  with  dread  ;  how  much  more  formidable 
than  these  must  death  be.  “If  thou  hast  run  with  footmen,  and  they 
have  wearied  thee,  then  how  c-anst  thou  contend  with  horses  ?  and  if 
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in  the  land  of  peace,  wherein  thou  trustedst,  they  wearied  thee,  then 
how  wilt  thou  do  in  the  swelling  of  Jordan  ? 

We  ought  to  take  forethought  because  we  must  cross  these  swellings 
— we  must  all  cross  them.  It  is  appointed  unto  all  men  once  to  die. 
There  is  no  release  in  this  war.  Gold  cannot  bribe  death.  He  bows 
not  to  eminence  and  honor.  His  stern,  uncompromising  features  melt 
not  into  mercy  before  the  earnest  pleadings  of  youth  and  beauty.  He 
waits  not  for  the  unprepared.  Mercilessly,  and  without  respect  of  per¬ 
sons,  he  drives  all  down  to  the  fearful  verge,  and  with  uplifted  dart  urges 
all  into  the  “swellings  of  Jordan. ”  This  is  to  us  no  new  truth  ;  we 
learned,  among  the  first  lessons  of  our  childhood,  that 

Time  cuts  clown  all. 

Both  great  and  small  ! 

And  we  are  constantly  reminded  of  it,  by  falling  leaves,  and  fading 
flowers — by  funeral  trains  and  opening  graves — by  tolling  bells,  by 
vacant  chairs  around  the  hearth  ;  by  the  fadings  and  failings  of  our 
friends,  by  the  grey  hairs,  and  marks  of  dissolution  which  we  discover 
upon  our  own  bodies — and,  not  least  of  all,  by  that  spirit  of  mournful 
prophesy  which  at  times  settles  down  upon  our  spirits,  like  thick  shades 
of  evening,  proclaiming  the  coming  of  a  solemn,  lonely  night. 

“  Great  God  !  is  this  our  certain  doom, 

And  are  we  still  secure  ? 

Still  marching  downward  to  the  tomb, 

And  yet  prepare  no  more !” 

Not  only  must  we  pass  these  swellings  of  Jordan,  but  it  may  be  soon. 
How  soon,  we  cannot  know.  A  dread  uncertainty  hangs  over  every 
future  hour.  “For  man  also  knoweth  not  his  time  :  as  the  fishes  that 
are  taken  in  an  evil  net,  and  as  the  birds  that  are  caught  in  the  snare ; 
so  are  the  sons  of  men  snared  in  an  evil  time,  when  it  falleth  suddenly 
upon  them.” — X  Eccl.  9:  12.  We  know  notone  moment  of  the  future, 
and  hence  we  cannot  tell  the  day  nor  the  hour  when  the  son  of  man 
cometh. 

Not  only  may  it  come  soon,  but  it  may  also  come  suddenly.  How 
often  have  persons  been  cut  down  as  by  a  clap  of  thunder  from  a  clear 
sky.  “Boast  not  thyself  of  to-morrow,  for  thou  knowest  not  what  a 
day  may  bring  forth.”  Like  the  grass  before  the  scythe  of  the  mower, 
knoweth  not  that  its  time  is  so  near — one  moment  it  is  green  and  grow¬ 
ing,  the  next  it  is  cut  down  and  withereth — so  suddenly,  and  without  a 
moment’s  warning,  is  man  often  cut  down  by  death,  in  all  his  pride  and 
strength.  How  solemn  is  the  thought  of  being  arrested  suddenly  at 
our  labors,  in  the  midst  of  our  life  and  of  our  hopes,  and  ushered  into 
the  “swellings  of  Jordan.” 

Let  me  then  face  the  question  :  “  How.  will  we  do  in  the  swellings  of 
Jordan  ?”  As  we  must  enter  them  ;  and  as  it  may  be  soon,  and  may 
be  suddenly,  then  how. will  we  do  ? 

Will  you  then,  ask  for  a  space  more  of  time,  for  the  purpose  of  con¬ 
sidering  and  preparing  ?  This  will  not  be  granted ;  and  for  a  good 
reason  ;  time  and  opportunity  for  this  had  been  granted  before.  Life  is 
the  time  graciously  granted  to  all,  in  which  to  prepare  for  death.  To 
the  living,  the  voice  of  mercy  says:  “Now  is  the  accepted  time;  be- 
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hold,  now  is  the  day  of  salvation.”  The  path  of  life  never  goes  back¬ 
ward,  and  there  is  no  retreat  from  the  grave.  There  is  also  no  tarrying 
at  the  verge  of  these  swellings.  “  On  to  the  grave,  and  into  it,”  is  the 
great  command.  Neither  the  shiveritigs  and  shudderings  of  the  unpre¬ 
pared,  nor  their  cries  of  despair,  can  purchase  a  moment’s  delay  in  that 
fearful  crossing.  Then  how  wilt  thou  do?  Will  you  repent  at  that 
time.  We  answer  death-bed  repentance  has  never  been  popular  among 
those  who  best  .understand  the  scriptures.  We  may  safely  say  that  a 
want  of  confidence  in  death-bed  repentance  is  a  common  sentiment. 
However  much  men  differ  in  other  matters,  in  this  there  is  a  kind  of 
general  consent.  Those  who  defer  their  repentance,  do  it,  not  because 
they  believe  that  to  be  the  best  time,  but  because  they  are  unwilling  to 
forsake  their  evil  ways.  They  regard  that,  not  as  the  best,  but  as  the 
last  resort.  They  wish  to  cling  to  satan,  and  his  service,  as  long  as  they 
can. 

There  is  good  reason  why  death-bed  repentance  is  not  popular  ;  and 
why  few  have  confidence  in  it.  There  is  enough  to  do  in  crossing  this 
dark  stream  wheu  it  is  calm.  Even  those  who  meet  it  in  peace  find 
enough  to  weary  them  ;  how  much  more  will  this  be  the  case  when  it 
roars  and  rolls  in  swellings.  These  swellings  themselves  are  enough 
forever  to  discourage  any  one  from  the  hope  of  attending  to  so  impor¬ 
tant  a  matter  as  seeking,  at  that  time,  repentance  unto  life  and  peace 
with  God ! 

If  we  should  speak  of  particular  reasons  why  we  ought  not  to  trust  to 
repentance  at  that  time,  we  might  mention  many.  There  has,  then,  been 
a  long  life  time  of  sinful  habits  formed — the  heart  is  as  hard  as  it  can 
be — the  conscience  is  seared.  “  Can  the  Ethiopian  change  his  skin,  or 
a  leopard  his  spots  ?  then  may  ye  also  do  good,  that  are  accustomed  to 
do  evil.” 

Then  also  the  mercy  and  goodness  of  God,  by  whose  aid  alone  true 
repentance  is  possible,  has  been  abused  by  a  life  of  sin.  To  the  cries 
for  help,  when  the  swellings  gather  up  around  his  soul,  God  answers  : 
“Because  I  have  called  and  ye  refused,  I  will  laugh  at  your  calamity  ; 
I  will  mock  when  your  fear  cometh  !” 

Then  too,  pain  of  body  is  often  so  great  that  it  is  next  to  impossible 
to  fix  the  mind  for  a  moment  upon  one  point.  Every  joint  groans,  every 
nerve  and  muscle  writhes,  and  from  every  pore  issues  a  flame  of  burning 
fever.  Is  this  a  time  for  repentance  ?  There  is  distress  enough,  but  it 
.  is  not  penitence.  There  is  sorrow,  but  it  is  not  a  godly  sorrow.  On 
this  point  the  prophet  has  truly  said  :  “They  have  not  cried  unto  me 
with  their  hearts,  wheu  they  howled  upon  their  beds  !” — IIos.  7:  14. 

There  is  also  frequently  more  or  less  abberation  of  mind.  The 
senses  swim,  and  the  person  knows  scarcely  what  he  is  doing.  Even 
when  the  nature  of  his  sickness  does  not  bring  insanity  with  it,  it  fre¬ 
quently  results  from  despair.  The  guilt  of  a  wicked  life  comes  rushing 
in  upon  the  soul  like  floods.  The  person  feels  himself  crowded  out  upon 
the  fearful  verge  of  an  eternal  wmrld,  for  w'hich  he  is  not  prepared  ;  and 
the  soul  is  completely  overwhelmed  by  a  sense  of  its  awful  condition. 
Is  this  a  time  to  repent  ? 

Most  of  all,  death-bed  repentance,  even  when  it  is  done  calmly,  is 
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almost  certain  to  be  from  wrong  motives.  Hence  the  almost  general 
falling  back  of  those  who  repent  on  sick  beds. 

If  we  had  nothing  else  to  discourage  ns  from  trusting  to  it,  one  con¬ 
sideration  would  be  enough.  It  is  this  :  When  one  who  has  lived  a  life 
of  sin,  is  once  called  to  lie  down  on  a  bed  of  death,  it  is  not  a  call  to 
repentance,  but  a  call  to  judgment  !  When  the  axe  once  falls  upon  the 
roots  of  the  barren  fig-tree,  it  is  not  that  he  may  become  fruitful,  but 
that  he  maybe  cut  down  because  he  cumbereth  the  ground  !  When  once 
the  cry  is  made  :  “  Behold  the  bridegroom  cometh,  go  ye  out  to  meet 
him,”  it  is  not  a  call  to  go  and  buy  oil  for  the  lamps.  It  is  now  too 
late  for  that.  In  the  eleventh  hour  the  Lord  of  the  vineyard  yet  hired 
laborers — hut  not  in  the  twelfth  hour! 

But  did  not  the  dying  thief  upon  the  cross  receive  pardon  ?  Yes. 
But  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  he  had  ever  before  knoyrn  any 
thing  of  Christ.  His  case  is,  therefore,  different  from  the  case  of  those 
who  defer  it  willfully  to  that  hour  ;  when  they  have  been  a  thousand 
times  before  warned  and  invited.  Besides,  there  is  only  one  penitent 
thief;  while  perhaps  thousands  died  in  despair.  Would  you  venture 
upon  dangerous  seas,  if  you  knew  that  one  had  safely  crossed  it,  when 
thousands  perished  in  the  attempt !  Is  this  wise  ?  W7ho  then,  because 
one  person  was  saved,  and  that  by  miracle,  and  one  who  had  probably 
no  opportunity  before  to  be  saved — who,  on  this  account,  would  venture 
unprepared  into  the  swellings  of  Jordan. 

Then  how  wilt  thou  do  in  the  “swellings  of  Jordan  ?”  Now  is  the 
time  to  decide  so  important  a  matter.  Now  while  the  ark  waits,  and 
the  floods  tarry,  is  the  time  to  enter.  While  the  sun  of  hope  yet  rises 
over  Zoar,  and  the  heavens  yet  withhold  their  vengeance — now  is  the 
time  to  hasten  from  the  doomed  cities  of  the  plain  and  fly  to  the  moun¬ 
tains.  Now,  while  the  Jordan  yet  swells  not ;  while  you  hear  only  in 
the  distance,  and  faintly,  its  rustlings  and  roarings — now  is  the  time  to 
think  how  you  will  do  in  its  swellings.  It  is  not  only  these  swellings  of 
Jordan  that  are  to  be  feared;  but  there  are  matters  of  still  more  fearful  im¬ 
port  beyond  these  swelling  floods.  There  are  the  wide-spread  plains  of 
an  eternal  existence,  There  is  that  world  of  solemn  mysteries  which  has 
filled  the  hearts  of  men  in  all  ages  with  hopes  and  fears.  There  is  that 
world  which  our  own  souls  gaze  upon  with  the  deepest  awe,  and  the 
most  momentous  forebodings.  There  is  that  world  which  reason,  con¬ 
science,  and  scripture  tell  us  we  ought  not  to  enter  without  prepara¬ 
tion.  Then,  what  we  do,  let  us  do  quickly — for  behold  the  hour  is  at 
hand. 

Eternity  how  near  it  rolls  ! 

Count  the  vast  value  of  your  souls, 

Beware  !  and  count  the  awful  cost 

What  they  have  gained  whose  souls  are  lost. 

Eternity  is  just  at  hand  ! 

And  shall  I  waste  my  ebbing  sand  ? 

And  careless  view  departing  day, 

And  throw  my  inch  of  time  away  ? 
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The  royal,  velvet  Dahlias, 

Have  come  to  grace  the  Autumn  hours, 
’Mid  tender  leaves  the  Salvais, 

At  last,  have  ope’d  their  scarlet  Sowers. 

A  richer  weight  the  Fuschia  bears, 

Crimson  and  golden  hues  abound, 

A  gayer  look  the  garden  wear3, 

And  beauty’s  breathing  all  around. 

And  twined  around  the  porches  too, 

Madeira  vines,  rich  to  the  eye, 

Which  patently  the  Summer  through 
Have  waited,  blossom  now — to  die. 

Since  Spring  upon  the  earth  appeared 
The  land  has  worn  a  rich  array, 

And  many  a  flower  our  sight  has  cheered, 
Which  bloomed  and  faded  in  a  day. 

Yet  ever  as  they  sunk  to  earth, 

Newer  and  brighter  ones  have  bloomed; 
And  never  has  there  been  a  death, 

Although  so  many  were  entombed. 

For  many  a  bud  our  hands  have  taken, 
Which  we  have  idly  thrown  away, 

And  left  it  lying,  all  forsaken, 

Perchance,  for  other  cues  more  gay. 

At  last,  when  Autumn  days  are  here, 

Beauty  has  reached  its  climax  dow, 

No  brighter  could  the  flowers  appear, 

While  blossoming  in  the  world  below. 

So  fair,  so  meekly  are  they  waiting 
The  ruin  which  will  surely  come, 

That  Winter  stands  half  hesitating, 

Reluctant  to  bring  on  their  doom. 

Perhaps  before  another  day 

Has  sent  upon  the  world  its  light, 

He’ll  steal  their  beauty  all  away 
Comiug  so  quietly  at  night. 

And  wTe  shall  wake,  to  see  the  flowers 
Still  trembling  from  his  icy  breath  ; 

The  vines,  which  clustered  ’round  the  bourers, 
All  sinking,  ’neath  the  power  of  Death. 
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TRANSLATED  BY  THE  EDITOR. 


XIX. 

WHAT  MEEKNESS  CAN  DO. 

A  certain  man  made  a  bet  with  another  that  he  could  excite  Rabbi 
Hillel  to  anger.  They  laid  a  wager  of  an  hundred  shekels.  In  order 
to  win  the  prize  he  went  to  the  house  of  Rabbi  Hillel,  who  at  that  time 
stood  nearest  the  King  in  honor  among  all  men  in  Israel,  and  called  out 
with  rude  violence  “  Where  is  Hillel  ?  Where  is  Hillel  ?”  without  add¬ 
ing  any  title- of  honor  to  his  name.  Hillel  was  just  clothing  himself  for 
the  Sabbath,  and  without  regarding  the  rudeness  of  the  stranger,  he  put 
on  his  mantle  and  appeared  before  him.  Then  he  asked  the  stranger 
what  his  pleasure  might  be  ? 

“  I  would  like  to  know,’7  answered  the  man,  “why  the  Babylonians 
have  round  heads  !” 

“  An  important  question,  truly,”  answered  Hillel.  “  The  reason  of  it 
is  that  they  have  no  experienced  midwives  !” 

Then  the  man  went  away  in  silence  ;  but  an  hour  afterwards  he  re¬ 
turned  again,  crying  aloud,  “Where  is  Hillel  ?  Where  is  Hillel  ?”  The 
wise  man  again  threw  his  mantle  round  him,  and  asked,  “  What  is  your 
pleasure,  my  son  ?” 

“  I  would  like  to  know,”  exclaimed  the  stranger,  “Why  the  Termudi- 
ans  have  such  sore  eyes  ?” 

“  Because  they  live  in  a  sandy  country,  where  the  sand  blows  into 
their  eyes  and  inflames  them,”  said  Rabbi  Hillel. 

The  man  saw  how  mild  and  good  natured  the  Rabbi  was,  and  went 
away  disappointed.  Still  he  determined  to  make  another  attempt  to 
excite  him  to  anger.  Then  he  called  out  again,  “  Where  is  Hillel  ?  I 
want  to  talk  to  Hillel.”  Again  the  Rabbi  answered  in  a  friendly  man¬ 
ner,  “  What  now  do  vou  desire  ?” 

“I  wish  to  know  why  the  Africans  have  such  broad  feet,”  he  said  in 
an  excited  manner. 

“Because  they  walk  on  soft  ground,”  was  Hillel’s  reply. 

“  I  would  like  to  ask  you  still  many  other  questions,”  said  the  man, 
11  but  I  fear  you  might  become  angry  !” 

“ Fear  not  on  that  account,”  answered  the  friendly  R,abbi.  “Only 
ask  as  much  as  you  please,  and  I  will  answer  you  if  I  can.” 

When  the  man  wondering  at  the  unconquerable  mildness  of  Hillel, 
was  filled  with  fear  lest  he  might  lose  his  money,  and  came  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  only  means  yet  left  likely  to  succeed  was  to  speak  words 
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of  bitterness  into  his  face.  With  this  in  view  he  said  to  him,  “  Are  you 
Hillel,  whom  men  call  the  first  man  in  Israel  ?” 

“  I  am  Hillel  !” 

“  Then  may  heaven  grant  that  Israel  may  never  produce  another  like 
you  !” 

“  And  why  so  ?” 

11  Because  through  you,  I  have  lost  an  hundred  shekels  !” 

"Your  money  is  not  entirely  lost  ”  said  Hillel  consolingly  and  with  a 
smile,  “  For  it  will  be  a  lesson  to  you  in  future  to  be  more  careful  so 
that  you  may  not  make  any  more  foolish  bets.  Moreover,  it  is  much  bet¬ 
ter  that  you  lost  your  money,  than  that  Hillel  should  have  lost  his 
meekness.” 


XX. 

THE  MERCIFUL  MAN  DISTRIBUTES  ITIS  GIFTS  ACCORDING  TO  CIRCUM¬ 
STANCES. 

Mar  Ukba  was  one  of  the  first  men  among  the  people  of  Israel ;  and 
besides  great  wisdom  and  science,  he  possessed  also  great  riches.  But 
no  man  knew  better  how  to  make  use  of  wealth  than  he.  He  did  not 
only  accomplish  much  good  in  general,  but  he  also  gave  much  every 
year  to  the  poor,  that  they  might  be  cheerful.  To  one  of  these  he  was 
accustomed  every  year,  the  day  before  the  great  day  of  Atonement,  to 
give  four  hundred  crowns.  It  happened,  however,  that  one  time  he 
sent  this  gift  by  the  hands  of  his  son  ;  and  when  he  returned,  he  told  his 
father,  that  he  was  bestowing  his  bounty  on  a  very  unworthy  man. 

“  How  so  ?  In  what  way  ?”  asked  the  father. 

“  I  saw  the  man,”  said  his  son,  “  whom  you  regard  as  poor,  and  who 
does  not  blush  to  subsist  on  your  gifts  ;  and  I  found  him  aud  his  family 
living  in  great  enjoyment,  drinking  costly  wines  !” 

“  Did  you  ?”  asked  Mar  Ukba  again  serenely.  “  Know  then,  that  this 
unfortunate  man  once  saw  better  davs.  Having  been  accustomed  to 
better  circumstauces  in  life,  I  am  surprised  that  he  is  able  to  get  along 
on  the  small  gift  which  I  annually  send  him.  Take  this  money  also 
to  him,  and  hereafter  let  my  gift  to  him  be  double  what  it  has  hitherto 
been  !” 


XXI. 

CHILDISH  REVERENCE. 

Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother  ;  that  thy  days  may  he  long  upon  the  land  which  the 
Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee. — Ex:  xx  12. 

He  who  can  forget  the  untold  blessing  bestowed  upon  him  by  his  pa¬ 
rents  must  be  worthless  and  ungrateful  indeed,  for  they  are  the  authors  of 
his  being,  his  supports  in  youth,  the  best  and  most  faithful  friends  amid 
the  wants  and  tribulations  of  mature  years.  They  share  our  joys,  aud 
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prevent  half  of  our  sorrows  and  cares,  and  cheerfully  endure  weariness 
and  suffering  to  render  us  happy.  He  who  does  not  love  and  honor 
them  sins  against  the  laws  of 'nature ;  and  he  who  does  not  obey  and 
reverence  them  openly  resists  the  commandments  of  God. 

“  Would  you  know  this  ?”  said  the  great  Rabbi  Eliezer  to  his  pupils 
when  they  asked  him  how  far  reverence  to  parents  was  a  duty.  “  Would 
you  know  this  ?  take  an  example  in  Damah,  the  son  of  Nethina. 

“  His  mother,  unfortunately,  was  not  in  possession  of  her  right  mind. 
She  often  treated  him  badly,  and  struck  him  when  his  friends  were  present . 
Still  the  dutiful  son  did  not  suffer  an  angry  word  to  escape  his  lips  ;  but, 
on  such  occasions,  only  said  :  ‘Enough,  mother  !  Let  that  do,  mother!’  ” 

Once  the  most  costly  gem  that  adorns  the  High  Priest’s  garment  was 
lost.  The  priests  knew  that  the  son  of  Nethina  possesssed  a  gem  like 
it,  and  they  went  to  him  offering  him  for  it  a  large  sum  of  money.  He 
was  satisfied  with  the  sum  offered,  and  went  into  the  side  room  to  bring 
the  costly  gem.  But  when  he  saw  that  his  father  was  sleeping,  he  re¬ 
mained  silently  standing  on  the  threshold  of  the  chamber  door  wherein 
his  father  lay  ;  and  without  disturbing  his  father,  he  returned  and  told 
the  priests  that  he  must  for  the  present  forego  the  advantage  of  the 
money  offered  for  the  gem,  as  his  father  was  sleeping. 

The  matter  was  urgent ;  and  the  priests  supposed  that  he  only  spake 
on  this  wise  in  order  to  obtain  a  higher  price  for  the  gem.  Then  they 
offered  him  a  greater  price  for  it.  “No,”  answered  the  pious  son,  “No, 
not  for  all  the  treasures  in  the  world  w ould  I  disturb  the  rest  of  my  father 
for  a  single  moment !” 

Then  the  priests  waited  till  his  father  awoke  ;  and  then  Damah  brought 
them  the  costly  gem.  Then  they  offered  to  give  him  the  sum  they  had 
proposed  him  the  second  time.  But  the  pious  son  refused  it,  saying  : 
“I  will  not  corrupt  the  joy  arising  from  having  done  my  duty  by  re¬ 
ceiving  a  reward.  Give  me  what  you  first  offered,  and  I  am  therewith 
content.”  They  did  so,  and  gave  him  their  blessing  ! 

Damah  was  a  heathen,  and  lived  in  Askelon.  If  a  heathen  can  act 
thus,  what  ought  we  to  do,  on  whom  this  duty  is  enjoined  by  the  holiest 
and  most  solemn  laws  ? 


YARIETISS. 

Whenever  you  find  a  great  deal  of  gratitude  in  a  poor  man,  you 
may  take  it  for  granted  there  would  be  as  much  generosity  if  he 
■were  a  rich  man. 

A  good  minister  in  a  country  village  lately  prayed  fervently  for 
those  of  his  congregation  “  who  wTere  too  proud  to  kneel  and  too 
lazy  to  stand.” 

Envy  pursues  its  victims  throughout  life.  Its  ceases  to  gnaw  only 
when  the  grave-worm,  its  reptile,  begins. 
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YATER,  ICH  RUFE  RICH! 

A  Battle  Prayer  by  Theodore  Boerner,  the  poet-hero  of  the  “  War  of 
Liberation,”  born  September  21st,  1791,  at  Dresden.  On  the  breaking 
out  of  the  war  against  Napoleon,  he  enlisted  as  a  volunteer  in  Lutzow’s 
corps,  aided  the  cause  of  freedom  by  the  strength  of  his  arm,  and  the 
power  of  his  muse.  He  fell  in  a  skirmish  near  the  village  of  Gaden- 
buscli  on  the  24th  of  August,  1813.  The  fiery  tone  prevading  his  lyrics 
and  the  brilliant  valor  of  the  young  volunteer,  have  procured  him  a 
greater  fame  in  Germany  than  usually  falls  to  the  share  of  one  who  dies  so 
young.  Says  Gcedecke  :  “  The  fatal  bullet  deprived  them  of  a  man,  but 
left  to  the  youth  of  Germany  the  inspiring  recollection  of  a  hero.”  We 
give  below  an  English  version  of  one  of  his  most  interesting  productions. 
The  translation  is  by  H.  W .  Dulcken,  published  in  London  in  1856,  and 
never  before  printed  in  this  country  : 

Father,  I  cry  to  thee  ! 

Cannon  smoke  rolleth  in  clouds  o’er  me  roaring, 

AYar’s  jetting  lightnings  around  me  are  pouring, 

Lord  of  the  battle,  I  cry  to  thee — 

Father,  oh  lead  thou  me  ! 

Father,  oh  lead  thou  me  ! 

Lead  me  as  victor,  by  death  when  I’m  riven, 

Lord,  I  acknowledge  the  law  thou  hast  given  ; 

Even  as  thou  wilt,  Lord,  so  lead  thou  me — 

God,  I  acknowledge  thee  ! 

God,  I  acknowledge  thee  ! 

So  when  the  autumn  leaves  rustle  around  me, 

So  when  the  thunders  of  battle  surround  me, 

Fountaiu  of  grace,  I  acknowledge  thee — 

Father,  oh  bless  thou  me  ! 

Father,  oh  bless  thou  me  ! 

Into  thy  care  commend  I  my  spirit ; 

Thou  canst  reclaim  what  from  thee  I  inherit ; 

Living  or  dying,  still  bless  thou  me — 

Father,  I  worship  thee  ! 

Father,  I  worship  thee  ! 

Not  for  earth’s  riches  thy  servants  are  fighting, 

Holiest  cause  with  our  swords  we  are  righting  ; 

Conquering  or  falling,  I  worship  thee — 

God,  I  submit  to  thee  ! 

God,  I  submit  to  thee  ! 

When  all  the  terrors  of  death  are  assailing, 

AVhen  in  my  veins  e’en  the  life-blood  is  failing! 

Lord,  unto  thee  will  I  bow  the  knee  ! — 

Father,  I  cry  to  thee ! 
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THE  LAND  OF  DREAMS. 

There  is  a  strange,  weird  land,  whose  shore  I  have  trod 
Full  many  and  many  a  time  ; 

It  is  not  of  earth,  nor  the  land  of  our  God, 

But  a  faint  and  shadowy  clime  ; 

It  may  not  be  seen  in  the  glare  of  the  day, 

"When  the  sunlight  comes  on  us  in  streams, 

But  only  when  darkness  has  shut  out  his  ray  ; 

Tis  the  mystic  land  of  Dreams. 

When  wearied  the  body,  and  saddened  the  soul, 

When  earth  seems  a  dark  vale  of  gloom, 

When  trials,  like  ocean  waves,  over  me  roil, 

And  I  almost  long  for  the  tomb — 

Then  enchantments  of  sleep  steal  over  my  sight, 

And  my  vision  with  opulence  teems, 

With  golden,  flushed  fancies,  and  luminous  light, 

In  the  mystical  land  of  Dreams. 

On  the  dim,  misty  shores,  of  that  phantom-like  world, 
The  balmiest  breezes  blow  ; 

The  fairest  of  scenes  to  the  eye  are  unfurled, 

And  the  clearest  of  rivers  flow  ; 

The  brightest  of  suns  on  those  magical  fields 
Throws  its  warm  and  its  cloudless  beams — 

The  choicest  of  fruit  the  rich  soil  ever  yields 
Of  the  mystic  land  of  Dreams. 

And  when  the  spent  sun  has  withdrawn  his  fair  face, 
And  the  dews  of  the  twilight  distil, 

When  night  wraps  the  scene  in  a  mantle  of  grace, 

And  silent  are  woodland  and  rill, 

Then  the  tender-eyed  stars  in  the  blue-vaulted  heaven 
Display  in  their  silver-tinged  gleams 
Such  glories  resplendent  as  only  are  given 
In  the  mystical  land  of  Dreams. 

And  sometimes  I  meet,  on  that  peaceful  shore, 

Fair  forms  of  those  that  I  love — ■ 

Of  those  I  shall  see  on  the  earth  no  more — 

They  are  gone  to  the  bright  scenes  above. 

And  often  with  them  do  I  walk  once  again, 

When  sunlight  is  flashing  its  beams 
O’er  the  beautiful  vale  and  far  reaching  plain, 

In  the  mystical  land  of  Dreams. 

Where  the  ills  and  the  troubles  of  life  are  forgot, 

Where  is  found  an  eternal  calm — 

Where  the  wished-for  Fountain  of  Youth,  long  sought, 
Ripples  forth  its  healing  balm — 

Fit  emblem  indeed  of  that  realm  serene, 

Whence  refulgence  of  light  ever  gleams  ; 

Where  purity  dwells,  and  Heaven  is  seen,] 

In  the  mystical  land  of  Dreams. 
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WHAT  WOMEN  II AYE  DONE  FOR  CHRISTIANITY. 

FROM  THE  GERMAN  OF  HESSEXMULLER. 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 


Authusa,  the  mother  of  St.  Chrysostom,  was  the  wife  of  Secundus, 
who  occupied  an  important  position  in  the  staff  of  the  military  General 
in  the  Eastern  provinces  of  the  Roman  Empire  ;  and  after  his 

death,  though  she  was  then  only  twenty  years  of  age,  she  remained  a 
widow  during  life,  in  order  to  devote  herself  wholly  to  the  proper  train¬ 
ing  of  her  only  son,  John.  She  was  the  very  pattern  of  a  good  mother; 
and  the  celebrated  heathen  orator,  Libanius,  who  had  become  acquainted 
with  her,  felt  himself  moved  to  the  exclamation,  “  What  wives  these 
Christians  have !” 

Authusa  was  a  devoted  Christian  woman,  and  regarded  it  as  her  high¬ 
est  duty  to  care  that  her  son  John  should  follow  in  the  same  blessed  path. 
She  saw  in  her  boy  a  treasure  committed  to  her  by  God.  Henceforth 
the  enchof  her  life,  of  all  which  she  did  or  forbore  to  do,  was  to  train 
him  up  for  God,  to  make  of  him,  by  divine  aid,  a  genuine  Christian. 

During  the  first  years  of  her  life  she  kept  him  with  herself ;  the  child 
enjoyed  instruction,  and,  what  was  equally  important,  the  society  of  his 
excellent  mother.  When  he  had  become  a  youth,  and  showed  unusual 
capacities,  his  mother  decided  to  give  him  the  benefits  of  good  learning, 
and  put  him  in  the  school  of  Libanius.  This  may  be  thought  rash,  for 
Libanius  was  a  pagan,  soul  and  body,  and  therefore  a  foe  to  Christian¬ 
ity  ;  nay  more,  he  was  a  man  who,  at  that  time,  strove  and  wrought  be¬ 
yond  any  other  to  uphold  Paganism,  to  exalt  it  on  high  again,  and,  if 
possible,  to  destroy  the  power  of  Christianity.  Nor  was  he  deficient  in 
ability.  He  was  a  learned,  shrewd,  eloquent  man  ;  he  could  boast  that 
Asia,  Europe,  Africa,  and  all  their  islauds,  were  filled  with  his  scholars. 
The  eyes  of  thC  pagan  world  were  turned  to  him,  and  they  hoped  from 
him  much  aid  to  their  cause. 

Yet  Authusa  placed  her  son  in  the  school  of  this  man,  because,  in  re¬ 
spect  to  human  knowledge  and  culture,  he  could  receive  more  thorough 
instruction  and  skillful  guidance  than  from  any  other  teacher  of  that 
time.  This,  I  said,  may  be  thought  perilous  rashness.  But  Authusa 
knew  her  son.  She  knew  he  had  not  merely  received  Christianity  into 
his  memory  and  his  thoughts  ;  it  had  taken  root  also  in  his  heart  and 
conscience ;  he  had  experienced  it  as  a  living  power  in  his  soul,  and  had 
entered  into  communion  with  God.  Hence  she  trusted,  and  had  a  right 
to  trust,  that  words  and  thoughts,  even  the  finest  pleas  of  a  man  for 
what  had  no  truth  and  no  power,  as  was  the  case  with  the  pagan  faith 
of  that  age,  would  not  injure  her  son.  She  was  not  mistaken.  John 
remained  in  the  heathen  school,  what  he  had  become  by  intercourse  with 
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his  mother,  a  devout,  believing  Christian,  and  often  thanked  his  mother, 
both  for  the  Christianity,  to  which  she  led  him  when  a  child,  and  for  the 
liberal  culture  which  she  afterwards  procured  for  him  in  the  school  of 
Libanius. 

Have  all  Christian  mothers  such  courage,  such  firm  trust  in  the  vital 
power  of  Christianity  ?  There  are  many  pious  people  who  would  fain 
seclude  their  children  from  all  connection  with  the  world,  that  they  may 
not  be  led  astray  by  it.  We  have  no  desire  to  express  a  judgment 
upon  their  course,  for  not  all  sons  of  Christian  parents  are  like  Chrysos¬ 
tom,  and  youth  of  weak  character,  who  have  never  experienced  to  any 
great  extent  the  power  of  religion,  ought  certainly  to  be  guarded.  Yet 
the  bold  action  of  Authusa,  surely  testifies  of  a  high  mind,  of  deep  and 
broad  views.  Libanius  himself,  though  a  stranger  to  the  mother’s  faith, 
evinced  his  great  respect  for  her  when,  to  a  friend,  in  allusion  to  her,  he 
used  the  words  already  quoted  :  “What  wives  these  Christians  have!” 

Chrysostom  knew  that  it  was  the  spirit  of  faith  infused  into  his  heart 
by  means  of  his  mother’s  piety,  that  preserved  him  against  all  comtami- 
nations,  during  his  studies.  It  was  the  image'of  his  mother  that  hov¬ 
ered  before  his  mind,  when  he  afterwards  praised  the  Christian  spirit  of 
woman,  in  these  words  :  “  Let  us  be  ashamed,  that,  while  in  a  worldly 
point  of  view  we  fall  behind  women  in  nothing,  in  spiritual  conflicts,  they 
pass  us  in  triumph  and  attain  to  higher  victories.  In  the  time  of  the 
Old  Testament  there  were  many  noble  women,  but  yet  they  always  fall 
behind  the  men.  Now  the  matter  is  reversed.  Behold  what  the  coming 
of  Christ  has  wrought  in  the  earth  !  Women  outstrip  us  in  exalted 
virtues,  in  Christian  ardor  and  piety,  in  love  to  Christ.  How  he  has  re¬ 
moved  the  curse  from  the  female  sex  !” 

His  mother  hovers  before  him,  when  he  impressively  exhorts  women 
to  labor  as  Christians  in  family  life.  “  The  man,  who  is  active  in  marts 
and  courts,  is  ever  tossed  to  and  fro  by  an  outward  and  restless  life. 
The  woman,  on  the  other  hand,  who  sits  in  her  house  as  in  a  school  of 
wisdom,  is  always  able  to  collect  her  thoughts,  to  employ  herself  in 
prayer  and  the  reading  of  holy  scripture  ;  and  like  the  monks  in  the 
desert,  who  are  not  disturbed  by  any  one,  she  may  be  quiet  at  home,  and 
enjoy  peace.  She  can  receive  her  husband,  often  disturbed  in  his  spirit, 
and  cultivate  him,  tame  the  wild  outbreaks  of  his  spirit,  and  so  send  him 
back  into  the  world  again,  purified  of  the  evil  which  he  brought  with 
him  from  the  forum,  and  carrying  with  him  the  good  which  he  has 
learned  in  the  bosom  of  the  family ;  for  nothing  is  able,  so  well  as  a 
pious  and  sensible  woman,  to  cultivate  and  rule  the  spirit  of  a  man. 

I  can  name  to  you  many  hard  and  violent  men,  who  have  in  this 
way  been  softened.” 

His  mother  hovers  before  him  when  he  speaks  so  strongly  in  favor 
of  early  religious  nurture.  “  Regard  it  not  superfluous  that-  your  son 
should  learn  to  know  the  holy  scriptures.  From  it  he  will  first  learn: 
Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother !  Thus  it  will  be  your  own  ad¬ 
vantage  so  to  instruct  them  in  God’s  word.  Say  not  that  this  is  a 
duty  to  be  performed  toward  a  monk.  Not  a  monk,  but  a  Christian 
you  must  make  your  son.  Is  it  not  strange  that  we  send  our  chil¬ 
dren  to  mechanics  and  into  the  schools,  and  do  everything  else  for 
them,  but  are  so  slow  to  bring  them  up  in  the  nurture  and  admo- 
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nition  of  the  Lord.  Let  us  give  our  children  a  true  idea  of  life  by 
training  them  from  their  earliest  years  to  read  the  holy  scriptures. 

In  return  for  her  kind  care  over  him,  Chrysostom  hung  to  his  mother 
with  the  tenderest  love,  yielding  his  fondest  wishes  to  her  comfort. 
Thus,  when  the  Bishop  Miletius  had  baptized  him,  and  he  had  deter¬ 
mined  to  devote  himself  to  the  service  of  the  church,  he  had  a  desire  to 
withdraw  himself  into  convent  retirement,  in  order  to  prepare  himself 
for  this  service.  But  when  his  mother  expressed  her  desire  that,  at 
least,  as  long  as  she  lived,  he  might  not  leave  her,  he  manifested  his 
willingness  at  once;  and  only  after  his  mother’s  death,  did  he  retire  to 
the  mountains  of  Antioch,  that  he  might  again  come  forth  from  them 
to  bring  to  the  church  that  light  and  example  to  which  we  look  up  with 
wonder,  and  at  which  the  latest  generations  will  warm  their  faith  and 
holy  courage. 

Note  .—In  this  article  we  have  not  strictly  adhered  to  Heasenmuller,  but  have  intro¬ 
duced  important  facts  from  Perthe’s  Life  of  John  Chrysostom. — Editor. 


A  FABLE. 

Two  neighbors,  whose  name3  were  Self  and  Will,  attempted  to  cross 
a  stream  from  opposite  sides  upon  a  foot  bridge  so  narrow  as  to  allow  of 
but  a  single  footman  at  the  same  time.  They  met  about  midway  of  the 
stream,  where  each  insisted  that  the  other  must  turn  back  and  give  the 
right  of  way.  Each  claimed  to  be  the  first,  on  the  bridge,  and  maintain¬ 
ed  his  ground  as  a  prior  right.  Each  contended  for  this  right  as  a 
matter  of  principle ,  which  would  allow  of  no  concession  Each  plead- 
ded  urgent  and  important  business.  Will  felt  himself  morally  bound  to 
maintain  his  rights.  Self  could  not  in  conscience  make  concession  with¬ 
out  sacrificing  his  honest  convictions. 

Arguments  resulted  in  angry  words,  and  from  hard  words  they  soon 
came  to  blows,  and  in  the  struggle  to  maintain  each  his  own  rights,  both 
fell  together  in  the  stream.  Each,  with  much  difficulty  gained  the  shore, 
exhausted  and  shivering  from  a  cold  bath  Each  consoled  himself  with 
the  idea  of  “personal  suffering  for  righteousness’  sake,”  and  both  be¬ 
came  bitter  enemies  for  life. 

While  they  were  muttering  revenge  upon  each  other,  two  other  neigh¬ 
bors,  named  Love  and  Kindness,  met  in  like  circumstances  upon  the 
same  bridge.  It  was  a  meeting  of  glad  surprise.  They  exchanged 
cheerful  and  happy  greetings,  and  each  insisted  on  yielding  the  right  of 
way  to  his  brother.  Each  desired  to  be  first  in  the  concession,  and  to 
carry  out  each  other’s  principles,  both  twice  crossed  the  bridge  together. 

After  a  friendly  chat  they  parted  company,  finding  in  their  experience 
a  practical  reason  for  the  injunction  :  “  Let  each  esteem  the  other  better 
than  himself.” 
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THE  OLD  BARN. 

Rickety,  old  and  crazy. 

Shingleless,  lacking  some  doors  ; 

Bad  in  the  upper  story. 

Wanting  boards  in  the  floors  ; 

Beams  strung  thick  with  cobwebs, 
Ridge  pole  yellow  and  gray, 

Hanging  in  helpless  impotence 

Over  the  mows  of  hav. 

%/ 

How  the  winds  tarn  around  it — 

Winds  of  a  stormy  day — 

Scattering  the  fragrant  hay-seed, 
Whisking  the  straws  away  ; 

Streaming  in  at  the  crannies, 

Spreading  the  clover  smell, 

Changing  the  dark  old  granary 
Into  a  flowery  dell. 

Oh,  how  I  loved  the  shadows 
That  clung  to  the  silent  roof. 
Day-dreams  wove  with  the  quiet, 

Many  a  glittering  woof; 

I  climbed  to  the  highest  rafter, 
Watched  the  swallows  at  play. 
Admired  the  knots  in  the  boarding, 
And  rolled  in  billcws  of  hay.! 

Palace  of  King  couldn’t  match  it  ! 

The  Vatican  loses  its  charm 
When  placed  in  my  memory’s  balance 
Beside  of  the  gray  old  barn  ! 
Splendor,  wealth,  may  not  charm  us, 
Association  is  all — 

We  love  the  love  of  our  childhood 
Better  than  marble-floored  hall ! 

I  sat  for  hours  in  the  summer 
On  the  threshold  so  gray, 

And  Saw  the  cow3  in  the  pasture 
Take  their  lazy-paced  way  ; 

The  lambs,  snow-white  as  the  dais, 
Frolicked  from  hill  to  tarn— 

Or  fell  asleep  in  the  shadow 
Made  by  the  “  clever”  old  barn. 

I’ve  roamed  o’er  the  Southern  country, 
Stood  in  mosques  of  the  East, 
Galloped  in  the  Western  prairies, 
Gathered  in  contentment  at  least; 
And  I’d  rather  scent  the  clover, 

Piled  in  the  barn’s  roomy  mows, 
Than  sit  in  the  breath  of  the  highlands 
Poured  from  Appenine  brows  ! 
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THE  IRREPRESSIBLE  CONFLICT. 


B  r  A  .  C-»  w  . 


What  a  mighty  warfare  baa  been  waging  in  humanity  for  nearly  sixty 
centuries  !  A  warfare  of  heart,  mind  and  hand,  grounded  in  the  first, 
developed  and  matured  in  the  second,  and  fearfully  executed  by  the 
third  !  What  a  strangely  checkered,  changeable  picture  human  nature 
presents,  as  seen  in  history  !  What  conflicting  elements  and  crossing 
powers  !  The  very  first  record  made  after  the  fall,  was  that  of  a  differ¬ 
ence  resulting  in  death;  a  brother’s  hand  imbrued  in  fraternal  blood, which 
was  the  first  fulfillment  of  God’s  authoritative  prophecy  :  “  I  will  put 
enmity  between  thee  and  the  woman,  and  between  thy  seed  and  her  seed; 
it  shall  bruise  thy  head,  and  thou  shalt  bruise  his  heel ;”  a  prophecy 
which,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  was  truly  fulfilled  and  is  yet  fulfilling. 
Then  follows  a  long  catalogue  of  sins  and  sorrow's,  of  strife  and  divi¬ 
sion,  of  separation  and  death  ;  and  ever  since,  direful  wars  have  been 
waging  between  light  and  darkness,  truth  and  error,  between  the  “chil¬ 
dren  of  God”  and  the  “children  of  men.”  Both  are  mighty  powers, 
and  the  contest  sometimes  seems  doubtful.  Much  has  lately  been  said 
by  the  secular  press,  of  an  “irrepressible  conflict;”  but  that  of  which 
we  speak  is  one  that  has  more  than  local  interest,  and  involves  more 
than  temporal  consequences.  Therefore,  begging  the  reader’s  pardon 
for  the  license  taken  with  a  political  phrase,  we  pray  him  follow  ns  while 
tracing  out  the  truly  “  irrepressible  conflict,”  as  we  may  find  it  on  the 
historic  page. 

In  sacred  history  we  see  the  Jews  in  their  wanderings,  sins,  punish¬ 
ments  and  penitence  ;  in  their  battles,  defeats  and  losses  ;  in  their  glory 
and  shame.  Now  they  are  weak  and  now  strong  ;  again  they  are  mild 
and  tractable,  presently  “stiff-necked”  and  rebellious.  To-day  they  are 
ruled  by  judges,  to-morrow  by  kings  ;  to-day  in  the  wilderness,  to-mor¬ 
row  in  the  goodly  land.  Contradictory,  moral  elements  found  place  in 
their  midst ;  they  have  a  faithful  Elijah,  and  a  wicked  Ahab  ;  the  holy 
man  Isaiah,  and  his  moral  antipode,  Ahaz  and  David  is  mated  by  a 
fallen  Absalom.  How  often,  very  often,  did  they  experience  the  sad 
fortunes  ef  a  conquered  people.  Their  seventy  years’  boudage  in  Baby¬ 
lon,  was  only  preparatory  to  cruel  subjugation  by  the  Romans. 

Turning  to  the  profane  record,  what  a  wonderful  history  is  presented ! 
Century  after  century  tells  the  same  sad  tale  of  human  vanity  and  folly, 
each  at  its  close  finding  the  w'orld  just  where  it  was  at  the  opening 
period.  General  history  is  the  world’s  diary,  in  which  its  daily  doings 
are  recorded,  with  notes  and  comments  by  the  writer.  Much  of  it  reads 
strangely,  at  this  late  day.  In  regard  to  nations,  it  may  be  observed  that 
there  is  always  some  one  power  predominant,  exerting  special  influence 
in  its  age ;  but  it  seldom  continues  so,  for  any  great  length  of  time. 
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Hence  there  is  constant  change  ;  risings  and  fallings  ;  building  up  and 
tearing  down  dynasties  that  vainly  seem  destined  for  eternity.  Two 
great  powers  come  into  hostile  contact,  and  one  must  yield  ;  or  perhaps 
a  third  intervenes,  and  both  the  others  pass  under  the  yoke.  The  pro¬ 
fane  history  of  the  world  may  be  expressed  in  very  few  words  :  Assyra 
rises  prominent,  and  yields  to  Median  power;  Media,  unable  to  with¬ 
stand  Persian  arms,  gives  way  to  that  people ;  who  in  their  turn  become 
subjugate  to  Macedonia ;  the  whole  catalogue  of  Oriental  powers  at 
length  fall  prey  to  Grecian  ambition  ;  Grecian  pride  is  finally  humbled 
before  Roman  armies  ;  and,  as  the  closing  scene  of  heathenism,  Rome 
herself  breaks  into  a  thousand  fragments,  under  the  crushing  influence  of 
foreign  force  ;  from  these  ruins  arise  the  small  divisions  of  Europe;  soon 
America  is  discovered,  and  the  star  of  empire  illumines  the  gradual  ris¬ 
ing  of  a  new  prominent  power  in  the  far-off  Occident.  What  a  wide 
field  of  study  and  interest  thus  opens  up  1  Desiring,  however,  to  trace 
the  irrepressible  conflict  a  little  more  closely,  we  crave  patience  with 
more  detailed  history. 

Tracing  heathenism  no  further  than  to  the  fifth  century  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  era,  what  great  causes  and  effects  are  seen  !  What  a  long  catalogue 
of  kings,  queens,  nobles,  peasants,  masters,  slaves,  strifes,  battles,  cruel¬ 
ties,  oppressions,  vanities,  vices  and  wonders  !  What  great  minds  and 
actions  stand  out  prominent — noble  and  ignoble  1  Solon  and  Lycurgus 
have  their  antipodes  in  wisdom  ;  the  name  of  Ner'o  may  be  placed  in 
contrast  with  that  of  Cato  ;  there  is  the  patriot  Themistocles,  and  the 
traitor  Pausanius ;  you  find  learned  Greeks  and  ambitious  Romans ; 
Vandal  Northmen,  and  refining  Eastmen.  Now,  what  mean  these  con¬ 
flicting  elements  ?  What  mean  these  great  national  changes  1  What 
end  did  the  Persian  wars  with  Greece  serve  ?  Whence  came  the  Pelo¬ 
ponnesian  struggles,  and  the  bloody  rivalries  between  Athens  and 
Sparta  ?  Who  can  reconcile  the  course  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  or  cal¬ 
culate  the  devastation,  widowhood  and  orphanage,  that  followed  the 
war-chariot  of  Alexander  the  Great  ? 

Turning  westward  to  Rome,  the  very  first  records  tell  of  Retnus  dying 
by  a  brother’s  hand,  of  the  seizure  of  Sabine  women  by  Roman  youths, 
of  conflict  and  contest,  bloodshed,  victory  and  defeat ;  of  rapid  growth, 
in  short,  by  dreadfnl  onslaught.  We  first  find  Rome  under  kings  and 
patricians  ;  under  Numas,  Neros  and  Tarquins ;  with  what  varied  for¬ 
tunes,  the  student  of  history  will  readily  recollect.  Royalty  becomes 
Republicanism,  and  there  follow  in  quick  succession  the  Samnite  and 
Punic  wars,  several  of  each,  lasting  many  years,  rich  in  desolation,  death 
and  misfortune,  public  and  private.  Soon  the  historian  records  the  fre¬ 
quent  direful  contests  between  patricians  and  plebeians,  heart-rending 
accounts  of  civil  wars,  home  insurrections,  and  the  shedding  of  patriot 
blood  on  paternal  soil,  a  series  of  events  running  through  a  century  and 
a  half.  Then,  from  some  unknown  cause,  the  irrepressible  conflict  re¬ 
ceives  a  fresh,  powerful  impulse  in  the  persons  of  barbarous  Goths, 
Huns  and  Vandals,  northern  nations  that  pour  down  upon  degenerate 
Rome  in  fearful  numbers,  and,  after  bloody  fortunes  on  both  sides  for  a 
hundred  years,  lay  low  the  proud  empire  of  Western  Rome.  Here  fol¬ 
low,  in  their  order,  the  sway  of  various  Gothic  powers,  the  influence  of 
the  Lombard  League,  the  wonderful  rise  of  the  Saracens  under  Moham- 
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med,  in  sandy  Arabia,  their  subjugation  by  the  Franks,  and  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  career  of  Charlemagne.  Time  would  fail  to  tell  in  detail  half  the 
great  and  frequent  political  changes  of  even  this  short  period.  Charle¬ 
magne  becomes  grand-master  of  Europe,  and  establishes  a  kingdom  that 
seems  destined  to  endure  for  ages ;  but  “  thus  far  and  no  farther/’  is 
the  dictate  of  that  power  over  all  other  powers,  that  lays  Charlemagne 
upon  a  death-bead.  Surely  “one  event  happeneth  unto  all.”  llis 
empire  in  the  hands  of  weak  successors,  weakens  and  wastes,  until  its 
strength  is  gone,  and  the  kingdom  divided.  At  this  point  of  time — 
Grecian  history  having  long  before  blended  with  Romau  history — Ro¬ 
man  history  itself  is  lost  in  general  European  history,  or  rather  divides 
itself,  the  more  clearly  to  narrate  the  fortunes  of  divided  empires.  Here 
too,  with  the  widening  of  the  historic  field,  we  more  clearly  see  a  fiercer 
waging  of  the  irrepressible  conflict  between  Gog  and  Magog. 

Here  may  fitly  be  mentioned,  as  pertinent  to  our  theme,  the  feudal 
system  of  the  middle  ages,  with  all  its  attendant  evils  ;  namely,  the  op¬ 
pression  of  the  weak  by  the  strong  ;  the  consequent  degradation  of  the 
masses  ;  the  continual  hostilities  between  aspiring  dukes  and  counts,  who 
by  gradual  encroachments  upon  the  prerogatives  of  a  merely  nominal 
throne,  after  the  death  of  Charlemagne,  having  acquired  a  degree  of 
power,  became  haughty  and  ambitious  ;  and  their  unscrupulous  tyranny 
over  weak  dependents  ;  also  chivalry ,  the  outgrowth  of  feudality,  insti¬ 
tuted  for  the  defence  of  the  weak,  but  run  out  into  all  kinds  of  extreme 
folly  and  ludicrousness  ;  and,  lastly,  the  Crusades,  those  strangely  fanat¬ 
ical  movements  of  the  masses  striving  to  wrest  the  Holy  Land  from  the 
Saracens,  continued  through  two  hundred  years,  with  great  loss  of  life, 
property  and  public  peace,  carried  on,  at  intervals,  amid  inconceivable 
suffering  and  toil,  under  pressure  of  famine  and  disease — in  6hort,  at¬ 
tended  by  all  the  physical  and  social  evils  which  must  necessarily  result 
from  such  undertakings  in  such  circumstances. 

We  have  now  passed  over  two-thirds  of  the  Christian  centuries  ;  there 
remain  to  os  yet  six  more.  The  history  of  these  is  interesting,  but 
more  tedious  than  previous  history ;  Europe  being  divided  into  many 
distinct  states,  each  a  unit  with  its  own  individual  history  ;  we  must, 
therefore,  leave  much  unsaid  that  would  further  show  how  great,  unin¬ 
terrupted  and  wonderful,  is  this  strange  power  working  in  and  through 
humanity,  toward  some  great  end.  In  passing  over  the  ancient  and 
middle  periods  of  the  world’s  diary,  we  barely  mentioned  the  leading 
historical  facts ;  necessarily  omitting  a  thousand  great  but  comparative¬ 
ly  minor  events,  and  hundreds  of  heroes  ;  many  a  Philip  of  Macedon, 
and  many  a  Frederick  Barbarossa  ;  many  bitter  rivalries  and  exchanges 
of  power  between  the  smaller  divisions  of  the  ancient  world,  a3  well  as 
peasant  wars  in  Germany.  So  it  must  be  again — even  more  so.  How 
<30uld  we  mention  half  that  is  interesting  about  the  wars  of  the  Roses 
in  old  England,  her  mighty  revolutions  in  the  times  of  the  Jameses  and 
Charleses,  and  the  wonderful  career  of  Cromwell  ?  Or  about  Spain,  her 
horrible  inquisition,  her  victory  over  the  unfortunate  Moors,  and  her 
bloody  wars  of  succession  ?  Or  of  France,  her  wretched  persecution  of 
the  defenceless  Hugenots,  her  inexpressibly  dire  revolution  of  It 89,  and 
the  fearful  “  reign  of  terror  ”? 

We  have  not  mentioned  the  establishment  of  the  Ottoman  empire  in 
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the  East,  nor  the  Tartar  power  under  Tamarlane  ;  nor  yet  the  further 
division  of  Europe  into  states,  with  their  several  fortunes — Switzerland 
with  its  struggles  for  liberty,  and  Poland  as  the  prey  of  greedy,  stronger 
powers.  We  have  left  unsaid  all  about  England  under  William  the 
Conquerer,  the  Plantagenet  dynasty,  her  conquest  of  Ireland  and  Wales, 
her  long,  dreadful  contests  with  Scotland,  and  her  unfortunate  difficul¬ 
ties  with  France.  We  must  omit  speaking  of  the  popular  disturbances 
in  Naples,  Greece,  Hungary  and  other  modern  states,  revolutions  pro¬ 
ducing  such  evils  as  only  revolutions  can  produce.  Not  only  so,  but  we 
have  not  even  hinted  at  the  long  period  of  bloody  Indian  wars,  on  the 
Western  continent,  nor  at  the  struggle  for  American  Independence,  nor 
at  the  later,  momentous,  European  up-risings  of  strong-minded  nations 
writhing  under  oppression. 

Considering  all  these  things,  who,  for  the  credit  of  humanity,  can 
help  almost  doubting  the  truth  of  that  historian  who  presents  such  an 
astounding  array  of  oppression,  cruelty,  vice,  injustice,  death,  bloodshed 
and  general  calamity,  all  apparently  brought  upon  man  by  his  fellow, 
thus  verifying  that  couplet  which  ought  to  be  a  slander  on  the  race, 

“Man’s  inhumanity  to  man, 

Makes  countless  thousands  mourn.” 

What  lesson  may  we  now  learn  from  this  long  catalogue  of  events  ? 
What  mean  these  great  changes,  these  clashings  of  mighty  powers  ? 
These  risings  and  fallings  of  thrones,  and  even  the  metamorphoses  of 
nations  themselves  ?  What  mean  these  continual  npheavings  of  restless 
humanity  ?  Whence  are  they  ?  To  what  purpose  were  the  weary 
marches  and  counter-marches,  toils,  perils,  and  untold  endurances  of 
Cyrus,  Xerxes,  Alexander,  Hannibal,  Ctesar,  the  Crusaders,  and  their 
brave  armies  ?  What  mean  all  these  civil  wars,  barbarian  inroads,  con¬ 
quests  and  defeats,  changes  of  empires  by  the  rising  and  falling  of  great 
powers  ?  What  is  the  power  evidently  behind  the  throne,  overseeing 
and  over-ruling  all?  We  shall  answer  these  questions  farther  on. 
What  preceds,  consists  principally  of  the  main  facts  of  general  history, 
as  if  one  had  transcribed  the  index  of  some  extensive  work,  a  mere  epi¬ 
tome  of  the  world’s  political  doings  for  a  few  thousand  years. 

We  have  thus  far  traced  the  irrepressible  conflict  only  on  the  physical 
or  political  side  ;  but  how  could  we  help  taking  account  of  its  noblest 
side,  the  mental  and  moral  ?  Here  also,  there  is  much  that  humiliates, 
showing  as  it  clearly  does,  the  weakness  and  vanity  of  human  nature. 
It  is,  however,  less  fraught  with  physical  suffering,  less  abounding  in 
popular  misfortune,  and  certainly  less  destructive  of  life,  property  and 
public  peace.  All  logomachies  are  less  hurtful  than  sea-fights  and  land- 
battles  ;  clashings  of  the  pen  and  tongue  are  less  bloody,  and  generally 
less  deplorable,  than  clashings  or  swords. 

Who  can  number  the  innumerable  strifes,  disputes  and  crossings  lin 
public  and  private  opinion  that  necessarily  have  found  place  in  the  po  i- 
ties,  philosophy,  theology,  science  and  literature  of  hundreds  of  nations 
for  sixty  centuries  ?  Who  can  enumerate  the  countless  thousands  of 
questions  of  government,  interest  and  policy,  public  and  private,  of  gen¬ 
eral  and  of  local  importance  ?  Who  can  set  forth  all  the  intrigues  and 
over-reachings  in  courts,  camps,  capitals  and  parlors  ?  All  the  public 
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and  private  problems  of  right  and  wrong,  of  truth  and  error,  running 
through  six  thousand  years,  every  day  of  which  had  its  own  question 
running  through  hundreds  of  nations,  Pagan,  Jewish  and  Christian,  in 
all  the  varied  circumstances  and  moditications  of  country,  religion,  race 
and  position  ?  Who  can  give  account  of  half  the  theological  contests, 
alone  ?  or  the  encounters  between  church  and  state,  popes  and  kings  t 
Call  to  mind  the  multiplicity  of  schools  and  sects  of  philosophy,  in 
ancient  and  modern  times,  in  the  different  fields  of  mind,  morals  and 
nature ;  think  of  their  cross-firings  and  bitter  opposition  ;  to  all  this 
add  the  innumerable  private  differences  arising  between  individuals,  fam¬ 
ilies,  congregations,  classes,  synods  and  denominations,  on  all  imaginable 
subjects !  What  confusion  worse  confounded  !  What  strange  history 
these  logomachies  would  make  !  Further  :  every  science  and  art,  every 
system  of  politics,  government  and  public  good,  that  has  ever  existed, 
has  found  strenuous  advocates.  Every  ology  and  ism  "every  department 
of  knowledge  and  subject  of  investigation — all  topics,  in  short,  of  what¬ 
ever  nature,  extent  or  depth,  have  been  in  their  day  discussed  and  fully 
considered,  in  the  pulpit,  on  the  rostrum,  in  the  street  and  in  the  home- 
circle.  Without  entering  into  details  in  this  part  of  the  subject,  we  may 
simply  cite  the  fact  and  period  of  the  Reformation  in  Europe  as  one  of 
the  great  mental  and  moral  conflicts  of  which  we  are  speaking.  What 
an  extent  of  country  was  soon  fanned  into  tlames,  and  what  burnings 
there  were,  in  thousands  of  hearts  and  homes !  How  tile  Puritan  fathers 
afterwards  contended  for  religious  liberty,  and  even  became  voluntary 
exiles  for  the  sake  of  truth  and  their  posterity  !  Then,  when  once 
firmly  settled  in  their  western  homes,  how  strangely  they  practiced  upon 
their  fellow-men,  of  different  creed,  the  same  severities  o;i  account  of 
which  they  themselves  had  forsaken  their  fatherland  ! 

The  irrepressible  conflict  is  still  going  on.  Surely  no  age  or  nation 
has  ever  furnished  a  better  example  of  it  than  our  own.  We  include  in 
our  heterogeneous  national  constitution,  ail  forms  of  political  and  reli¬ 
gious  creeds ;  all  possible  shades,  grades  and  modifications,  of  every 
form  ;  all  classes  of  men,  each  holding  an  individual  notion,  not  only  of 
each  general  creed,  but  also  of  all  its  manifold  modified  forms  ;  all  pos¬ 
sible  ologies  and  isms,  from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous  ;  we  have  con¬ 
tinual  contests  from  week  to  week  on  the  pulpit,  rostrum  and  platform; 
our  daily  and  weekly  press — political,  religious  and  neutral — have  their 
daily  and  weekly  prize-fights,  often  in  prize-ring  style  ;  we  have  “  quar¬ 
terly”  contests  between  learned,  dignified  D.  D.’s;  and  less  formal 
weekly  theological  disputations  between  less  formal  editors  ;  we  have 
high-churchmen  and  low-clmrchmen  ;  Universalists  and  HI tra- Calvinists; 
creed-lovers  and  creed-haters ;  one  man  says  the  origin  of  sin  is  an  in¬ 
explicable  mystery  ;  another  says  it,  is  so  simple  that  a  child  may  fally 
comprehend  it ;  one  man  considers  slavery  a  social  and  moral  blessing  ; 
another  abominates  it  as  the  vilest  curse  of  the  age  ;  one  man  calls  the 
object  of  discussion  white  ;  another  calls  it  black.  What  wondrous  ex¬ 
tremes  1  These  parties  worship  the  same  God,  often  at  the  same  altar  ; 
they  are  both  sincere,  each  sure  that  he  is  right  and  the  other  wrong, 
and  each  prays  most  lustily  that  the  other  may  be  brought  to  see  the 
truth  as  he  sees  it,  in  all  its  beauty  and  simplicity. 

What,  now,  means  all  this  ?  What  will  be  the  result  cf  all  this  uu- 
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ceasing  mental  and  moral  activity  ?  Having  continued  through  every 
age  and  nation  down  to  the  present,  it  will  undoubtedly  continue  so  long 
as  the  world  stands  in  its  present  form  and  conditions ;  and,  in  view  of 
our  immortality  and  infinite  capacity  for  development,  it  is  unreason¬ 
able  to  suppose  that  it  will  cease  even  with  time  itself;  and  still  more 
unreasonable  to  suppose  that  there  is  in  it  no  special  design.  It  will 
undoubtedly  cease  in  its  present  form  ;  but  may  it  not  be  considered  a 
part  of  our  preparatory  discipline  ? — and  will  not  that  discipline  be  con¬ 
tinued  hereafter  ?  Are  not  these  investigations  of  truth,  and  these  de¬ 
fences  of  what  seems  to  be  right,  as  occupying  man  here,  designed  to 
discipline  him  in  ways  without  number,  for  higher  investigations  and 
more  glorious  flights  in  another  sphere  of  being  ?■  What  untold  issues 
may  not  flow  from  this  irrepressible  conflict  ?  What  unexpected  results 
may  not  follow  such  wonderful  and  inexplicable  combinations  of  good 
-and  evil  ?  To  say  that  these  things  mean  nothing,  is  virtually  saying 
what  the  fool  hath  long  ago  said  in  his  heart :  “  There  is  no  God.”  Let 
us  find  the  solution  of  this  problem.  Are  not  all  these  things  the  grad¬ 
ual  fulfilment  of  the  first  prophecy  ever  entered  on  human  record  ? 
Evidently,  the  seed  of  the  woman  has  been  braising  the  serpent’s  head ; 
all  history  shows  it.  It  is  only  a  process  of  development,  by  which 
humanity  is  evolving  trnth,  in  different  ways  and  in  different  forms. 
Much  of  this  process  seems  bloody  and  sinful ;  yet  even  that  has  bear- 
ings  and  influences  upon  the  whole,  which  wTe  cannot  now  understand, 
but  which,  indeed,  we  shall  sometime  learn  to  understand.  With  this 
thought,  the  angels,  Faith  and  Hope,  rise  comfortingly  before  us,  and 
point  to  the  other  side  where  all  the  mysteries  shall  be  made  plain ; 
where,  under  better  teachers,  with  fewer  hindrances,  and  standing  on 
higher  planes  whence  we  may  look  with  clearer  vision,  we  shall  see  things 
in  their  proper  light,  and  solve  problems  which  now  are  mysteries  to  us. 

Astronomy  tells  of  an  infinitude  of  worlds,  systems  and  firmaments, 
extending  through  illimitable  space,  each  body  having  its  own  plane  and 
orbit  of  revolution  :  it  tells  of  satellites  moving  around  their  respective 
suns  ;  of  these  suns  themselves,  with  mighty  trains  of  lesser  lights,  mov¬ 
ing  around  some  ^ore  central  sun,  until  all  revolve  in  glorious  sub¬ 
limity  around  the  sun  v  uns.  Is  there  not  such  an  order  of  events  in 

Mr 

history  ?  From  observations  and  certain  data  we  know  that  minor 
events  are  the  effects  of  particular  causes,  and  look  forward  or  backward 
to  some  more  leading  event  for  their  explanation  ;  in  other  words,  they 
have  their  respective  centers,  toward  which  they  tend  and  by  which 
they  are  determined  in  all  their  essentials  ;  but  what  or  where  are  the 
centers  of  these  centers  themselves  ?— and  what  is  the  center  around 
which  they  all  revolve  ?  We  shall  conclude  by  answering  the  query  : 
Jesus  Christ  is  the  center  of  axl  history.  Humanity  is  a  problem, 
of  which  history  is  the  written  solution ;  the  histories  of  nations  are 
but  parts  of  the  grand  demonstration,  and  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Key  to 
the  whole. 
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THE  BLESSINGS  OF"A  RURAL  LIFE. 

Cultivate  a  love  for  the  country ;  the  serene  joys  which  a  roral  life 
can  afford  are  far  preferable  to  the  noisy,  and,  alas,  too  often,  vicious 
gratifications  which  we  seek  amid  the  whirl  of  a  city  life.  The  city  as 
it  were,  ties  the  soul’s  affections  to  the  earth — the  works  and  ways  of  the 
world  in  it  too  often  hide  from  our  eyes  the  fair  face  of  Nature,  and  lead 
us  to  forget  the  glorious  God  who  made  us,  and  to  whom  we  are  indebt¬ 
ed  for  life,  and  health,  and  all  things. 

Yapid,  empty  and  artificial  are  the  joys  of  a  city  life  when  compared 
with  the  sacred  delights  which  a  rural  residence  can  give  to  a  mind 
rightly  constituted.  Solitary  communion  with  Nature  is  one  of  the 
holiest  delights  which  the  world  can  bestow — a  delight  which  is  sure  to 
benefit  the  world  which  enjoys  it.  Purity  is  enstamped  on  Nature’s  form; 
and  communion  with  her  is  sure  to  fill  the  soul  with  all  that  is  pure,  and 
lovely,  and  of  good  report 

In  every  season  of  tao  year  a  residence  in  the  country  has  a  beneficial 
effect  on  the  human  soul.  In  Spring,  when  the  trees  again  put  on  their 
singing  robes,  and  murmur  forth  the  praises  of  Him  who  made  them. 
Spring  has  a  tendency  to  give  buoyancy  to  the  spirits — that  heart  is 
callous  which  does  not  awake  aud  sing  when  all  things  around  are  beam¬ 
ing  with  hope  and  promise. 

In  Summer,  the  blushing  flowers  are  seen  amid  rural  retreats,  and 
seem,  raethinks,  like  stolen  glories  from  Paradise  ;  then  the  singing  birds 
trill  forth  melodies,  the  purest  and  the  sweetest  ever  heard  on  earth,  and 
which  may  well  raise  the  thoughts  away  from  this  vanishing  world  of 
our3  to  tbe  glorv-land  beyond. 

In  Autumn,  the  country  teaches  us  wisdom  lessons ;  the  whispers  that 
are  heard  when  the  leaves  are  falling,  seem,  methinks,  sweet  echoes  from 
the  angel  world,  telling  that  we,  too,  must  soon  farlA  and  vanish  like  the 
leaves  of  the  forest,  and  be  found  no  more  on  r  a  ut  all. 

In  Winter,  we  are  led  to  revere  the  wisdom  and  power  of  Him  who 
does  all  things  well — who  hath  hid  the  flowers  beneath  a  snowy  mantle 
to  enhance  our  joy  on  agaiu  beholding  them  ;  and  who  sends  the  storms 
to  purify  the  atmosphere,  and  the  rain  to  cause  the  earth  to  briDg  forth 
fruit  in  its  season. 

To  the  thoughtful  mind,  reflections  such  as  these  are  suggested  by  a 
rural  life,  which  should  not  be  decribed  as  listless  and  unpleasant.  Com¬ 
munion  with  Nature  can  give  more  real  joy  than  man  ever  found  in  the 
pursuit  of  the  pleasures  of  a  city  life. 


The  seeds  of  repentance  are  sown  ia  youth  by  pleasure,  but  the  har¬ 
vest  i3  reaped  in  age  by  pain. 
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WOMAN’S  LOVE. 


The  very  first 

Of  human  life  must  spring  from  woman’s  breast. 
Your  first  small  words  be  taught  you  from  her  lips, 
Your  first  tears  quench’d  by  her,  and  your  last  sighs 
Too  often  breathed  out  in  a  woman's  hearing, 

When  men  have  shrunk  from  the  ignoble  care 
Of  watching  the  last  hours  of  him  who  led  them. 


He  must  be  singularly  unfortunate  in  bis  society  who  doe3  not  know- 
living  instances  of  women  whose  love  bears  an  analogy  at  least,  to  that 
of  which  we  have  been  speaking.  His  sphere  is,  indeed,  confined,  to  say 
no  worse  of  it,  if  lie  know3  no  woman  who  could,  were  it  her  duty,  die 
with  a  husband  for  a  child — no  wife  who  has  found  the  devoted,  specious 
lover  change  into  the  unworthy,  brutal  husband,  and  yet  has  endured  her 
lot  with  uurepining  patience,  and  met  the  world  with  smiles  of  seeming 
cheerfulness,  and 


Lenrn’d  the  art 

To  bleed  in  secret,  yot  conceal  the  smart— 

and,  higher  and  harder  task,  denied  herself  the  privilege  of  friendship, 
and  never  told  her  grief ;  no  intellectual  and  accomplished  mother,  who 
has  surrendered  early  affluence,  and  accustomed  comforts,  the  plesnure3 
of  society,  the  indulgence  of  refined  taste,  and  become  a  menial  as  well 
as  mother  to  her  children,  and.  entered  into  all  the  harrassing  details  of 
minute  daily  economy,  not  with  mere  dogged  submission,  but  with  active, 
cheerful  interest !  Does  he  not  know  some  daughter  who  has  secluded 
herself  from  youthful  companions  and  youthful  pleasures,  that  she  may 
employ  her  health  and  spirits,  her  days  and  nights,  in  soothing  a  parent 
to  whom  “  the  grasshopper  is  become  a  burden,”  and  existence  a  pain, 
but  who  can,  nevertheless,  depart  quietly  to  his  long  home,  because  his 
last  steps  thither  are  supported  by  a  beloved  and  affectionate  child  ? 
Does  he  not  know  some  sister,  whose  mild  influence  has  controlled  the 
follies,  and  whose  tenderness,  though  at  the  risk  of  personal  blame,  has 
shielded  the  faults  of  a  brother  ?  Or  has  he  never  seen  an  instance  of 
female  friendship  ?  His  lip  may  combat  the  idea,  but  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  female  friendship  :  not  often,  I  grant,  between  young  ladies,  but 
between  the  young-  and  old  ;  the  matron  who  has  safely  trodden  the  ways 
of  life,  and  the  young  blooming  girl,  who  has  just  entered  upon  them. 
It  is  a  beautiful,  aye,  and  it  is  a  frequent  sight  to  behold  the  calm  grav¬ 
ity  of  age  tempering  the  enthusiasm  of  youth  ;  and  the  bright  influence 
of  youth  shedding,  as  it  were,  a  sunset  radiance  over  the  sombre  sky  of 
age.  But  to  come  rather  closer  to  the  feelings  of  our  sceptic — to  touch 
upon  his  personal  experience — if  he  ever  lay  upon  a  bed  of  sickness,  what 
eyes  became  dim  with  weeping— what  cheeks  pale  with  watching  over 
him  ?  What  hand  administered  the  medicine  and  smoothed  the  pillow? 
.What  form  glided  round  the  bed  with  the  quiet  care  of  a  mortal,  and  yet 
ministering  spirit  ?  Whose  tear  soothed  his  dejection  ?  Whose  smile 
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calmed  his  temper  ?  Whose  patience  boro  his  many  infirmities  ?  Unless 
he  live  in  a  desert  island,  he  will  reply — Woman’s!  Woman’s  ! 

Bat  to  know,  to  the  full  extent  of  sach  knowledge,  how  noble,  how 
sacred  a  thing  is  woman’s  love,  it  must  be  contemplated  when  straight¬ 
ened  by  the  bonds  of  doty,  when  called  forth  by  the  tics  of  nature. 
Some  think  it  needless  to  lay  such  strong  and  repeated  stress  upon  this 
condition  :  but  for  my  own  part,  I  do  uot  believe  that  in  the  hearts  of 
true  women — (and  such  alone  are  worthy  of  mention) — love,  the  passion 
of  love,  has  before  marriage  by  any  means  the  power  generally  supposed. 
I  verily  think  that  many  a  most  exemplary  wife  has  been,  as  the  mistress, 

“  Uncertain,  coy,  an>l  hard  to  please.” 

No  true  woman  will  either  do  or  suffer  for  the  fondest  and  most  faithfu* 
lover,  a  thousandth  part  of  what  she  will  do  and  suffer  for  a  husband 
who  is  only  moderately  kind.  No — love  must,  with  a  woman,  become  a 
duty,  a  habit,  a  part  of  existence,  a  condition  of  life,  before  we  know  how 
completely  it  unites  ami  exemplifies  the  natures  of  tlte  lion  and  the  dove, 
the  courage  which  no  danger  can  dismay,  with  the  constancy  no  suffer¬ 
ing  can  diminish. 

It  has  been  much  the  fashion,  of  late,  to  write  and  talk  about  woman’s 
mind,  and  to  make  comparative  estimates  of  the  power  of  female  and 
masculine  intellect.  Some  with  pleasant  malice,  have  made  the  scale 
preponderate  on  the  gentleman’s  side ;  others,  with  pleasant  gallantry, 
have  made  it  preponderate  on  that  of  the  lady.  Women  of  genius 
never  argue  for  the  recognized  equality  of  female  intellect ;  and  men  of 
genius  never  argue  for  its  recognized  inferiority ;  but,  as  in  political 
subjects,  those  dispute  loudest  who  have  the  least  at  stake.  ‘‘Master 
and  mistress  minds”  move  in  their  separate,  spheres,  like  the  rulers  of 
distinct  and  distant  kingdoms,  seldom  wishing,  and  scarcely  ever  tempted, 
to  disturb  each  other’s  sovereignty.  It  is  among  those  who  reside  in 
the  nooks  aud  corners  of  Parnassus,  that  disputes  and  litigation  arise. 
We  can  only  fancy  such  small  occupiers  of  intellectual  territory  as  Hay- 
ley  and  Miss  Seward,  extremely  agitated  about  the  mutual  recognition 
of  rights,  and  claims,  and  divisions.  We  can  only  fancy  Shakspcare  and 
Madame  de  Stael,  regarding  them  with  contempt  and  indifference.  But 
by  all  means  let  the  dispute  go  forwards,  and  if  women  are  stimulated  to 
give  proof  by  their  exertions,  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  female  genius, 
aud  men  are  stimulated  to  give  proof  by  tbeir  surpassing  productions, 
that  there  is  no  genius  in  the  world  but  what  i;s  masculine,  the  public 
will  be  gainers  any  way.  We  shall  have  more  clever  people  to  write ; 
more  clever  books  to  read.  Without  hazarding  an  opinion  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  for  the  very  sufficient  reason  of  not  understanding  its  merits,  I  re¬ 
turn  to  the  theme  with  which  I  begun,  and  with  which  I  would  close — 
“Woman’s  love.” 

Let  man  take  his  claimed  supremacy,  and  take  it  as  his  hereditary, 
his  inalienable  right.  Let  him  have  for  his  dower,  sovereignty  in  sci¬ 
ence,  in  philosophy,  in  learning,  in  arts  and  in  arms  ;  let  him  wear,  un- 
euvied  the  ermine,  the  lawn  and  the  helmet,  and  wield,  unrivalled,  the 
sword,  tho  pen  and  the  pencil.  Let  him  be  supreme  in  the  cabinet,  the 
camp  and  the  study  :  and  to  women  will  still  remain  a  "  goodly  heritage,'' 
of  which  neither  force  nor  rivalry  can  deprive  her.  The  heart  is  her  do- 
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main  ;  aad  there  she  is  a  queen.  To  acquire  over  the  unruly  wills 
and  tempers  of  men,  an  influence,  which  no  man,  however  great,  how¬ 
ever  gifted,  can  acquire ;  to  manifest  a  faith  which  never  fails, 
a  patience  that  never  wears  out,  a  devotedness  which  can  sacrifice, 
and  a  courage  which  can  suffer :  to  perform  the  same  unvarying 
round  of  duties  without  weariness,  and  endure  the  same  unvarying 
round  of  vexations  without  murmuring ;  to  requite  neglect  with 
kindness,  and  injustice  with  fidelity  ;  to  be  true  when  all  are  false,  and 
firm  when  all  is  hopeless ;  to  watch  over  the  few  dear  objects  of  regard 
with  an  eye  that  never  sleeps,  and  a  care  that  cannot  change  ;  to  think, 
to  act,  to  suffer,  to  sacrifice,  to  live,  to  die  for  them,  their  happiness  and 
safety — these  are  woman’s  true  triumphs  ;  this — this  is  woman’s  love  ! 


THE  CHURCH. 


BV  ANSON  G.  CHESTER; 


This  is  the  Church,  with  its  lofty  steeple  ; 

There  is  the  priest  in.  his  surplice  drest — 

Here  is  the  place  they  preach  to  the  people- 

This  is  the  Church  with  its  high  airy  steeple, 

There  is  the  font  with  its  lettered  front — 

Here  is  the  place  where  they  sprinkle  the  people. 

This  is  the  Church  with  its  grand  old  steeple ; 

The  glad  hells  chime  in  the  merry  June  time — 

Here  is  the  place  where  they  marry  the  people. 

This  is  the  Church  with  its  towering  steeple; 

The  sad  hells  toll  for  the  flight  of  the  soul — 

Here  is  the  place  where  they  bury  the  people. 

Here  is  the  Church  with  its  dizzy  steeple ; 

Years  hath  it  stood,  through  the  gale  and  the  flood, 
The  light  and  the  love,  and  the  joy  of  the  people. 

This  is  the  Church  with  its  stately  steeple : 

Still  will  they  marry  and  still  will  they  bury 

And  still  will  they  sprinkle  and  preach  to  the  people — 

Sprinkle  and  marry  and  bury  the  people 

While  the  years  pass  on,  and  in  years  that  are  gone, 

In  the  dear  old  Church  with  its  time  worn  steeple. 

And  still  in  the  shade  of  the  ancient  steeple 
The  dead  shall  sleep  and  the  living  weep, 

Till  the  angel’s  trump  shall  arouse  the  people. 

This  is  the  Church  with  its  hoary  steeple. 

Oh  !  long  may  it  stand,  in  a  goodly  land, 

The  joy  and  the  love  and  the  light  of  the  people. 
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“  Gather  cp  the  Fragments  that  Remain,  that  Nothing  may  be  Lost.” 


sketch  op  an  able  .sermon. 

The  sermon,  a  sketch  of  which  is  here 
given,  was  preached  in  the  presence  of 
a  large  number  of  the  members  of  the 
Synod  of  the  German  Reformed  Church, 
in  the  St.  John’s  Church,  Lebanon,  Pa., 
on  Sunday  morning,  Oct.  20th,  by  Rev.  ; 
Dr.  Nevin.  The  sketch  has  been  kindly 
furnished  us*  by  Dr.  Lewis  H.  Steiner, 
of  Baltimore,  Md.,  from  notes  taken  at , 
the  time. 

Ought  not  Christ  to  have  suffered  these  things,  : 
and  to  enter  into  his  glory.  Luke  xxiv:  26. 

It  was  neccessary  for  Christ  to  have  . 
suffered,  because, 

1.  The  Scriptures  had  so  declared  it. 
But  this  opens  up  the  question  why  it 
was  so  declared  in  them. 

2.  It  was  necessary  in  order  that  di- ! 
vine  justice  ehouldbeUdisfied.  Still  it  j 
is  imaginable  that  Cffrist  could  have  died,  ! 
— that  his  death  could  have  taken  place,  ' 
without  a  satisfaction  thus  having  been 
made  for  sins ;  as  for  instance,  if  Christ 
had  died  in  another  world,  or  if  His 
death  had  not  been  followed  by  His  re-  : 
surrection. 

3.  This  is  the  most  important.  In  or¬ 
der  that  he  might  enter  into  this  glory, 
he  suffered.  He  could  not  have  done  the 
former,  without  undergoing  the  latter, — 
without  suffering,  dying  and  rising.  1 
The  incarnation  is  the  central  principle  ! 
of  the  whole  Christian  religion.  It  im¬ 
plied  divine  condescension.  The  Son  of 
God  became  a  man.  This  is  a  fact  of  Rev¬ 
elation,  which  we  hardly  regard  neces¬ 
sary  to  prove  here.  Th^  Incarnation 
implies  something  more  than  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  a  mere  human  life.  The  Divinity 
descended  into  Humanity.  The  word 
became  flesh,  in  order  that  certain  pow- 
ers  should  enter  Humanity. 

The  present  world,  physical  and  moral, 
is  insufficient  in  itself  for  the  separation  ! 
of  the  evils  of  the  fall.  The  constitu¬ 
tion  of  nature  consists  of  a  series  of 
successions,  which  implied  that  the  hu- ; 
man  life  should  be  transferred  into  some¬ 
thing  higher.  It  may  indeed  be  consul- 1 


ered  even  that  independent  of  the  fall, 
it  would  have  passed  into  something 
higher.  This  is  striking  in  the  physical 
and  still  more  in  the  spiritual  world. 

But  death  prevailing  over  life  rises 
from  the  deeper  law  of  sin.  Under  these 
conditions  the  human  world  has  become 
unnatural,  under  another  power,  under 
fciatan  himself— the  Prince  of  this  World. 
(This  expression  applied  to  Satan  him¬ 
self  is  no  metaphor.)  Under  both  these 
aspects,  physical  and  moral,  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  Saviour's  person  could  not 
have  been  developed.  It  could  not  have 
been  other  than  the  theatre  for  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  such  a  development.  If  lie 
could  have  set  up  His  kingdom  here,  un¬ 
der  such  circumstances,  it  would  have 
been  an  imperium  in  imperio. 

Now  wonderful  kingdoms  have  been 
established  in  the  world, — those  of  Platt) 
and  Aristotle.  But  these  could  not  break 
through  the  kingdom  of  the  world. 
Christ’s  kingdom  must  be  above  the  lim¬ 
itations  of  the  moral  and  physical  world. 
He  must  have  passed  out  of  the  world, 
after  a  struggle  with  death.  He  could 
not  have  gone  out  of  the  world  magi¬ 
cally.  The  life  with  which  He  was  in¬ 
vested  must  be  carried  victoriously 
through  the  Jordan  of  death. 

It  wrould  have  been  a  moral  solecism 
for  Him  to  have  triumphed  without  suf¬ 
fering.  If  a  prince  be  in  a  foreign  land, 
with  an  ocean  between?  he  must  pass 
that  ocean  in  order  to  assert  his  rights 
to  his  crown.  As  a  seed  must  die  in  or¬ 
der  that  it  may  live,  he  had  to  die  in 
order  that  a  higher  glory  could  be  ob¬ 
tained.  The  Resurrection  glory  thus 
included  His  human  life.  His  death  and 
resurrection  have  a  creative  power,  and 
confer  immortality  on  man.  He  brought 
that  life  and  immortality  to  pass. 

No  thought  is  more  unequivocal  than 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  was  not  for  man, 
until  Christ  was  gone.  We  cannot  be¬ 
lieve  in  the  Holy  Ghost  or  the  Church, 
except  we  believe  in  the  resurrection  of 
Christ.  He  said  it  was  expedient  for 
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you  that  I  go.  The  victory  was  the 
judgment  of  the  Prince  of  the  world. 
The  creed  in  all  its  articles  springs  out 
of  Christ.  We  cannot  separate  these 
articles  from  such  a  connection. 

The  following  reflections  are  obtained 
from  this  subject : 

1.  The  Kingdom  of  Christ  has  its  seat 
necessarily  beyond  this  order  of  our 
present  life.  Hence  our  present  life 
cannot  be  so  changed  as  to  make  it  even 
an  approximation  to  this  Kingdom.  The 
personal  reign  of  Christ  on  the  earth 
can  only  be  established  after  an  entire 
change  in  its  composition.  There  must 
be  a  victory  over  the  powers  of  death 
and  hell,  and  that  requires  a  resurrec¬ 
tion.  It  is  a  great  error — the  belief 
that  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  an  idea 
which  can  be  reached  by  a  cultivation 
of  our  natural  powers, — by  education, 
political  science, — by  the  helps  of  polit¬ 
ical  economy,  of  the  arts  and  sciences, 
— by  a  mastery  over  the  powers  of  na¬ 
ture, — or  that,  in  this  way,  we  can  even 
make  any  progress  towards  it.  The  er¬ 
ror  involves  the  substitution  of  a  mere 
moral  agency  for  Christianity,  and  pro¬ 
duces  what  are  simply  “social  dreams,” 
forms  of  humanitarianism  or  rational¬ 
ism.  All  such  conceptions  and  thoughts 
are  in  full  contradiction  to  the  idea  of 
Christ  suffering, — or  of  his  people  suf¬ 
fering, — to  the  idea  of  his  death  and 
consequent  resurrection. 

2.  The  Church  and  its  powers  are  su¬ 
pernatural,  and  cannot  be  measured  by 
natural  means.  This  view  differs  widely 
from  Humanitarianism.  If  I  be  lifted 
up,  I  shall  draw  all  men.  The  redemp¬ 
tion  implies  a  system  proceeding  from 
Christ  himself,  including  in  itself  pow¬ 
ers  from  Him,  which  He  brought  into  the 
world.  He  linked  higher  powers  with 
those  of  this  world.  These  powers  are  ex¬ 
ecuted  through  the  Holy  Ghost — through 
agencies,  ministries  and  powers,  differ¬ 
ent  altogether  from  those  which  had  pre¬ 
viously  been  in  the  world.  These  pow¬ 
ers  introduced  by  him  were  supernatural, 
and,  in  this  view,  adequate  to  the  end 
for  which  they  were  designed.  Such 
powers  are  involved  in  the  mystery  of 
the  Holy  Catholic  Church,  which  cannot 
be  received  except  through  the  earth. 
Being  admitted  it  must  be  submitted  to. 
Again,  the  word  of  God — the  Scriptures 
— although  written  with  human  words, 
is  something  mysterious  and  powerful 
above  all  words.  The  ministry  of  recon¬ 
ciliation  has  a  power  above  all  civil  mag¬ 


istracies.  There  is  a  force  iq  it  that 
canhot  be  explained, -^-a  divine  force. 
He  that  heareth  you,  beareth  me.  The 
Holy  Sacraments  are  the  seals  that  au¬ 
thenticate  and  make  real  ail  these  pow¬ 
ers.  There  is  something  in  Baptism  and 
the  Lord’s  Supper  which  eye  hath  not 
seen,  ear  hath  not  heard,  nor  hath  it  en¬ 
tered  into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive. 
There  is  a.  mystery  which  we  cannot  ex- 
plain  but  must  receive.  The  more  we 
can  act  as  children  with  reference  to 
these  mysteries,  the  better  for  us. 

S.  The  world  is  in  opposition  to  and 
contrast  with  the  Saviour.  The  oppo¬ 
sition  does  not  belong  solely  to  the  worst 
form  of  the  world, — it  extends  to  the 
world  in  its  most  respectable  form.  The 
world  should  be  subjugated  and  subor¬ 
dinated  to  that  higher  world.  This  is  a 
hard  problem.  There  is  danger  in  living 
in  this  world.  Those  things  which  we 
learn  through  our  senses  tend  to  lead  us 
from  things  unseen.  The  world  is  a 
system  under  Satan,  and  a  Christian  life 
in  it  is  a  hard  one.  But  we  should  cuL 
tivate  a  kind  of  abstraction  from  the 
things  of  the  world.  Our  interest  in 
the  world  must  lose  its  force  in  order 
that  we  shall  live  the  Christian  life. 

4.  The  law  oiHfeuffering  and  death  is 
the  law  of  glory.' Christ’s  life  as  re¬ 
gards  the  world  must  be  the  type  of  our 
life.  Except  a  corn  of  wheat  fall  into 
the  ground  and  die,  it  abideth  alone  ; 
but  if  it  die,  it  bringeth  forth  much 
fruit..  He  that  loveth  his  present  life, 
&c.,  &c.  If  any  man  serve  me  let  him 
follow  me.  If  men  are  comfortable  in 
this  present  order  of  life — this  is  not 
enough.  Such  comfort  must  be  sacri¬ 
ficed.  We  must  go  out  of  this  order  of 
life  by  an  act  of  inward  self-abnegation. 
Human  prosperity  can  never  be  favora¬ 
ble  t  o  true  welfare — that  is  if  man  should 
surrender  himself  up  to  it.  The  quali¬ 
ties  of  natural  man  are  always  brought 
out  better  by  adversity  and  distress. 
This  is  sti^l  better  illustrated  in  the 
kingdom  of  grace.  The  lavt  op  suffer¬ 
ing  IS  THE  LAW  OF  FREEDOM  AND  THE  LAW 

of  power.  No  man  has  exerted  any  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  world  unless  he  has  been 
a  sufferer.  Thus  the  Saints  and  Martyrs. 
That  1  may  know  Him,  and  the  fellow¬ 
ship  of  his  sufferings.  The  law  of  suf¬ 
fering  brings  man  nearer  to  Christ, — 
nearer  to  Christ’s  heart,  and  of  course 
nearer  to  his  cross.  Here  sorrow  be¬ 
comes  sanctified, — flowing  as  it  were 
from  Christianity.  This  constitutes  the 
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halo  of  glory  which  surrounded  the  head 
of  the  old  Saints.  Sufferings  acquire  a 
sort  of  value  with  the  Christian,  inas¬ 
much  as  they  make  him  conform  to  the 
life  of  Christ.  Sufferings  are  blessings, 
— means  of  grace  when  received  with  the 
spirit  of  Christ.  This  thought  extends 
to  all  sorrows, — no  master  how  trivial,— 
they  are  messengers  of  God’s  grace  in 
this  view.  If  any  man  servile,  let  him 
take  up  his  ©ross  and  follow  me.  The 
petty  affections  of  life,  even  those  which 
we  would  not  communicate  to  others, 
must  all  be  borne  with  a  quietg£hristian 
spirit. 


not  a  moonlight  ray  that  comes  down 
upon  the  stream  or  hill,  not  a  breeze, 
calling  from  its  blue  air-throne  to  the 
birds  of  the  summer  valleys,  or  sounding 
through  midnight  rains  its  low  and 
mournful  dirge  over  the  perishing  flow¬ 
ers  of  spring,  nor  a  cloud  bathing  itself 
like  an  angel  vision,  in  the  rosy  gushes 
of  autumn  twilight,  nor  a  rock  glowing 
in  the  yellow  starlight,  as  if  dreaming 
of  the  Eden,  but  is  full  of  the  beautiful 
influence  of  poetry.  The  earth  and 
heavens  are  quickened  by  its  spirit,  and 
the  heavens  of  the  great  deep,  in  temp¬ 
est  and  in  calm,  are  but  its  secret  and 
mysterious  breathing. 


GOOD  ADVICE. 

Men  should  learn  to  be  attentive  to 


old  letters. 

,  .  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,  Never  burn  kindly  letters.  It. 

their  health,  arid  keep  the  body  *  much  •  leaganfe 

to  read  them  over  when  the  ink 

a  mm«  In  1  a  i  V,  ft  i-t  v\ -»  Ailm  rrt  AT  ♦  ri  4  I  ^  *  _ 


is  so 


as  possible  the  fit  medium  Oi  the  miim.  .g  kr0wn,  the  paper  yellow  with  age,  and 
A  man  may  be  a  good  performer  ,  )u  •  ^  ]iands  tliat  traced  the  friendh”  works 
what  can  he  do  with  a  disordered  instru- .  f0ided  0Ter  the  hearts  that  prompted 
ment  ?  The  inhabitant  may  have  good  ,  themj  under  the  grecn  g0tL 

eyes;  but  how  can  he  see  aecura  e  y  ,  Above  all,  never  burn  love-letters.  To 
through  a  soiled  window  .  jxeep,  aere-  ;  read  them  in  after  years  is  like  a  resur- 
fore,  the  glass  clear  anu  th?  organ  111  j  recti0n  of  one’s  youth.  The  elderly  spin- 
tune  We  do  not  wish  you  to  be  finical  gtcr  findg  in  the  impassioned  offer  she 
and  fanciful ;  to  live  m  the  shop  of  an  f00^spiy  rejected  twenty  years  ago,  a 

1  fountain  of  rejuvenescence.  Glancing 
.  j  over  it,  she  realizes  that  she  was  once  a 
belle  an^  a  beauty  and  beholds  her  former 
T',v'nfl”  "  self  in  a  mirror  much  more  congenial  to 
taste  than  the  one  that  comforts  her 
room.  The  “widow 


apothecary,  or  to  hav£ 
ant  always  danglin 
be  soberly  and  p 
the  body.  Puse  ecf 
ercise  ;  beware  of 


ke  proper  ex- 
observe  and 


dressing 


not.  appetite 
mind. 


bemire  and 


clog 


the 


-*■  ;  Jvpp  £ 

avoid  whatever  disagrees  with  your  sys-  Ijjlher 

tern  ;  never  overburden  nature  ;  be  ^  jndeed;>  derives  a  sweet  and  solemn  con- 
moderate  in  your  table  indulgences ;  let  §fctation  from  the  letters  of  the  beloved 

one,  who  liasjournied  before  her  to  a  far 
!  off  land,  from  which  there  comes  no  mes  ¬ 
sage,  and  where  she  hopes  one  day  to 
join  him.  No  photographer  can  so  viv¬ 
idly  recall  to  the  memory  of  a  mother, 

I  the  tenderness  and  dearness  of  the  chil- 
!  dren  who  have  left  her  at  the  call  of 
1  Heaven,  as  the  epistolary  outpourings  of 
filial  lo-fre.  The  letter  of  a  true 


POETRY. 


What  is  poetry?  A  smile,  a  tear, -a 
longing  after  the  things  of  eternity.  It 
lives  in  all  created  existence — in  man, 
in  every  object  that  surrounds  him. 

There  is  poetry  in  the  gentle  influence  of ;  their 


love  and  affection,  in  the  quiet  broodings  son  or  daughter 


of  the  soul  over  the  me 
years,  in  the  thoughts  of  g1 


nun 

M 


ries  of  early 
y  that  chain 


something  better 
it 


to  a  true  mother,  is 
than  an  image  of  the 
reflex  of  the  writer’s 


features  ;  it  is  a 

our  spirits  to  the  gates  of  Paradise. —  j  soul.  Keep  all  loving  letters,  burn  only 
There  is  poetry,  too,  in  the  harmonies  ofitlie  harsh  and  cruel  ones,  and  in  burn- 
nature.  It  glitters  in  the  wave,  the  rain-  j  j^g,  forget  and  forgive  them, 
bow,  the  lightning,  QTirl  a+o-naTOP*’  * 


and  the  stars*  its 
cadence  is  heard  in  thunder,  and  in  *frhe 
cataract ;  its  softer  tones  go  sweetly  up 


SOCIAL  INFLUENCE. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  the  compan- 
from  the  thousand  vice-harps  of  wind,  (ion  of  fools  will  become  one  himself,  and 
and  rivulet  and  forest — the  cloud  and  the  be  eventually  destroyed.  Nothing  is  of 
sky  go  floating  over  us  to  the  music  of  greater  importance  than  the  society  we 
its  melodies  ;  and  it  ministers  to  heaven  !  keep.  It  will  influence  our  principles — 
from  the  fountains  of  earth,  and  the  un-  j  our  spirit— our  conversation — our  prac- 
trodden  shrines  of  the  ocean.  There  is  1  tices — destiny. 
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NOTES  ON  NEW  BOOKS. 


Text  Book  or  Church  History.  By  Dr. 
John  Henry  Kurtz,  Professor  of 


undertakq^by  him  who  should  attempt 
to  render  Dr.  Kurtz’s  bodily  appearance 
Theology  in  the  University  of  Dort-  j  more  comely  and  useful  by  cutting  away 
pat ;  author  of  “  a  manual  of  Sacred 
History;”  “The  Bible  and  Astrono¬ 
my,”  etc.,  etc.  Volume  I.  to  the  Re¬ 
formation.  Pkilada.  Lindsay  and 
Blakiston,  1860.  pp.  334. 


a  finger,  a  toe,  or  an  ear  !  For  ourself, 
we  wou^hesitate  what  to  choose  if  the 
alternatWe  were  presented  to  us.  Down 
with  such  vandalism !  The  thing  be¬ 
comes  still  worse,  when  the  object  in 
Dr.  Kurtz  has  proved  himself  a  sue-  f  ^us  chopping  an  author,  as  it  evidently 
cessful  Author,  especially  in  the  depart- 1  was  in  lbe  case  before  us,  into  another 


rnent  of  History.  His  works  are  popu¬ 
lar  in  Germany ;  and  a  number  of  them 
having  been  translated  into  English, 
have  had  extensive  sales  in  England  and 
America,  and  have  elicited  general  com¬ 
mendation  from  the  highest  literary  au¬ 
thorities.  While  the  English  literary 
public  has  reason  to  be  thankful  for  the 
rendering  of  this  work  into  English,  it 
has  special  reasons  for  being  so  in  being 
furnished  with  this  present  edition.  It 
may  be  known  to  our  readers  that  this 
work  of  Dr.  Kurtz  had  been  “  rendered 
into  ruins”  by  some  self-sufficient  trans¬ 
lator,  and  made  its  mutilated  appearance 
in  Edinburgh,  Scotland.  Some  copies  of 
this  translation  were  sold  in  this  coun¬ 
try  ;  but  general  dissatisfaction  having  j ; 


shape^is  to  fit  him  into  a  theological 
system,  which  in  his  heart  he  disowns. 
We  have  no  words  by  which  adequately 
to  designate  such  a  deed.  Thanks  to 
Dr.  Bomberger  for  healing  up  the  man¬ 
gled  body  of  Dr.  Kurtz  ;  and  thanks  to 
the  noble  Publishers  for  their  zeal  to  do 
justice  to  a  misrepresented  author.  The 
work  itself — as  a  manual  of  Church 
History — is  well  conceived  and  admira¬ 
bly  executed,  ^^is  comprehensive  and 


clear — much 
happy  talent 
of  history  by 


_ e.  Dr.  K.  has  the 

T  collecting  the  details 
jyjKic  of  life,  and  thus 
in  almost  every  ^Ritence,  as  well  as  by 
the  very  arrangement  itself,  of  suggest¬ 
ing  far  more  than  he  actually  relates. 
The  work  is  accompanied  by  a  copious 


st.,  New 


been  expressed  with  the  liberties  taken  index,  which,  in  our  estimation,  much 
by  the  translator,  the  enterprising  Phil- :  increases  its  value.  The  mechanical  ex- 
adelphia  publishers,  Lindsay  and  Blak-  j  edition  of  the  work  is  all  that  could  be 
iston,  determined  to  get  out  a  true,  full,  !  desired. 

unabridged  edition  of  “  the  Text  Book,”  ,  _ 

by  having  the  explications  restored,  i 

They  were  fortunate  in  procuring  the  I  The  Independent  :  Published  by  Joseph 
servicies  of  Dr.  Bomberger  for  this  work. 

He  has  done  it  well.  “  It  proved  to  be 
a  more  serious  task,”  he  tells  us  in  the 
Preface,  “  than  was  anticipated;  in  some 
cases  requiring  an  entire  reconstruction  I  edly  the  abffSt  religious  weekly  in  the 
of  the  plan  of  the  work,  and  in  others  the  i  land.  We  do  not  endorse  all  its  theolo- 
translation  of  whole  pages  of  matter  gy ;  but  its  literary  character,  its  rich- 
omitted  in  the  Edinburgh  issue.  The  ness  in  news  from  all  lands,  and  its 
number  of  pages  thus  added,  amount  to  general  spirit  as  a  living  journal,  always 
about  fifty.”  Who  has  a  right  to  take  j  command  our  fullest  respect.  Some  of 
such  liberties  with  the  work  of  another  ? !  the  most  vigorous  writers  of  the  day  are 
A  scarcely  less  cruel  work  would  be  j  among  its  regular  contributors. 
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HARBAIGH. 


The  Guardian  has  finished  its  first  Decad^^f  years.  3>n  volumes  are  before  the 
public  ;  and  with  the  First  of  January.  1860^B*nters  upoirits  Eleventh  Year.  It  has 
therefore  had  a  sufficient  history  to  establi^uts  character,  and  to  be  known  by  its 
fruits.  We  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  its  friends  to  this  Prospectus  of  a  new 
volume. 

In  its  principles,  purposes,  and  gr^rai  spirit  we  have  no  changes  to  propose. 
Truth  and  Right  are  unchangeable  — erre^and  wrong  are  always  the  same.  It  will 
contioue  to  contend  for  the  one,  and  resi*  the  other. 

This,  Magazine  will  be,  as  heretofore,  devoted  to  the  highest  interests  of  the  young, 
at  the  most  solemn  and  interesting  period  of  their  life.  It  will  offer  its  friendly  coun¬ 
sels  to  them  in  an  earnest  though  freeai^t  cheerful  way.  If  will  solemnly  seek  to  warn 
them  against  the  wrong,  and  affectionately  allure  them  to  the  right.  The  Editor  will 
endeavor  to  make  its  contents  true,  pure,  fresh,  and  heaT^c  as  the  morning  of  life.  -  It 
will  particularly  urge  sepulture  and  early  piety  as  offej^^fcghest  importance  and  cul¬ 
tivate  the  home-feeling  *a  sacred  element  in  social  p|j^^Vand  peace.  It  will  seek 
to  move  in  the  element  of  its  motto  :  “  Life — Light — Lo^?” 

The  Guardian  has  no  denoininatkaiLor  party  bias.  It  interferes  not  with  contro¬ 
versies  either  in  Church  or  State.  its  ambition  to  take  the  quiet  way  of  peace,' 

and  love.  It  would  turn  the  attentiwWf  its  readers  to  that  first  and  greatest  of  duties^ 
the  cultivation  of  the  heart,  mind,  social  feelings  and  pious  affections.  It  will  hav# 
its  reward  if  it  can  be  the  means  of  making  Hearts  better,  Homes  happier,  and  Heaven 
surer.  The  evidence  that  it  l^M|n  a  degree  done  this,  which  the  experience  of  years 
has  furnished,  is  more  preciod|MPus  than  gain  or  gold.  Cheerfully,  hopefully,  and 
believingly  we  look  into  the  fuit^ as  we  take  our  pilgrim-staff  in  hand  to  travel  another 
year.  *  * 

The  Guardian  contains  th#ty-two  pages  monthly,  making  a  handsome  volume  of 
th  ree  hundred  and  eighty-four  pages  at  the  end  of  the  year. 


BEGIN  WITH  THU  NEW  VOLUME.  JANUARY  1. 1860. 


Pastors  who  receive  this  Prospectus  are  requested  tohand.it  to  some  active  member 


of  the  church,  who  will  procure 
obtained,  we  will  send  one  co 
gratis. 

We  respectfully  ask  all  Yo 
lion.  Tt  will  be  an  easy  thing 
Postmasters  are  requested 


for  The  Guardian.  If  ten  subscribers  are 
m  obtaining  them  and  ODe  to  the  pastors 


per  centage.  Specimen  Dumbers  sent  wrhen  requested. 


-adies  to  aid  us  in  increasing  our  circula- 
th^m  to  r^fee  a  club  amoDg  their  companions. 

|ct  as  our  agents,  to  whom  we  will  allow  the  usual 
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or  Devotions  for  Young  Christians. 
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JESUS  CHRIST  .THE  ONLY  PRINCIPLE  OF  STABILITY- 


A  Farewell  Sermon  to  the  German  Reformed  Congregation  in  Lancaster, 
Delivered  Before  the  Celebration  of  the  Holy  Communion,  on  Sunday 
Evening,  October  30th,  1860.  By  Rev.  H.  IIarbaugh. 


“  Jesus  Christ,  the  same  yesterday,  and  to-day,  and  forever.’’ — Heb.  13:  8: 

These  words  do  not  appear  to  have  any  natural  or  necessary  connec¬ 
tion  either  with  what  goes  before,  or  with  what  follows  after  them. 
They  seem  to  be  a  sudden,  abrupt,  momentary  outburst  of  the  Spirit, 
overjoyed  with  the  grand  and  glorious  idea :  “  Jesus  Christ,  the  same 
yesterday,  and  to-day,  and  forever.” 

There  are  moments  when  earnest  believing  spirits  are  suddenly  moved 
by  the  impulse  of  some  mighty  consciousness,  by  some  overwhelming 
sense,  by  some  all-conquering  emotion,  which  breaks  the  regular  chain  of 
life,  of  thought,  and  of  feeling,  and  carries  them  away  in  its  own  mo¬ 
mentous  strength.  Not  by  reason,  not  by  thought,  not  by  argumenta¬ 
tion  or  reflection,  do  we  obtain  the  deepest  and  strongest  view  of  things  ; 
but  by  an  intuitive  consciousness,  by  a  divine,  instinctive  unction, 
wakened  up  and  begotten  in  the  spirit  by  influences  that  come  on  us, 
out  of  the  supernatural  and  infinite  world, rwith  which  we  stand  in  such 
mysterious  and  intimate  relation.  This  instinctive  consciousness  is  never 
stronger  than,  either  when  the  spirit  sinks  suddenly  into  a  profound 
sense  of  the  vanity  of  all  that  passes  away  on  earth,  or  rises  to  a  sublime 
sense  of  all  that  abides  forever  in  Heaven  ! 

When  John,  who  lay  lowliest  on  Jesus’  bosom,  takes  up  his  pen,  he 
rises  immediately  into  the  heights.  “  In  the  beginning  was  the  Word, 
and  the  Word  was  with  God,  and  the  Word  was  God.”  When  Solo¬ 
mon,  who  sat  highest  upon  the  throne  of  earthly  honor,  takes  up  his 
pen,  he  sinks  abruptly  into  the  depths.  “  Vanity  of  vanities,  saitli  the 
Preacher,  vanity  of  vanities  ;  all  is  vanity.”  Here  is  the  vanishing. 
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The  inspiration  burst  upon  the  one,  from  the  day-spring  of  joy  which 
dawns  from  worlds  on  high  ;  upon  the  other,  from  the  sullen  shades  and 
gloom  which  hang  over  the  vales  of  earth.  Both  visions,  under  the 
;;power  of  inspiration,  come  in  the  way  of  the  sudden,  deep,  intuitive  out¬ 
burst  of  an  earnest  burdened  spirit. 

The  passage  before  us  is  an  outburst  of  this  character,  in  which  both 
these  ideas  are  combined — the  gloomy  and  the  glorious.  The  basis  and 
back-ground  of  the  representation,  is  the  vanity  and  change  of  all  earthly 
things  ;  and  out  of  it  rises  the  sublime  picture,  firm,  fadeless  and  abiding: 
“Jesus  Christ,  the  same  yesterday,  and  to-day,  and  forever.” 

Let  us  first  draw  the  back-ground,  and  then  the  picture ;  first  the 
changing  character  of  all  earthly  things,  and  then  in  the  midst  of  this 
change,  the  only  abiding  rest — “  Jesus  Christ,  the  same  yesterday,  and 
to-day,  and  forever.” 

The  changing  character  of  all  things  outside  of  Christ  is  indicated 
by  the  words,  “yesterday,”  “to-day,”  “forever.”  Here  is  change, 
succession — the  Past  ever  passing  over  into  the  Present,  and  the  Pres¬ 
ent  into  the  Future  :  yesterday  becomes  to-day,  and  to-day  becomes  to¬ 
morrow  ;  and  this  restless  stream  of  time,  with  steady  flow  and  solemn 
murmur,  glides  on  forever  ! 

What  a  task  it  would  be  to  describe,  if  even  it  were  possible,  the 
changes  of  “yesterday” — including  in  this  word,  all  time  past !  Who 
can  have  any  proper  conception  of  the  changes  of  “  to-day” — including 
in  that  word  all  the  present  ?  Who  can  write,  or  speak,  the  changes  of 
“  to-morrow,”  on  “  forever,”  in  all  Time  to  come  ? 

What  a  solemn  eminence  is  this  Present,  on  which  we  stand,  where 
the  Past,  like  a  vast  hill-side,  slopes  up  to  our  feet ;  where  the  Future, 
like  a  plain  that  stretches  into  the  infinite,  opens  up  before  us  ;  and 
where  the  Present  is  the  only  centre — and  that  an  ever-moving  one — 
on  which  the  soles  of  our  feet  can  rest  for  a  moment,  while  all  around 
us  lies  the  restless,  rolling,  ever-heaving  and  troubled  sea  of  human  life 
— coming,  changing,  dying,  rising,  sinking  and  disappearing  from  our 
view. 

“  See  the  vain  race  of  mortals  move 
Like  shadows  o’er  the  plain; 

They  rage  and  strive,  desire  and  love, 

But  all  their  noise  is  vain.” 

In  whatever  direction  we  turn  our  eyes,  nothing  meets  our  view  but 
change. 

Do  we  think  of  Time  ?  What  does  it  present  to  us  but  an  uninter¬ 
rupted  succession  of  ages,  centuries,  years,  months,  weeks,  days,  hours, 
minutes,  moments — wheels  runfling  in  wheels,  until  the  last  reaches  us, 
counting  the  pulses  of  our  hearts,  and  measuring  our  steps  to  the  grave. 
The  ages  from  everlasting — the  years  beyond  the  flood — the  centuries 
since — where  are  they  ? — not  even  all  of  their  wrecks  and  ruins  remain  ! 

Where  are  the  seasons  past  that  reigned  ? — the  hopeful  Spring,  with 
its  buds  that  swelled,  its  springs  that  flowed,  and  its  birds  that  sung? 
The  Summer — its  warm  winds,  its  twittering  heat,  its  morning  dews,  its 
noonday  showers,  its  waving  harvests,  and  the  song  of  the  reaper  !  The 
Autumn — its  sober  landscape,  its  moaning  winds,  its  ripened  fruit,  its 
falling  leaves.  The  Winter — the  snows  of  the  Old  give  place  to  the 
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snows  of  the  New — and  over  the  buried  treasures  of  the  bloom  and 
beauty  of  the  year,  >rc  careering  the  sad  inconstant  winds — veering, 
and  whirling,  and  wailing. 

Do  we  look  into  Spaie  ?  All  things  change.  Not  only  does  the 
grass  wither,  and  the  flowers  fade,  and  the  leaves  fall,  but  the  hills  aud 
valleys  grow  old  and  change  !  Streams  change  their  channels  and 
oceans  change  their  shores.  Cities  are  peopled  and  abandoned — rise  in 
the  west  and  sink  into  desolation  in  the  east.  As  the  face  of  the  world 
changes  through  the  Seasons,  by  the  growing  and  fading  of  vegetation, 
so,  on  a  grander  scale,  does  it  change  through  the  ages.  The  cities,  the 
States,  the  Empires,  as  they  appear  successively  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth,  are  but  as  the  transient  growth  and  bloom  of  plants  and  flowers 
— they  grow,  they  expand  and  unfold  their  glory  for  a  short  age  in  the 
sunlight  of  prosperity,  and  then  pass  away.  Soon — oh,  how  soon,  is 
the  pride  and  power  of  to-day  among  the  wrecks  of  yesterday  !  The 
whole  world  of  man,  in  all  its  activities,  is  as  a  solemn  funeral  train,  and 
to  the  view  of  angels  is  always  “beating  funeral  marches  to  the  grave  I” 

If  we  look  away  from  earth  into  the  more  distant  regions  of  space, 
we  discover  the  same  characteristic — change.  Beyond  the  changing 
clouds  are  the  phanging  planets  and  stars.  Not  ouly  do  they  change 
their  relations  and  places,  but  even  their  forms  and  features.  Of  this, 
Astronomy  assures  us.  Some  change  their  color,  some  break  into  frag¬ 
ments,  some  grow  denser,  and  some  even  disappear  from  the  heavens! 
Here  is  change  on  a  grand  scale  ;  and  here  the  facts  of  science  confirm 
the  grandest  flights  of  sacred  inspiration  :  “The  heavens  are  the  work  of 
Thy  hands.  They  shall  perish  ;  but  thou  remainest ;  they  shall  wax  old 
as  doth  a  garment ;  and  as  a  vesture,  shalt  thou  fold  them  up,  and  they 
shall  be  changed  ;  but  thou  art  the  same,  and  thy  years  shall  not  fail.” 

Do  we  look  into  the  sphere  of  human  life,  and  social  relations?  It  is 
the  same.  It  is  all  change.  One  generation  cometh,  and  another  goeth. 
Men  are  born,  and  they  die.  Ties  are  formed,  and  they  are  sundered — 
sundered  by  sin,  and  by  death.  We  change  in  our  appearances  ;  grow¬ 
ing  older,  greyer,  feebler.  We  change  in  our  feelings  and  moral  charac¬ 
ter — growing  better  or  grooving  worse  ;  we  love  this  less,  and  that  more, 
every  day.  We  smile  and  we  weep  ;  wTe  rejoice  with  the  happy,  and  we 
go  with  the  sorrowful  to  the  house  of  mourning.  There  is  not  a  mo¬ 
ment  without  its  changes.  We  change  in  position  and  state.  We  are 
never  to-day  what  we  were  yesterday,  or  what  we  will  be  to-morrow. 
All  is  restless,  and  Life  is  like  a  stream  ;  truly  it  seems  the  same  wmter, 
and  yet  it  is  not  for  one  moment  the  same.  Not  even  the  foam  and  the 
bubbles,  where  it  dashes  over  rocks,  areuthe  same,  though  they  are  there 
forever  ;  they  break  and  are  formed  so  fast  that  they  seem  to  be  change¬ 
less  in  their  very  changes. 

Tell  us  of  changes,  0,  ye  departed  years  of  our  life  !  Tell  us  of 
change,  moth,  rust  and  thieves,  which  rob  us  of  all  our  earthly  treasures. 
Tell  us  of  change,  thou  pestilence  that  walkest  in  darkness,  filling  the 
graveyards  with  beloved  dead  and  the  street  with  mourners  ;  thou  spirit 
of  war,  covering  the  field  with  the  slain,  and  peopling  the  land  with  the 
fatherless  and  widows  ;  thou  ocean,  wiio  dost  clap  thy  hands  over  sink¬ 
ing  ships,  mingling  with  the  wail  of  the  tempest,  foud  but  hopeless  sighs 
“for  the  loved  ones  at  home  !”  Tell  us  of  change,  ye  families  that  have 
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felt  the  agony  of  sundered  ties  ;  into  whose  midst  death  came  softly  to 
bear  away  those  whom  you  so  briefly  and  pleasantly  loved,  and  now  so 
long  and  so  sadly  mourn  I  Change  !  Change  !  Change  !  all  is  Change  ! 

What  is  this  changing  scene  ? 

A  peevish  April  day; 

A  little  sun,  a  little  rain, 

And  then  night  sweeps  across  the  plain, 

And  all  things  fade  away  I 
Man,  soon  discussed, 

Yields  up  his  trust, 

And  all  his  hopes  and  fears 
Lie  with  him  in  the  dust. 

Such  is  the  dark  back-ground  of  earthly  instability.  Now,  let  us  look 
at  the  beautiful,  and  abiding  picture.  Amid  all  these  changes,  “Jesus 
Christ,  the  same  yesterday,  and  to-day,  and  forever.” 

No  changes  of  the  finite  can  reach  the  infinite.  No  changes  of  the 
temporal  can  reach  the  eternal.  No  changes  of  the  creature  can  reach 
the  Creator.  No  changes  amid  the  human  can  affect  the  divine.  No 
changes  of  the  earthly  can  disturb  the  eternal  peace  and  rest  of  the 
heavenly.  Whatever  change,  therefore,  may  take  place  in  the  natural 
world,  the  permanence  and  repose  of  the  supernatural  remain  the 
same  yesterday,  and  to-day,  and  forever.  Saints  who  are  united  to 
Christ,  have  in  Him  an  abiding  foundation,  an  enduring  resting  place 
for  their  own  hidden  life,  which  remains  forever  unassailed  and  un¬ 
shaken. 

0  i  the  rock  of  ages  founded, 

Who  shall  shake  his  sure  repose  ? 

Jesus  is  compared  to  the  sun  in  the  heavens.  He  is  the  “Sun  of  right¬ 
eousness.”  The  sun  from  himself  shines  ever  the  same.  His  warming,  il¬ 
luminating,  and  life-giving  beams  stream  ever  toward  the  earth.  There 
may  be  changes  in  the  regions  below.  Clouds  and  mists  may  obscure 
his  light.  The  revolutions  of  the  earth  may  hide  him  for  a  while.  The 
peculiar  inclination  of  the  earth  in  winter  may  cause  his  rays  to  meet 
the  earth  aslant,  and  feebly  ;  yet,  amid  ail  these  interruptions  and  hin¬ 
drances,  he  is  ever  the  same  sun,  sustaining  life  upon  the  earth,  and 
carrying  forward  its  productions  to  bloom  and  fruitfulness.  The  changes, 
the  hindrances,  are  not  in  Him,  but  in  the  earth.  So  is  the  Sun  of 
Righteousness. 

Christ  compares  himself,  in  His  relation  to  His  people,  to  the  vine. 
There  may  be  changes  upon  its  outside.  The  sap  moves — the  buds 
swell  and  burst — the  bloom  comes  and  goes — the  leaves  grow,  and  fade, 
and  fall ;  and,  now  and  then,  a  twig  or  a  branch  may  wither  and  fade  ; 
but  all  this  change  upon  the  surface  does  not  disturb  the  hidden  life 
that  moves  securely  and  warmly  within.  It  is  so  with  Christ,  the  Tine. 
The  Saints  are  the  branches.  In  themselves  they  may  change ;  but  in 
Him,  the  foundation  of  their  life  is  the  same  yesterday,  and  to-day,  and 
forever. 

Those  who  are  in  Christ  may  change  in  their  opinions,  feelings,  rela¬ 
tions,  and  circumstances;  but  their  union  with  Him  is  not  founded  on 
these.  It  is  an  union  of  life — a  basis  that  lies  beneath  all  those  trans¬ 
formations  which  take  place  upon  the  surface  of  life. 
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He  that  i3  ia  Christ  can  look  serenely  upon  all  the  changes  that  go 
forward  in  the  outward  world.  Flowers  may  fade  ;  hills  and  valleys 
may  mourn  the  reign  of  Autumn,  and  the  desolations  of  winter  ;  the 
heavens  may  spread  over  him  their  pall  of  changing  clouds  and  changing 
stars ;  yea,  the  great  Autumn  of  the  natural  universe  may  come,  when 
the  heavens,  having  grown  old  like  a  garment,  shall  be  changed,  folded 
up,  and  laid  aside  ;  tottering  systems  may  shake  their  stars  from  their 
orbits,  as  a  fig-tree  shaketh  her  untimely  figs  ;  the  powers  of  the  heavens 
may  be  shaken  ;  yet  he  feels  that  even  these  changes  cannot  reach  the 
deep  foundations  of  the  mediatorial  throne — cannot  disturb  that  inner 
holy  of  holies,  where  his  life  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God — cannot  sever  his 
spirit  from  Him  who  is  the  same  yesterday,  and  to-day,  and  forever. 

He  that  is  united  to  Christ  will  not  be  injuriously  affected  by  changes 
in  his  social  relations.  Death  may  break  into  his  circle  of  love  ;  ties 
may  be  brokeu — some  may  be  taken  and  others  left.  The  life  in  Christ 
is  deeper  than  these  disturbances  upon  the  surface  of  social  life.  In 
Him  there  are  no  separations  ;  in  Him  the  whole  family  in  heaven  and 
earth  are  joined  in  one.  The  breaking  of  all  lower  ties  is  only  a  natural 
result  of  the  growth  of  higher  and  more  enduring  ones.  As  the  infant  in 
the  process  of  growth,  loses  its  attachments  to  its  toys,  to  fix  the  same  af¬ 
fections  upon  objects  higher  and  worthier  ;  so  every  tie  that  is  broken  on 
earth  in  Christ,  is  broken  by  the  power  and  advauce  of  a  process  upward. 
Change  without,  but  not  within ;  change  beneath,  but  not  above ;  a  break¬ 
ing  of  those  fastenings  which  connect  us  with  the  present,  outward  world 
of  change,  but  no  disturbance  of  the  inward  life  in  God ;  no  shaking  of  that 
foundation  which  is  the  same  yesterday,  and  to-day,  and  forever.  He  that 
is  in  Christ  cannot  be  affected  by  the  civil  and  political  changes  around 
him.  The  fortunes  or  misfortunes  of  nations  are  alike  for  his  sake.  Wars 
and  rumors  of  wars  are  a  noise  beneath  him  !  Empires,  which  men  bear  up 
by  armies,  and  navies,  and  blood,  are  not  as  firm  upon  the  earth  as  is  his 
life  upon  Christ,  the  rock  of  ages.  When  the  last  sceptre  shall  have 
been  broken,  and  the  last  nation  shall  have  been  dashed  to  pieces  as  a 
potter’s  vessel,  they  that  are  on  the  side  of  the  Lamb  will  stand  unhurt 
upon  the  bloody  Armageddon  of  the  world’s  last  conflict,  and  shout : 
u  Jesus  Christ  the  same  yesterday,  and  to-day,  and  forever  1” 

He  that  is  in  Christ  can  look  with  calmness  towards  the  dissolution 
of  bis  body.  This  is  one  of  the  most  solemn  and  startling  of  all  changes; 
and  it  is  so  because  it  concerns  so  immediately  our  own  persons.  Yet  it 
does  not  affect  our  vital  union  with  Christ,  except  in  a  favorable  manner. 
It  is  only  a  change  of  the  outward  man ;  it  is  only  an  unclothing,  a  cast- 
ting  aside  of  the  mortal  coil.  It  is  not  a  giving  of  life  to  earth  ;  it  is 
only  earth  to  earth,  ashes  to  ashes,  and  dust  to  dust.  “  Dust  thou  art,  to 
dust  returnest,  was  not  written  of  the  soul.”  The  spirit  rises  through 
the  changes.  The  basis  of  its  beiug  is  not  affected.  That  eternal  life 
which  is  in  Christ,  and  from  him,  in  which  the  soul  rests  secure,  is  not 
changed.  “I  am  the  resurrection,  and  the  life  ;  he  that  believeth  iu  me, 
though  he  were  dead,  yet  shall  he  live.” 

The  Apostle  compares  the  death  and  decay  of  the  body,  to  the  death 
of  a  grain  of  wheat.  The  decay  of  the  old  seed  is  a  part  of  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  the  new  plant.  We  lose  sight  of  the  old  seed  in  the  growth  and 
glory  of  the  new  plant.  So  death  is  swallowed  up  of  life  ! 
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He  that  is  in  Christ  will  be  unaffected  by  the  changes  of  time.  Days, 
and  years,  and  ages,  may  pass — they  cannot  outlive  the  vigor  of  life  eter¬ 
nal.  Yesterday  may  pass  into  to-day,  and  to-day  may  be  lost  in  to-mor¬ 
row,  and  all  conceivable  successions  of  time  may  disappear  in  the  ages 
to  come.  He  cannot  be  affected  by  it,  with  whom  a  thousand  years  are 
as  one  day.  What  is  the  succession  of  ages  to  Him,  whose  habitation 
is  in  eternity.  In  Him  there  is  no  variableness,  nor  any  shadow  of 
turning.  Secure  and  serene,  firm  and  forever,  and  far  removed  from  the 
ebb  and  flow  of  life  and  death,  in  the  centre  of  power  and  glory,  sits  He 
who  can  say  from  Himself,  and  with  emphasis  :  “I  live  1”  From  that 
eminence  of  eternal  security,  rest  and  peace,  He  looks  forth  upon  the 
dial  face  of  the  universe,  sees  the  gnomon’s  shadow  pass,  and  calmly 
counts  the  ages  !  “  And  when  I  saw  him,  I  fell  at  his  feet  as  dead. 

And  he  laid  his  right  hand  upon  me,  saying  unto  me,  Fear  not  ;  I  am 
the  first  and  the  last :  I  am  he  that  liveth,  and  was  dead  ;  and  behold  X 
am  alive  for  evermore,  Amen  ;  and  have  the  keys  of  hell  and  of  death.’7 
Yes,  it  is  Jesus !  The  only  true  and  eternal  principle  of  stability. 

O  now,  I  see  death  as  a  mere  shadow.  How,  changes  of  earth  are 
far  beneath  me.  How  my  faith,  triumphant  and  joyful,  feels  the  power, 
the  assurance,  and  the  bliss  of  eternal  life,  in  “  Jesus  Christ,  the  same 
yesterday,  and  to-day,  and-forever  I” 

With  this  Jesus,  the  only  true  and  eternal  principle  of  stability,  all 
saints,  of  all  ages  and  lands,  are  in  living  communion  ;  and  this *  is  that 
communion — these  are  the  symbols  which  represent  it ;  in  it  is  the 
grace  and  the  power  which  cultivates  it;  in  it  we  have  the  first  fruits  and 
pledge  of  its  sure,  blessed,  and  eternal  consummation. 

Into  this  holy  of  holies  of  grace  and  Christian  fellowship,  we  shall  now 
enter.  In  this  shekinah  of  the  divinest  and  heavenliest  presence  that 
earth  ever  knows,  let  those  ties,  which  have  united  us  in  the  pastorial 
relation  for  ten  and  a  half  years,  be  broken — ties  formed,  sacredly  and 
solemnly  around  the  Baptismal  font,  the  altar  of  confirmation,  commu¬ 
nion  and  marriage,  the  family  and  the  grave  !  Here  let  them  be  sun¬ 
dered  gently,  in  the  presence  of  the  atoning  Christ,  and  under  the  soft¬ 
ening  baptism  of  His  dying  love  !  Here  let  them  be  gently  sundered 
in  the  sacrament  of  tender  remembrances — of  union  and  communion — 
of  remission  and  atonement — of  foretastes  and  pledges — of  resurrection 
and  eternal  glory. 

Ties  that  are  here  sundered  are  not  really  broken,  but  only  suspended. 
True,  when  you  return  to  this  altar,  you  will  receive  the  sacred  emblems 
from  other  hands,  but  the  glorious  Christ  and  the  grace  will  be  the  same. 
My  pilgrim  staff  is  at  the  door !  I  go  to  stand  at  another  altar — to 
minister  to  another  people.  I  go  to  receive  the  little  children  for  Christ 
at  another  Font :  to  confirm  the  young  for  Christ  at  another  chancel 
railing;  to  consecrate  these  elements  at  another  altar;  to  preach  Jesus 
and  the  resurrection  from  another  pulpit ;  to  pray  at  other  family  altars ; 
and  to  bury  the  dead  in  other  graves.  I  go  to  learn  to  love  others; 
may  God  widen  my  heart  to  take  them  in,  w^hile  it  retains  those  that  are 
already  there. 

Separated  in  body,  we  shall  still  be  one  and  together  in  spirit.  Wide 
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as  earth  and  high  as  heaven  is  the  covering  of  that  tabernacle,  tinder 
whose  peaceful  protection  the  whole  fellowship  of  them  that  are  truly  in 
Christ,  forever  abide. 


One  family  we  dwell  in  Him, 

One  church  above,  beneath. 

Inside  of  this  glorious  tabernacle  there  are  no  separations.  Here  time 
and  space  are  annihilated.  Here  all  saints,  of  all  ages  and  localities,  wor¬ 
ship  at  one  altar,  offer  one  sacrifice — the  sacrifice  of  themselves,  in  union 
with  the  availing  merits,  and  the  blessed  mediation  of  Hischangeless  and 
everlasting  Priesthood,  who  is  the  same  yesterday,  and  to-day,  and  for¬ 
ever. 

Finally,  brethren,  farewell !  Remember  the  words  which  I  spake 
whilst  I  was  still  with  you.  And  may  the  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  the  love  of  God,  and  the  communion  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  be 
with  you  all.  Amen.  • 


REST. 


BY  B  ARTO  X. 


Not  in  this  weary  world  of  ours 
Can  perfect  rest  be  found  ; 

Thorns  mingle  with  its  fairest  flowers, 
Even  on  cultured  ground  ; 

Earth’s  pilgrim  still  his  loins  must  gird 
To  seek  a  lot  more  blest : 

And  this  must  be  his  onward  word — 

“  In  Heaven  alone  is  rest !” 


/ 


WHAT  I  LIVE  FOR. 

I  live  for  those  that  love  me, 

For  those  that  knew  me  true; 

For  the  heaven  that  smiles  above  me, 
And  awaits  my  spirit  too; 

For  the  cause  that  lacks  assistancB, 
For  the  wrong  that  needs  resistance, 
For  the  future  in  the  distance, 

And  the  good  that  I  can  do. 
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THE  FIRST  SNOW  FALL. 


BY  JAMBS  RUSSEL  LOWELL. 


The  snow  had  begun  in  the  gloaming 
And  busily  all  the  night 
Had  been  heaping  field  and  highway 
"With  a  silence  deep  and  white. 

Every  pine,  and  fir,  and  hemlock, 

Wore  ermine  too  dear  for  an  earl, 

And  the  poorest  twig  on  the  elm  tree 
Was  fringed  inch  deep  with  pearl. 

From  sheds,  now  roofed  with  Carrars, 

Came  Chanticleer’s  muffled  crow, 

The  stiff  rails  were  softened  to  swan’s-down — 
And  still  fluttered  down  the  snow. 

I  stood  and  watched  by  the  window 
The  noiseless  work  of  the  sky, 

And  the  sudden  flurries  of  the  snow  birds, 
Like  brown  leaves  whirling  by. 

I  thought  of  a  mound  in  sweet  Auburn, 

Where  a  little  headstone  stood, 

How  the  flakes  were  folding  it  gently, 

As  did  robins  the  babes  in  the  wood. 

Up  spoke  our  own  little  Mable 

Saying  “  father,  what  makes  it  snow  ?  ” 

And  I  told  her  of  the  good  Allfather 
Who  cares  for  us  all  below. 

Again  I  looked  at  the  snow-fall, 

And  thought  of  the  leaden  sky 
That  arched  o’er  our  first  great  sorrow, 

When  the  mound  was  heaped  so  high. 

I  remember  the  gradual  patience 
That  fell  from  that  cloud-like  snow, 

Flake  by  flake,  healing  and  hiding 
The  scar  of  that  deep-stabbed  wo. 

And  again  to  the  child  I  whispered, 

“The  snow  that  husheth  all, 

Darling,  the  Merciful  Father 
Alone  can  make  it  fall.” 

Then  with  eyes  that  saw  not,  I  kissed  her, 

And  she  kissing  back  could  not  know 
That  my  kiss  was  given  to  her  sister, 

Folded  close  under  deepening  snow. 
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WHAT  WOMEN  HAVE  DONE  FOR  CHRISTIANITY. 

FROM  THE  GERMAN  OF  HESSEXMULLER. 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 


Woman  have  greatly  served  Christianity  in  having  interceded  in  its 
behalf  with  the  great  and  powerful  of  the  earth.  Julia  Mammca.  the 
mother  of  the  emperor  Alexander  Severus,  while  she  resided  in  Antioch, 
invited  the  emineut  Origen  of  Alexander  to  that  place  in  order  that  he 
might  instruct  her  in  the  doctrines  and  practices  of  Christianity.  The 
particulars  of  their  interview  have  not  been  made  known.  Origen,  however, 
remained  with  her  for  some  time,  leaving  the  most  favorable  impression 
behind,  which  did  not  remain  without  its  effect  upon  the  royal  son. 
Julia  continued  to  exchange  letters  with  Origen  ;  and  certain  it  is  that 
the  Christians  experienced  manifold  advantages  through  the  influence  of 
the  Emperor’s  mother.  We  learn  that,  afterwards,  the  Emperor  caused 
the  passage,  “Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye 
even  so  to  them,”  to  be  written  on  the  walls  of  his  palace  and  on  public 
monuments  ;  that,  in  a  question  of  right  between  the  Christians  and  cer¬ 
tain  enemies,  he  decided  in  favor  of  the  Christians ;  and  that  it  was 
thought  he  even  entertained  the  idea  of  building  a  temple  to  Christ. 

Helena,  the  wife  of  the  Emperor  Constantine,  was  not  without  in¬ 
fluence  upon  her  son  Constantine.  To  please  her  he  caused  churches 
to  be  built ;  and  it  is  very  probable  that  it  was  by  her  that  he  was  in¬ 
fluenced  to  place  his  younger  sons  for  instruction  under  the  care  of 
Christian  teachers.  It  is  also  a  well-established  fact  that  Bassus,  one  of 
the  most  prominent  magistrates  in  Thrace,  under  the  Emperor  Diocletian, 
was  influenced  to  greater  mildness  in  his  investigations  against  Chris¬ 
tians  out  of  respect  for  his  wife  who  was  a  Christian. 

Women  have  often  furnished  occasion  for  the  introduction  of  Christi¬ 
anity  into  particular  countries,  and  among  different  people. 

About  the  year  400  after  Christ,  lived  the  ancient  German  border- 
princess,  Fritigild,  a  woman  of  mild  and  gentle  character.  At  one 
time  a  stranger  from  Italy  came  to  her,  and  told  her  of  Christ,  of  the 
churches,  of  the  heralds  of  the  Gospel,  and  of  the  venerable  bishop  of 
Milan,  Ambrose.  Deeply  affected  by  his  story  she  renounced  heathenism, 
sent  messengers  with  presents  to  Ambrose,  beseeching  him  to  provide  for 
her  further  instruction  in  Christianity.  The  bishop  wrote  her  a  letter  in 
the  form  of  a  catechism,  the  teachings  of  which  awakened  in  the  prin¬ 
cess  a  desire  of  seeing  the  man  of  God  personally.  She  hastened  to  Mi¬ 
lan.  But  there  lay  Ambrose  on  his  sick-bed  preparing  himself  to  depart. 
When  Stilicho,  the  deputy  of  the'young  emperor,  Honorius,  heard  of  it, 
he  sent  a  deputation  of  the  most  respectable  persons  to  him,  requesting 
him  earnestly  to  pray  God  that  He  might  spare  his  life.  “  I  have  not  so 
lived  among  you,”  answered  Ambrose,  “  that  I  need  be  ashamed  to  die. 
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I  fear  not  to  die,  for  we  have  a  good  Lord.”  To  bishop  Bassian,  who 
prayed  with  him,  he  related  that  he  had  seen  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  that 
He  came  toward  him,  with  a  smile.  Then  he  lay  quietly  with  his  hands 
folded  like  a  cross,  continuing  to  pray.  When  he  had  received  the 
Holy  Supper,  he  died  on  Good  Friday,  A.  D.  39t.  Fritigild  saw  not  the 
face  of  the  highly  honored  man  ;  she  wept  at  his  grave  !  But  when  she 
had  returned  to  her  own  country  she  felt  it  to  be  the  mission  of  her  life 
to  introduce  Christianity  among  her  people. 

The  daughter  of  the  Burgundian  King,  Chrotild,  early  instructed  in 
Christianity,  passed  her  youth  in  a  very  sad  manner.  Her  father,  Chil- 
perich,  returning  one  evening  from  the  chase,  just  as  he  lighted  from  his 
house  near  Paris,  was  murdered,  having  been  stabbed  by  the  instigation 
of  her  uncle,  Guudobald ;  her  mother,  with  a  stone  tied  to  her  neck, 
had  been  drowned  in  the  Rhone  ;  her  two  brothers  had  been  beheaded  ; 
her  uncle,  Godemat,  was  burnt  in  a  tower  to  which  he  had  fled  for  safety; 
she  herself,  with  her  sister  Chrona,  had  been  banished  from  the  court,  and 
only  later,  after  this  one  had  devoted  herself  to  the  church,  returned  from 
exile.  The  King  of  the  Franks,  Chlodwig,  heard  of  her  beauty  and  made 
efforts  to  win  her.  It  is  related  that  Aurelian  had  been  commissioned 
to  bear  a  ring  to  Chrotild,  the  king’s  daughter.  From  fear  of  the  suspi¬ 
cious  Gundobald  he  disguised  himself  in  the  garb  of  a  begger,  and  plac¬ 
ed  himself  at  the  door  of  the  church  in  which  Chrotild  was  wont  to  per¬ 
form  her  morning  devotions.  Here,  like  the  rest  of  the  beggars,  he  re¬ 
ceived  in  turn  his  gift ;  and  having  watched  his  chance  when  the  princess 
extended  her  hand  with  the  alms  he  kissed  it  with  such  propriety  as  to 
attract  her  attention  toward  himself.  He  then  took  occasion  to  say  to 
her — “  Chlodwig,  king  of  the  Franks,  desires  to  have  you  as  his  wife, 
and  I  bring  you  his  ring  as  a  pledge  of  his  sincerity.”  At  Soiffons,  in 
the  year  493,  their  marriage  was  consummated. 

On  the  evening  of  the  wedding  day,  it  is  said,  she  addressed  to  her 
husband  these  words  :  “My  Lord  and  Sovereign,  hear  thine  hand-maid¬ 
en  1  grant  her  several  petitions  before  she  becomes  your  wife.  First  of 
all,  I  pray  you  to  believe  in  God  the  Father  Almighty,  who  has  created 
you  ;  then  also  acknowledge  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  His  son,  who  has 
redeemed  you  ;  and  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost  who  strengthens  and  en¬ 
lightens  the  righteous.  Forsake  the  dead  Gods,  and  burn  them. 
Build  up  the  churches  which  you  have  desolated.”  But  Chlodwig  was 
not  inclined  to  fall  in  with  such  wishes.  Later,  Chrotild  obtained  his 
consent  that  the  first-born  son  should  be  baptized.  By  the  grandeur 
of  the  churchly  ceremonials  which  she  had  caused  to  be  arranged  for  the 
solemnities  of  the  baptism  she  had  hoped  to  win  her  husband  to  her  faith; 
but  in  this  she  failed.  When,  soon  after  the  baptism,  the  child  died,  the 
father  in  deep  grief  exclaimed  :  “  Wife,  the  Gods  of  my  people  have  pun¬ 
ished  me,  because  you  have  robbed  them  of  our  son.”  But  how  greatly 
was  he  astonished  at  the  magnanimous  faith  of  his  wife,  who  replied : 
“The  true  God,  our  Lord,  be  praised,  because  he  has  taken  our  child 
to  the  Paradise  of  the  blessed  1” 

Afterwards  he  allowed  her  also  to  have  a  second  son  baptized.  Soon 
after  his  baptism  this  son  also  took  sick.  “  It  cannot  be  otherwise,  ”  said 
the  King,”  he  must  soon  die  because  he  is  baptized  in  the  name  of 
Christ.”  But  the  child  soon  recovered  from  its  sickness.  Still  in  vain 
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did  his  wife  besiege  him  with  entreaties  to  be  baptized  ;  but  after  some 
time,  when  in  a  battle  with  the  Allemauiens,  he  saw  his  own  host  give 
way, he  lifted  his  tearful  eyes  to  heaven,  called  upon  Christ,  aud  vowed 
that  he  would  be  baptized  if  the  victory  should  be  made  to  turn  in  his 
favor.  His  prayer  was  answered.  When  the  victor  had  returned  homo 
and  related  to  his  wife  his  vow,  she  at  once  sent  for  bishop  Ptemigius  of 
Rheimes  that  he  might  administer  to  him  the  Sacrament  of  baptism. 
“  Holiest  Father, ”  said  Chlodwig,  “I  hear  thee  gladly  ;  yet  my  people 
will  not  yet  forsake  their  Gods  ;  but  I  will  speak  to  them  according  to 
thy  word.”  Then  the  people  exclaimed:  “We  cast  away  the  perisha¬ 
ble  Gods,  pious  King ;  we  are  prepared  to  obey  that  God  whom  Remi- 
gius  proclaims  as  an  everliving  God  !” 

Then  the  bishop  made  ready  for  the  baptism  amid  scenes  of  the  great¬ 
est  joy  ;  and  as  the  king  approached  the  font,  the  bishop  said  :  “Bend 
thy  neck  ;  worship  what  you  have  burnt,  and  burn  what  you  have  wor¬ 
shipped  !” 

Thus  was  Chlodwig  baptized,  nis  sister  Albofled,  and  more  than  three 
thousand  men  of  his  army,  followed  him.  When,  during  the  solemnities, 
one  of  the  priests  read  the  history  of  the  Saviour’s  passion,  Chlodwig 
stamped  earnestly  with  his  foot,  aud  exclaimed:  “Had  I  been  there 
with  my  Franks  we  would  have  avenged  him  with  blood  !”  After  the 
death  of  Chlodwig,  Chrotild  withdrew  from  the  world,  and  lived  in 
Tours,  enduring  several  family  afflictions,  but  fruitful  in  good  works  to 
the  end. 
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From  Little  down  to  Least,  in  due  degree, 

Around  the  Pastor,  each  in  new-wrought  vest, 

Each  with  a  vernal  posy  at  his  breast, 

We  stood,  a  trembling,  earnest  company  ! 

With  low,  soft  murmur,  like  a  distant  bee, 

Some  spake,  by  thought-perplexing  fears  betrayed,; 
And  some  a  bold  unerring  answer  made : 

How  fluttered  then  thy  anxious  heart  for  me, 

Belov’d  Mother !  Thou  whose  happy  hand 
Had  bound  the  flowers  I  wore,  with  faithful  tie  ; 
Sweet  flowers  !  at  whose  inaudible  command 
Her  countenance,  phantom-like,  doth  re-appear: 

0  lost  too  early  for  the  frequent  tear, 

And  ill  requited  by  this  heart-felt  sigh ! 
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HEBREW  LEGENDS. 


TRANSLATED  ET  THE  EDITOR. 


XXIII. 

ALL  DEPENDS  UPON  THE  WAY  IN  WHICH  A  THING  IS  DONE. 

The  masters  in  the  Talmud  were  wont  to  say  :  “  Some  men  give  their 
parents  the  finest  fowls  to  eat,  and  inherit  hell  for  their  act.  Others  set 
them  down  to  turn  mill-stones,  and  paradise  is  their  reward !” 

To  explain  this  saying,  they  relate  this  story  :  A  certain  son  who 
supported  his  father,  was  accustomed  to  give  him  the  most  costly 
food.  One  day  he  had  placed  before  him  a  very  fine  fowl.  “  My  son,” 
said  the  father,  “  where  did  you  get  this  excellent  bird  ?”  Instead  of 
answering  him  in  a  friendly  manner,  he  replied,  in  the  rudest  way  : 
“  Only  eat,  old  man  ;  eat  it  up  like  the  dogs  !”  A  son  like  this,  although 
he  provides  for  his  parent,  deserves,  nevertheless,  to  be  punished  ;  for 
what  is  the  best  food  when  it  is  mixed  with  gall  ? 

There  was  another  son  who  earned  his  living  by  turning  a  mill-stone; 
and  although  he  was  very  poor,  he  still  supported  his  aged  father,  and 
did  not  permit  him  to  labor.  One  day  as  he  was  pursuing  his  toilsome 
work,  he  was  told  that  the  King’s  servants  were  at  the  door,  compelling 
the  people  to  go  with  them  to  do  work  for  the  King.  The  son,  fearing 
that  his  father  might  be  badly  treated,  called  him  in,  and  said  :  “  Come 
in,  my  good  father,  take  my  place  at  the  mill,  and  let  me,  as  head  of  the 
house,  answer  to  the  call  of  the  King’s  servants.  Should  the  tyrants  be 
abusive,  it  is  better  that  they  attack  me,  than  ray  beloved  father.  Should 
they  strike,  I  can  endure  the  strokes  better  than  you ;  and  should  they 
take  clothes,  I  can  better  endure  to  go  naked  than  my  aged  father!” 

Truly,  this  man,  although  he  did  set  his  father  to  turn  the  mill-stones, 
shall  inherit  Paradise. 


XXIY. 


FORMER  INJURIES  MUST  NOT  SHUT  OUT  OUR  SYMPATHIES. 

“  If  thine  enemy  be  hungry,  give  him  bread  to  eat ;  and  if  he  be 
thirsty,  give  him  water  to  drink  ;  for  thou  shalt  heap  coals  of  fire  upon 
his  head,  (bring  him  to  see  that  he  has  done  you  evil,)  and  the  Lord 
shall  reward  thee.” — Prov.  25:  21,  22.  Thus  taught  the  royal  sage, 
and  the  pious  in  Israel  lived  according  to  his  words. 

Rabbi  Jose  had  the  misfortune  to  be  united  in  marriage  with  a  per- 
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verse  and  scolding  wife.  She  did  not  show  him  the  respect  to  which 
his  position  entitled  him ;  but  often  scoffed  at  him  in  the  presence  of  his 
scholars.  AVhen  they  saw  how  often  she  distressed  him,  they  asked  him 
why  he  did  not  divorce  himself  from  her,  and  thus  rid  himself  of  such  a 
stubborn  companion.  Then  Rabbi  Jose  answered  :  “  Her  dowry  is 
large  and  I  am  poor.  It  would  be  unjust  for  me  to  send  her  away  with¬ 
out  restoring  to  her  what  she  brought  with  her.” 

One  day  the  wealthy  and  learned  Eliezer,  the  son  of  Azaria,  paid  a 
friendly  visit  to  our  Rabbi.  Rejoiced  to  see  this  great  light  of  wisdom, 
and  regarding  himself  highly  honored  by  the  presence  of  such  a  man,  he 
urged  him  to  abide  and  dine  with  him.  Rabbi  Eliezer  accepted  the  in¬ 
vitation.  But  the  cross  woman,  who  always  found  pleasure  in  wounding 
the  feelings  of  her  husband,  in  the  presence  of  others,  turned  her  back 
on  his  friend,  making  hideous  faces,  and  giving  her  husband  plainly  to 
understand  how  little  she  cared  for  his  illustrious  visitor.  Rabbi  Jose, 
however,  took  no  notice  of  her  improper  conduct,  but  asked  her,  in  a 
pleasant  way,  what  she  had  for  dinner  to-day.  “  Nothing,”  was  her 
answer,  given  in  the  worst  spirit  possible — “nothing  but  a  few  herbs!” 
although  for  herself  she  had  already  prepared  some  fine  cakes. 

Rabbi  Eliezer  now  saw  that  his  friend  was  not  associated  with  the 
best  of  wives;  and  advised  him  to  obtain  a  divorce.  Yea,  when  Jose 
mentioned  his  poverty  as  standing  in  the  way,  he  gave  him  a  large  sum 
of  mouey.  Then  he  was  divorced  from  his  wife,  and  after  sometime  she 
married  the  under-baliff  of  the  town.  Shortly  after  this,  her  new  hus¬ 
band  became  blind,  and  not  being  able  to  attend  to  the  duties  of  his 
office,  he  became  so  poor  that  he  was  compelled  to  seek  his  food  on  the 
street ;  and  to  his  wife  fell  the  sad  duty  of  leading  him  from  house  to 
house,  that  he  might  enlist  the  sympathies  of  the  benevolent  and  generous. 
Still,  in  these  humiliating  circumstances,  she  had  preserved  sufficient 
pride  to  avoid  the  house  where  her  first  husband  resided.  The  new  but 
unfortunate  husband,  although  blind,  was  not  unacquainted  with  the 
character  of  the  inhabitants  of  his  own  town,  and  had  therefore  often 
heard  of  the  piety  and  mercy  of  Rabbi  Jose. 

“  Why  do  you  pass  by  his  house  ?”  he  asked  of  his  wife.  Then  she 
always  satisfied  him  by  worthless  excuses.  But  when  he  continued  to 
repeat  the  question,  she  at  length  told  him  the  whole  truth,  that  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  shame  kept  her  from  begging  in  the  same  house  where  she  once 
4  ruled.  Her  husband,  having  a  nature  that  was  easily  excited,  regarded 
this  as  no  valid  excuse  for  not  calling  in  with  Rabbi  Jose.  He  insisted 
that  she  should  lead  him  to  his  house  ;  and  when  the  woman  stubbornly 
'  refused,  he  whipped  her  severely.  Then  she  cried  aloud,  and  her  dis¬ 
tress  brought  together  a  number  of  people,  when  the  unfortunate  woman 
showed  them  the  wounds  she  had  received.  Her  husband  justified  him¬ 
self  by  referring  to  the  disadvantage  which  his  wife  caused  him  by  her 
stubbornness. 

During  this  alarm  and  confusion,  Rabbi  Jose  passed  by.  He  asked 
for  the  cause  of  what  he  saw  ;  but  he  had  scarcely  heard  the  state  of 
affairs,  when  he  gave  direction  that  the  needs  of  the  poor  pair  should  be 
relieved.  He  purchased  a  house  for  them,  and  from  his  small  income 
provided  for  her  as  long  as  she  lived. 
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“  Rabbi,”  said  his  pupils  to  him,  “  is  not  this  the  woman  who  formerly 
so  much  embittered  your  life  ?” 

“Yes,”  answered  their  pious  master,  “  and  just  for  this  reason  I  am 
bound  to  afford  her  assistance  ;  for  it  is  written  :  *  Hide  not  thyself  from 
thine  own  flesh.’” — Is.  58:  7. 

Thus  Rabbi  Jose  taught,  by  his  own  example,  that  an  inward  union 
which  has  once  existed  cannot  be  forgotten  by  a  good  man,  even  though 
it  has  at  a  later  period  been  sundered  ;  and  that  unrighteousness  once 
suffered,  must  not  afterwards  be  revengefully  remembered  against  the 
unfortunate  one  in  the  hour  of  tribulation. 


THOUGHTS  ON  A  LATE  VISIT  TO  LEBANON. 


BY  WILLIAM  HEYSER,  ESQ. 


“  Lebanon  !”  There’s  magic  in  thy  name  ;  it 
Brings  to  mind  the  place  where  goodly  cedars 
Grew,  where  valleys  teemed  with  cereal  fruits; 

Where  wine  and  oil,  in  rich  abundance 
Flowed  ;  and  from  whose  verdant  hills  and  lofty 
Peaks,  commanding  viewrs  were  had. 

“  Lebanon  !”  to  me  is  strange,  though  there  in 
Days  of  yore.  Its  limits  now  are  large,  compared 
With  w’hat  they  w'ere  before  ;  great  change  marks  all 
I  saw,  in  town  and  country  round.  The  hills 
And  valleys  richer  are,  with  smiling  verdure 
Crowned.  The  iron  Horse,  the  iron  wray,  new 
Models,  all  within  their  iron  sway. 

With  lonely  steps,  I  wanderc-d  round  through 
Many  a  street  and  square  ;  at  length  I  reached 
A  lonely  spot,  enclosed  with  pious  care  ; 

The  ground  in  squares  "was  dotted  o’er;  neat 
Railing  ran  around,  enclosing  every  w7here,  its 
Many  precious  gems.  Wide  open  hung  the 
Iron  gate  ;  the  sexton  with  his  spade  was  there, 

To  dress  some  new-made  grave,  where  flowTers  planted  are. 

AppRoaching  near,  v7itk  measur’d  step  I  enter’d 
In  ;  and  passing  through  its  lonely  walks,  my 
Mind  with  solemn  thoughts  w7as  press’d!  From  tomb 
To  tomb  I  passed  along  ;  the  dead  in  simple 
Order  lay,  though  falling  leaves  in  wild 
Confusion  fell;  the  autumn  rose,  in  clusters 
Bloomed,  o’er  many  a  sleeper  there  ;  as  o’er 
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The  rustling  leaves  I  trod,  how  sweet  the  sleep, 

I  thought,  of  those  who  know  no  waking  here, 

But  buried  are  in  Christ  the  Lord  ;  sweet  earnest 
Of  that  future  bliss,  to  those  who  ransom’d  are. 

From  tomb  to  tomb,  I  onward  mov’ed,  but  stop’d 
To  gaze  on  graves  both  large  and  small.  As 
Near  a  new  made  mound  I  stood,  and  upward 
Cast  my  eye,  a  simple  stone  was  there,  on 
Which  I  read,  “  How  many  hopes  lie  buried  here.’’ 
Two  little  graves,  lay  side  by  side — a  mother's 
Buds  !  ’Tis  true,  though  broken  from  the  parent 
Stem,  they  bloom  in  heaven  anew  !  I  looked 
Beyond  this  spot;  another  met  my  view,  on 
Which  was  cut;  “Our  Mother!  How  desolate 
Our  home  bereft  of  ihee.”  Alas!  1  thought, 

A  mother’s  gone,  whose  watchful  care,  with  links 
Of  love,  her  children  bounl  in  holy  concord  there. 

That  home’s  bereft  of  thee  ;  sweet  mother;  thou’rt 
Parted  from  thy  treasures  !  But  when  the  glorious 
Morning  dawns,  you’ll  meet  them  altogether,  where 
Pain  and  sorrow  never  come,  to  dwell  in 
Kndless  pleasure.  I  hastened  to  the  house 
Of  God.  The  Church  Bells  called  me,  where  the 
Emblems  of  a  Saviour’s  love  were  spread  for  guests 
Invited  there.  I  ventured  in,  and  took  my 
Place  around  the  sacred  Board.  To  me,  it 
Was  a  feast — a  feast  of  Christ  the  Lord. 


VARIETIES. 

Some  men  use  words  as  riflemen  do  bullets.  They  say  little.  The 
few  words  used  go  right  to  the  mark.  They  let  you  talk,  and  guide 
with  their  eye  and  face,  on  and  on,  till  what  you  say  can  be  answered  in 
a  word  or  two,  and  then  they  launch  out  a  sentence,  pierce  the  matter  to 
the  quick,  and  are  done.  You  never  know  where  you  stand,  with  them. 
Your  conversation  falls  into  their  mind  as  rivers  fall  into  deep  chasms, 
and  are  lost  from  sight  by  their  depth  and  darkness.  They  will  some¬ 
times  surprise  you  with  a  few  words,  that  go  right  to  the  mark  like  a 
gunshot,  and  then  they  are  silent  again,  as  if  they  were  reloading. 

Wisdom,  in  spite  of  her  dignity  and  lofty  pretensions,  has  uot  always 
had  a  clean  house  to  live  in.  She  dwelt  with  Solomon,  who  was  a  vo¬ 
luptuary  ;  with  Seneca,  who  was  a  miser;  with  Diogenes,  who  was  a 
sloven  ;  with  Bacon,  who  was  corrupt ;  with  Julian,  who  was  a  tyrant; 
with  Marlborough,  who  was  a  traitor.  It  fact,  if  she  were  to  be  judged 
by  the  Spanish  proverb,  and  her  character  estima’ed  by  the  company 
she  has  kept,  she  is  “  no  better  than  she  should  be,”  and  has  little  reason 
to  treat  Folly  herself  as  a  weaker  sister. 
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THE  LOST  BRACELET. 

“  Just  one  penny,  if  you  please,  ma’am.” 

It  was  the  day  before  Chrismas,  and  late  in  the  afternoon,  a  beautiful 
and  richly  dressed  lady  was  walking  up  Broadway  with  her  arms  laden 
with  brown  paper  parcels.  Hundreds  of  people  were  hurrying  along, 
jostling  each  other  as  they  passed  up  and  down  the  crowded  thorough¬ 
fare  ;  but  her  bright,  happy  face  was  like  a  ray  of  sunlight  in  the  gather¬ 
ing  darkness  of  the  winter  afternoon,  and  the  owner  of  the  clattering 
shoes  that  had  been  following  her  some  distance,  took  courage  from  its 
sweet  expression,  and  put  up  its  modest  plea  for  “just  one  penny.” 

It  was  a  low,  pleading  voice,  scarcely  audible  in  the  noise  and  bustle 
around,  yet  the  lady  heard  it,  for  she  turned  and  looked  an  instant  at 
the  little  creature  before  her.  Her  scanty  garments  were  a  poor  protec¬ 
tion  from  the  frosty  air,  and  her  gloveless  hand  and  pale  face  looked 
blue  and  pinched  with  the  cold ;  her  miserable  hood  had  fallen  on  her 
shoulders,  and  a  pair  of  eloquent  eyes  looked  up  into  the  lady’s  face, 
while,  with  her  stumpy  broom,  she  swept  the  crossing. 

“  Kever  mind,”  said  she  to  herself,  “lean  walk  home — this  poor 
little  thing  needs  this  more  than  I  do  and  she  dropped  into  the  open 
palm  before  her  the  only  sixpence  left.  “  There,  child,  a  merry  Christ¬ 
mas  to  you,”  she  said,  in  a  sweet,  sympathizing  voice,  which  made  the 
tears  come  into  the  dark  eyes  of  the  little  girl,  as  she  tried  to  thank  her. 

It  was  a  long  walk  that  the  lady  had  before  her,  and  the  omnibuses 
rattled  along  with  a  provoking  empty  seat  or  two  inside, but  her  heart 
was  light  and  happy  with  the  little  sacrifice  which  she  had  made,  and 
just  as  the  jets  of  gas  began  to  blaze  out  of  the  windows  she  reached  her 
home.  She  had  been  married  only  a  short  time,  and  as  she  looked  around 
her  pretty  room  which  her  husband  had  furnished  for  her  in  their  board¬ 
ing  house,  she  felt  more  than  ever  grateful  that  God  had  given  her  such 
a  happy  home.  She  had  not  removed  her  hat  and  cloak,  when  she  heard 
her  husband’s  step  in  the  hall,  and  with  a  smile  and  a  kiss  she  met  him 
at  the  door. 

“  Why,  Kate,  how  tired  you  look — have  you  done  a  great  deal  walking 
to-day  ?” 

Kate  blushed  and  smiled,  but  deception  was  not  a  part  of  her  nature, 
and  she  replied  : 

“  Yes  Henry,  I  walked  all  the  way  home,” 

“You  should  not  have  done  that,”  said  he,  a  little  reproachfully,  and 
then  he  laughed  as  he  continued  :  “  Did  you  spend  all  your  money,  so 

that  you  couldn’t  afford  a  sixpence  to  ride  home  with  ?” 

“Well,  I  suppose  I  must  tell,”  said  Kate,  with  another  blush.  “I 
did  have  just  one  sixpence  left,  and  was  going  to  ride  up,  when  such  a 
poor  little  girl — ” 

“  Yes  that’s  it,  I  know  what’s  coming.  Why,  Kate,  you  make  the 
very  mischief  among  the  poor  people  and  my  pennies — they  are  the  most 
ungrateful  set  in  the  world.” 
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“  But,”  said  Kate,  earnestly,  “she  was  such  a  delicate,  half  clothed,  aud 
I  am  afraid  half  starved  little  street  sweeper — ” 

“  Street  sweeper,”  and  her  husband  held  up  his  hands  in  mock  horror; 
tl  why,  Kate,  they  pick  up  h'andsfull  of  money  in  a  day;  and  did  you  walk 
home,  and  give  one  a  whole  sixpence.  Oh,  oh,  what  won’t  your  inno 
cent  little  heart  do  next  ?” 

Kate  bore  this  quizzing  very  well,  and  was  about  to  reply,  when,  ou 
passing  her  hand  up  her  arm,  she  exclaimed,  suddenly  :  “  O  !  Henry,  my 
bracelet  is  gone — your  gift,  last  Christmas — what  shall  I  do  ?  Where 
can  I  have  lost  it  V1 

“  That  is  too  bad,’-’  said  he,  thoughtfully,  but  the  next  moment  he  con¬ 
tinued  shrugging  up  his  shoulders  mischievously  :  “  Maybe  some  Jion- 

esl  person  has  picked  it  up.”  Seeing  the  tears  come  into  his  wife’s  eyes 
at  his  speech,  he  put  his  arm  around  her  and  kissed  her,  with  “  Never 
mind,  though,  I  can  replace  it  some  time.” 

Her  husband,  who  really  loved  his  little  wife  tenderly,  took  her  hand 
and  put  something  in  it,  closing  the  slender  finger  tightly  over  it  sayingv 
“  Don’t  distress  yourself  and  no  more  about  bracelets  and  street  sweep¬ 
ers  ;  here’s  your  Christmas  gift,  and  the  next  time  you  go  down  town,  get 
a  pretty  set  of  furs  with  it.”  Kate’s  hand  closed  over  a  hundred  dollar  bill. 

The  day  after  Christmas  she  was  again  in  Broadway,  and  as  sue  wa* 
passing  by  the  identical  spot  where  she  had  given  away  the  sixpence,  she 
felt  her  dress  pulling  gently,  and,  turning  around,  she  encountered  the 
same  little,  half-clad  girl 

“  I’m  so  glad  that  you’ve  come,  ma’am,”  said  the  child  ;  “  you  drop¬ 
ped  this  the  other  day,  and  I’ve  been  saving  it  for  you  ever  since  and, 
pulling  something  out  of  her  bosom,  she  put  it  into  the  lady’s  hand. 
Hastily  unrolling  the  bit  of  newspaper,  Kate  Alair  saw  her  bracelet. 
What  a  triumph  for  herself  and  for  Henry.  “Thank  you,  thank  you, 
my  child,”  she  exclaimed,  taking  the  little  bare  hand  in  hers.” 

“  I  tried  to  find  you  that  day,”  said  the  little  child,  “but  you  went  out 
of  sight  so  soon  that  I  couldn’t,”  and,  with  a  bright  face,  shecontinued 
“  I  want  to  thank  you.  and  my  mother  wants  to  thank  you,  too,  for  I 
didn’t  get  a  penny  all  that  day  until  I  saw  you,  and  that  sixpence  bought 
the  medicine  which  is  going  to  make  her  well.” 

Kates  eyes  glistened  as  she  heard  this,  and  thought  of  the  temptation 
to  ride  home  that  God  had  helped  her  to  resist.  “  Take  me  with  you  to 
your  mother,”  she  said,  still  holding  the  girl’s  hand;  “such  honesty 
and  thankfulness  shall  not  go  unrewarded.  ” 

It  was  a  pretty  long  walk  away  over  near  the  North  River,  but  they 
finally  reached  the  tenement  house,  in  the  basement  of  which  the  little 
girl  lived.  A  pale,  sickly  woman  was  lying  on  a  bed  in  the  single  rooui 
which  they  occupied,  but  she  looked  up  eagerly  when  she  heard  the 
child’s  voice  say,  “  Here  mother,  the  beautiful  lady  is  come  herself.” 
Kate  set  down  by  the  bedside  and  lent  her  ear  to  a  tale  of  want  and 
privation  of  which  she  had  never  dreamed,  and  leaving  what  little  pock¬ 
et  money  she  had  with  her,  she  promised  to  see  her  again  ;  then  she 
started  for  her  husband’s  office.  Mr  Alair  was  pouring  over  his  ac¬ 
count  books  when  Kate  rushed  in  with  bright  eyes  and  glowing  checks, 
and  holding  up  the  bracelet  before  his  eyes,  she  exclaimed  :  “  See  there, 

Henry,  that’s  what  came  of  giving  my  sixpence  to  the  street-sweeper.” 
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Her  husband  looked  up,  glad  and  surprised,  first  at  seeing  her,  and 
then  because  the  bracelet  was  found,  and  he  listened  while  she  told  him 
of  her  interview  with  the  child  and  her  mother.  “  And  now,  Henry,  I  am 
going  to  ask  you  if  I  may  do  one  thing — I  really  do  not  need  so  nice  a 
set  of  furs  as  you  have  given  the  money  for,  and  I  want  to  take  some  of 
it  and  buy  fuel  and  lights  and  provisions  for  those  poor  people  ;  they 
had  neither  coal  nor  candles,  and  nothing  but  a  little  cold  cabbage  for 
their  dinner, ” 

Henry  shook  his  head,  but  it  was  not  a  very  negative  shake.  “  No¬ 
body  can  resist  you,  Kate,”  said  he,  smiling,  “and  you  may  do  as  you 
please  with  the  money.”  Kate  thanked  liim  with  her  moistened  eyes  more 
than  with  her  voice,  and  as  the  door  closed  after  her,  Henry  said  to  him¬ 
self — “There  goes  an  angel;  and  if  ever  the  text,  ‘  He  that  giveth  to 
the  poor  shall  not  lack,’  was  meant  for  anybody,  it  was  for  her.” 

The  little  girl’s  mother  did  not  get  well  again;  but,  before  she  died, 
Kate  told  her  about  Jesus,  and  won  her  to  love  and  trust  Him,  sooth¬ 
ing  her  last  moments  with  comforting,  cheering  words.  Even  little 
Jane  she  taught  to  say  with  faith,  “  When  my  father  and  mother  for¬ 
sake  me,  then  the  Lord  will  take  me  up.” 

By-and-by  Mrs.  Alair  went  to  housekeeping  and  they  took  little  Jane, 
now  an  orphan,  to  live  with  them  ;  and  if  there  was  one  grace  more 
than  another  that  Kate  prayed  the  child  might  have,  it  was  that  of 
charity — for  Jane’s  growing  beauty  of  character,  and  her  constant  grat¬ 
itude,  proved  a  continual  reminder  to  her  generous  benefactress  of  that 
sweet  lesson  of  our  Saviour’s — “  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  re¬ 
ceive.” 
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“  We  have  short  time  to  stav  as  you ; 

We  have  as  short  aspring, 

As  quick  a  growth  to  meet  decay, 

As  you  or  anything  : 

We  die, 

As  your  hours  do ;  and  dry 
Away, 

Like  the  summer’s  raiD, 

Or  as  the  pearls  of  morning’s  dew, 
Ne’er  to  be  found  again.” 
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BY  A  .  C .  W . 


•‘Hail  to  thee,  King  of  Jerusalem! 

Though  humbly  born  in  Bethlehem, 

A  sceptre  and  a  diadem 
Await  thy  brow  and  hand.” 

“  The  scepter  shall  not  depart  from  Judah,  nor  a  lawgiver  from  between  his  feet,  until 
Shiloh  come;  and  unto  him  shall  the  gathering  of  the  people  be.” 

At  this  interesting  season,  when  our  hearts  are  full  of  its  sacred  as¬ 
sociations,  and  our  whole  being  in  sympathy  with  the  occasion,  it  may 
bo  proper  to  remind  ourselves  of  the  circumstances  attending  the  com¬ 
ing  of  the  Son  of  Man.  The  plan  of  salvation  was  four  thousand  years 
in  developing.  Man  could  not,  in  an  instant,  be  freed  from  moral 
thraldom  ;  and  being  unprepared  for  immediate  deliverance,  he  had  to  be 
prepared  by  a  course  of  discipline. 

Christianity  is  like  the  sun  ;  it  purifies  and  enlightens  everything  that 
comes  under  its  influence.  It  is  like  the  sun  in  regard  to  its  rising — no 
matter  whether  you  refer  to  its  dawning  upon  the  individual  heart,  or  to 
its  first  glorious  appearance  above  the  horizon  of  Jewish  hope  and 
Pagan  longing,  eighteen  hundred  years  ago  ;  in  both  cases  there  is  a 
certain  preparation  and  a  gradual  rising.  As  the  snn  does  not  burst 
upon  us  in  all  his  noon-day  brilliancy,  but  sends  his  herald,  the  morning 
twilight,  before  ;  so  there  is  a  twilight  of  grace  going  before  the  full 
splendor  of  noon-day  glory. 

In  all  history,  there  is  no  other  event  so  interesting — to  say  nothing 
of  its  importance — as  the  advent  of  Christ.  It  is  the  crowning  point  of 
a  long  series  of  events,  each  of  which  finds  its  full  meaning  only  in  Him, 
around  whom,  as  the  central  idea,  the  whole  train  revolves.  The  care¬ 
ful  student  will  readily  discover  the  beautiful  harmony  that  obtains  in 
the  time  and  circumstances  of  these  events  ;  how  each  happened  at  a 
certain  favorable  period,  how  one  prepared  the  way  for  another,  how  the 
last  became  a  stepping  stone  to  a  third,  and  how,  in  the  end,  all  centre 
in  the  advent  of  the  God-man.  Look  at  history  from  a  sceptical  stand¬ 
point,  and  you  see  great  powers  rising  and  falling,  wars  and  commo¬ 
tions,  strife  and  disorder,  all  haphazard  confusion  and  blind  chance  ;  but 
read  history  from  a  Christian  stand-point,  and  you  at  once  see  harmony, 
order  and  meaning.  We  study  history  aright  only  when  we  refer  every 
event  to  some  central  point  or  idea — only  when  we  see  some  reigning 
principle  or  power  pointing  unerringly  to  that  particular  end  toward 
which  every  accompanying  circumstance  tends,  and  in  which  it  finds  its 
significance.  Such  a  principle  or  power  we  must  see  in  the  history  of 
every  age  and  people.  If  this  is  untrue,  all  the  great  occurrences  of  the 
last  six  thousand  years  must  be  accounted  sheer  nonsense — mere  chilcjs 
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with  nation’s  for  toys,  and  the  world  for  a  play-ground  ;  history 
being  a  playful  criticism  on  the  solemn  farce. 

This  reigning  principal  or  power,  is,  however,  most  clearly  seen  in  the 
preparation  of  the  world  for  the  advent  of  Christ.  For  two  thousand 
years  before,  every  historical  event  was  a  link  in  the  great  chain,  a  drop 
lending  ocean-ward  ;  its  bearing  can  not  always  be  seen,  because  of  our 
;3£K>rt-sightedness,  and  yet  it  certainly  had  its  influence.  So  a  small  por¬ 
tion  of  ethereal  blue,  taken  alone,  seems  to  lose  its  color;  yet  it  needs 
mly  clearer  vision  to  be  seen.  The  preparation  of  the  world  for  the 
coming  of  Christ,  is  made  up  of  three  distinct  elements,  each  of  which 
to  some  degree,  modified  the  rest,  but  at  the  same  time  had  its  own  pe¬ 
culiar  sphere  of  action;  and  in  the  end,  all  met  as  so  many  confluent 
’streams,  to  pour  their  united  flood  into  the  same  channel — these  three 
dements  are  Politics,  Philosophy  and  Religion. 

On  tho  first  point  an  almost  boundless  field  opens  up,  and  one  scarcely 
ksows  where  to  begin  or  where  to  draw  the  dividing  line.  In  the  term 
j polities,  we  include  all  the  political  and  civil  changes,  both  in  Heathen¬ 
ism  and  Judaism;  all  the  wars  and  commotions,  all  the  public  fortunes  of 
Kings  and  Rulers,  in  short,  every  event  that  can  reasonably  be  classed 
under  that  head.  Of  course,  it  would  require  volumes  to  trace  cut  all 
Ufat  belongs  to  this  point ;  but  a  few  of  the  most  important  events  will 
serve  our  purpose,  and  show  how  true  it  is  that  “  man  proposes  but 
Hod  disposes.” 

We  may  begin  with  the  conquests  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  trace 
fiheir  bearing  upon  the  subject.  A  man  of  strong  ambition  and  great 
talents,  strengthened  by  a  thorough  mental  training,  he  conceived  and 
carried  out  the  idea  of  conquest.  Himself  a  Macedonian,  he  success¬ 
fully  led  his  army  through  Greece  into  the  very  heart  of  Asia,  and  con¬ 
quered  Persia,  Assyria  and  Egypt ;  thus  breaking  down  the  partition 
wall  of  national  prejudice,  and  bringing  Europe  and  Asia  into  political 
intercourse,  which  was  but  a  preparatory  step  to  the  subsequent  exten¬ 
sion  of  Roman  power  eastward ;  while  the  Grecian  refinement  which 
followed  his  conquests,  laid  a  good  foundation  for  the  future  Christiani¬ 
zation  of  the  conquered  nations. 

In  a  political  point  of  view,  the  Romans  seem  to  be  by  far  the  most 
important  factor  in  this  preparative  work.  To  Judaism  it  was  given 
io  receive  and  keep  pure,  the  revelations  of  God  ;  to  Greece  it  was 
given  to  discover  that  intellectual  greatness  cannot  reach  the  Infinite; 
and  to  Rome  it  was  given  to  develop  the  idea  of  State,  of  political 
power  and  political  glory.  Rome  rose  from  a  mere  village,  yea,  from  a 
Romulus,  to  be  a  mighty  nation.  Through  seven  and  a  half  centuries 
she  struggled  on  through  danger  and  blood,  with  steady  effort  extending 
her  power  and  influence  from  nation  to  nation,  until  in  the  glorious  reign 
of  Caesar  Augustus,  she  found  herself  proud  empress  of  the  world  ; 
from  the  seven-hilled,  eternal  city,  extending  her  sway  over  Greece,  Asia 
and  Africa,  thus  taking  up  into  herself  all  the  conquests  of  Alexander, 
and  uniting  in  her  own  dominion,  subject  to  her  power,  the  entire  known 
world.  How  was  this  universal  dominion  of  Rome  particularly  favor¬ 
able  to  the  dawn  of  Christianity  ?  In  several  ways  :  it  afforded  the 
Ajiostles  and  Evangelists  a  safe-guard  in  their  long  journeys  from  place 
to  place  ;  the  different  povinces  being  thus  bound  together  by  a  com- 
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mon  rule  and  common  interest ;  commercial  relations  were  entered  into, 
and  political  intercourse  carried  on  with  distant  parts  ;  by  this  means 
there  was  brought  about  a  general  exchange  of  sentiment,  of  national 
characteristics,  and  particularly  of  language.  Soon  the  Greek  tongue 
came  into  common  use  over  nearly  the  entire  world,  and  consequently 
the  Apostles  were  enabled  to  preach  and  be  understood  everywhere. 

This  power  of  Rome  was,  however,  a  mere  external  power ;  and  it  is 
interesting  to  see  how,  by  a  double  process,  by  outward  growth  and  in¬ 
ward  decay,  she  was  unconsciously  preparing  the  soil  of  the  world  for 
the  seed  of  the  gospel.  While  her  car  of  victory  rolled  on  from  con¬ 
quest  to  conquest ;  while  her  name  spread  terror  among  the  turbulent, 
and  the  conquered  bowed  in  humble  submission  ;  and  while  wealth  and 
power  were  increasing,  Rome,  blind  to  her  interest,  began  to  revel  in 
luxury,  to  trust  in  mere  magnificence,  and  to  glory  more  in  undisturbed 
ease  than  in  the  stern  Roman  spirit  of  the  olden  time.  With  Grecian 
refinement  there  came  also  Grecian  luxury  ;  and  with  the  wealth  of  many 
nations  there  came  also  their  vices.  Rome  thus  became  internally  cor¬ 
rupt,  lost  her  ancient  integrity,  and,  drunken  with  success,  reveled  in  the 
mire  of  sin  until  there  was  no  longer  any  moral  soundness  in  her.  It  is 
easy  to  understand  how  her  outward,  political  strength  aided  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  Christianity,  uniting,  as  it  did,  all  nations  under  a  common 
ruler.  Now,  her  internal  corruption  was  clearly  a  preparative  to  the 
new  dispensation,  in  that  the  loss  of  her  ancient  integrity  and  civic  vir¬ 
tue,  hurtfully  affected  her  religious  sentiments  and  moral  feelings  to  such 
an  extent  that  all  Rome  was  ready  to  cry  out  for  help  ;  it  negatively 
opened  the  way  for  a  new  moral  principle. 

Another,  and  very  important  point  in  this  political  preparation,  is  the 
Babylonian  captivity,  which  took  place  about  six  hundred  years  before 
Christ.  Every  one,  at  all  acquainted  with  sacred  history,  will  readily 
recollect  that  the  Jews  were  “carried  away  captive,”  by  the  triumphant 
Nebuchadnezzar,  and  retained  thus  for  seventy  long  years.  This  was  a 
very  prominent  factor  in  the  preparation,  in  two  ways  :  First,  it  was  a 
a  severe  chastisement  to  the  “stiff-necked”  Jews,  softening  the  rigidity 
of  their  nature,  and  at  the  same  time  making  them  more  devoted  to  the 
God  of  their  fathers.  How  sweetly  does  the  Psalmist  sing  of  their  con¬ 
stancy  ;  while  their  harps  were  hanged  upon  the  willows,  and  their 
mocking  masters  required  mirth,  their  sad  hearts  went  back  to  the  Jeru¬ 
salem  they  loved,  and  they  asked,  “  How  can  we  sing  the  Lord’s  song 
in  a  strange  land  ?”  But,  in  the  second  place,  this  long  captivity  had 
a  more  important  influence,  perhaps,  upon  their  captors.  The  Jews, 
still  cherishing  their  religion  and  sacred  writings,  and  earnestly  looking 
forward  through  prophecy  to  the  coming  of  Christ,  spread  their  Mes¬ 
sianic  hojies  far  and  wide  among  the  heathen.  There  were,  of  course, 
thoughtful,  and,  in  their  own  way,  pious  souls  among  these  heathen  ; 
there  were  hearts  that  felt  the  need  of  something  divine,  something 
higher  and  better  than  themselves,  in  which  they  might  confidently  rest 
and  trust.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  the  Jews,  by  so  long  an  intercourse, 
would  infuse  the  great  truths  of  revelation  into  a  people  that  so  much 
felt  the  need  of  them  ;  and  how  soon,  too,  these  Messianic  hopes  would 
spread  from  heart  to  heart,  in  virtue  of  their  power  to  satisfy  its  deepest 
wants. 
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After  seventy  years,  Cyrus  issued  a  decree,  permitting  all  Jews  to  re* 
turn  to  their  native  country  ;  comparatively  few,  however,  returned ; 
one  generation  had  died  in  captivity,  and  the  new  one  had  entered  into 
such  relations  in  their  adopted  country,  as  made  a  return  to  Palestine 
a  matter  of  indifference  ;  many,  however,  went  to  other  neighboring 
countries,  thus  still  further  spreading  Messianic  hopes.  All  those  who 
were  at  all  devoted,  regularly  went  to  Jerusalem  once  every  year  to  at¬ 
tend  the  great  feast  of  the  Passover.  Jerusalem  was  their  centre  and 
home,  their  dearest  earthly  hope.  To  the  feast  happening  after  the 
birth  of  Christ,  they  went  as  usual.  Many  Jews  from  all  parts  met 
there,  and  heard  concerning  the  wondrous  event  that  had  just  come  to 
pass.  The  topic  of  the  advent  was  upon  every  tongue  ;  a  Saviour  had 
come ;  there  were  strange  reports  ;  some  said  a  king  had  been  born ; 
others  sceptically  denied  such  an  idea ;  but  there  were  many  earnest, 
pious  souls  prayfully  waiting  for  the  consolation  of  Israel,  and  to  these, 
this  event  was  only  the  fullfilment  of  prophecy.  Whatever  each  may  have 
believed,  no  one  doubted  the  main  fact.  And  now,  those  Jews  return¬ 
ing  home,  to  all  parts  of  the  knowD  world,  carried  along  with  them  the 
strange  news  about  the  birth  of  a  great  personage.  To  the  Jews  them¬ 
selves,  what  a  season  that  was !  What  wondering  hearts,  now  that 
their  fondest  hopes  were  fulfilling  !  What  fireside  conversations  about 
the  new-born  King  !  What  joy  mingled  with  fear  !  What  anxiety  and 
doubt !  They  went  home  from  that  annual  holy  festival  as  never  before. 
The  point  in  hand  is,  that  the  Jews  now  spread  this  good  news  among 
the  same  heathen  whose  hearts  they  had  before  filled  with  Messianic 
hopes  and  pious  longings.  Why  did  these  captives  not  return  to  Pal¬ 
estine  after  Cyrus  had  given  them  leave  ?  Did  they  not  remain  by  God’s 
direction  and  influence,  yearly  to  bring  back  from  Jerusalem  strength¬ 
ened  hopes,  and  at  last  to  spread  abroad  the  blessed  news  that,  “  the 
desire  of  all  nations”  had  come  ? 

Another  political  preparative  was  the  subjection  of  the  Jews  to  the 
Roman  power,  in  the  reign  of  Augustus  Caesar.  This  was  a  severe 
chastisement,  for  the  yoke  was  heavy  and  galling.  They  retained  their 
religious  freedom,  it  is  true,  but  were  obliged  to  yield  to  heavy 
taxes,  tyrannical  oppression,  bitter  taunts— and  all  this  from  haughty 
heathen  whom  they  despised.  Such  a  discipline  was  well  calculated  to 
call  forth  the  most  earnest  longings  for  deliverance,  to  lead  them  to  look 
in  renewed  faith  and  hope  to  that  God  whom  they  had  for  ages  worship¬ 
ed,  and  to  cause  them  to  long  for  a  deliverer  as  they  had  never  before 
longed.  True,  they  rejected  Him  when  He  did  come,  but  yet  this  dis¬ 
cipline  was  not  in  vain.  It,  no  doubt,  served  God’s  purposes  in  ways  of 
which  we  know  nothing. 

The  second  main  preparative  was  in  the  sphere  of  heathen  Philoso¬ 
phy.  By  Philosophy,  we  mean  the  results  of  the  investigations  of 
learned  men,  and  earnest  minds  deeply  engaged  in  studying  man,  his 
moral  relations,  duties  and  destiny — the  world,  its  origin  and  support — 
God,  or  a  Superior  Power,  his  nature,  attributes,  and  relations  to  man 
and  the  world.  These  results,  as  a  whole,  are  termed  Philosophy,  of 
which  there  are  several  distinct  systems,  belonging  each  to  its  own  par¬ 
ticular  age  and  country,  and  serving  its  own  peculiar  purpose  as  a  pre¬ 
parative. 
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There  is  in  man  something — the  same  in  all  ages  and  nations — that 
prompts  him  to  ask  many  strange  questions.  In  regard  to  the  invisible 
world,  that  meets  him  at  every  turn,  he  asks,  “Whence  is  it  ? — to  what 
purpose  ? — whose  ? — aud  how  sustained  Wheu  he  turns  in  upon 
himself  and  views  that  other,  smaller  world,  the  microcosm,  when  he 
reflects  upon  his  constitution,  upon  the  mental  and  the  moral  part,  he 
inquires  :  “  What  am  I  ? — whence  ? — whither  tending  ?”  When  he  has 
seen  enough  of  his  inner  being,  enough  of  the  sublime  and  beautiful 
around  and  above  him,  to  lead  him  to  the  idea  of  a  higher  power  which 
he  calls  God,  he  institutes  the  same  inquiries  about  him.  To  a  heathen, 
of  course,  all  these  questions  about  world,  self  and  God,  are  dark  and 
mysterious.  Not  knowing  God  he  cannot  know  himself;  not  knowing 
himself  he  cannot  know  the  world  about  him  ;  and  he  is  paiufully  hem¬ 
med  in  on  every  side.  This  is  the  experience  of  only  a  single  person  ; 
oh,  what  a  mighty  silent  warfare  of  hopes  and  doubts,  is  carried  on  in 
the  great  heart  of  entire  heathenism!  Here  there  is  philosophy,  crude 
and  without  system,  yet  philosophy  having  the  deepest  meaning. 

Long  before  the  Christian  Era,  there  were  great  minds  engaged  in 
searching  into  these  very  mysteries,  asking  and  striving  to  answer  these 
same  perplexing  questions:  yet  no  one  could  fathom  the  unknown  deeps, 
though  ages  were  spent  in  the  vain  effort.  This  labor  was  not,  however, 
entirely  fruitless,  since  they  reached  many  of  the  most  important  moral 
truths,  solved  many  very  difficulty  problems,  and  prepared  the  way  for 
the  ready  solution  of  an  infinite  number  of  others,  which  reason,  un¬ 
assisted  by  divine  revelation,  could  not  fathom.  In  the  course  of  time, 
rising  above  the  common  belief,  they  entirely  transcended  the  mythic 
theology  of  their  fathers,  and  lost  faith  in  the  ancient  creed.  This  was 
a  natural  and  necessary  consequence.  The  popular  religion  was  found¬ 
ed  on  a  certain  religious  instinct ;  reason  had  little  to  do  with  its  devel- 
opement ;  hence,  when  reason  began  to  investigate  the  ground  and 
meaning  of  all  the  religious  notions  and  customs  extant,  it  found  involved, 
and,  to  unassisted  reason,  unsolvable  difficulties,  many  great  absurdities, 
and,  in  short,  little  that  did  not  appear  to  be  unmeaning.  The  learned 
men  of  that  age  had  great  influence  in  directing  the  public  sentiment ; 
and  it  is  now  easy  to  understand  how  a  general  scepticism  was  produced  ; 
although  the  learned  had  lost  faith  in  the  old  religious  beliefs,  yet  they 
did  not  despise  them  nor  publicly  discard  them,  for  they  had  no  better  to 
give ;  nevertheless,  the  doubts  and  general  sentiments  which  they  enter¬ 
tained  on  this  point,  could  not  but  find  their  way  out  among  the  people, 
and,  coming  from  a  source  so  reliable,  cause  many  doubts  and  fears  in 
these  also.  The  people  would  gradually  take  up  the  idea  that  their  re¬ 
ligion  was  vanity,  an  institution  sustained  merely  as  a  security  to  the 
State;  that  the  philosophers  themselves  did  not  believe  in  its  authority ; 
and,  accordingly,  we  find  that  at  the  time  of  the  advent  of  the  Saviour, 
the  whole  Grecian  and  Roman  community  was  under  the  blighting  in¬ 
fluence  of  a  general  scepticism  ;  there  was  a  loud  call  for  a  new  religion, 
a  new  God,  and  new  principle  of  religious  life  ;  and  Christianity,  appro¬ 
priating  to  itself,  this  negative  preparation,  filled  the  painful  void  in  the 
heathen  heart. 

In  this  way  heathen  philosophy  became,  iu  a  manner,  a  bridge  to 
Christianity,  a  “schoolmaster,”  in  a  limited  sense,  to  lead  them  to  Christ. 
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It  is  perhaps  not  asserting  too  much  to  say  that  those  Greeks  and  Ro¬ 
mans  well  versed  in  their  own  philosophy  and  theology,  were  better  pre¬ 
pared  to  accept  the  new  dispensation  than  were  even  the  sceptical  Jews 
themselves ;  inasmuch  as  those  heathen  saw  no  other  hope,  while  the 
unbelieving  Jews,  not  knowing  what  it  was  to  be  without  divine  revela¬ 
tion  and  a  sure  hope,  trampled  under  foot  the  proffered  gospel. 

The  third  main  factor  in  this  great  world  preparation  for  the  coming- 
of  Christ  we  find  in  the  sphere  of  Religion,  appearing  under  two  forms, 
a  positive  and  a  negative.  The  positive  pertains  to  the  Jews ;  it  was 
the  action  of  a  real  life-power  implanted  in  the  nation  by  God  himself — 
a  life-power  given  first  in  a  covenant  with  an  individual,  and  afterward 
extended  to  a  family  ;  then,  as  the  circle  widened,  this  positive  religious 
principle  was  still  more  fully  unfolded,  strengthened  and  developed  by 
covenant  promises,  prophecies,  types  and  ceremonies — shadows  of  good 
things  to  come.  Under  the  theocracy,  God  himself  was  their  king,  reg¬ 
ulating  all  their  affairs,  and  leading  them  on,  step  by  step,  through  four 
thousand  years  of  faith  and  hope,  to  the  advent  of  their  God-man  king. 
All  their  wars  with  heathen  nations  came  by  his  permission,  to  chastise 
them  when  they  had  done  gross  evil ;  all  their  captivities,  great  tribula¬ 
tions,  heavy  calamities,  all  that  came  upon  them  was  but  means  in  the 
hand  of  the  Almighty  for  fulfilling  his  wise  counsel  in  regard  to  his 
favorite  people.  The  heathen  thus  did  his  will  without  knowing  or 
intending  it,  showing  how  the  wrath  of  man  shall  praise  God. 

The  negative  form  of  this  preparative  factor  pertains  to  heathenism 
negative,  because  it  was  an  absolute  leant  of  anything  directly  done  for 
them  on  the  part  of  God.  He  withdrew,  as  it  were,  from  the  scene  of 
action ;  and  this  want  of  Him  was  the  negative  power  that  prepared 
them  to  feel  their  need  of  Him.  In  the  absence  of  revelation,  yet  in 
virtue  of  a  deep,  religious  instinct,  common  to  all  men,  they  made  for 
themselves  Gods  many  and  Lords  many — some  upon  the  earth,  some  in 
the  sea,  and  some  in  the  heavens.  Mythology  is  their  theology;  and  it 
is  wonderful  what  manifold  absurdities  were  invented  by  unassisted 
human  reason.  Man  is  so  constituted  thathe  must  worship  something;  he 
must  have  something  to  which  he  can  look  with  trust  and  reverence;  hence 
in  every  nation  we  find  some  system  of  religion  or  other — perhaps  vile  and 
earthly,  perchance  the  worship  of  animals — still  a  religion  in  which  that 
nation  reposes  and  centres  its  faith.  No  system,  however,  can  satisfy 
the  wants  of  our  nature,  unless  it  is  founded  in  truth — in  The  Truth  ; 
and  the  history  of  all  nations  is  a  sad  verification  of  this  fact.  In 
Greece,  for  example,  the  number  of  gods  was  at  first  small ;  as  the 
nation  grew,  and  its  national  life  was  unfolded,  another  and  another 
deity  were  added ;  magniffcent  temples  were  erected;  sacrifices  became 
more  frequent ;  and  almost  every  station  in  life,  and  every  locality  in  the 
land  had  its  own  tutelary  deity  ;  until  at  length,  just  before  her  subju¬ 
gation  to  Rome,  when  she  had  already  attained  to  the  acme  of  her 
political  greatness,  and  had  reached  so  very  high  a  position  in  the  sphere 
of  philosophy  and  intellectual  culture,  Greece  had  unfolded  and  devel¬ 
oped  the  most  beautiful,  classical  and  imaginative  system  of  religion  that 
the  heathen  world  has  ever  produced — a  system  that,  having  come  down 
to  us  in  the  classics,  is  admired  by  every  scholar  for  its  beauty,  and  re¬ 
spected  as  the  sad  monument  of  boasting  reason ;  but  this  religion  of 
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Greece,  beautiful  as  it  was,  could  not  satisfy  the  Greecian  soul.  It  satis¬ 
fied  for  a  time,  but  when  familiarity  with  it,  and  a  high  state  of  intellec¬ 
tual  cultivation,  wrought  in  the  public  mind  vague  doubts  and  fears  in 
regard  to  it,  there  was  a  loud  call  for  a  new  religion  ;  in  the  great  bosom 
of  heathen  humanity  there  was  a  vacancy,  a  deep  sense  of  want  which 
heathenism  did  not  understand,  iudeed,  but  which  it  painfully  felt,  and 
which  Christianity  alone  could  satisfy. 

This  negative  process,  further,  was  developed  under  two  distinct  forms, 
the  Oriental  and  the  Occidental.  The  Oriental  religion,  prevalent  in 
Persia,  India  and  Hindoostan,  was  characterized  by  its  endeavdr  to  bring 
the  Gods  down  from  heaven,  making  them  dwell  among  men.  The  religion 
of  the  Occident,  prevalent  in  Greece,  Rome  and’Northerii  Europe,  had 
the  opposite  characteristic — namely,  deifying  human  nature,  raising 
humauity  up  to  the  Gods.  At  length  these  two  systems,  oppos  te  in 
tendency  and  opposite  in  locality,  having  exhausted  their  resourses  in 
searching  after  God,  were  brought  together  on  the  common  ground  of 
incarnation  in  a  third,  Christianity  ;  which,  uniting  in  itself  the  reigning 
ideas  of  the  other  two,  brought  the  divine  down  to  the  human,  and  at 
the  same  time  raised  the  human  up  to  the  divine,  thus  satisfying  both  by 
supplying  what  in  each  was  wanting. 

In  this  way  did  God,  in  his  wisdom,  prepare  man  for  full  redemption. 
Each  age  and  each  nation  had  its  specific  work  to  perform.  To  Rome 
it  was  given  to  develop  the  idea  of  jurisprudence  aud  martial  force  ;  to 
Greece,  to  develop  art,  science  and  philosophy;  to  Judaism,  to  keep 
pure  the  true  idea  of  God ;  while  to  each  and  all  it  was  given  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  great  fact,  that  man  of  himself  can  neither  find  out  God,  nor 
be  satisfied  without  Him.  As  the  “fullness  of  time”  draws  near,  the 
“  Desire  of  all  nations”  comes  to  fill  all  hearts  ;  shepherds  and  wise  men 
of  the  East  pay  homage  to  the  new  born  King ;  those  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  their  countrymen — there  the  first  fruits  of  Heathenism  ;  those 
directed  by  angels,  the  blessed  messengers  of  the  God  of  the  Jews — these 
led  by  a  star,  a  thing  in  nature  familiar  to  them  from  study. 

Here  let  our  hearts  rest.  Another  Christmas  season  has  come,  a  sea¬ 
son  of  gifts  and  joy,  to  remind  us  of  the  great  Gift,  the  Source  of  all 
joy.  The  sun  of  righteousness  has  risen,  and  is  rising  still  higher  ;  his 
beams  are  over  us,  and  blessed  are  they  that  walk  in  his  light. 


OUR  DYING  FRIENDS. 

Our  dying  friends  come  o’er  us  like  a  cloud, 
To  damp  our  brainless  ardors  ;  and  abate 
That  glare  of  life,  which  often  blinds  the  wise. 
Our  dying  friends  are  pioneers,  to  smooth 
Our  rugged  pass  to  death  ;  to  break  those  bars 
Of  terror  and  abhorrence,  nature  throws 
’Cross  our  obstructed  way  ;  and,  thus  to  make 
Welcome,  as  safe,  our  port  from  every  storm. 
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EDITORIAL  SEED-THOUGHTS. 

Gather  up  The  Fragments  that  Remain,  that  Nothing  be  Lost. 


CORRECTIONS. 

In  our  publication  of  the  sketch  of 
Dr.  Kerin's  sermon,  in  the  November 
.number,  several  errors  crept  in,  which 
have  changed  the  sense.  Our  readers 
will  please  make  the  following  correc¬ 
tions  : 

On  page  349,  1st  column,  6th  line  from 
bottom  of  page,  for  separation ,  read  repara¬ 
tion;  page  350,  1st  column,  7th  line  from 
bottom  of  page,  for  the  earth ,  read  faith ; 
page  351,  1st  column,  12th  line  from  top  of 
page,  for  affections ,  read  afflictions. 


HAPPY  CHRISTMAS. 

This  our  Christmas  Number,  We  are 
ourselves  fond  of  Christmas.  We  learnt 
it  in  our  childhood :  or  rather  our  parents 
taught  us,  and  showed  us  how  to  love 
Christmas.  It  has  ever  been  part  of  our 
Joy  to  remember  the  pleasant  Christ-  j 
mas  days  of  early  life,  and  another  part ' 
to  use  all  proper  means  to  take  the  de¬ 
lights  of  the  boy  with  us  into  the  life  of 
the  man.  If  we  could  forget  the  pleas¬ 
ures  of  former  Christmas  times,  our  own 
children,  at  every  return  of  this  festival 
would  remind  us  of  them  anew.  This  is 
emphatically  the  children's  holy-day.  , 
•Christ  has  forever  sanctified  it  by  his  j 
own  childhood ;  and  as  long  as  his  in¬ 
fancy  has  a  charm  to  Christian  hearts, 
and  as  long  as  its  deep  meaning  for  hu¬ 
man  salvation  is  understood,  so  long  will 
Christmas  be  a  happy  day.  He  became 
an  infant  for  infants!  He  has  made  it 
possible  for  infancy  to  be  pious.  He 
has  brought  a  power  into  the  world  to 
mould  that  earliest  and  most  susceptible  ; 
period  of  human  life  which  no  philos¬ 
ophy,  no  pagan  systems  of  religion  ever! 
knew.  With  grateful  joy  will  your  hearts 
ever  exclaim :  “  When  thou  lookest  upon 

Thee  to  deliver  man,  Thou  didst  humble 
Thyself  to  be  born  of  a  Virgin.” 

These  being  our  ideas  and  remembran¬ 
ces  of  Christmas,  we  always  have  an  j 
ambition  to  make  our  Christmas  Number, 
as  it  is  the  last,  also  the  best  of  the  year,  j 
Our  readers  will  find  in  this  Number  not  i 


only  an  interesting  and  instructive  article 
on  the  “  Preparation  for  the  Advent  of 
Christ,”  but  besides  also  a  little  happy 
Christmas  story,  which,  if  we  mistake 
not,  they  will  find  as  good  as  any  they 
have  lately  read.  Read  this  to  your 
younger  brothers  and  sisters,  and  ring 
out  the  Christmas  joy,  in  the  song  of  the 
angels.  “  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest, 
and  on  earth  peace,  good  will  to  man !” 

Forget  not  to  make  your  Christmas 
Free.  Children  are  children,  and  they 
must  look  to  be  pleased ;  you  must  please 
them,  in  an  innocent  and  instructive  way 
or  they  will  please  themselves  in  some 
way  that  is  neither  innocent  nor  instruc¬ 
tive.  If  you  charm  them  not  with  the 
Kriskinklein,  they  will  follow  the  wick¬ 
ed  Beltznickel,  and  give  sorrow  to  par¬ 
ents  as  the  penally  of  refusing  themjoy. 
Any  customs  that  will  make  home  more 
pleasant  bind  the  heart  more  strongly  to 
the  parental  fireside,  bring  the  Lord  and 
Saviour  of  children  more  fully  into  their 
earliest  love,  and  sanctify  the  natural 
buoyancy  of  childhood  into  a  religious 
joy,  should  be  sacredly  kept  up.  Christ¬ 
mas  customs  have  this  power.  If  they 
are  to  be  neglected  let  it  be  by  worldly, 
not  bv  Christian  families. 


“  YOUNG  MEN  CANT  SATE  ANY  THING  NOW.” 

Why  cannot  young  men  save  anything 
now?  Rather,  why  is  it  that  so  many  do 
not,  and  will  not?  Why  do  so  many 
young  men  find  that  it  costs  them  as 
much  as  they  can  make,  and  often  a  little 
more  ?  W e  lately  learned  the  true  ans¬ 
wer  to  these  questions  in  a  very  convinc¬ 
ing  manner  ;  and  as  it  cost  us  nothing  to 
obtain  the  information,  we  will  commu¬ 
nicate  it  to  the  young  readers  of  the 
Guardian  at  the  same  price.  We  learn¬ 
ed  it  on  this  wise. 

We  were  riding  in  a  rail -road  car.  In 
the  next  seat  behind  us  sat  a  young  man, 
who  seemed  quiet  and  thoughtful  as  we 
rode  along.  .  After  awhile,  as  we  stop- 
ed  at  a  station,  another  young  man  en¬ 
tered  the  car,  and  there  was  an  immedi- 
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ate  and  hearty  recognition  between  the 
two  young  men.  It  turned  out  that  they 
were  old  acquaintances.  After  a  few 
somewhat  homely  questions  and  replies, 
they  sat  down  together  in  the  same  scat 
behind  us — and  the  cars  rolled  on. 
Very  soon  something  like  the  following 
conversation  took  place  between  our 
young  neighbors,  which,  being  close  by, 
we  could  not  help  but.  hear.  Some  car¬ 
nal  adjectives  which  they  used  rather 
freely,  we  of  course  omit. 

“  Well  George — I  do  not  remember — 
where  did  I  see  you  last  ?” 

“  Why,  don’t  you  mind,  when  the 
Fencibles  had  their  last  ball.  You  know 
we  met  in  the  restaurant  of  the  Hall. 
Dont  you  mind,  I  was  pretly  well  soaked 
at  the  time.” 

“  0!  yes  ;  I  mind  now.  Sure  enough, 
that  was  the  last  time  I  saw  you.  Where 
did  you  go  after  that  ?” 

“  I  couldn't  get  any  work,  and  so  I 
left  town,  and  went  to  Phiadelphia;  and 
I  have  been  in  the  city,  and  about,  ever 
since.  The  fact  is,  these  are  dull  times 
— and  I  am  going  back  to  the  old 
place.” 

Then  followed  a  long  conversation, 
which  it  is  not  necessary  to  repeat ;  but 
from  which  we  learned  that  they  had 
both  been  idling  about  Philadelphia  for 
the  last  two  months,  working  some  little 
but  spending  half  weeks  at  camp-meet¬ 
ings— which  occasions  they  turned  into 
frolics — and  days  at  fairs  and  parades,  I 
while  their  Sundays  were  devoted  to 
rowing  parties  on  the  Schuylkill  and 
Delaware.  Having  told  each  other  of 
all  their  fun  and  follies,  they  became 
quiet  again  for  some  time — resting  and 
thinking  each  to  himself.  At  length, 
came  chapter  second  in  their  conversa¬ 
tion. 

“  Well,  George,  how  did  you  manage 
the  finances  all  this  time?” 

“ Well,”  said  the  other,  “I  am  strap¬ 
ped — have  been  living  the  last  five  weeks 
on  four  dollars !” 

11  Pretty  close  financiering  that.” 

“  Had  to  do  it.  It  had  to  go  as  fast  ! 
as  I  got  it,  and  it  would  have  had  to  go 
faster  it  it  had  came  faster.  Hadn’t 
work  half  the  time.” 

Then  there  was  a  thoughtful  pause  of 
a  few  minutes,  when  George  broke 
silence — 

“  The  fact  is,  one  can  save  nothing 

now.” 

“  No  ;  not.  in  Philadelphia  ” 

“Well,  it  is  just  as  bad  in  Lancaster  ;  I 


and  it  is  getting  worse  there — just  like 
n  the  city.  It  costs  one  all  he  eun  make.” 

“  That's  a  fact.’’ 

“  You  know  the  young  fellows  get  to¬ 
gether  of  an  evening,  and  then  yon  must 
stand  the  oysters  or  the  beer,  or  be  re¬ 
garded  close.  Then  there  are  the  shows 
in  Fulton  Hall  several  nights  in  a  week, 
and  each  one  takes  a  quarter — then  every 
few  weeks  comes  some  ball,  and  you 
must  go  with  the  company,  or  be  nobody. 
I  tell  you  it  costs.  I  never  could  save 
anything  out  of  my  wages  when  I  had 
work  all  the  time,  and  when  I  have  work 
only  part  of  the  time,  I  can  hardly  get 
along  at  all.” 

“That’s  my  case  exactly.  One  can 
save  nothing  for  a  rainy  day.” 

“  I  sometimes  don’t  know  what’s  to  be 
done.  It's  plaguy  inconveniect  to  be 
short  of  cash.” 

“  That's  so.” 

Then  they  became  thoughtful  again. 
Meanwhile  the  cars  had  come  to  the- 
depot,  and  we  had  come  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  we  knew  fully,  and  saw  clearly 
how  it  came  to  pass  that  young  men 
now-a-days  can  save  nothing.  Sure  we 
are,  also,  that  the  reader  will  have  learn¬ 
ed  the  same,  and  needs  no  farther  appli¬ 
cation  of  our  story.  Its  moral  is  self- 
evidencing. 

With  pity  we  looked  after  these  young 
men  as  they  went  out  of  the  cars  ;  and 
our  heart  became  still  more  sad  when  we 
reflected  that  the  case  of  these  two  is  the 
case  of  hundreds,  yea  thousands,  of 
young  men  in  our  land  ! 

Young  man,  shun  their  example,  and 
escape  their  folly. 


“  WILL  IT  PAY  ?” 

“Will  it  pay?”  This  has  become 
a  cant  phrase  all  over  our  country.  It 
is  heard  every  day,  yea  every  hour,  in 
marts  of  business,  in  the  public  street, 
and  in  private  circles.  It  never  could 
have  become  a  cant  phrase,  did  not  the 
feeling  which  it  represents  widely  pre¬ 
vail.  This  feeling  does  exist.  That 
narrow,  grasping,  mercenary  spirit, 
which  measures  every  thing  by  its 
probable  value  in  dollars  and  cents,  has 
quietly,  and  in  many  cases,  insiduously 
seized  upon  us  as  a  people,  and  we  are 
much  more  completely  under  its  power 
than  we  would  be  willing  to  acknowledge 
or  believe.  That  it  reigns  in  private 
minds  may  be  best  judged  from  the  fact 
that  it  has  largely  possessed  the  public 
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spirit  of  the  land.  Many  of  our  places  ' 
of  public  interest,  and  which  our  public  I 
spirit  properly  attuned,  should  claim  to 
be  sacredly  free,  are  turned  into  specu¬ 
lation,  and  are  made  “  to  pay.”  The 
pilgrim  to  Bunker  Hill  is  taxed — and 
that  quite  well — for  ascending  the  shaft 
which  is  ostensibly  a  generous  memorial 
of  a  generous  public  and  patriotic  spirit. 
Even  Trinity  Church,  in  New  York,  with 
its  unmanagable  wealth,  suffers  its  noble 
steeple  to  be  guarded  by  a  publican, 
who  gracefully  informs  the  visitor  that 
18§  cents  form  the  condition  of  getting 
nearer  heaven  by  the  us^e  of  those  sacred 
stairs  !  After  this  we  would  not  be  sur-  j 
prised  if  the  Mount  Vernon  Association  I 
would  at  some  period,  not  remote,  find  ; 
it  convenient  to  make  the  bones  of ! 
Washington  “  pay  !”  Such  a  spirit  is  a  1 
disgrace  to  us  as  a  people,  and  its  i 
growth  amongst  us  must  ultimately  rob  l 


us  of  every  thing  high-toned,  generous, 
and  elevating  in  our  social  life,  and 
general  civilization. 


THE  BABY. 

Another  little  wave 
Upon  the  sea  of  life — 

Another  soul  to  save, 

Amid  the  toil  and  strife. 

Two  more  little  feet 

To  walk ‘the  dusty  road — 

To  choose  whei-e  two  paths  meet, 
The  narrow  and  the  broad. 

Two  more  little  hands 
To  work  for  good  or  ill — 

Two  more  little  eyes, 

Another  little  will. 

Another  heart  to  love, 

Receiving  love  again, 

And  so  im  baby  came, 

A  thing  of  joy  and  pain. 


NOTES  ON  NEW  BOOKS. 


A  XEW  BOOK. 

The  Golden  Censer  ;  or  Devotions  for 
Young  Christians.  By  Rev.  H.  Har- 
baugh.  Philadelphia  :  Lindsay  & 
Blakiston,  1860.  pp.  421,  82  mo. §5 

This  Book,  the  appearance  of  which 
we  announced  in  a  former  number,  has 
now  left  the  press.  It  is  designed,  as 
nearly  as  the  author  could  make  it,  to 
be  just  such  a  book  as  it  would  be  de¬ 
sirable  to  place  in  the  hands  of  cate¬ 
chumens  or  youngpersons  preparing  for 
full  communion  with  the  church:  and 
afterwards  also  to  serve  them  as  a  guide 
to  Devotion,  when  thev  have  become  full 
members  of  the  church,  through  life. 


It  contains :  Instructions,  Meditations, 
Prayers,  &c.,  covering  the  whole  ground 
generally  passed  over  in  devotional 
works.  It  contains  also,  a  beautifully  il¬ 
luminated  certificate  of  cofirmation,  be¬ 
sides  certificates  of  Birth  and  Baptism. 
It  is  tastefully  gotten  up  by  the  enter¬ 
prising  Publishers — bound  in  different 
styles  to  suit  the  wishes  and  tastes  of 
purchasers.  Pastors,  or  others,  wishing 
to  examine  the  work,  can  have  a  copy 
sent  to  them  by  mail,  Postage  Paid,  by 
remitting  75  cents  to  the  Editor  of  Thb 
Guardian,  Lebanon,  Pa.  The  Book 
will  be  furnished  wholesale  at  liberal 
rates. 
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